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All  the  magic  of  the  wild,  free 
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Snowyruff. 
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and  best ;  and  the  altogether  de- 
lightful and  fascinating  narrative 
is  made  still  more  delightful  and 
fascinating  by  over  one  hundred 
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lustrations. 
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For  the   Grown    Ups 

OLD  LADY 
NUMBER    31 

SUPPOSE  you  were  a  man  of  sixty-five,  cheerful,  of  a  humorous  turn  of  mind, 
not  a  success  at  money-making,  and  should  suddenly  find  yourself  "OLD  LADY 
NUMBER  31"  in  an  Old  Ladies'  Home  of  Shoreville,  Long  Island. 

Don't  you  think  that  some  unusual  fun  could  be  extracted  from  such  a 
ridiculous  situation? 

Would  n't  what  you  said  to  the  finicky  but  tender-hearted  "  Miss  Abigail," 
"  Aunt  Nancy  Smith,"  and  "  Butterfly  Blossy,"  and  what  they  said  to  you,  be 
worth  hearing  and  laughing  over  ? 

Just  such  a  fate  befell  old  "  Cap'n  Rose,"  who  in  his  early  days  was  a  Long 
Island  life  saver.  At  the  end  of  his  resources  he  expected  to  "  go  to  board  on 
the  county  "  while  the  wife  of  his  youth  was  to  join  the  ladies  at  the  "  Home," 
but  the  ladies  bountifully  adopted  "  Cap'n  Rose,"  and  of  such  materials 


LOUISE  FORSSLUND  has  written 

OLD    LADY    NUMBER    31 


Sold  everywhere,  $1.00. 


The  Century  Co. 


The  newest  situation  and  invention  of  many  seasons,  full  of  human,  real 
people,  humor,  and  homely  talk,  and  the  tears  of  laughter  and  of  pathos. 
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Birch  Cliffs  Camp  for  Girls 

Lake  Sunapee,  N.  H. 

Conducted  by 

Miss  Bangs  and  Miss  Whiten 

on  the  same  lines  that   charac- 
terize their  New  York   school. 

A  Central  Cottage  with  modern  improve' 
ments.  Tents  on  platforms.  All  out-of- 
door  sports  under  competent  instructors. 
Tutoring     in     all    branches    if    desired. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 

Address  until  June  15 

Miss  Bangs  and  Miss  Whiton 

733-735  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


New  Hampshire,  Plymouth. 

CAMP  WACHUSETT 

LAKE  ASQUAM,  HOLDERNESS,  N.  H. 
Seventh  season.  Boating,  canoeing,  fishing,  swimming,  water 
and  land  sports.  Instruction  by  a  specialist  about  the  birds, 
insects,  flowers,  and  minerals  of  the  region.  Tutoring,  if  desired. 
Highest  references.  If  you  are  going  abroad,  send  your  sons  to 
Camp  Wachusett.     Send  for  circular  to  the 

Rev.  Lorin  Webster,  L.H.D.,  Holderness  School. 

Massachusetts,  South  Orleans. 

QUANSET 
The  Cape  Cod  Camp  for  Girls 

Fifth  Season 
Quanset  campers  learn  to  sail  with  a  skipper,    go  on  real  camping 
trips  up  and  down  the  cape,  and,  under  an  able  musical  director, 
compose  and  present  each  season  their  own  comic  opera.     Outdoor 
sleeping.     Strong  basket-ball  team.     Illustrated  prospectus. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  Ham  matt, 
Tel.  420-1.  30  Norway  Park,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
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CAMP  EAGLE  POINT  CO. 

(Incorporated)  offers 

In  the  Heart  of  the  White  Mountains, 
Tutoring,  Music, 

Tramping,  Fishing,  Land  and  Water  Sports, 
Growing  own  Meat,  Milk   and  Farm  Produce, 
Health  building  in  charge  of  Graduate  Dietitian. 

Camp  Eagle  Point  at  Lake  Stinson  for  girls. 

Camp  Moosilauke  at  Rumney  for  boys. 

Brook  Lodge  for  juveniles. 

A  few  college  men  and  women  of  unquestioned  character  and 
social  standing  wanted  for  councilors.     Address 

CAMP  EAGLE  POINT  CO.,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


Order  Your  New 
Bicycle  Equipped  with 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Highest  Grade  Bicycle  Tires  Made 

They  wear  the  longeBt,  ride  the  easiest, 
aodareless  liable  to  punctures.  Cost  Just  a 
trifle  more  than  cheap  tires  but  are  worth 
It,  and  are  the  most  economical  in  the  end. 

Don't  accept  imitations  or  substitutes. 
Insist  upon  Original  G  &  J— the  trade  mark 
tells.  For  sale  by  all  local  dealers  and  will  be 
supplied  on  new  Bicycles  when  you  specify 
them.  Write  for  free  catalogue  22. 
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For  your  protection  the  genuine  is  put  up  in  non-re- 
fillable  boxes — the  "Box  that  Lox,"  with  Mennen's  face 
on  top.  Sold  everywhere  or  by  mail  25  cents— Sample  free. 

Try  Mennen's  Violet  (Borated)  Talcum  Toilet  Powder-It 
has  the  scent  of  Fresh-cut  Parma  Violets.    Sample  free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO..  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mennen's  Horated  Skin  Soap  [blue  wrapper]  1  pj0 

Specially  prepared  for  the  nursery.  \  c/,m.^/.. 

Mennen's  Sen  Yang  Toilet  Powder,  Oriental  Odor     )  samples 

Sold  only  at  Stores.     
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THE 


ND  ROBIN 


BY  E.  BARNES 

E,  Robin  of  the  Maple  Tree,  and  Robin  of  the  Hill, 
And  Robin  of  the  Currant  Bush,  and  Robin  by  the  Mill, 
And  Robin  of  the  Berry  Patch,  and  Robin  up  the  Lane, 
And  Robin  in  the  Lilac  Top,  and  Robin  in  the  Grain, 
And  Robin  underneath  the  Eaves,  and  by  the  Chimney  Stack, 
And  Robin  at  the  Barnyard  Gate,  and  o'er  the  Feeding  Rack, 
And  Robin  of  the  Cowshed,  and  Robin  of  the  Pen, 
And  Robin  of  the  Corn-field,  and  Robin  of  the  Glen, 
And  of  the  Brook,  the  Lawn,  the  Hedge,  the  Silver   Birch,  and  Green, 
The  Cedar  Grove,  the  Ridge,  the  Slope,  the  Grape-vine,  and  Ravine — 


DO,  one  and  all,  without  dissent, 

Make  protest  once  again, 
Against  the  slayers  of  the  babes 

Which  we,  with  might  and  main, 
Are  trying  hard  to  hatch  and  raise, 

As  careful  parents  should, 
In  all  the  good  old-fashioned  ways, 

Of  any  decent  brood ; 
To  teach  them  to  consume  the  pests, 

The  flies  and  grubs  and  bugs, 
The  beetles,  borers,  and  the  mites, 

The  vicious  worms  and  slugs. 

We  only  ask  you  half  a  chance, 

Together  and  apart, 
As  tender  husbands  and  as  wives, 

From  out  a  swelling  heart. 
We  make  petition  for  our  rights ; 

You  could  not  live  at  all 
If  fields  and  gardens,  fruit  and  trees 

Were  spoiled  by  things  that  crawl. 
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So,  parents  all,  and  teachers,  too. 

Please  charge  your  girls  and  boys 
To  leave  our  dear  blue  eggs  alone ; 

They  were  not  meant  for  toys. 
Just  give  your  cats  an  extra  meal 

In  our  short  nesting  time  ! 
It  does  not  last  so  very  long, 

Nor  cost  a  single  dime. 
And  if  we  nip  a  cherry's  check, 

We  '11  pay  for  it  elsewhere ; 
Birds  have  to  eat,  as  well  as  you. 

We  do  not  live  on  air ! 

We  cry,  we  beg,  we  make  appeal. 

Oh,  hear  while  there  is  time ! 
We  've  written  you  this  earnest  plea 

And  put  it  into  rhyme. 
Oh,  human  folk,  please  do  your  part 

And  let  our  fledglings  grow ! 
And  HERETO  in  "Round-Robin"  form 

We  sign  our  names  below. 
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THE    BOYHOOD    OF    SIR    WALTER    RALEIGH. 
From  a  painting  by  Sir  John  Millais. 


A  BOY  OF  DEVON 


Of  the  childhood  of  Walter  Raleigh,  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  English  race,  the  histories  tell 
us  little,  and  some  of  them  even  say  that  nothing 
can  be  known  about  it.  But  a  famous  artist,  Sir 
John  Millais,  painted  a  beautiful  picture,  "The 
Boyhood  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  which  now  hangs 
in  the  Tate  Gallery  in  London  — the  property  of 
the  English  nation  — and,  as  we  look  at  it  we  feel 
that  this  unknown  period  of  his  life  has  been  made 
more  real  to  us  thair  are  those  years  when,  as  a 
favorite  in  Elizabeth's  court,  he  became  one  of  the 
best  known  personages  in  Europe. 

And  that  it  is  a  true  picture  we  may  be  sure 
from  the  few  facts  that  are  really  known  about 
his  birth  and  earlv  life.    Let  us  see  what  thev  are. 


Walter  was  born  in  1552  at  the  manor-house  of 
Hayes  Barton,  near  Budleigh  Salterton,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  England,  in  Devonshire.  His 
father  was  a  Walter  Raleigh  too,  and  his  mother 
was.  of  high  birth,  Katherine,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Philip  Champernowne. 

Both  his  parents  had  been  married  before;  so 
his  father  brought  his  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
and  his  mother  her  three  sons— John,  Adrian,  and 
Humphrey  Gilbert  —  to  live  in  the  comfortable 
manor-house,  set  among  leafy  lanes  and  lovely 
woods,  while  close  at  hand  the  pretty  Otter  River 
flowed  between  grassy  banks  to  the  ocean  near  by. 
The  first  child  of  Walter  and  Katherine  Raleigh 
was  christened  Carew,  but  the  second  was  called 
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after  his  father,  and  so  the  name  of  this  simple 
country  gentleman  was  destined  to  be  known 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  it  was  Walter's  good 
fortune  to  be  born  into  a  big  family  of  six  lively 
brothers  and  a  sister.  The  older  boys  were  proba- 
bly away  during  the  school  year,  at  Eton  or  even 
at  Oxford,  for  we  know  that  one  of  his  half- 
brothers,  Humphrey— who  also  made  a  name  for 
himself  in  English  history  as  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert—  was  thirteen  years  older  than  Walter.  But 
when  they  all  came  trooping  home  for  the  holi- 
days, Hayes  Barton  must  have  been  a  stirring 
place  for  a  wide-awake  youngster,  with  games 
indoors  and  out,  hunting  and  fishing,  swimming 
and  sailing,  for  his  father  owned  a  bark  that  was 
moored  at  the  neighboring  port  of  Exmouth. 

The  house  of  Hayes  Barton  is  still  standing, 
though  it  is  not  so  large  or  important  as  it  was  in 
Raleigh's  day  — for  now,  shorn  of  some  of  its 
wings,  it  is  no  longer  the  manor-house,  but  a  sim- 
ple, though  attractive,  farm-house. 

If  you  will  lock  at  the  map,  you  will  see  that 
Devonshire  forms  the  eastern  part  of  the  penin- 
sula that  England  thrusts  out  on  the  southwest 
into  the  Atlantic.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the 
men  of  Devon,  with  the  sea  always  beating  to  the 
north  and  south  of  them,  were  hardy  and  adven- 
turous sailors;  and  when  word  came  of  the  won- 
derful new  lands  that  had  been  discovered  beyond 
the  ocean,  many  of  them  shipped  on  the  various 
expeditions  that  were  fitted  out,  and,  one  by 
one,  came  drifting  back  home  full  of  the  wonders 
of  their  voyages,  of  hairbreadth  escapes  from 
shipwreck  or  a  cruel  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards. 

As  children  of  the  manor-house,  the  Raleigh 
and  Gilbert  boys  must  have  been  the  little  gentle- 
men of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  returned  sailors 
whom  they  met  in  their  rambles  were  doubtless 
more  than  willing  to  spin  their  yarns  for  them. 
So  Millais  has  painted  little  Walter  seated  by  the 
old  sea-wall  with  a  playmate  beside  him  (possibly 
his  brother  Carew),  and  both  boys  listening  with 


absorbed  attention  to  the  story  of  the  wonderland 
toward  which  the  sailor  stretches  out  his  arm. 

That  this  Devon  boy  had  a  happy  childhood  and 
that  he  loved  the  place  in  which  it  was  passed  we 
may  be  very  sure,  for  when  he  had  risen  high  in 
Elizabeth's  favor  and  was  surrounded  by  all  that 
wealth  and  popularity  could  give  him,  he  longed 
for  his  old  home,  and  wrote  to  the  owner  of 
Hayes  Barton  desiring  to  buy  it,  quaintly  adding, 
"For  the  natural  disposition  I  have  to  the  place, 
being  born  in  that  house,  I  had  rather  seat  myself 
there  than  anywhere  else." 

Is  it  not  easy  to  understand  that  with  such 
memories  the  boy  should  grow  to  be  a  man  of  in- 
tense and  devoted  patriotism ;  that  he  should  have 
learned  to  hate  the  Spaniards  with  a  fierceness 
that  grew  with  his  growth  so  that  he  lost  no  op- 
portunity to  repay  with  interest  the  cruelties  they 
had  practised  upon  his  countrymen ;  and  that  the 
love  of  adventure  and  the  sea  should  have  become 
so  much  a  part  of  him  that  he  risked  fortune  and 
life  itself  to  follow  whither  they  led? 

His  knowledge  of  the  sea  and  of  ships  seems  to 
have  come  to  him  almost  as  a  birthright,  for  by 
the  time  he  reached  early  manhood  he  had  made 
important  improvements  in  ship-building  and  val- 
uable observations  on  the  navy.  When  only 
thirty-six  years  of  age  he  served  as  rear-admiral 
in  the  operations  that  destroyed  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, and  a  few  years  later  we  find  his  opinion  on 
an  important  naval  matter  acted  upon  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England. 

His  love  of  country  and  of  adventure  and  the 
hope  of  dislodging  the  Spaniards  from  their  foot- 
hold on  the  American  continent  induced  him  to 
attempt  to  colonize  Virginia  in  three  expeditions; 
and  in  the  face  of  discouragements  that  would 
have  daunted  a  heart  less  stout  than  his,  he  once 
exclaimed,  while  speaking  of  America,  "I  shall 
yet  live  to  see  it  an  English  nation." 

He  could  not  foresee  the  long  struggle  that  was 
impending,  but  we  of  to-day  know  that  his  proph- 
ecy has  been  fulfilled  in  one  way,  for  we  are  an 
English-speaking  nation. 

Fannie  IV.  Marshall. 


"V^hen   Mother    Goes  Away 

BY  CLARA  ODELL  LYON 

Says  Bobby  to  Mother  : 
"I  '11  be  good  as  I  can." 
"I  know  you  will,  Bobby ; 

You  're  Mother's  little  man." 

BUT- 
His  mother  then  takes  every  match  from  the  box ; 
The  door  of  the  pantry  securely  she  locks ; 
Puts  the  hammer  and  tacks,  and  the  scissors  and  ink 
In  the  best  hiding  places  of  which  she  can  think; 
And  wonders  at  last,  as  her  hat  she  pins  on, 
What  mischief  her  Bobby  will  do  while  she  's  gone  ! 


AN  OLD  SONG— "THERE  »S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME!" 


When  people  ask  me  where  I  live, 
I  hate  to  have  to  go  and  give 

A  name  like  Smithville,  plain. 
I  'd  rather  say:  —  "Sir,  if  you  please, 
My  home  is  in  the  Hebrides," 
Or,  "High  up  in  the  Pyrenees," 

Or,  "At  Gibraltar,  Spain." 

'Constantinople,"  too,  sounds, fine, 
And  "Drachenfels-upon-the-Rhine," 

And  "Madagascar,"  too ; 
And  "Yokohama"  sounds  so  great, 
And  "Hindustan"  is  just  first-rate; 
I  rather  like  even  "Bering  Strait," 

And  "Cuzco"  in  Peru. 


And  yet,  I  would  not  be  at  night, 
Alone  upon  the  "Isle  of  Wight," 

Or  on  the  "Zuyder  Zee." 
At  "Nova  Zembla,"  in  a  gale, 
I  know  that  I  should  just  turn  pale; 
For  fear  of  earthquakes,  I  should  quail 

In  "sunny  Italy." 

A  place  that  sounds  nice  on  the  map, 
May  have  a  little  too  much  snap 

To  keep  within  its  wall; 
And  so,  though  many  names  I  see, 
That  sound  as  stylish  as  can  be, 
There  's  no  place  quite  so  good  for  me, 

As  Smithville,  after  all! 

•   -  ■  Blanche  Elizabeth  Wade. 
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PUBLIC  PLAYGROUNDS 

BY  DAY  ALLEN  WILLEY 


GlkLS    AT    BASKET-BALL. 


When  Jimmy  or  Tommy  whistles  in  front  of  the 
house  and  says  "Come  on  out  and  play,"  it  means 
to  many  a  city  boy  a  game  on  the  sidewalk  or  the 
middle  of  the  street,  unless  a  railroad-  or  lumber- 
yard or  some  storage-lot  near  by  can  be  entered. 
Yes,  the  "poor"  boy  and  the  "poor"  girl  who 
must  live  huddled  in  the  buildings  called  tene- 
ments may  not  even  have  a  back  yard  to  play  in, 


much  less  a  front  yard,  and  when  the  tired 
mother  wants  a  bit  of  a  rest,  she  must  literally 
turn  them  into  the  streets. 

They  must  play  somewhere  and  somehow,  and 
so  it  is  that  you  see  the  youngster  not  out  of 
knee-breeches  and  his  sister  with  hair  hanging 
down  her  back,  dodging  about  an  ash-heap  or 
coal-pile  in  their  tag  games — perhaps  a  group  of 


SCHOOL    CHILDREN    DRILLING    IN    A    CITY    PLAYGROUND. 
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girls  going  around  a  telegraph-pole  or  lamp-post 
as  they  join  hands  singing  in  a  May-pole  song.  If 
they  are  run  over  while  playing  hide-and-seek 
among  the  freight-cars,  or  knocked  down  by  the 
horses  or  motor-car,  the  parents  usually  get  the 
blame  for  allowing  the  children  to  "run  at  large." 
Oh,  yes,  the  park  may  be  within  a  short  walk, 
but  what  can  be  clone  when  you  reach  it?  It  has 
patches  of  greensward,  but  too  often  there  is  the 
sign,  "Keep  off  the  grass."  The  cool  waters  of 
the  pond  or  lake  invite  you  to  come  in,  but  "Bath- 
ing forbidden  !"  cuts  this  out  of  the  enjoyment. 
Only   on    the   paths   that    may    extend    amid    the 


walks  lead  here  and  there,  and  benches  invite  the 
visitor  to  stop  and  rest.  But  the  opportunities  to 
indulge  in  healthful  outdoor  sport  are  only  for 
the  few,  not  for  the  many,  and  these  supposed 
recreation  centers  merely  furnish  the  enjoyment 
that  a  pretty  picture  gives  us.  This  may  do.for 
"grown-ups,"  but  Willie  and  Tommy  and  Sadie, 
who  have  no  dooryard  and  whose  only  view  when 
they  awake  in  the  morning  is  the  gas-house  or 
the  family  "wash"  on  the  back  porch,  want  to 
romp  and  run,  because  it  is  the  craving  that  is  in 
the  blood.  That  is  why  the  park  and  the  square, 
attractive  as  they  may  be  to  the  older  folk,  do  not 


fO-DATE        PLAYGROUND    HAS    ITS    "  DIAMOND. 


grove  can  one  wander.  Again  the  signs  say,  "Keep 
to  the  walks!"  No  place  for  even  a  game  of 
marbles ;  no  place  where  the  girls  can  sit  in  a 
shady  nook  and  tell  stories.  To  play  ball,  the 
team  that  gets  up  earliest  in  the  morning  reaches 
the  ball-ground  first  and  claims  it  by  right  of 
"first  comers."  Even  the  littlest  of  the  little 
folk  cannot  find  material  for  mud-pies  or  a  sand- 
pile  to  mold  into  figures  and  images. 

It  is  the  plain  truth  that  in  our  greater  cities, 
especially  where  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  on  pleasure-grounds,  they  are  often  places 
to  look  at  more  than  anything  else.  Some  are 
very  beautiful,  with  their  statuary,  their  foun- 
tains, their  beds  of  flowers  and  foliage,  their 
grassy    terraces.       Graveled    drives    and    paved 


keep    them    from    making    a    playground    of    the 
street  if  they  cannot  find  a  better  place. 

But  grown  folk  have  been  thinking  about  all 
this.  Some  men  and  women  have  decided  that 
ample  playgrounds  for  the  young  are  actual  ne- 
cessities—  like  water  and  gas  to  their  elders.  It 
is  fortunate  indeed  that  they  have  so  decided,  for 
at  last  a  movement  has  begun -which  now  extends 
actually  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  oceans  — 
a  movement  for  play-places  where  they  are 
needed.  Some  of  these  people  who  want  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  poor  in  cities  to  see  more  of  na- 
ture and  get  more  fresh  air  and  sunshine  at  the 
public's  expense,  have  formed  what  is  known  as 
the  Playground  Association  of  America.  Here 
is  the  reason  it  gives  for  its  existence: 
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A    GENERAL    VIEW    OF    ONE    OF    THE    PLAYGROUNDS. 


"The  greatest  need  of  American  city  life  to- 
day is  some  common  meeting-ground  for  the  peo- 
ple where  business  may  be  forgotten  and  friend- 
ships formed.  The  playground  is  already  the 
gathering-place  for  the  children,  and  it  is  coming 


THE    LITTLE    FOLK    LIKE 


SAND-PILES. 


to  be  so  more  and  more  for  grown-ups.  In  many 
places  entertainments  and  fairs  of  one  kind  or 
another  have  been  held  on  the  playgrounds,  and 
there  is  an  increasing  tendency  for  mothers  espe- 
cially to  bring  their  small  children  and  to  visit 
with  each  other." 

City  people  in  general  are  beginning  to  believe 
this  also,  for  the  playground  has  become  so  pop- 
ular that  at  the  present  time  individuals,  societies, 
and  communities  are  expending  several  million 
dollars  annually  for  the  creation  of  these  resorts. 
The  records  of  the  Playground  Association  of 
America  show  that  no  less  than  185  American 
communities,  ranging  from  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago to  towns  of  a  few  thousand,  have  such 
places  for  old  and  young  in  addition  to  the  parks 
proper.  Within  one  year  the  number  of  towns 
and    cities    reporting    new    playgrounds    has    in- 


creased by  as  many  as  119,  for  two  years  ago 
they  numbered  but  sixty-six. 

You  can  find  instances  of  what  the  public  play- 
ground has  done  and  what  it  means  to  the 
"masses,"  all  the  way  from  New  England  to  Los 
Angeles,  in  California. 

When  the  boy  of  the  street  first  entered  the 
playgrounds  of  Chicago's  South  Parks,  no  won- 
der he  opened  his  mouth  as  well  as  his  eyes.  The 
three  fourths  of  a  million  people  who  live  in  the 
section  of  Chicago  where  these  parks  are  laid  out 
look  around  the  horizon  and  see  the  black  smoke 
pouring  out  of  the  hundreds  of  chimneys.  At 
night  the  flame  shoots  up  from  the  stacks  of  the 
steel  and  iron   furnaces.     There  are  days   when 
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THESE    BOYS    THINK    ENOUGH     OF    THEIR    PLAYGROUND 
TO    KEEP    IT    CLEAN. 

the   sun    cannot   be    seen   because    of   the    smoky 
haze.     Grimy  tenements  with  little  dirty  windows 
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have  housed  most  of  these  people.  Their  homes 
fronted  on  narrow  streets  coated  with  cinders 
and  dust.  Mingled  with  the  rumble  of  freight- 
cars  in  the  railroad-yards  are  the  hum  and  clatter 
of  the  machinery  in  the  mill  and  factory  where 
the  fathers  and  big  brothers  earn  most  of  the 
money  that  the  families  exist  upon. 

Then  came  the  playground  planners,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  thought  paradise  had  indeed 
opened  its  gates  to  them.  The  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  spirit  of  play  for  all  seem 
impossible ;  but  seeing  is  believing,  and  they  are 
there,  as  Jimmy  and  Tommy  and  Sadie  of  the 
slums  quickly  found  out,  when  welcomed  to  this 
outdoor  treat  furnished  by  the  city,  without  their 
paying  a  cent  for  it.  The  walks  and  drives  and 
flower-beds    and    fountains    were    all    there — but 


A   SCENE   IN   THE    LIBRARY   OF  A   PUBLIC   RECREATION 
BUILDING. 

what  "caught"  them  was  the  gymnasium  in  the 
open,  with  its  bars,  rings,  trapezes,  and  other 
muscle-stretchers.  A  fellow  could  play  ball  as 
much  as  he  liked,  and  for  those  who  knew  the 
games,  there  were  tennis-courts  and, — think  of 
it!  — golf  courses!  Swimming-pools  with  hot 
and  cold  water  or  showers  were  at  hand,  and  you 
could  have  a  whole  towel  after  a  dip  or  swim  for 
nothing,  and  not  have  to  divide  up  with  some  one 
else.  No  need  to  go  home  if  hungry.  Sand- 
wiches, pies,  fruit,  and  other  things,  heaped  up 
on  the  lunch-tables,  sold  for  just  what  they  cost 
the  city,  and  there  was  milk  or  hot  coffee  to  go 
with  them. 

Such  was  the  vision  that  met  the  gaze  of  the 
children  on  the  opening-day  in  the  most  exten- 
sive and  best-equipped  play-places  to  be  found  in 
an  American  city.  It  is  worth  while  to  tell  a 
little  more  about  them,  and  why  they  drew  many 


A   CORNER   OF   THE    GYMNASTIC   FIELD. 

thousands   from  the   streets  and  alleys  that  had 
been  "playgrounds"  in  the  past. 

Scattered  here  and  there  are  what  Chicago 
calls  play-parks,  seventeen  in  number,  each  cov- 
ering   from    ten    to    thirty    acres    with    its    field- 


SHOOTING    THE    CHUTES. 
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recreation-house,  outdoor  and  indoor  gymnasi- 
ums for  both  girls  and  boys,  grounds  reserved 
for  small  children,  also  tennis-courts,  base-ball 
diamonds,     skating-ponds,     and 


—  "something  for  every  one."  Even  in  far-away 
Los  Angeles,  the  city  has  gone  down  into  the 
public  purse  and  has  provided  play-parks  — but 
the    city    thinks    it    is    worth    while.      The    people 


)Vb    HAVING    A    PROCESSION    ON    A    CITY    PLAYGROUND. 


The  swimming-  and  plunge-baths  include  ten  that 
are  each  from  80  to  150  feet  in  length  and  of  pro- 
portionate width,  besides  the  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan.  At  these  places  are  50,000  bathing- 
suits,  free  to  all  who  come ;  and  countless  dress- 
ing-rooms and  lockers. 

How  have  the  people  appreciated  it?  Let  the 
figures  of  attendance  tell  the  story :  In  one  year 
371,000  visits  were  made  to  the  indoor  gymna- 
siums, there  were  2,279,000  recorded  visitors  to 
outdoor  recreations, — no  less  than  734,000  in  a 
single  month,  — while  there  were  1,600,000  admis- 
sions to  the  swimming-  and  shower-baths. 

The  motto  of  the  play-park  promoters  is  "all  or 
none."  If  you  are  going  to  provide  such  a  center 
have  it  big  enough  so  that  all  can  amuse  them- 
selves at  something— even  the  toddlers  who  will 
kick  around  all  day  in  the  sand-pile  and  never 
whimper.  Of  course,  mother  and  grandmother 
are  not  going  to  play  basket-ball,  or  any  such 
strenuous  games,  but  they  can  "play"  in  talking 
with  each  other'  in  meeting  "in  the  "recreation- 
houses,  where  they  bring  their  sewing  and  cro- 
cheting, while  looking  after  the  babies.  They 
can  "play"  amid  the  books  and  magazines  pro- 
vided for  them.  They  can  "play"  while  listening 
to  lectures  and  concerts  too.     That  's  the  idea ! 


have  these  places  right  at  their  own  doors,  too, 
as  they  are  distributed  throughout  the  city 
and  are  more  numerous  in  the  thickly  settled 
districts. 

A  recreation-house  is  a  feature  of  this  plan. 
Appropriate  in  design,  it  was  erected  merely  for 
its  purpose,  which  is  public,  indoor  recreation.  It 
contains  a  hall  where  concerts,  exhibitions,  and 
other  entertainments  are  given  by  the  people 
themselves ;  also  club-rooms  for  both  men  and 
women,  a  neighborhood  library,  a  restaurant 
where  simple  food  is  sold  at  cost,  baths  and  other 
conveniences.  Yet  everything  is  free  except  the 
meal-service.     The  city  pays  the  bills. 

In  the  space  for  gardens,  fifty  or  more  of  the 
little  folk  may  amuse  themselves  raising  flowers 
and  vegetables  for  the  coveted  prizes.  In  other 
spots  are  the  open-air  gymnasium,  room  for  base- 
ball, foot-ball,  and  other  sports.  At  the  noon 
hour,  the  ground  is  reserved  for  the  children  of 
the  public  schools  near  by,  when  one  may  see  a 
thousand  boys  and  girls'  disporting  themselves, 
and  all  in  a  space  three  hundred  feet  square.  This 
and  the  other  grounds  have  had  their  gates  open 
less  than  five  years,  but  in  that  time  they  have 
changed  from  a  social  experiment  to  a  public 
necessity. 
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Baltimore's  Public  Athletic  League  is  working  to 
the  same  end,  with  its  ten  playgrounds  absolutely 
free,  each  provided  with  up-to-date  gymnastic 
apparatus.  Most  of  the  expense  of  establish- 
ing what  is  one  of  the  best  systems  of  popular 
play  was  paid  by  the  man  who,  years  ago,  believed 
American  cities  needed  this  feature.  So  to  Rob- 
ert Garrett  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the 
founder  of  Baltimore's  resorts  of  this  kind.  In 
Philadelphia  they  have  turned  some  of  the  most 
unsightly  corners  of  the  city  into  places  where 
old  and  young  alike  come  by  the  thousand.  Some 
thirty  play-parks  are  now  being  maintained  by  the 
Boston  Board  of  Education  in  the  public  parks 
and  school-yards;  while  Pittsburg  is  spending 
two  million  dollars  in  play-parks  modeled  on  the 
plan  of  the  Chicago  system.  And  not  only  in 
these,  but  in  many  other  communities,  "Micky" 
and  "Muggsy"  and  "Pete"  do  not  have  to  steal  car 
rides  or  toss  pennies  in  a  back  alley  for  sport. 
They  can  stretch  their  muscles  and  stir  up  the 
blood  with  the  kind  of  sport  that  appeals  to  every 
healthy  boy,  whether  freckled-faced  or  not,  and 
they  are  making  the  most  of  it.  Yes,  the  middle 
of  the  street,  the  railroad-vard,  and  the  back  lot 


ONE    WHO    APPRECIATES    THE    CITY    PLAYGROUNDS. 

have  lost  much  of  their  popularity  as  "social  cen- 
ters" since  the  play-parks  began  to  compete  with 
them.    Public  playgrounds  have  come  to  stay. 


CAPTAIN  CHUB 

BY    RALPH    HENRY    BARBOUR 


Chapter  XIII 

THE    CREW    ENTERS    SOCIETY 

"What  day  of  the  month  is  this?"  demanded  Roy. 

"Fourteenth,"  hazarded  Chub. 

"Fifteenth,"  answered  Dick,  doubtfully. 

"We  need  a  calendar,"  said  Roy,  looking 
vaguely  about  the  cabin.  "But  whether  it  's  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth,  fellows,  we  ought  to  write 
to  Harry.  She  's  going  home  the  twentieth  and 
we  promised  to  be  there  in  three  weeks.  That 
would  be  the  twenty-first." 

"That 's  so,"  said  Chub.  "We  've  only  got  seven 
more  days.     You  write,  Roy,  like  a  good  chap." 

"What  shall  I  say?" 

"Just  tell  her  we  '11  be  along  the  twenty-first. 
Of  course,  we  don't  have  to  start  right  off  after 
we  get  there.  I  think  it  would  be  fun  to  stay 
there  a  while,  don't  you  ?" 

"Yes."  Roy  left  the  window-seat  on  which  he 
had  been  stretched  and  went  over  to  the  table  to 
write.  "Let  me  take  your  fountain-pen,  Dick, 
will  you?     Mine  's  dry." 


"You  can  take  it  if  you  can  find  it,"  answered 
Dick,  looking  up  from  his  book.  "I  have  n't  seen 
it  since  I  loaned  it  to  Chub  yesterday." 

"Dickums,  I  gave  it  back  to  you,"  responded 
Chub,  gravely.  "I  remember  the  circumstances 
perfectly;  the  whole  thing  comes  back  to  me  as 
though  it  were  but  yesterday." 

"It  was  but  yesterday,"  said  Dick.  "Look  in 
your  pocket." 

"Merely  as  a  matter  of  form,"  murmured  Chub. 
"Why,  here  it  is !  How  strange !  Some  one 
must  have  put  it  there.     Catch,  Roy." 

Roy  caught,  opened  the  pen,  and  then  proceeded 
to  write  the  letter. 

-  It  was  the  second  day  after  Chub's  success 
with  the  grasshopper  bait,  and  the  second  day  of 
rain.  Yesterday,  it  had  merely  showered  at  in- 
tervals, and  the  three  had  half  a  day  of  good 
fishing;  but  since  about  dawn  it  had  been  pouring 
torrents  and  they  had  been  forced  to  remain  in- 
doors save  when,  at  about  eleven,  they  had  gone 
in  bathing.  That  had  been  good  fun;  there  is  a 
certain    excitement    about    bathing    in    a    heavy 
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downpour  of  rain  that  is  missing  under  other 
conditions.  Chub  had  pretended  to  be  dis- 
gruntled. "What  's  the  use  of  bathing,"  he  had 
asked,  "when  you  're  sopping  wet  before  you  get 
into  the  water?"  But  he  had  enjoyed  it  as  much 
as  any  of  them. 

The  Slozv  Poke  stood  the  deluge  well,  all  things 
considered.  The  rain  managed  to  get  under  the 
door  of  the  after  cabin  until  they  spread  towels 
along  the  sill,  and  there  was  a  small  leak  in  the 
bedroom.  But  Chub  declared  that  he  did  n't 
mind  as  long  as  it  .was  n't  over  the  bed. 

"I  think,"  remarked  Dick  a  few  minutes  later, 
laying  down  his  book  with  a  yawn  and  glancing 
disapprovingly  out  of  the  rain-streaked  windows, 
"that  we  've  had  enough  of  this  place.  Let  's  go 
on.    What  do  you  say,  Roy?" 

"Ask  the  captain,"  said  Roy,  sealing  his  note 
to  Harry. 

"That  sounds  like  mutiny  to  me,"  said  Chub. 

"For  goodness'  sake,  Dick,  let  's  mutiny  and 
stop  his  talking  about  it!" 

"Yes,  why  don't  you  ?"  asked  Chub,  eagerly. 
"I  've  been  looking  forward  all  along  for  a  mu- 
tiny. I  wish  to  put  some  one  in  irons  and  confine 
him  in  the  lazaret." 

"Lazaret  nothing!"  protested  Dick.  "The  laza- 
ret is  where  they  put  sick  folks." 

"Dickums,"  responded  Chub,  haughtily,  "with- 
out wishing  to  hurt  your  feelings  I  'd  like  to  say 
that  you  show  a  lamentable  ignorance  regarding 
things  — er— nautical.  Let  me  prescribe  for  you 
a  short  course  of  Clark  Russell,  W.  H.  G.  King- 
ston, and  Marryat." 

"I  've  read  as  many  of  Marryat's  as  you  have," 
replied  Dick,  in  injured  tones.  "And  I  know  that 
a  lazaret  is  a  hospital." 

"On  some  ships  maybe,  Dickums,"  answered 
Chub,  amiably,  "but  not  on  the  Slow  Poke.  And 
speaking  of  that,  fellows,  we  have  n't  changed 
her  name  yet.  I  thought  we  were  going  to  get 
some  paint  and  fix  it." 

"Well,  you  're  captain,"  answered  Roy. 

"If  I  am  not  in  error,"  responded  Chub,  with 
dignity,  "it  is  the  able  seaman  that  does  the  paint- 
ing, and  not  the  captain." 

"The  original  question,"  said  Dick,  "was,  do 
we  go  on  or  do  we  stay  here  ?" 

"We  go  on,"  answered  Chub.  "If  it  stops  rain- 
ing before  five  o'clock  we  '11  go  on-  to-day.  I,  too, 
would  visit  new  scenes.  Besides,  we  must  get 
somewhere  where  we  can  post  that  note  to  Harry. 
Also,  I  shall  buy  a  newspaper  and  find  out  what 
the  date  is.  Why,  for  all  we  know,  to-day  may 
be  yesterday  or  to-morrow !  Think  of  eating 
yesterday's  supper  to-day!" 

"I  don't  want  to  growl,"  said  Dick,  "but  I  think 


it  would  be  jolly  nice  to  stop  somewhere  and  get 
a  good  meal.  It  's  all  right  for  you  fellows,  be- 
cause you  don't  have  to  cook  everything  we  have, 
but  I  'm  getting  tired  of  eating  my  own  cooking." 

Chub  bounded  out  of  his  chair  and  pointed 
dramatically  at  Dick.  "Mutiny !"  he  cried.  "Mu- 
tiny at  last!  Put  him  in  irons,  Roy;  put  him  in 
irons !  Happy  I  am  that  I  've  lived  to  see  this 
day !" 

"Who  '11  cook  supper?"  asked  Roy. 

"Oh,  we  '11  let  him  go  before  it  's  time  to  cook 
supper.     Get  the  irons,  Roy." 

"Where  are  they?" 

Chub  struck  his  forehead  in  despair,  and  sank 
back  into  his  seat.  "Lost !  lost !  all  is  lost !  We 
forgot  to  bring  any  irons !" 

"We  might  keel-haul  him  or  hang  him  from 
the  yardstick,"  suggested  Roy,  hopefully. 

"You  mean  yardarm,  of  course,"  said  Dick. 
"But  there  is  n't  any,  and  I  don't  believe  we  've 
got  a  keel  that  deserves  the  name.  So  you  '11 
have  to  think  of  something  else.  Meanwhile, 
I  'm  going  to  get  this  chap  out  of  trouble."  And 
he  took  up  his  book  again. 

"If  he  only  showed  the  least  bit  of  remorse," 
sighed  Chub,  observing  him  sadly,  "I  might  be 
merciful.  But  this — this  shameless  effrontery 
pains  me.  I  tell  you  what,  Roy,  we  '11  sentence 
him  to  make  an  omelet  for  supper." 

"We  have  n't  any  eggs,"  said  Dick,  without 
looking  up  from  his  book.  Chub  cast  his  eyes  to 
heaven  and  groaned  tragically. 

"No  eggs !  no  irons  !  Ye  gods !  have  n't  we 
any  of  the  necessities  of  life  on  this  ship?  What 
have  we  got,  Dick  ?" 

"Beans,  bacon,  potatoes,  bread,  condensed  milk, 
coffee,  tea,  butter,  canned  peas  and  tomatoes, 
stewed  apricots  —  " 

Chub  groaned. 

"No  more,  I  beg  of  you !  I  'm  going  to  look  at 
the  map,  fellows,  and  if  there  's  a  place  we  can 
reach  by  seven  o'clock  where  we  can  buy  a  good 
meal,  we  '11  go  there,  rain  or  no  rain !  What  my 
soul  demands  is  a  course  dinner,  with  clams, 
soup,  fish,  roast,  game,  salad — "  The  rest  was 
lost,  for  he  had  disappeared  up  the  iron  stairway 
to  the  wheel-house.  Dick  laid  down  his  book 
again. 

Not  only  had  the  rain  somewhat  abated,  but 
there  were  signs  of  clearing.  Twenty  minutes 
later  the  Slow  Poke  was  on  her  way  again. 

That  evening  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  Slow 
Poke  "reentered  society,"  as  Chub  put  it.  They 
made  a  landing  before  six,  finding  a  convenient 
place  a  few  hundred  yards  from  a  big  hotel  which 
stood  on  a  bluff  almost  overhanging  the  river, 
and  at  seven  were  seated  at  a  table  in  the  great 
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dining-room,   fairly  reveling  in  the  feast.     They 
had  dressed  in  their  evening  clothes. 

"This,"  observed  Chub,  as  he  spread  a  yard- 
square  napkin  over  his  knees  and  looked  at  the 
menu,  "is  about  what  the  doctor  ordered.  Shall 
we  dally  with  a  little  of  the  caviar,  Roy,  or  de- 
scend at  once  upon  the  cherrystone  clams?  Let 
us  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  all  the  evening  to 
do  justice  to  this  meal,  and  not  be  hasty.  The 
French,  Dickums,  draw  a  fine  distinction  between 


with   a   sigh   of   blissful    satisfaction,    and   gazed 
benevolently  about  him. 

"I  feel  better,"  he  murmured ;  "much  better." 
On  the  broad  piazza  they  ran  into  a  group  of 
college  friends  of  Roy  and  Chub,  and  so  the  rest 
of  the  evening  was  hilarious  enough.  By  ten 
o'clock,  at  which  time  they  went  back  to  the  Slow 
Poke,  they  had  enlarged  their  circle  of  acquain- 
tances until  it  included  most  of  the  young  folks 
at  the  hotel.     The  next  morning  they  had  break- 
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a  gourmand  and  a  gourmet.  The  former  is  merely 
a  glutton,  while  the  latter  is  a  connoisseur,  an 
epicure.  For  me,  a  few  of  the  clams,  a  little  of 
the  consomme  — with  radishes  and  cucumbers, 
some  of  the  bluefish,  a  wee  portion  of  the  boiled 
fowl,  a  slice  of  beef,  some  potatoes,  cauliflower, 
beets,  and— yes,  macaroni  an  gratin,  a  taste  or  the 
raspberry  sherbet,  a  bit  of  the  salad—" 

"Oh,  Chub,  for  goodness'  sake  !"  begged  Roy. 
"It  's  only  an  aggravation  to  hear  those  names !" 

An  hour  later  they  were  sipping  their  after- 
dinner  coffee  and  dallying  with  cheese  and  crack- 
ers.   Then  Chub  settled  a  little  lower  in  his  chair 


fast  aboard,  but  did  n't  linger  long  over  it,  for 
all  sorts  of  delightful  things  had  been  arranged. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  tennis  on  the  smooth 
clay  courts,  Roy  and  Chub  engaging  in  doubles 
with  a  pair  of  ambitious  friends  who  rather 
prided  themselves  on  their  prowess  with  racket 
and  ball.  After  four  sets,  Roy  and  Chub  had  re- 
tired, having  won  three  out  of  the  four.  Dick, 
meanwhile,  went  down  in  defeat  before  a  curly- 
haired  sub-freshman.  They  had  luncheon  at  the 
hotel  and  went  sailing  afterward  in  some  one's 
sloop.  (It  was  at  no  time  apparent  whose  boat 
it  was,   for  out  of  the  sixteen  fellows  who  had 
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crowded  aboard,  only  one  hesitated  to  give  or- 
ders, and  that  one  only  because  he  became  sea- 
sick as  soon  as  the  yacht  left  her  moorings.) 
There  was  more  tennis  after  the  cruise  was  com- 
pleted, in  which  Dick  found  a  foe  he  could  tri- 
umph over.  Then  they  went  back  to  the  neglected 
Slow  Poke  and  "brushed  up"  for  dinner. 

When  they  had  reached  the  table,  Chub  glanced 
over  the  menu  with  a  disappointed  expression, 
and.  shook  his  head.  "That  's  the  trouble  with 
these  hotels,"  he  said.  "There  's  no  variety. 
This  bill  's  just  about  the  same  as  last  night's. 
The  only  difference  is  that  they  've  called  the 
soups 'by  different  names  and  substituted  flounder 
— which  they  call  sole— for  bluefish." 

Later,  at  the  hotel  dance,  Chub  was  able  to  do 
his  full  duty  on  the  ball-room  floor,  and  was  ably 
assisted  by  Roy.  Dick,  however,  preferred  to  sit 
on  the  piazza  and  swap  yarns  with  the  curly- 
haired  sub-freshman,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
been  forcibly  assisted  through  a  window  onto  the 
dancing  floor,  that  he  consented  to  uphold  the 
honor  of  the  Slow  Poke,  as  Chub  eloquently  put 
it. 

The  next  day,  the  second  of  their  stay,  they 
gave  a  luncheon  on  board  the  house-boat.  Dick 
cooked  the  viands  and  they  were  served  under 
the  awning  on  the  upper  deck.  The  menu  was 
neither  varied  nor  extensive,  but  each  of  the 
eight  invited  guests  vowed  that  they  had  never 
tasted  anything  better.  And,  of  course,  it  was 
lots  of  fun.  After  luncheon  the  Slow  Poke  was 
persuaded  to  sidle  out  into  the  stream,  and  for  an 
hour  she  waddled  up  or  down  the  river.  Every 
one  of  the  guests  insisted  on  signing  articles  with 
Captain  Chub  at  once,  and  it  required  all  of  the 
latter's  tact  and  diplomacy  to  ward  them  off. 

"I  wish  you  fellows  could  come  along,"  he 
said,  "but  you  see  how  it  is.  We  've  got  to  go 
on  up  to  Ferry  Hill  and  get  Doctor  Emery  and 
his  daughter ;  so  there  won't  be  much  room." 

Whereupon  one  of  the  more  enthusiastic  fel- 
lows declared  that  he  'd  ask  nothing  better  than 
to  sleep  on  deck,  and  the  other  seven  echoed  him. 
It  required  a  deal  of  argument  to  persuade  them 
of  the  impracticability  of  the  plan.  There  was 
another  jolly  evening  at  the  big  hotel,  and  then 
the  three  bade  good-by  to  their  old  friends  and 
new,  for  the  Slow  Poke  was  to  go  on  her  way 
again  in  the  morning.  But  when  morning  came, 
they  found  that  they  were  not  to  leave  unat- 
tended, for  half  a  dozen  of  the  fellows  had  gath- 
ered on  the  landing  to  see  them  off  and  wish  them 
good  luck. 

"See  you  in  September,"  they  shouted  as  the 
Slow  Poke  ambled   away.     "Don't   get   arrested 
for  exceeding  the  speed  limit !" 
Vol.  XXXVI. -75. 


"Stop  when  you  come  back,  fellows !  Don't 
forget !" 

"I  'm  going  to  practise  serving,  Somes !  I  '11 
beat  you  worse  than  ever  this  fall!"  (This  from 
the  curly-haired  sub-freshman.) 

Chub  tooted  the  whistle  frenziedly,  there  was 
much  waving  of  caps,  and  the  landing  fell  away 
astern. 

The  Slow  Poke  made  good  time  that  day.  They 
stopped  above  Poughkeepsie  for  dinner  and  in  the 
afternoon  went  on  up  against  a  stiff  tide  as  far 
as  Kingston.  It  was  a  day  of  alternate  sun  and 
cloud,  and  the  scenery  on  both  sides  of  the  broad 
stream  merited  all  the  attention  they  gave  it.  For 
the  most  part,  when  not  busy  with  navigation, 
they  sat  under  the  awning  and  were  beautifully 
lazy.  Just  before  sunset,  they  tied  up  to  the  bank 
and  prepared  supper.  Their  three  days  of  hotel 
living  had  quite  restored  their  appetite  for  the 
plainer  fare  which  Dick  provided,  and  they  went 
at  their  meals  with  keen  appreciation.  They  went 
early  to  bed,  for  it  was  the  evening  of  the  eigh- 
teenth and  they  were  due  at  Ferry  Hill  on  the 
twenty-first,  and  there  remained  a  full  forty 
miles  to  be  covered.  There  was  an  early  start 
the  next  morning,  and  that  day  and  the  next  the 
Slow  Poke  attended  strictly  to  business,  and 
climbed  the  river  slowly  but  surely.  The  only 
incident  of  moment  occurred  on  the  twentieth 
when,  having  stopped  for  dinner  at  a. little  village 
and  moored  to  the  side  of  a  ferry  slip,  the  sign 
on  a  neighboring  building  caught  Roy's  eye. 

"Paint,  Varnish,  Wall  Paper,"  announced  the 
sign.  He  pointed  it  out  to  the  others,  and  after 
dinner  they  delayed  the  voyage  for  the  better 
part  of  an  hour  while  the  name  on  the  bow  of 
the  boat  was  changed  from  Jolly  Roger  to  Sloiu 
Poke.  Dick  did  the  new  lettering,  and  if  it  was  n't 
exactly  perfect  it,  at  least,  answered  its  purpose. 
In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  they  were  forced 
to  stop  and  take  on  gasolene,  and  Dick  improved 
the  opportunity  to  lay  in  a  new  store  of  cylinder 
oil.  For  the  rest  of  that  day,  whenever  he  dis- 
appeared they  had  only  to  peek  in  at  the  door  of 
the  engine-room  to  find  him  spattering  oil  lov»- 
inglyand  enthusiastically  over  the  engine  and 
adjacent  territory. 

"It  is  n't  that  I  mind  the  expense  so  much," 
muttered  Chub,  "but  I  hate  to  think  what  would 
happen  if  any  one  carelessly  dropped  a  match  in 
this  part  of  the  boat.  She  's  so  saturated  with 
that  smelly  oil  that  she  'd  simply  go  up  in  a  burst 
of  flame." 

"No  engine  will  run  smoothly  without  plenty 
of  oil,"  grumbled  Dick. 

"I  don't  expect  it  to,  Dickums,  but  there  's 
such  a  thing  as  being  overkind.     Some  morning 
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you  '11  wake  up  and  find  that  poor  engine  floating 
lifelessly  on  a  sea  of  cylinder  oil.  You  're  simply 
drowning  it !" 

The  morning  of  the  twenty-first  found  them 
still  some  twenty  miles  below  Ferry  Hill  and  the 
Slow  Poke  was  put  at  her  best  pace  in  the  hope 
of  reaching  her  destination  by  luncheon-time. 
And  she  responded  nobly  to  the  demand,  nosing 
her  way  up  to  the  boat-house  landing  at  Ferry 
Hill  shortly  before  one  o'clock. 


Chapter  XIV 

THE   SLOW  POKE  TAKES   ON    PASSENGERS 

"Back  to  the  old  home,"  murmured  Chub,  as  he 
leaned  over  the  railing  of  the  upper  deck  and  let 
his  gaze  travel  over  the  scene  before  him.  Be- 
side the  landing  at  the  right  was  the  boat-house; 
to  the  left,  the  little  stretch  of  white  beach; 
before  him,  the  winding  path  leading  upward 
through  a  thick  grove  of  rustling  trees.  Afar  up 
on  the  hill,  the  tower  of  School  Hall  showed 
above  the  tree-tops.  Roy,  on  the  float,  took  a 
final  hitch  in  the  bowline,  straightened  himself, 
and  looked  about. 

"Things  have  n't  changed  much,  have  they?" 
he  asked. 

"Can't  expect  them  to,  in  less  than  a  year," 
answered  Chub. 

"There  's  Hammond  over  there,"  muttered 
Roy,  shading  his  eyes  and  looking  across  the 
glittering  river. 

"Well,  that  's  just  where  we  left  it,"  laughed 
Chub.  "And  Harry's  Island  is  in  the  same  place, 
too,  strange  as  it  may  seem.  And  the  river  still 
flows  to  the  south,  and — " 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Roy.  "But  I  don't  think  much 
of  the  welcome  they  've  provided,  do  you?" 

"I  do  not,"  answered  Chub,  with  emphasis.  "I 
expected  at  least  a  brass  band  and  a  collation." 

"Bother  the  brass  band!"  said  Dick,  appearing 
from  the  engine-room  wiping  his  oil-stained 
hands  on  a  piece  of  waste.  "But  a  collation  has 
a  cheerful  sound." 

"I  thought  surely  that  Harry  would  be  here," 
said  Roy,  with  a  trace  of  disappointment.  "I 
wonder  if  she  's  back."     He  looked  up  the  path. 

"Maybe  she  did  n't  get  that  letter,"  suggested 
Dick.  "If  she  did  n't,  she  would  n't  know  when 
to  look  for  us.  And  here  we  have  invited  our- 
selves to  luncheon !" 

"Let  me  see,"  inquired  Chub,  "we  posted  that 
letter  at  the  hotel,  did  n't  we?" 

"Of  course,"  answered  Dick.  "Roy  wrote  it 
that  afternoon;  don't  you  remember?" 

"I  remember  his  writing  it,"  said  Chub,  "but  I 


never  saw  it  afterward.  Did  you  mail  it  at  the 
office,  Roy?" 

"Yes— er— I  guess  so^  I  put  it  in  my  pocket 
when  we  went  to  dinner." 

"Ten  to  one,  you  did  n't  mail  it!"  exclaimed 
Dick. 

"Suppose  you  look  in  your  pocket,"  Chub  sug- 
gested. Roy  walked  into  the  forward  cabin  with 
a  frown  on  his  face.  Chub  and  Dick  grinned 
across  at  each  other.  In  a  moment  Roy  returned 
with  the  letter  in  his  hand  and  looking  very 
sheepish. 

"It  was  in  the  pocket  of  my  dinner  jacket,"  he 
announced.    The  others  looked  disgusted. 

"You  're  a  nice  one !"  exclaimed  Chub.  "Here 
we  are  with  nothing  on  board  for  luncheon  and 
no  one  to  invite  us  to  the  Cottage." 

"I  'm  awfully  sorry,"  muttered  Roy.  "I  don't 
know  how  I  came  to  forget  it." 

"Well,  there  's  bacon  and  potatoes,  is  n't 
there?"  he  added  with  an  attempt  at  cheerfulness. 

"Bacon  and  potatoes !"  growled  Chub.  "I  'm 
sick  of  bacon  and  potatoes!" 

"And  I  'm  sick  of  cooking  'em!"  added  Dick. 
"I  thought  we  were  going  to  get  a  good  luncheon 
at  the  Cottage." 

"Well,  why  not  go  up  and  call  on  the  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Emery?"  asked  Chub.  "They  '11  be 
certain  to  ask  us  to  lunch." 

"It  looks  too  cheeky,"  said  Roy. 

"Think  of  your  minding  that !"  murmured 
Chub.  Then,  "I  know!"  he  exclaimed.  "We  '11 
blow  the  whistle  and  maybe  some  one  will  come !" 

"Good  idea!"  Dick  cried.  He  darted  into  the 
wheel-house  and  in  a  moment  the  whistle  was 
screeching  loudly.  "That  ought  to  fetch  some 
one,"  said  he. 

"Toot-toot  I  Toot-toot-toot  I"  said  the  whistle. 
Dick  kept  up  the  racket  for  a  full  minute,  and 
then  they  awaited  results.  Several  more  minutes 
passed. 

"What  time  is  it?"  asked  Dick.  Chub  looked 
at  his  watch. 

"Almost  a  quarter  past  one,"  he  replied.  "And 
they  have  luncheon  at  one." 

Dick  groaned. 

"Listen !"  exclaimed  Roy.  From  up  the  hill 
came  a  faint,  shrill  cry. 

"It  's  Harry!"  Chub  exclaimed.  He  scrambled 
down  to  the  landing  just  as  a  white-clad  figure 
came  into  sight  up  the  path. 

"Ship  ahoy!"  she  called,  gleefully,  using  her 
hands  as  a  megaphone,  and  there  was  an  answer- 
ing shout  of'  joy  in  chorus  from  the  boat.  The 
next  moment  they  were  all  shaking  hands  on  the 
landing,  laughing  and  talking  together  in  a  babel 
of  sound. 
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"I  thought  you  were  n't  coming!"  cried  Harry. 
"You  promised  to  write  and  you  never  did  it !" 

Harriet  Emery,  or  Harry,  as  she  preferred  to 
be  called,  was  the  daughter  of  Doctor  Emery,  the 
principal  of  Ferry  Hill  School.  She' was  a  very 
charming  girl.  She  had  pronouncedly  red  hair 
of  a  very  pretty  shade,  a  pair  of  sparkling  blue 
eyes,  a  somewhat  pert,  little,  uptilted  nose,  and  a 
complexion  which,  in  spite  of  the  coat  of  tan 
which  was  beginning  to  overspread  it,  was  very 
attractive. 

"Well,  you  certainly  have  grown !"  exclaimed 
Chub,  backing  off  that  he  might  get  the  full  effect. 
of  the  graceful  figure  in  its  white  dress.  "Skirts 
down  and  hair  up !"  he  added  with  a  shake  of  his 
head.  "Harry,  you  must  come  to  Class  Day  next 
year.    Will  you?" 

"Do  you  really  think  I  've  grown?"  she  asked, 
eagerly. 

"Grown  \"  echoed  Roy.  "You  look  a  whole 
foot  taller!" 

"That  's  because  she  wears  her  hair  that  way," 
said  Dick. 

"Dick  Somes,  it  is  not !"  Harry  turned  upon 
him  indignantly. 

"Dick  Somes,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself!"  mimicked  Chub.  "Don't  you  mind 
him,  Harry.  He  never  did  have  any  manners  in 
spite  of  my  careful  training.  We  were  begin- 
ning to  think  you  were  n't  here,  Harry." 

"I  did  n't  know  when  you  were  coming,  silly ! 
Why  did  n't  you  write  ?  I  've  been  awfully  anx- 
ious." 

"Write  ?  Oh,  but  we  did  write ;  we  wrote," 
said  Chub.     "Did  n't  you  get  Roy's  letter?" 

"Of  course  I  did  n't,"  replied  Harry,  suspi- 
ciously, glancing  around  her  at  the  preternatur- 
ally  sober  countenances.  "I  don't  believe  you 
wrote." 

"How  passing  strange!"  murmured  Chub. 
"Roy,  hand  the  lady  her  letter.  She  appears  to 
doubt  my  word." 

Roy  laughed,  and  fished  the  missive  from  his 
pocket. 

"You  did  n't  send  it !"  Harry  exclaimed.  Chub 
shook  his  head. 

"No,  we  feared  it  might  alarm  you.  We 
thought  it  better  to  bring  it  along  with  us.  You 
will  see  that  we  agreed  to  be  here  the  twenty- 
first.  It  is  now  the  twenty-first.  And  here  we 
are,  right  on  time.  Punctuality  is  one  of  our 
principal  virtues.  Tell  her  some  of  the  others, 
Dick." 

"The  fact  is,"  owned  Roy,  "that  I  forgot  to 
mail  it,  Harry.  I  have  to  admit  it,  but  I  'm 
awfully  sorry,  really." 

"Well,  it  does  n't  matter  now  that  you  're  here, 


does  it?"  asked  Harry,  beamingly.  "And  does  n't 
the  Jolly  Roger  look  beautiful?" 

"She  is  no  longer  the  Jolly  Roger,"  corrected 
Chub.  "We  have  changed  the  name  to  the  Slow 
Poke.  After  you  've  been  on  her  a  while  you  '11 
know  why.  But  she  does  look  pretty  well.  I 
take  very  good  care  of  her.  Of  course,  if  I  had 
a  capable,  intelligent  crew,  I  might  do  much  bet- 
ter, but—" 

"Chub,  you  're  just  as  silly  as  ever!"  said 
Harry,  severely.  "I  should  think  that  going  to 
college  would  make  you  more  sensible." 

"It  '11  take  more  than  a  year  to  affect  him  that 
way,"  said  Dick. 

"Oh,  I  'm  so  glad  to  see  you  all!"  exclaimed 
Harry,  beaming  from  one  to  another  of  the  trio. 
"But  we  must  hurry  back  because  luncheon  is  on 
the  table  and  I  told  mama  I  'd  bring  you  right 
up." 

The  boys  gazed  at  each  other  and  smiled  cov- 
ertly.    Chub  shook  his  head  regretfully. 

"It  's  very  nice  of  you,  Miss  Emery,  and  we  ap- 
preciate your  thoughtfulness,  but  the  fact  is  that 
Dick  had  just  announced  dinner  when  you  ap- 
peared. So  I  think  we  had  better  decline  your 
invitation." 

"Now  that  's  perfectly  horrid!"  cried  Harry  in 
disappointment.     "Please  come,  Chub!" 

Chub  hesitated,  frowning  tensely.  Dick  and 
Roy  grinned.     At  length — 

"Very  well,  if  you  put  it  that  way,"  acceded 
Chub.  "I  never  could  refuse  a  lady.  We  will  go, 
even  against  our  inclinations.  Dick,  clear  the 
viands  from  the  board." 

Dick  and  Roy  burst  into  laughter,  while  Harry 
looked  perplexedly  from  them  to  Chub's  grave 
countenance. 

"There  are  n't  any  viands,"  blurted  Dick.  "We 
have  n't  anything  but  bacon  and  potatoes." 

"Oh !"  said  Harry.  "Chub  Eaton,  you  're  a 
dreadful  fibber !  It  would  just  serve  you  right  if 
I  —  if  I  recalled  my  invitation." 

"Jehoshaphat !"  shrieked  Chub,  leaping  up  the 
path.  "I  won't  give  you  a  chance  !  I  '11  tell  your 
mother  you  '11  be  right  up."  They  heard  him 
scrambling  up  through  the  grove  ahead  of  them. 
But  when  they  reached  the  gate  in  the  hedge 
which  divided  the  school  grounds  from  the  woods, 
Chub  was  awaiting  them.  "We  will  all  go  in  to- 
gether," he  announced  with  dignity.  "It  will 
look  much  better." 

So  they  went  across  to  the  doctor's  residence, 
mounted  the  steps,  and  found  themselves  in  the 
little  parlor  shaking  hands  with  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Emery  and  the  latter's  sister,  who  was  to  remain 
at  the  Cottage  during  the  absence  of  Harry  and 
her  father. 
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Chub  and  Roy  and  Dick  had  been  quite  inti- 
mate with  the  doctor  and  his  wife  during  their 
school  years,  and  the  latter  were  unmistakably 
glad  to  see  them  again.  Luncheon  was  ready  and 
they  all  trooped  into  the  dining-room.  Of  course, 
there  was  much  to  tell  and  the  doctor  asked  a 
good  many  questions  of  Chub  and  Roy  regarding 
their  college  experience.  Afterward  the  conver- 
sation worked  around  to  the  cruise,  and  Chub 
recounted  their  adventures  up  to  date,  winning 
more  than  one  hearty  laugh  from  his  audience. 
Mrs.  Emery  wanted  them  to  bring  their  luggage 
ashore  and  occupy  beds  in  one  of  the  dormitories 
during  their  stay  at  Ferry  Hill,  but  they  declined 
the  invitation,  electing  to  stand  by  the  ship.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  Slow  Poke  was  to  remain  at 
Ferry  Hill  two  days.  Then  the  doctor  and  Harry 
were  to  go  aboard,  and  the  cruise  was  to  continue 
up  the  river.  There  was  only  one  dissenting 
voice,  and  that  was  Dick's. 

"Seems  to  me,"  he  said,  "we  ought  to  turn 
around  and  go  down  stream  awhile.  The  Slow 
Poke  's  been  tussling  with  the  current  ever  since 
we  started.  We  ought  to  give  her  a  rest  and  let 
her  float  with  the  tide  for  a  while." 

"Oh,  shucks,"  Chub  objected;  "put  some  more 
oil  on  the  engine,  Dickums.  What  's  the  good 
of  going  over  the  same  ground  — I  mean  the  same 
water— twice?     Let  's  discover  new  worlds." 

So  the  majority  had  its  way,  as  it  usually  does, 
and  the  Slow  Poke  was  slated  for  a  fortnight's 
trip  up  the  river  and  back  again. 

After  dinner  every  one  went  down  to  the  land- 
ing and  inspected  the  house-boat,  Roy  murmur- 
ing excuses  for  the  untidiness  of  the  rooms.  Mrs. 
Emery,  however,  declared  that  everything  looked 
very  neat,  and  that  she  rather  wished  she  were 
going,  too.  Whereupon  Chub  gallantly  offered  to 
sleep  on  deck. 

"What  a  dear  little  room!"  Harry  exclaimed 
when  her  room  on  the  boat  was  shown  her.  "It  's 
perfectly  lovely!"  Her  father's  room  adjoined  it 
and  he,  too,  was  delighted.  The  three  'boys 
"bunked"  together  in  the  rear  room. 

Roy  hurried  in  to  summon  Dick  to  his  duties  as 
engineer,  as  the  ladies  wanted  to  go  for  a  sail. 
The  Slow  Poke  meandered  up  the  river  for  a  cou- 
ple of  miles  and  the  guests  sat  on  the  upper  deck 
and  said  all  sorts  of  nice  things  about  her  and 
her  crew.  Harry  was  allowed  to  take  the  wheel 
for  a  while,  under  Chub's  tutelage,  and  was 
highly  pleased. 

The  boys  remained  at  the  school  two  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  they  went  to  all  their  old  haunts, 
played  a  good  deal  of  tennis,  and  had  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  time  of  it.    They  spent  an  after- 


noon on  Harry's  Island,  which  lay  in  the  river 
just  above  the  school,  and  talked  over  the  fun 
they  had  had  the  summer  before  while  camping 
out  there.  The  island  had  been  a  birthday  pres- 
ent to  Harry  from  her  father,  and  she  was  very 
proud  of  it. 

"When  I  get  through  college,"  she  declared, 
"I  'm  going  to  build  a  house  here  and  live  in  it  all 
my  days.    Won't  that  be  jolly?" 

"Pshaw,"  said  Dick,  "you  '11  get  married  and 
maybe  live  a  thousand  miles  from  here." 

"I  sha'n't,"  answered  Harry,  seriously.  "I  've 
decided  not  to  be  married,  ever.  I  told  Aunt 
Harriet  so  the  other  day  and  she  said  I  was  very 
sensible." 

They  visited  Harry's  menagerie  in  the  barn 
and  renewed  acquaintances  with  Methuselah,  the 
parrot,  several  Angora  cats  and  kittens,  squirrels, 
guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  white  mice,  and  pigeons. 
[Snip,  Harry's  fox-terrier,  had  long  since  wel- 
comed them.]  Methuselah  looked  not  a  whit  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  did  when  they  had  last  seen 
him,  and,  although  it  is  doubtful  if  he  remem- 
bered even  Dick,  he  acted  quite  cordially  and 
nipped  Roy's  finger  in  quite  an  intimate  manner. 

"Do  you  think,"  asked  Harry,  anxiously,  "that 
Snip  would  be  in  the  way  on  the  boat?" 

"Of  course  not,"  answered  Chub.  "We  're  go- 
ing to  take  him  along,  are  n't  we,  Snip?"  And 
Snip  wagged  his  stump  of  a  tail  in  enthusiastic 
affirmation. 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast  the  luggage 
was  taken  aboard,  the  doctor's  being  largely  com- 
posed of  books  and  papers,  and  at  ten  o'clock  all 
hands  were  at  the  landing,  Snip  being  so  excited 
that  he  was  obliged  to  bark  every  instant.  Doctor 
Emery  pretended  that  the  voyage  was  to  last  for 
months  at  least  and  was  very  solicitous  as  to  the 
state  of  the  larder.  Mrs.  Emery,  her  sister,  and 
John,  the  gardener  and  general  factotum,  were  on 
hand  to  witness  the  departure  and  to  wave 
good-by  as  the  Slow  Poke  nosed  her  way  free  of 
the  landing  and  started  off  on  the  second  stage  of 
her  voyage. 

"Good-by,  Mama !"  called  Harry  from  the  up- 
per deck,  waving  a  wisp  of  a  handkerchief  fran- 
tically. 

"Good-by!"  called  Mrs.  Emery.  "Don't  fall 
overboard !" 

"I  won't,"  promised  Harry,  earnestly. 

And  then  caps  and  handkerchiefs  waved  busily 
until  the  Slow  Poke  passed  around  the  end  of 
Harry's  Island  and  the  landing  disappeared  from 
view. 

"And  now,"  cried  Harry,  ecstatically,  "we  're 
really  at  sea !" 


(To  be  continued.) 
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I'd  be  a  mighty  hunter,  like 

Some  Kings  and  Presidents; 

And  tramp  through  forests  all  day  long, 
And  camp,  at  night,  in  tents. 


I'd  track  the  tiger  to  his  lair 

Through  all  the  jungle  lands; 

And  make  the  prowling  lion  roar 
Across  the  desert  sands. 


If  I  should  meet  a  grizzly  bear, 
You'd  see  him  quake  and  run; 

He'd  fear  my  knife,  my  eagle  eye 
And  bullets  from  my  gun. 

The  world  would  be  my  hunting-ground, 
When  searching  for  my  game; 

No  savage  beast  could  stand  before 
My  sure,  unerring  aim. 

With  trophies  of  these  mighty  hunts 

Suspended  on  the  wall, 
I'd  tell  what  a  "dead  shot"  I  was 

And  how  I  slew  them  all. 
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AUTHOR'S  NOTE 

The  tale  of  how  the  Dutchmen  of  the  seventeenth  century  developed  a  new  school  of  painting  is  a  part 
of  the  story  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  Dutch  people;  and  to  know  something  of  the  latter  will  help 
us  to  appreciate  what  the  painters  tried  to  do,  and  how  they  succeeded.  Accordingly,  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  this  series,  I  shall  describe  briefly  the  struggle  by  which  the  separate  provinces  became  united 
into  a  single  nation,  and  how,  during  the  struggle  for  independence,  the  people  also  found  time  to 
advance  themselves  in  the  arts  of  peace,  including  that  of  painting.  In  later  chapters  we  shall  see  what 
their  principal  artists  accomplished  in  portraiture,  in  landscape,  and  in  the  representation  of  the  indoor 
and  outdoor  life  of  the  people.  But,  while  our  talks  will  be  upon  Dutch  painting,  I  shall  try  to  make 
them  illustrate  a- few  principles  that  may  be  of  use  to  you  in  the  study  of  painting  generally. 


Chapter  I 

A    NEW    NATION    AND   A    NEW   ART 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  while  the  greater  part 
of  the  world  was  following  the  methods  of  Italian 
painting,  a  handful  of  artists,  born  in  the  lowlands, 
or  Netherlands,  discovered  for  themselves  a  new 
point  of  view  and  a  new  method  of  portraying" 
what  they  saw.  Their  art  was  of  a  new  kind  and, 
remarkable  to  relate,  it  grew  into  existence  while 
the  people  were  engaged  in  a  prolonged  struggle 
for  independence. 

All  painting  should  be  studied  in  its  relation  to 
the  times  in  which  it  was  produced;  and  the  more 
we  know  about  the  history  of  the  period  and  the 
social  habits  of  the  people,  the  better  shall  we 
understand  their  painting.  But  usually  a  school 
of  art  has  taken  a  long  time  to  grow.  In  the  case 
.of  Holland,  however,  her  art  sprang  into  exist- 
ence full-grown.  Taken  as  a  whole,  such  an  art 
had  never  before  existed,  and,  suddenly,  there  it 
was  in  full  flower ;  the  product  of  a  single  chapter 
of  the  world's  history. 

The  secret  of  the  matter,  as  I  shall  try  to  show, 
is  that  the  Dutch  were  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  rolled  back  upon  themselves  in  their 
little  group  of  provinces,  the  area  of  which,  all 
told,  is  not  much  bigger  than  that  of  Maryland. 
Instead  of  cramping  them,  this  served  to  develop 
their  self-reliance,  and  focused  their  interest  upon 
themselves.  Thus  during  the  eighty  years  in 
which  they  held  the  mighty  power  of  Spain  at 
bay,  the  fighting  and  plotting  were  only  the  acci- 
dents of  their  life;  its  real  aim  and  object  was 
the  development  of  their  country,  commercially 
and  intellectually,  and  their  pride  in  themselves 
and  their  country  outshone  the  shadows  of  their 
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trials.  This  trait  is  exhibited  most  remarkably 
in  their  paintings. 

These  pictures  contain  no  allusions  to  the  con- 
flict, except  that  there  is  one  by  Terburg  which 
represents  the  signing  of  the  Peace  of  Minister 
or  Westphalia,  by  which  it  was  eventually  settled. 
Yet  even  this  reveals  no  patriotic  emotion;  it  is 
simply  a  portrait  group  of  the  incident  and  of  the 
men  who  took  part  in  it.  Moreover,  except  in 
the  case  of  Rembrandt  and  Ruisdael,  the  Dutch 
pictures  are  not  characterized  by  emotion  of  any 
kind.  It  was  the  actual,  every-day  appearance 
of  individuals,  of  places,  of  flowers,  and  of  ani- 
mals that  occupied  the  painters'  attention.  In 
all  these  various  directions,  they  produced  an  art 
so  faithful  to  appearances  that  it  may  be  summed 
up  in  one  word  as  an  art  of  portraiture. 

And,  while  the  painters  were  doing  this,  their 
fellow-countrymen  were  equally  busy  in  other  arts 
of  peace.  Throughout  the  whole  struggle  they 
maintained  their  supremacy  over  the  enemy  upon 
the  sea,  so  that  foreign  commerce  flourished,  ex- 
plorations were  made,  and  distant  colonies  set- 
tled. Scientific  farming  produced  grasses  of  finer 
and  more  varied  quality,  that  made  their  cattle 
and  dairy  products  eagerly  sought  in  every  mar- 
ket. The  same  skill  was  expended  upon  garden 
produce,  and  their  development  of  the  potato, 
turnip,  and  other  roots  was  finally  the  means  of 
reducing  the  ravages  of  leprosy  and  scurvy,  that, 
before  the  introduction  of  vegetables  available  in 
winter,  had  annually  devastated  the  population 
of  Europe.  The  weavers,  driven  from  Southern 
provinces,  established  themselves  in  Holland,  add- 
ing immensely  to  her  wealth,  since  in  tapestries, 
linens,  silks,  and  woolens  they  were  unrivaled. 
Amsterdam  grew  to  be  the  commercial  metropolis 
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of  Western  Europe,  and  the  first  real  Bank  (of 
the  same  kind  as  the  Banks  of  to-day)  was  estab- 
lished in  that  city.  To  commemorate  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  Leyden,  which  had  been  effected 
by  cutting  the  dikes,  a  university  was  founded 
in  that  city  which  soon  attracted  the  most  famous 
scholars  and  scientists ;  for  this  university  soon 
led  the  world  in  scientific  inquiry,  in  international 
law,  and  in  medicine,  while  the  presses  issued  as 
many  books  as  the  rest  of  Europe  put  together. 
Thus,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  this  little 
nation,  with  a  foresight  and  endurance  unrivaled 
in  history,  was  the  mainspring  of  the  progress 
that  other  nations  have  since  pursued.  They 
fought  for  the  right  of  a  nation  to  be  governed 


When  the  first  scene  in  this  national  drama  was 
enacted,  not  one  of  the  painters  that  were  to  be- 
come famous  had  yet  been  born.  The  date  was 
1555,  when  the  great  Emperor  Charles  V,  a  worn- 
out  man  though  scarcely  fifty-six,  the  victim  of  a 
life  spent  in  perpetual  fighting  and  in  the  practice 
of  cruelties  such  as  prevailed  in  that  day,  retired 
from  the  control  of  his  vast  possessions  into  the 
seclusion  of  a  monastery.  The  imperial  crown 
of  Germany  and  Austria  he  handed  over  to  his 
brother,  Ferdinand ;  to  his  son  Philip  II  he  pre- 
sented Spain  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  Netherlands  then  included,  besides  Hol- 
land, the  provinces  which  now  form  Belgium, 
and    its    wealth    was    already   so   great,    that   the 


AN    EPISODE    IN    THE    SEA   BATTLE   OF  JUNE    18,  1666.  FROM   THE    PAINTING   BY    WILLEM   VAN    DER   VELDE. 

From  a  photograph  by  Franz  Hanfstaengl. 

as   it   desires   and   of   the    individual   to   worship  Emperor   had   drawn    from   it  two   fifths   of   the 

God  as  he  chooses,  and  they  established  commer-  vast  annual  sum  of  taxes  and  tribute  which  he 

cial  and  industrial  life  upon  solid  foundations.    In  exacted  from  his   subjects.     Brussels,   therefore, 

art,  also,  they  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  been  was    chosen    as    the    scene    of    the    ceremony    of 

the  pioneers  of  the  modern  World.  presentation,  which  was  enacted  with  great  pomp 
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A    FORTIFIED    TOWN.       FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    JAN    VAN    GOYEN. 
From  a  photograph  by  Franz  Hanfstaengl. 


in  the  hall  of  the  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Brabant; 
and,  while  the  Emperor  in  a  set  speech  congratu- 
lated Philip  upon  the  brilliance  of  his  future  and 
commended  him  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Netherlands, 
he  leaned  upon  the  shoulder  of  a  young  man  of 
twenty-two,  the  head  of  the  Dutch  nobility,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  "William  the  Silent,"  who  in 
a  few  years  was  to  become  the  leader  of  the 
people  in  their  resistance  to  Philip's  tyranny.  But 
as  yet  there  was  no  thought  of  revolt  in  his  mind, 
nor  in  those  of  other  future  patriots  present,  such 
as  the  Counts  of  Horn  and  Egmont ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  whole  assembly  was  in  tears,  and  the 
emotion  was  probably  genuine.  For  although 
Charles  V  had  slaughtered  thousands  of  his  "dear 
subjects"  in  the  Netherlands  alone,  and  was 
handing  over  the  remainder  like  cattle  to  his  son, 
he  had  won  the  admiration  which  is  given  to  a 
great  conqueror,  and  in  his  way  had  made  him- 
self popular ;  moreover,  the  old  idea  of  the  Middle 
Ages  still  prevailed  as  to  the  relations  between 
master  and  man  — the  rights  all  on  one  side,  the 
duties  all  on  the  other. 

Philip,  however,  was  of  different  kind.     Grim 
and  austere,   with  no   glamour  of   victory  about 


him,  ignorant  of  any  language  but  Spanish,  he 
disliked  the  Flemish  and  the  Dutch,  and  after 
four  years  retired  to  Spain  never  to  return,  leav- 
ing behind  him  in  Brussels  a  vice-regent.  Trust- 
ing no  one,  Philip  left  also  a  man  to  act  as  check 
upon  his  representative  and  to  spy  upon  the  peo- 
ple. Before  long,  a  League  was  formed  which 
presented  a  petition  to  the  vice-regent  for  certain 
rights  for  the  citizens,  ft  was  received  with  con- 
tempt. "Is  it  possible,"  exclaimed  a  courtier, 
"that  your  Highness  can  be  afraid  of  these  beg- 
gars?" The  -insult  stirred  the  patriotism  as  well 
as  the  indignation  of  the  country ;  the  patriots 
took  the  name  of  "Beggars,"  and  Philip  and  his 
representatives  soon  had  cause  to  recognize  the 
prowess  of  the  "Beggars  of  the  Land,"  and  even 
more  of  the  "Beggars  of  the  Sea."  For  acts  of 
open  warfare  commenced,  not  as  yet  against  the 
king,  but  against  his  agents ;  particularly  against 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  Philip's  most  able  and  pitiless 
general.  The  date  of  his  arrival  was  1567,  and 
in  this  year  Mierevelt,  the  earliest  of  the  great 
Dutch  portrait-painters,  was  born. 

Alva  established  the  "Council  of  Troubles,"  or, 
as   the   Dutch   had   good   cause   to   term   it,   the 
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"Council  of  Blood,"  and  many  thousands  of  per- 
sons, both  high  and  low,  were  its  victims.  Under 
William  of  Orange  a  revolution  was  waged 
against  the  hated  Alva.  The  most  important 
event  of  this  revolt  was  the  sudden  appearance 
at  Brill  of  a  small  squadron  of  the  "Beggars  of 
the  Sea,"  who  took  this  little  walled  city  at  the 
entrance  to  the  river  Maas,  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Rhine,  and  held  it  thenceforth  as  an  outpost 
on  land,  and  an  arsenal  for  their  naval  operations. 
This  victory  put  so  much  heart  into  the  patriots, 
that  in  a  Convention  at  Dort  the  Estates  of  Hol- 
land pledged  themselves  and  their  fortunes  to  the 
cause  which  William  of  Orange  was  champion- 
ing. This  was  the  year  1572,  and  in  it  another 
Dutch  portrait-painter,  Ravesteyn,  was  born. 


in  and  the  land  fight  was  converted  into  a  naval 
one,  with  the  usual  victory  for  the  "Beggars." 
It  was  to  commemorate  this  deliverance,  that,  as 
we  have  said,  the  University  of  Leyden  was 
founded.  But  in  awful  contrast  to  this  event  was 
the  capture  of  Antwerp  and  the  brutal  treatment 
of  its  citizens  by  Don  John  of  Austria,  who  had 
succeeded  Requesans  as  commander  of  the  Span- 
ish forces. 

The  horror  of  Antwerp's  fate  only  served  to 
draw  some  of  the  provinces  closer  together,  and 
in  1579  many  of  them  pledged  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes to  the  Union  of  Utrecht  — a  union  that  was 
to  be  the  corner-stone  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 
But  by  this  time  the  Netherlands  were  falling 
apart   into  two  divisions.     The   influence  of  the 
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Alva,  whose  cruelties  had  served  to  rouse  the 
patriotism  of  the  people,  was  recalled  and  was 
succeeded  by  Requesans.  the  Grand  Commander. 
The  siege  of  Leyden  followed.  But,  when  the 
city  had  been  reduced  to  dire  extremity,  there  sud- 
denly appeared  offshore  the  "Beggars  .  oF  the. 
Sea" ;  the  citizens  cut  the  dikes ;  the  fleet  sailed 


Court  at  Brussels  and  of  the  great  ducal  families 
was  drawing  the  south  back  toward  the  old  sys- 
tem. The  Flemish  had  come  to  be  of  the  same 
faith  as  the  Spaniards,  and  were  preparing  to 
make  terms  with  the  king. 

_Ehilip-'s.ans.wer_-to  the  Union  of- Utrecht  was  an 
infamous  offer  of  a  prize  of  25,000  crowns  for  the 
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head  of  William  of  Orange  and  the  promise  to 
confer  the  rank  of  a  noble  upon  his  murderer. 
It  drew  from  the  Dutch  leader  his  celebrated 
"Apology"  — or,  as  we  should  call  it  now,  his 
"Defense."  For  in  it  he  finally  tore  away  all 
pretense  of  allegiance  to  such  a  king,  flung  to 
the  wind   the   idea   that   "the   King  could   do   no 


proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  captains 
of  the  age.  It  was  fortunate,  however,  for  Dutch 
Independence  that  Philip  now  became  embroiled 
with  France  and  even  planned  to  conquer  Eng- 
land. His  Great  Armada  was  routed  in  1588; 
the  high  seas  were  more  than  ever  clear  for 
Dutch  enterprise  and  commerce ;  and  the  English 
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wrong,"  and  laid  at  his  door  the  responsibility 
for  the  horrors  of  his  rule.  He  set  forth  in  strong 
words  his  treachery,  falsehood,  and  cruelty,  and 
affirmed  that  a  king  as  well  as  his  subjects  had 
duties  to  perform,  and  that,  as  Philip  had  violated 
his,  the  Netherlands  would  renounce  him. 
Scarcely  had  Philip  time  to  read  this  startling 
challenge,  than  the  news  reached  him  that  the 
Provinces  had  solemnly  withdrawn  all  allegiance 
to  his  authority  and  to  him,  and  tendered  the 
crown  to  William.  The  latter's  reply  was  that 
henceforth  there  must  be  no  king  in  Holland; 
but  he  accepted  the  position  of  "Chief  Magis- 
trate." 

This  Dutch  "Declaration  of  Independence"  was 
speedily  followed  by  an  attack  on  William's  life. 
He  was  shot  in  the  head  by  an  assassin,  but  re- 
covered, to  fall  a  victim  two  years  later  to  the 
bullet  of  another  wretch  named  Gerard.  On 
Tuesday,  July  10,  1584,  William  the  Silent  passed 
into  the  Great  Silence.  It  was  in  the  same  year 
that  the  portrait-painter  Frans  Hals  was  born. 

The  fight  for  the  freedom  of  the  Netherlands 
was  continued  by  a  great  patriot  of  Holland, 
Olden  Barneveld,  while  the  forces  were  led  by 
William's  second  son,  Maurice,  who  in  his  cam- 
paigns against  the  Spanish  general  Parma  soon 


by  attacks  on  the  Spanish  coast  and  by  joining 
in  considerable  numbers  the  armies  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, helped  still  further  to  exhaust  the  power 
of  Spain.  Thus  when  Philip  died  in  1598,  he 
left  to  his  successor  a  much  poorer  country  at 
home  and  a  vain  war  in  foreign  parts. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  last  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Dutch,  with  incredible  energy,  had 
been  adding  to  their  resources  and  power  of  re- 
sistance; for  victory  in  war  is  apt  to  rest  with 
the  party  that  has  the  longest  purse.  While 
Maurice  was  slowly  gaining  advantages  over 
Parma's  troops,-  disheartened  by  arrears  of  pay, 
the  Dutch  mariners,  encouraged  by  the  merchants 
of  Amsterdam,  which  by  this  time  had  absorbed 
the  trade  of  the  once-great  markets,  Antwerp  and 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  were  urging  their  ships  over 
all  the  seas.  Trading  centers  were  established  in 
the  East  Indies  and  in  the  island  of  Java;  and 
the  first  attempt  was  made  to  reach  the  Pacific 
by  means  of  The  Northwest  Passage  and  around 
Cape  Horn. 

It  was  this  world-wide  spread  of  Holland's 
trade,  threatening  to  crowd  out  the  commerce  of 
Spain  from  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic,  that  put 
a  temporary  finish  to  the  languishing  war  in  the 
Netherlands.     In   1609  a  truce   for  twelve  years 
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was  arranged,  which  for  the  time  gave  to  Holland 
all  that  she  had  struggled  for  during  more  than 
half  a  century.  It  was  characteristic  of  this  re- 
markable people  that  one  of  the  first  advantages 
they  took  of  peace  was  to  pump  out  the  waters 


Hague,  painted  by  Ravesteyn,  who  also  produced 
at  this  time  two  of  those  large  group  portraits  of 
Town  Councils  and  Civic  Guards.  Two  portraits 
of  this  period  also  remain  by  Frans  Hals,  who  at 
the  signing  of  the  truce  was  twenty-five  years  old. 


THE    RIDING    SCHOOL.       FROM    THE    P 
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of  the  Beemster  Lake,  and  thus  add  to  their  terri- 
tory 18,000  acres  of  rich  meadow-land. 

During  this  truce,  the  brush  of  the  portrait- 
painters  was  busy.  Mierevelt  already,  when  he 
could  not  have  been  more  than  seventeen  years 
of  age,  if  he  drew  them  from  life,  had  executed 
portraits  of  William  the  Silent  and  now  he  was 
employed  in  picturing  Maurice  and  other  members 
of  the  Orange  family,  as  well  as  Olden  Barne- 
veld.  Orders  for  pictures  of  those  who  had  borne 
a  great  part  in  the  war  with  Spain  were  in  de- 
mand, as  is  proved  by  the  twenty-four  portraits 
of  colonels  that  now  hang  in  the  Museum  of  The 


UNTING    BY    PHILIP    WOUVERMAN. 
Franz  Hanfstaengl. 

In  that  year,  1609,  the  other  Dutch  artists  that 
are  now  famous  were  still  children  or  yet  un- 
born. Van  Goyen  and  Van  der  Neer,  to  become 
known  as  landscape-painters,  were,  respectively, 
thirteen  and  six  years  old;  the  future  painter  of 
flowers,  Jan  Van  Heem,  was  nine,  and  the  future 
master,  Rembrandt,  was  crawling  about  his 
father's  mill,  a  child  of  three.  But  during  the 
years  of  the  truce  quite  a  number  of  painters  were 
born  —  Bol,  who  later  became  the  pupil  of  Rem- 
brandt ;  Van  der  Heist  and  Terburg,  both  to  be 
great  masters  of  single  and  group  portraits ;  Van 
Ostade,   a   painter   of   peasant   life,    and   Gerard 
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Douw,  of  domestic  scenes;  the  landscape-painters 
Wynants,  Everdingen,  and  Cuyp ;  and  Willem 
van  Aelst,  whose  special  subject  was  dead  game. 

By  the  time  that  the  "twelve-year  truce"  ex- 
pired the  nations^of  Europe  were  engaged  in  the 
so  called  "Thirty  Years'  War" ;  in  the  magnitude 
of  which  the  affairs  of  Holland  played  only  a 
small  part.  Finally,  by  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia, or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  Peace  of  Mvtn- 
ster,  the  rival  powers  settled  their  own  differences 
and  recognized  the  independence  of  the  Nether- 
lands.   Peace  was  proclaimed  on  June  5,  1648. 

By  this  time  a  new  generation  of  painters  had 


painters  of  the  interior  of  Dutch  homes;  Jacob 
van  Ruisdael  and  Meindert  Hobbema,  portrayers 
of  landscape ;  Willem  Van  der  Velde,  the 
Younger,  whose  subject  was  the  sea  and  ship- 
ping; Wouverman,  notable  for  horse  pictures, 
and  Adriaen  van  der  Velde  and  Paul  Potter  for 
their  cattle  pieces. 

We  have  seen  how  strong  was  the  attachment 
of  the  Netherlanders  to  their  country,  and  how  the 
struggle  served  to  bind  them  still  closer  to  it  and 
to  one  another.  No  wonder  then  that  painting 
found  inspiration  in  the  same  direction.  The  re- 
sult  was  an  art  unknown  before  that  time,  the 
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been  born,  who  were  to  complete  the  honor-roll 
of  the  Dutch  School  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  most  famous  of  them  were:  Jan  Steen,  a 
painter  who  has  shown  us  the  manners  of  the 
time;   Vermeer  of   Delft   and   Pieter   de   Hooch, 


subject  of  which  was  life;  human  life  and  the  life 
of  nature ;  the  life  of  city  and  country,  of  harbors 
and  seas,  — even  the  dead-life  of  flowers,  fruits, 
and  game,  — an  art  of  portraiture,  executed  with 
most  patient  perfection. 


THE    LASS   OF   THE    SILVER   SWORD 

BY    MARY    CONSTANCE    DU    BOIS 


Chapter  XIII 


THE   BATTLE    MAID 


"Limpy,  dear,  please  stop  crying  and  tell  me 
what  's  happened,"  said  Jean,  putting  her  arms 
around  the  sobbing  girl. 

"Tony  come  back  last  night.  He  lost  his 
place,"  answered  Limpy.  "An'  he  — he  took  my — 
money, — my  ten  dollars!" 

"He  stole  it  ?"  Jean  asked,  breathlessly. 

"No,  he  made  me  give  it  to  him.  He  said  —  oh, 
dear!  he  'd  kill  me  for  tellin' !  Shut  the  door ;  he 
might  hear  us." 

"Whisper;  then  he  can't  hear,"  said  Jean,  clos- 
ing the  door  softly ;  and  Limpy  went  on  in  an  un- 
dertone :  "He  said  he  was  goin'  away  again,  an' 
he  made  me  give  him  the  ten  dollars.  I  ain't  had 
no  chance  to  give  'em  to  doctor.  An'  Tony  said 
if  I  ever  told  on  him  he  'd  ruin  Douglas !  So  I 
could  n't  do  nothin',  I  just  had  to  give  him  the 
money.  An'  I  got  to  give  him  all  the  rest.  He 
said  if  I  did  n't  have  it  ready  for  him  when  he 
come  back  next  time,  he  "d  set  the  woods  afire, 
and  burn  up  your  camp  an'  the  Hamiltons' !  An' 
he  '11  do  it !  I  know  he  will !  He  said  he  'd  do  it 
now,  if  I  told  on  him !" 

"No,  he  won't!"  answered  Jean,  desperately 
frightened  herself,  but  knowing  that  for  Limpy's 
sake  she  must  hide  her  terror.  "I  '11  tell  every- 
body about  it,  and  they  '11  watch  for  him  so  he 
won't  get  a  chance.  Wait  till  I  go  and  get  Fran- 
ces,—she  's  waiting  outside,  — and  then  we  '11  stay 
with  you  till  it  's  time  to  go  home.  Don't  be 
frightened." 

"Please  come  back  quick,  then,"  begged  Limpy. 
"My  heart  's  beatin'  terrible  bad!  I  can't  hardly 
breathe." 

"Oh,  dear !  Now  she  's  going  to  be  uncon- 
scious," thought  Jean.  "Come,  Limpy,  get  on  the 
bed,  quick,  and  then  you  '11  feel  better,"  she  urged, 
her  own  heart  beating  fast  with  fear.  She  helped 
Limpy  to  the  bed  and  sat  beside  her  until  the  ex- 
cited girl  grew  quieter.  Then  she  slipped  softly 
down-stairs,  hurried  out  of  doors,  and  found  that 
Franc'es  had  deserted  already.  She  could  see  her 
in  the  distance  climbing  the  hill,  but  she  was 
afraid  to  leave  Limpy  alone  and  go  after  the  run- 
away. 

Fighting  the  terror  that  gripped  her,  Jean  went 
indoors  again,  her  hands  icy  and  her  ears  alert 
for  sounds  of  danger.  She  peeped  cautiously  into 
each  room  in  turn  until   she  had  proof  positive 


that  Tony  was  not  in  the  house.  Then  she  went 
back  to  Limpy  and  forced  herself  to  speak 
cheerily. 

"Frances  has  gone  up  the  hill  and  I  can't  make 
her  hear,"  she  said.  "But  let  's  not  worry  any 
more  about  Tony.  I  'm  sure  he  's  gone.  I  've 
brought  a  lovely  book  and  I  '11  read  to  you." 

Jean  read  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  then, 
though  the  clock  in  the  kitchen  had  stopped,  she 
was  sure  that  it  was  time  to  leave.  "I  '11  have  to 
go  now,"  said  she.  "It  must  be  tea  time.  But 
I  '11  ask  Mrs.  Brook  to  send  somebody  to  stay 
with  you.     You  won't  be  left  alone  long." 

As  she  went  out  Frances'  words  came  back  to 
her:  "If  you  don't  come  back  soon,  I  '11  go  to  the 
flume."  Spying  the  note  pinned  to  the  tree,  she 
took  it  down  and  read  it.  "Mercy!  She  has 
gone!"  exclaimed  poor  Jean.  "Oh,  dear!  She  '11 
lose  her  way !  I  '11  have  to  go  after  her.  She 
can't  have  gone  far.  I  '11  soon  catch  up  with 
her." 

Running  across  the  yard  and  through  the  fields 
to  the  woods,  she  set  out  on  the  trail  to  the  flume, 
calling,  "Frances  !"  and  "Ooh-ooh  !"  and  listening 
in  vain  for  an  answer.  On  she  went,  following 
with  difficulty  Troublesome  Path.  She  pushed 
her  way  through  tangled  underbrush  and  scram- 
bled over  the  rocks,  trying  to  find  the  trees 
on  which  blazes  had  been  cut.  But  to  keep  the 
right  course  proved  a  baffling  problem.  Pretty 
soon  she  was  hopelessly  perplexed,  and  which 
was  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  which  way  led 
home,  and  which  to  the  flume,  she  had  not  the 
least  idea.  It  was  growing  dimmer  and  dimmer 
in  the  forest ;  night  would  fall  early  in  that  dense 
shade ;  and  suddenly  Jean  realized  that  she  was 
lost.  Lost !  It  came  upon  her  like  a  nightmare. 
She  was  shut  up  in  a  vast,  dark  prison ;  and  it 
would  have  been  almost  as  easy  to  break  through 
the  walls  of  a  cell  as  to  find  her  way  out  through 
that  bewildering  maze  of  trees.  The  fears  of  the 
afternoon  were  nothing  compared  with  the  terror 
that  rushed  over  her  now.  She  began  to  call 
"Frances!"  again,  with  all  her  strength,  but 
deathlike  silence  was  the  only  answer.  Suddenly 
she  checked  herself  and  shrank  back  into  the 
cleft  of  a  rock  with  a  new  dread— Tony  himself 
might  be  in  the  woods !  His  vindictive  eyes 
might  even  now  be  peering  at  her  out  of  the 
dusk. 

But  she  must  not  stay  cowering  there ;  she  must 
go  on  before  the  night  should  blind  her ;  and  so 
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she  tried  again  to  pick  out  the  way  by  which  she 
had  come.  She  wondered  whether  she  and  Fran- 
ces had  already  been  missed,  and  whether  any 
one  had  yet  been  sent  out  to  search  for  them ;  and 
she  asked  herself  how,  in  that  vast  forest,  either 
of  them  could  ever  be  found.  Then  she  was 
seized  with  a  new  alarm.  She  remembered  hav- 
ing heard  of  people  being  lost  in  forests  and  be- 
coming crazed  with  the  horror  of  it.  What  if  she 
should  go  crazy !  Though  lost,  she  must  control 
herself  and  keep  her  senses.  She  gathered  up  all 
her  will  power  and  tried  to  fight  down  the  fear 
that  had  mastered  her. 

How  dark  it  was  growing !  In  some  places 
Jean  could  hardly  see.  Wandering  on  despair- 
ingly, she  at  last  came  out  on  the  bank  of  a  brook. 
This  was  next  best  to  seeing  a  friend.  It  might 
lead  her  out  of  the  woods.  It  must  lead  some- 
where, and  following  it  she  would  have  a  path 
that  she  could  not  lose.  She  walked  along  the 
edge  of  the  stream,  but  before  she  had  gone  far 
she  noticed  the  smell  of  smoke.  Then  the  terror 
that  she  had  been  trying  to  conquer  swept  over 
her  again.  Tony  must  have  overheard  Limpy 
telling  her  of  his  threat  and  have  set  fire  to  the 
woods  already  !  She  must  escape  by  way  of  the 
brook  before  he  should  find  her,  or  the  fire 
spread.  She  hurried  forward,  but  suddenly 
stopped,  checked  by  a  new  thought.  There  had 
been  but  little  rain  all  summer,  and  Douglas  had 
told  her  that  a  fire  once  started  in  the  dry  woods 
might  spread  for  miles  and  even  destroy  the 
camps  at  Halcyon.  He  had  said  that  a  fire  once 
started  through  carelessness  would  smoulder  and 
spread  through  the  inflammable  mat  of  dried 
leaves,  twigs,  and  moss,  the  "duff"  as  it  was  called, 
and  at  last  break  out  in  violence  to  do  its  work  of 
destruction.  Danger  was  near  — not  to  herself 
alone,  but  to  the  homes  over  which  the  fire  might 
sweep.  But  it  was  a  danger  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  avert. 

Suddenly  it  seemed  almost  as  if  a  voice  said, 
"Battle  Maid,  take  your  sword  and  conquer !" 

"I  will !"  said  Jean.  "This  is  a  real  battle ! 
I  '11  do  the  best  I  can !" 

She  climbed  the  bank,  pushed  through  the  trees, 
and  scrambled  through  a  windfall.  Beyond  the 
heap  of  boughs  she  came  upon  a  patch  of  ground 
from  which  little  curls  of  smoke  were  rising. 
Here  and  there  sparks  gleamed  under  the  smoke. 
Could  she  do  anything  to  check  the  spreading 
fire?  The  brook  was  near,  but  all  she  had  for  a 
pail  was  her  canvas  hat.  nearly  waterproof  to  be 
sure,  but  holding  scarcely  a  cupful.  Yet  the  ex- 
periment seemed  worth  trying.  She  hurried  back 
to  the  brook,  filled  her  hat,  returned  to  the  burn- 
ing patch,  and  poured  out  the  water.     There  was 


a  fizzle,  and  the  smoke  disappeared  from  about  as 
wide  a  space  as  her  palm  could  have  covered. 
Back  and  forth  she  went  between  the  brook  and. 
the  fire,  each  time  a  splutter  and  a  few  inches 
conquered,  encouraging  her  to  continue.  Her 
fears  were  lessening  now  that  she  had  work  to 
do,  and  she  toiled  on,  her  path  growing  more  and 
more  obscured.  She  had  heard  of  beating  out 
fires,  and  she  struck  at  the  smouldering  duff  with 
a  branch  ;  but  it  was  a  dead  one  .and  broke  at  the 
second  blow.  She  took  up  her  hat  again,  and  this 
time,  as  she  carried  it  to  the  brook,  she  could  find 
her  way  only  by  groping.  Returning,  she  caught 
her  foot  in  the  fallen  branches  and  fell,  bruising 
herself  painfully. 

Then  her  utter  helplessness  overpowered  poor 
Jean.  The  night  had  come  down  at  last,  wrap- 
ping her  around  in  a  cloak  of  darkness,  and  she 
crouched  there  among  the  fallen  trees,  alone  and 
in  pain.  The  wounded  battle  maid  could  not  help 
one  sob  of  despair  and  a  little  low  moan.  The 
moan  ended  in  a  prayer :  "Oh,  dear  Lord,  don't 
let  me  die  here  !  Make  them  find  me  !  Oh,  Lord,, 
please  help  me,  and  don't  let  the  woods  burn!" 

And  then  the  agony  of  fear  and  the  despair 
passed  away.  Suddenly,  Jean  was  strong  again 
and  hopeful,  though  so  helpless  and  all  alone. 
She  rose  up  and  groped  her  way  back  to  her  work- 
again. 

Chapter  XIV 

FOREST    AND    FIRE 

Mrs.  Brook  came  home  at  tea  time  and  found 
Fraulein  Bunsen  looking  anxious,  for  Jean  and 
Frances  had  not  yet  returned. 

"I  '11  send  Douglas  for  them,"  said  she.  "Cecily,, 
run  and  see  if  you  can  catch  him." 

Cecily  and  Betty  both  flew.  Douglas  was  out 
of  sight  and  on  the  way  to  the  livery-stable  with 
the  buckboard  by  the  time  they  reached  the  road, 
but  there  they  met  Frances,  Bob,  and  Ted. 

"Why,  Frances!    Where  's  Jean?"  cried  Cecily. 

"Poking  over  Limpy  still.  I  suppose,"  said  the 
Mouse.  "I  was  so  sick  and  tired  of  waiting  for 
her  I  took  a  walk  with  the  boys.  I  left  a  note  for 
her." 

"Well,  you  go  in  and  tell  mother  we  've  gone 
to  meet  her,"  said  Cecily,  hurrying  away  with 
Betty. 

Before  they  returned  the  tally-ho  party  arrived 
with  joyous  shouts. 

"We  've  had  a  perfectly  glorious  time!"  said 
Carol.  "Just  as  we  came  to  Deer  Lake  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton suddenly  decided  to  go  on  to  Blue  Heron 
Pond  and  have  luncheon  at  the  inn.  That  's  why 
we  were  gone  such  ages.  Where  's  that  child  of 
mine?  I  got  this  stuffed  heron  at  the  inn  for  her." 
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While  Mrs.  Brook  was  telling  how  Jean  had 
kept  her  appointment,  Douglas  came  in,  and  a 
moment  later  Cecily  and  Betty  appeared  in  great 
excitement.      "Jean    started  — to    come    back — an 


"JEAN  ROSE  UP  AND  GROPED  HER  WAY  BACK  TO  HER  WORK 

hour  ago!"  panted  Cecily.  "She  must  have  lost 
her  way,  or  something  's  happened  to  her!" 
Carol  turned  white. 

"Don't  be  frightened,"  said  Mrs.  Brook.  "We 
shall  find  her.    We  must  send — " 

"I  '11  start  right  off,"  Douglas  interrupted. 
"Wait  till  I  get  a  lantern.  I  '11  be  back  in  a  min- 
ute !"    And  he  dashed  away  for  a  light. 


"I  'm  afraid  she  started  out  to  look  for  you, 
Frances,"  said  Mrs.  Brook. 

"Yes,  I  'm  sure  she  did,"  broke  in  Cecily. 
"What  did  you  say  in  your  note?" 

Frances  hesitated. 
"Yes,  what  did  you  say?" 
asked        Miss        Hamersley, 
sternly. 

"I  told  her  I  was  going  to 
the  flume,"  said  Frances, 
faintly. 

"To  the  flume!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Brook. 

"Bob  and  Ted  took  me," 
murmured  Frances,  "but  she 
would  n't  have  gone  after 
me." 

"That  's  just  what  she  's 
done!"  cried  Carol.  "And  it 
will  be  pitch  dark  in  the 
woods  soon !  She  's  certain 
to  lose  her  way,  and  she  '11 
go  crazy  with  fright!" 
Carol's  grip  on  Frances'  arm, 
her  white  face,  and  the  fire 
flashing  in  her  eyes  so  ter- 
rified the  culprit,  that  she 
burst  out  crying,  and  the  rest 
of  her  confession  came  out 
with  sobs. 

"I  'm  off  for  the  flume 
now,"  said  Douglas,  coming 
back  with  a  lantern. 

"Take  Rod  with  you,"  said 
Cecily.  "He  '11  find  her,  — I 
know  he  will!"  She  knelt 
down,  took  her  collie's  head 
between  her  hands,  and  said : 
"Rod,  find  Jean.  Find  Jean." 
The  dog's  intelligent  eyes 
looked  into  his  mistress's  and 
answered :  "I  promise." 

"Get  something  to  give  him 
the  scent,"  said  Douglas. 
"Got  a  glove?" 

Cecily     brought     one     of 

Jean's    gloves,    and    the    boy 

and  the  dog  went  off  toward 

the  woods. 

"Now,"  said  Mrs.  Brook,  "some  one  must  go 

to  Hurricane  and  send  one  of  the  boys  to  the  inn 

for  guides.    We  must  get  search  parties  started." 

"I  '11  go!"    And  Carol  darted  away,  with  Miss 

Hamersley  after  her,  on  the  Hurricane  trail. 

"Don't  be  worried,"  said  Court,  consolingly, 
when  the  breathless  messengers  had  told  their 
errand.     "She  '11  be   found  soon,— I  have  n't  a 
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doubt  of  it.  Jack,  go  over  to  the  inn  and  order 
out  the  guides.  I  '11  start  along  Troublesome 
Path." 

"I  '11  go  with  you,  Court,"  said  his  father,  as 
Jack  rushed  down  to  the  dock.  They  accompan- 
ied Miss  Hamersley  and  Carol  to  Huairarwee, 
and  then  with  the  dogs,  Blarney  and  Blunder,  has- 
tened away  on  their  quest. 

And  now  followed  a  long,  anxious  waiting. 

Frances  had  run  away  in  the  midst  of  her  fit 
of  crying  and  was  discovered  by  Cecily  under  the 
platform  of  her  tent,  crouching  on  the  cold 
earth,  a  heap  of  woe  ! 

"Come  out,  Frances !  Don't  cry  so  dread- 
fully," coaxed  Cecily,  ready  to  cry  herself. 
"Come  and  get  your  supper." 

"I  'm  — afraid  — she  's  tumbled  — down  a — preci- 
pice !  I  just  know  I  've  killed  her  !"  sobbed  poor 
Frances.  "Leave  me  alone !  I  don't  want  any 
supper!"  And  no  pleading  could  draw  forth  the 
wretched  Mouse. 

Carol,  too,  was  suffering  bitterly.  All  the 
hopeful  words  her  friends  could  offer  were  pow- 
erless to  comfort.  She  paced  up  and  down  out 
of  doors,  straining  her  eyes  in  the  darkness  for 
the  flash  of  a  lantern  heralding  the  wanderer's 
return,  and  working  herself  into  a  frenzy  by  pic- 
turing all  the  accidents  that  might  have  befallen 
Jean. 

No  second  sight  enabled  the  heavy-hearted 
watchers  to  follow  Douglas  and  Roderick  Dhu. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  flume  trail,  onward 
for  some  distance,  the  dog's  keen  nose  traced 
Jean's  course. 

"It  's  up  to  us  to  find  her  now !"  said  Douglas. 
"That  's  right !  Go  it,  old  boy !  We  must  get 
her  before  she  's  scared  to  death.  She  won't  lose 
her  grit  in  a  hurry  though, — you  can  take  my 
word  for  that!  Hello  !  what  's  the  matter?"  The 
dog  had  stopped  short.  Douglas  shouted  and  hal- 
looed. Rod  ran  about  sniffing  and  suddenly  grew 
excited  over  a  fresh  scent.  "Hooray !  Now 
we  've  got  it !  Now  we  '11  run  her  down  sure, 
won't  we,  old  fellow?"  The  dog  ran  on,  nose  to 
the  ground,  until  the  scent  failed  him  once  more. 
Then  he  looked  up  and  confessed  by  his  apolo- 
getic eyes  and  whine  that  he  was  nonplussed. 

"Stumped,  are  you?"  asked  Douglas.  "Oh, 
come  now  !  What  's  the  matter  with  you  ?  Can't 
you  smell  out  a  scent  two  hours  old?  Here,  try 
the  glove  again!"  But  the  poor  dog  whined  and 
snuffled  hopelessly  about.  "You  're  no  good ! 
It  's  because  you  're  a  girl's  dog !  They  did  n't 
teach  you  anything  but  how  to  shake  hands !" 
Roderick  Dhu's  tail  drooped.  "Poor  old  duffer ! 
You  '11  just  have  to  follow  me." 

Douglas  patted  Rod.    The  dog  cheered  up  and 


his  plume  began  to  wave  once  more.  He  fol- 
lowed Douglas,  who  was  trying  what  might  once 
have  been  a  trail.  The  boy  made  turn  after  turn, 
calling  and  listening,  and  casting  his  light  on 
every  hollow  or  nook  suggesting  a  pitfall  or  place 
of  shelter.  All  the  time  it  was  growing  darker, 
and  the  farther  he  pushed  on  the  denser  the 
woods  became.  Clever  young  woodsman  though 
he  was,  he  soon  found  that  he  had  lost  his  bear- 
ings. 

"Hello!  That  was  a  close  call!"  He  had  al- 
most fallen  over  a  ledge  of  rock.  "Suppose 
she  's  tumbled  over  a  place  like  that!"  He  set 
his  teeth  as  he  thought  how  Jean  might  be  lying, 
injured  and  helpless,  after  some  dreadful  fall; 
and  he  pushed  on,  shouting  himself  hoarse.  At 
last  the  clue  came ;  the  dog's  nose  had  found  it. 

"Hooray !  Good  boy,  Rod !"  said  Douglas. 
The  collie  led  him  through  a  clump  of  alders, 
down  a  bank  to  a  half-dried  brook,  and  along  its 
stony  bed.  Suddenly  the  boy  began  to  sniff,  too. 
"Smoke  !"  he  exclaimed.  "I  '11  have  to  see  to  that 
next!  Hello!  Where  're  you  going  now?  The 
dog  had  left  the  brook  and  was  trotting  up  the 
slope.  Douglas  followed,  shouting  Jean's  name, 
and  this  time  a  faint  cry  answered  him.  It 
sounded  like,  "Here!     Here!" 

"I  'm  coming!"  he  called,  and  led  by  Rod  he 
reached  the  windfall,  through  which  the  dog 
bounded.  A  sharp  bark,  a  joyful  cry,  and  Doug- 
las knew  that  Jean  was  found.  He  crashed 
through  the  fallen  trees,  and  as  he  stepped  out 
he  heard,  "Oh,  Rod,  you  darling,  dear  old  dog!" 

There  stood  Jean,  struggling  to  keep  her  bal- 
ance as  Roderick  Dhu,  with  his  paws  on  her 
shoulders  and  his  nose  in  her  face,  showered  her 
with  kisses ;  and  there,  almost  at  her  feet,  the 
smoke  was  rising.     The  boy  dashed  to  her  side. 

"Here  I  am,  Jean  !  Hooray  !  I  've  found  you ! 
Get  down,  Rod,— don't  eat  her  up!" 

"Oh,  Douglas!  How  did  you  ever  find  me? 
I  've  been  lost  hours  and  hours,  and  I  was  so  ter- 
ribly frightened !  Oh,  I  'm  so  glad !  I  'm  so 
glad !"  Jean  clung  to  him,  quivering,  in  the  rush 
of  joy  and  relief. 

"You  poor  little  thing!"  said  Douglas,  sooth- 
ingly. "I  should  think  you  'd  have  gone  crazy ! 
It  was  awful  for  you !  But  you  're  all  right 
now !  I  've  got  you  safe,  and  I  'm  going  to  take 
you  right  home.  What  are  you  standing  in  the 
fire  for?  Don't  you  see  it  's  burning  all  around 
you?" 

"Yes,  and  I  've  been  trying  to  put  it  out,  but  I 
can't." 

"Great  guns !  You  've  been  trying  to  put  it 
out?  Jean,  you  're  a  brick  !  What  were  you  do- 
ing?    Stamping  it  out?" 
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"No,  I  carried  water  in  my  hat!" 

Douglas  began  to  laugh. 

"It  's  a  canvas  hat."  Jean  explained;  "but  it 
does  n't  hold  much.  Can't  you  put  it  out,  Doug- 
las?   The  woods  '11  all  get  on  fire  if  you  don't." 

"Yes,  I  '11  stamp  it  out.  I  only  want  to  see  if 
you  're  all  right  first.  How  did  you  ever  get 
over  here?    You  're  way  off  the  trail." 

"I  don't  know.  I  was  trying  to  get  to  the  flume 
to  find  Frances.     She  's  lost,  too!" 

"She!  Not  much!  She  was  off  larking  with 
Bob  and  Ted.  She  got  back  all  right.  I  bet  all 
the  guides  are  out  after  you  by  this  time ! 
We  've  beaten  them  all  to  smithereens,  have  n't 
we,  Rod?  Get  down,  sir;  get  down!  That  's 
right,  Jean,  — hold  on  to  me.  You  're  all  shaky! 
What  's  the  matter?  Did  n't  hurt  yourself,  did 
you?" 

"No,  not  much." 

"Look  here !  You  're  not  going  to  cry,  are 
you  ?"  asked  Douglas,  in  sudden  alarm. 

"Of  course  I  'm  not  going  to  cry !" 

"That  's  right!  You  're  the  stuff!"  Douglas 
patted  her  on  the  back.  "Now,"  he  added,  "I  'm 
going  to  beat  that  fire  out.  Wait  till  I  get  a 
stick."  He  attacked  the  smoking  ground  with  a 
branch  from  the  windfall,  and  stamped  with  his 
heavy  boots.  Jean  sat  on  a  fallen  tree,  fondling- 
Rod,  and  watching  while  her  enemy  was  con- 
quered. 

"Are  they  terribly  worried  about  me  at  home?" 
she  called. 

"Scared  stiff!"  Douglas  called  back.  "Lucky 
you  did  n't  pitch  down  one  of  those  gullies !  I 
was  afraid  you  had." 

"I  was  sure  you  'd  come  after  me,"  said  Jean, 
"but  I  thought  you  'd  never  find  me !" 

"Rod  did  it  mostly,"  answered  Douglas. 

Jean  patted  the  dog.  "Was  n't  he  splendid!" 
said  she. 

Upturning,  beating,  stamping,  Douglas  kept  at 
his  work  until  be  had  gone  over  every  inch  of 
ground  touched  by  the  fire,  and  crushed  out  every 
spark. 

"It  's  out  now,  every  bit  of  it!"  he  cried  at 
last.     "I  wonder  how  it  started." 

"Tony  Harrel  did  it,"  said  Jean. 

"Great  Caesar!     Tony?     What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  can't  tell  you  here.     He  might  be  around." 

"Well,  if  he  's  around  there  are  enough  people 
out  looking  for  you  to  catch  him  and  chuck  him 
into  the  flume,"  said  Douglas. 

"Oh,  hush!  Don't  talk  so  loud."  begged  Jean. 
"Let  's  start  home  quick.    I  '11  tell  you  as  we  go." 

"Look  here !  I  'm  lost,  myself,"  said  Douglas. 
"We  '11  have  to  follow  that  bro'ok  down.  I  bet 
it  's  the  one  that  cuts  across  the  flume  trail." 


They  began  the  homeward  tramp,  and  Jean 
told  him  as  they  went  the  whole  story  of  the 
afternoon. 

"Tony  's  a  sneak  !  He  ought  to  be  in  jail !"  said 
Douglas.    "He  did  n't  start  that  fire,  though." 

"Why,  how  do  you  know?"  asked  Jean. 

"Oh,  he  was  just  bluffing  to  scare  Limpy.  That 
fire  had  n't  just  started,  either.  It  must  have 
been  creeping  through  the  duff  for  ever  so  long." 

It  was  a  rough  road  down  the  stony  edge  of 
the  brook,  but  they  found  that  Douglas  had 
guessed  right,  for  it  crossed  the  flume  trail. 

"We  're  on  the  home  run  now,"  said  the  boy. 
But  to  Jean  it  looked  like  a  very  long,  slow  run 
indeed.  Suddenly  they  heard  voices ;  then  lan- 
terns shone  out.  Dr.  Hamilton  and  Court  were 
coming  back  from  a  fruitless  journey  to  the 
flume.  The  weary  march  ended  at  once.  Court 
and  his  father  made  a  queen's  chair  and  Jean 
rode  home  in  triumph. 

As  they  neared  the  camp  Douglas  ran  ahead 
and  shouted,  "Here  she  is  !"  The  girls  came  run- 
ning to  meet  her,  Carol  and  Cecily  first  of  all, 
and  she  was  caught  and  clasped  in  her  friends' 
arms. 

"Douglas  found  her!"  said  Court.  "She  was 
putting  out  a  forest  fire  !  She  and  Douglas  have 
saved  the  woods!     She  's  a  trump!" 

"She  's  a  brick  !"  said  Douglas. 

"She  's  a  heroine!"  said  Dr.  Hamilton.  "She  's 
proved  herself  a  true  battle  maid." 

While  Jean  and  Douglas  were  having  their 
supper,  they  told  their  story  together,  their  ex- 
cited hearers  interrupting  with  praises  of  Jean's 
courage,  and  giving  Douglas  and  Roderick  Dhu 
their  full  share  of  glory. 

"Where  's  Frances?  Is  n't  sire  glad  I  'm 
back  ?"  asked  Jean.  The  Mouse  had  not  come  to 
welcome  her,  but  they  found  her  face  downward 
on  her  cot.  She  would  not  raise  her  head  till 
Jean  bent  over  her,  saying:  "Please,  Frisky, 
look  up !  I  can't  go  to  bed  till  you  give  me  a 
kiss."  Then  she  sat  up,  displaying  red,  swollen 
eyes  and  tear-wet  cheeks. 

"Oh,  Jean,"  she  said,  "I  did  n't  mean  to  get 
you  lost!     Oh,  I  —  I  thought  —  you  were  dead!" 

"Well,  I  'm  not,"  Jean  answered,  cheerily. 
"Don't  cry,  Mousie.  I  'm  glad  I  was  lost.  If  I 
had  n't  been,  I  would  n't  have  found  the  fire." 
She  gave  Frances  a  kiss,  but  it  lighted  on  the 
crown  of  her  head,  for  the  poor  Mouse  ducked 
in  self-abasement. 

Carol  did  not  leave  Jean  for  a  moment  till  she 
was  safely  tucked  in  bed.  When  the  light  was 
out  she  knelt  beside  the  cot,  put  her  arras  around 
Jean,  and  laid  her  head  on  the  pillow  beside  her. 

"Shall  I  keep  you  awake  if  I  stay  here  a  few 
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minutes,  darling?"  she  asked.     "I  want  to  be  sure 
I  have  you  safe  again." 

"I   wish  you   'd   stay  till    I   go  to   sleep,"   said 
lean.    "It  's  so  good  to  have  you  again.  Big  Sis- 


Frances  had  been  doomed  to  spend  a  day  of 
sackcloth  and  ashes  on  the  Huairarwee  grounds. 
When  her  friends  returned  the  Mouse  rushed  to 
meet  them  and  hurried  them   into  Mrs.   Brook's 


"JEAN    AND    CECILY    FLEW    TO    THE    PINK-ROBED    GIRL. 


ter,  dear !  I  thought  at  one  time  I  'd  never  get 
home.    I  thought  I  'd  just  have  to  die  there !" 

The  clasp  of  Carol's  arms  tightened.  "Oh,  my 
precious  little  sister!"  she  whispered,  "I  never 
knew  before  how  much  I  loved  you!" 

Chapter  XV 

CINDERELLA 

"I  wonder  how  Limpy  is,"  said  Jean  as  she 
awoke  next  day  to  find  Carol  at  her  bedside. 
"Can't  we  go  down  and  see  her  right  after  break- 
fast?" 

"Your  majesty  can't,"  said  Carol.  "You  're  to 
have  your  breakfast  in  bed,  and  take  a  rest  cure. 
Mrs.  Brook  's  going  to  see  her  herself  this  morn- 
ing, so  I  '11  stay  and  take  care  of  you." 

In  the  afternoon  Carol  and  Eunice  set  out  for 
a  drive  and  refused  to  tell  where  they  were  go- 
ing.    Cecily  and  Betty  took  Jean  out  for  a  row. 


tent  to  see  a  "cozy  corner"  that  she  had  been 
helping  the  camp  mother  to  fit  up.  She  pushed 
aside  a  screen  that  hid  part  of  the  tent,  and  re- 
vealed a  new  bedroom.  There  on  a  cot  sat  a 
fair-haired  girl  in  Carol's  pink  kimono,  which 
Carol  herself  was  fastening  at  the  throat  with 
one  of  her  own  brooches,  a  tiny  enameled  daisy. 

"Limpy!"  Jean  and  Cecily  flew  to  the  pink- 
robed  girl,  who  sprang  up,  her  arms  outstretched. 

"I  'm  comin'  to  visit!  To  stay  all  summer!" 
said  Limpy. 

"All  summer  ?  How  perfectly  gorgeous !". 
cried  Jean.  "Carolie,  that  was  what  you  and 
Eunice  went  off  alone  for  !" 

"That  was  it,"  Carol  acknowledged.  "We  went 
to  steal  Cinderella  and  carry  her  away  to  the  ball." 

"It  '11  be  lovely  to  have  you  here,  Limpy!"  said 
Cecily. 

"And  we  '11  take  splendid  care  of  you,"  de- 
clared Betty. 
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"I  'm  so  happy,  I  don't  know  what  to  do!"  said 
Limpy.  "But,  oh,  Jean,  I  was  so  frightened 
about  you  last  night !  Pa  come  home  an'  said 
they  was  all  out  lookin'  for  you  !  Oh,  was  n't 
you  grand  an'  brave!" 

"Cinderella,  you  've  danced  enough  jigs,"  said 
Carol.  "Let  me  try  on  your  glass  slippers,  and 
then  you  must  have  a  nice  long  rest."  She  com- 
pleted the  new  costume  by  adding  a  pretty  pair 
of  Indian  moccasins. 

"She  's  given  'em  to  me!"  said  the  little  Cin- 
derella. "An'  she  give  me  this."  She  smoothed 
out  the  rosy  kimono  reverently.  "Ain't  it  beau- 
tiful!  I  'm  so  afraid  I  '11  muss  it.  An'  this  pin! 
Ain't  it  just  the  loveliest !  I  did  n't  think  I  'd  ever 
have  any  jewelry!"  She  threw  her  arms  around 
Carol's  neck  and  kissed  her  with  passionate  grat- 
itude. "An'  just  look  at  the  room  they  've  fixed 
for  me!"  she  added.     "Oh,  it  's  just  too  sweet!" 

Limpy  was  too  tired  to  be  at  supper  with 
twenty  lively  girls  all  laughing  and  talking  at 
once,  so  a  little  tea-table  was  set  on  the  tent  ver- 
anda, and  there  the  queen  and  her  maidens  enter- 
tained the  damsel  no  longer  distressed. 

"I  don't  know  what  's  the  matter  with  me  !  I 
just  can't  stop  laughin',  an'  yesterday  I  could  n't 
stop  cryin'!"  said  Limpy.  "Oh,  I  'm  so  happy!  I 
can't  never  tell  you  how  happy  I  am !" 

"We  're  just  as  happy  as  you  are,"  said  Cecily. 
"And  we  're  not  going  to  let  Jean  keep  you  all  to 
herself.    We  '11  all  be  your  sisters." 

"Oh,  Jean,  let  's  make  her  a  member  of  the  or- 
der !"  said  Betty. 

"Splendid!  Of  course  she  must  belong!"  cried 
Jean.  "I  '11  knight  her  right  away."  She  ran  to 
Cecily's  flower-bed  and  came  back  with  a  long 
spray  of  gladiolus.  Then  she  made  Limpy  kneel 
before  her  and  struck  her  on  the  shoulder  with 
the  sword-flower.  "Stella  Olympia,"  she  said,  "I 
dub  thee  battle  maid  of  the  Order  of  the  Silver 
Sword.  Be  always  faithful  to  the  sword  of  love 
and  the  shield  of  truth.  Rise,  Battle  Maid !" 
And  up  rose  Limpy,  radiant  at  this  overwhelm- 
ing honor. 

Carol,  Eunice,  and  Nancy  had  planned  to  pay 
Limpy's  board  themselves,  but  Mrs.  Brook  re- 
fused to  accept  a  penny ;  and  while  from  their 
own  wardrobes  they  were  making  up  an  outfit  to 
take  the  place  of  the  forlorn  little  bundle  of 
clothes  with  which  Limpy  had  arrived,  and  of 
which  she  seemed  ashamed,  Jean,  Cecily,  Betty, 


and  Frances  rushed  to  their  own  tent,  fired  with 
eagerness  to  despoil  themselves  likewise.  They 
found  this  self-robbery  so  fascinating  that  when 
Carol  looked  in  upon  them,  she  declared  that  the 
sacrificial  pyre  reached  to  the  ridge-pole  of  the 
tent.  Jean's  contribution  included  her  new  or- 
gandie with  its  pink  ribbons,  her  jaunty  white 
duck  suit,  and  the  only  warm  coat  that  she  had 
brought  to  camp. 

"My  dresses  won't  fit  her  at  all,  — I  'm  such  a 
shorty!"  Frances  lamented.  "I  know  — I  '11  give 
her  my  Sunday  hat !" 

When  Mrs.  Brook  saw  the  lavish  display,  she 
made  a  small  and  judicious  selection  from  it,  and 
insisted  that  nothing  more  should  be  given.  The 
girls'  faces  fell;  but  when  the  simple  and  tasteful 
outfit  was  complete,  it  had  in  Cinderella's  de- 
lighted eyes  all  the  splendor  of  a  rich  bridal 
trousseau. 

But  it  was  not  the  new  clothes  that  soon 
changed  Limpy  almost  beyond  recognition.  It 
was  the  love  and  brightness  around  her  that 
brought  out  all  the  long-hidden  sunshine  of  her 
nature. 

"I  wish  I  had  a  pretty  name  like  you  girls  all 
have,"  she  said  one  day  to  Jean.  "I  can't  bear 
Limpy!  I  used  to  like  Olympia,  but  I  don't  now. 
Do  you?" 

"No,"  answered  Jean,  frankly.  "But  I  love 
Stella,  and  it  means  a  star." 

"Does  it?  Honest?  Ain't  that  pretty,  — I 
mean  is  n't  it  ?"  said  Limpy,  whom  Miss  Hamer- 
sley  was  drilling  in  the  rules  of  grammar. 

"Yes,  it  's  the  Latin  for  star,"  explained  Jean. 
"Would  n't  you  like  to  have  us  call  you  Stella  ? 
I  've  wanted  to  all  the  time,  but  I  was  afraid  it 
would  hurt  your  feelings  if  I  saidT  did  n't  like 
'Limpy'." 

"Why,  I  would  n't  have  minded,"  said  Limpy. 
"I  '11  be  awful  glad  if  you  '11  call  me  Stella,  — it 
is  real  pretty,  I  think." 

"All  right,  we  will,"  said  Jean.  "Now  you  '11 
be  our  star!"  And  so  the  old  name  was  discarded 
with  the  old,  unhappy  life. 

"But  I  shall  always  call  you  'Limpy,' — it  's  the 
name  I  've  known  and  loved  you  by,"  said  Fran- 
ces, her  black  eyes  dancing  with  fun.  She  un- 
clasped her  pretty  coral  necklace  as  she  spoke 
and  slyly  slipped  it  around  Stella's  throat,  with 
a  little  kiss  on  the  ear  of  the  new  maid  of 
honor. 


(To  be  continued.) 


CATS'  "BRIDGE" 

BY  ANNIE  WILLIS  McCULLOUGH 


Grown-up  folks  have  a  game  called  "bridge, 
I  've  often  watched  them  play  it; 

There  is  not  any  bridge  at  all, — 
You  only  hear  them  sav  it. 


And  when  you  ask,  they  always  laugh, 
And  after  that,  they  tease  and  chaff. 

But  our  three  cats  know  how  to  play 
A  game  of  "bridge"  that  beats  it ; 

Her  shoulder  my  big  sister  lends, 
The  fence-post  near  completes  it. 

They  're  truly  playing  "bridge,"  you  know, 

I  've  often  watched  them  doing  so. 


THE  FROG  WHO  WOULD  A-FLYING  GO 


OH,  HOW   DULL   IT   IS   HERE  ! 
I    WISH    I    COULD    FLY  !  " 


'AND    WHY   NOT?      I   WONDER   IF  THAT   BIG   BIRD   OVER 
THERE   IS   STRONG   ENOUGH   TO   CARRY   ME  !  " 
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HEN  Sir  Armadillo  went  forth  to  the  fray, 

His  steed  wore  thick  armor,  as  also  did  he. 
No  knight  in  full  trappings,  of  King  Arthur's  day, 

More  finely  accoutred  and  mounted  could  be. 
But  what  was  the  quest  of  this  bold  knight  in  mail, 
Whose  armor  would  make  all  his  enemies  quail  ? 

Alas !  for  the  ant-hill,  no  matter  how  high 

That  chanced  in  his  way  as  he  rode  gaily  by. 

He  blew  on  his  bugle,  and  called  out  to  fight 

The  **  minions  "  who  dared  to  engage  with  a  knight. 

And  when  they  came  forth  to  attack  the  fierce  foe 

He  gobbled  them  up — fifty  thousand  or  so ! 


BE   READY! 

BY  JESSIE  WALLACE  HUGHAN 


The  branches  are  gray  and  the  hillside  is  barren ; 
The  leaves  are  asleep  in  their  blankets  so 
warm; 
But  the  song-sparrow  tilts  on  a  rail  by  the  road- 
side, 
And  sings  with  a  will  to  the  gathering  storm : 
"The  clover  is  coming,  I  know  it,  I  know  it ; 
The  grasshoppers  chirp  and  the  honey-bees 
hum; 
There   's   a   nest   to   be   built    in   the   apple-tree 
branches. 
Be  ready  for  summer,  and  summer  will  come." 

The  green  grass  is  creeping  along  by  the  brook- 
side, 

Nor  ventures  to  spread  o'er  the  desolate  hill. 
The  corn-field  is  covered  with  stubble  of  autumn ; 

The. plow  in  the  farmyard  is  idle  and  still; 


The  crow  in  his  flight  is  blown  over  the  tree-tops, 

But  blithely  he  caws  in  the  forest  so  sere : 
"The  good  time  is  coming,  I  feel  it,  I  feel  it. 
Be  ready  for  plenty,  and  soon  't  will  be  here." 

The  brooklet  is  laughing  its  way  through  the 
pebbles, 
Though  dark  the  reflection  its  gray  pool  re- 
ceives, 
The  frog  shrilly  chirping,  the  woodpecker  tap- 
ping. 
The  bluebirds  are  flashing  through  pale,  with- 
ered leaves : 
"The  message  is  here,  and  it  never  has  failed  us. 
When  joy  comes  at  last  shall  the  woodland  be 
dumb? 
Let  us  welcome  the  violets,  soon  to  be  blooming. 
Be  ready  for  sunshine,  and  sunshine  will  come." 


I  think,  Ireaiiy -think, 
fairies  live  in  trees , 
wnie$  course  from  Brown  le-L'flncl 
ride  or>  Bumble  Bees  I 

I  -think ,  I  really  think , 
Jairy- "tales  are  true . 
believe  in  udly  tnings 
Wilche^/thauOhrcio  you? 
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BY   BRADLEY    GILMAN 


Chapter  XIX 


BAFFLED    HATE 


The  Syrian  now  threw  back  some  light  rocks,  and 
pulled  out  one  of  his  companions.  The  rescued 
man  raged  and  wept,  alternately,  but,  when  free, 
was  able  to  stand ;  and  the  two  ruffians,  wiping 
the  dust  and  blood  from  their  faces,  listened  for 
any  further  signs  of  life  under  the  mass  of  rocks 
and  earth. 

But  all  was  silent ;  they  two  only,  having  been 
engaged  in  some  rude  game  of  chance,  apart  from 
their  companions  and  farther  from  the  overhang- 
ing ledge,  had  escaped,  with  but  slight  injuries. 

They  stared  at  each  other  a  few  moments ;  then 
the  Syrian  noticed  the  significant  posture  of  the 
half-crazed  old  man ;  and,  followed  less  actively 
by  his  companion,  he  ran  swiftly  across  the  inter- 
vening space  and  came  to  the  hole  and  the  man 
beside  it.  He  was  so  overwhelmed  with  terror 
and  rage  that  he  could  not  speak ;  he  could  only 
point  to  the  opening  in  the  ground,  and  mumble 
inarticulate  syllables. 

The  Syrian  was  a  clever  rascal;  and,  although 
he  could  frame  no  clear  theory  of  the  deadly  ex- 
plosion, his  vindictive  nature  led  him  at  once  to 
connect  it  with  the  escape  of  the  American  lad 
and  the  wounded,  bandaged  young  Arab.  If  fur- 
ther evidence  was  needed,  that  came  in  the  few 
broken  savage  words  which  burst  from  the 
shriveled  lips  of  the  old  man.  "He  was  not  in- 
jured," he  hoarsely  cried ;  "he  wore  bandages  and 
he  limped,  but  he  was  not  injured.  He  can  move 
like  a  swift  jackal." 

The  Syrian's  hideous  face  was  screwed  into  a 
knot  of  wrath  and  hate.  "We  will  catch  them!" 
he  shouted  madly;  and  he  felt  for  the  huge, 
clumsy  pistol  which  he  carried  in  a  belt. 

He  started  to  descend  into  the  opening,  but 
drew  back.  "You  go  first,"  he  said  to  his  compan- 
ion, who  was  one  of  the  two  miscreants  who  had 
slain  the  showman.  "You  go  first;  now  you  can 
get  your  monkey,  your  property,"  and  a  diabolic 
grin  passed  over  his  mutilated  countenance. 

But  the  other  outlaw  was  by  no  means  eager  to 
enter  the  dark  place,  knowing,  as  he  did,  that  a 
knife  thrust  might  be  awaiting  him  somewhere 
down  in  that  gloom. 

Then  another  plan  suggested  itself  to  the  re- 
morseless Syrian ;  he  turned  to  the  old  man,  and 
suddenly  wrenched  the  knife  from  his  hand. 
"You  shall  lead,"  he  cried,  with  a  kick.     "Down 


into  it,  now!"  And  the  bewildered  old  fellow, 
helpless  in  their  evil  hands,  mechanically  obeyed. 

The  three  made  slow  progress  after  they  had 
entered  the  narrow  fissure  which  lay  beneath.  All 
was  pitchy  darkness  about  them,  as  soon  as  they 
had  taken  a  few  steps.  But  the  old  man,  moaning 
and  pleading,  was  pushed  roughly  forward  by  the 
brutal  Syrian,  and  the  three  groped  their  way 
along  for  a  distance  of  ten  or  twenty  yards,  look- 
ing and  listening,  in  hope  that  the  gallery  would 
end,  and  that  they  would  catch  the  fugitives  in  a 
trap. 

But  the  passage  broadened  slightly,  and  no 
sound  could  be  detected  which  gave  them  any 
clue.  The  old  man  begged,  and  prayed,  and  at 
times  screamed,  in  his  terror.  But  the  calloused 
outlaws  threatened  dire  things  if  he  did  not  keep 
silent,  and  pushed  him  always  before  them. 

At  length  it  became  evident  that  the  pursuit  was 
to  be  fruitless;  and  as  other  narrow  passages  had 
already  opened  out  of  this  one,  the  Syrian  was 
afraid  to  venture  further.  Whereupon,  with  a 
whispered  word  to  his  companion,  he  gave  the  old 
man  a  violent  push  into  the  darkness,  and  he  went 
sprawling  and  pounding  among  the  sharp  ledges ; 
then  the  two  turned  quickly  about,  and,  after  one 
or  two  mistakes,  found  their  way  back  to  the 
opening  and  drew  themselves,  with  many  im- 
precations, out  upon  the  open  ground. 

The  darkness  of  night  was  coming  on  apace. 
The  spectacle,  upon  which  mountain  peaks  and 
cloud  crests  had  gazed,  was  finished.-  The  trag- 
edy in  the  amphitheater  was  ended ;  the  red  glare 
on  the  cliffs  had  faded  into  pink,  and  violet,  and 
gray,  and  deep  shadows  lurked  under  the  rocky 
arches  and  ledges  of  the  hillsides. 

The  two  outlaws,  after  a  brief  pause,  went 
back  to  the  huge  wreck  under  the  hill,  and  aim- 
lessly pulled  away  a  few  of  the  smaller  fragments 
of  rock.  They  did  not  find,  and  they  more  and 
more  feared  to  find,  signs  of  any  of  their  com- 
panions who  were  there  entombed.  A  common 
dread  began  to  take  possession  of  their  evil, 
superstitious  hearts.  Amid  the  enshrouding  gloom 
a  horror  seized  upon  them.  Their  belief  in  haunt- 
ing spirits  made  their  hands  tremble  and  their 
hearts  quake.  They  started,  convulsively,  at 
every  slight  noise.  The  place  was  like  a 
sepulcher,  and  their  fancy  pictured  gibbering 
ghosts  flitting  among  the  ruins. 

They  dared  not  delay  longer.  They  would  not 
have  passed  the  night  in  the  valley  for  all  the 
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riches  of  the  Pasha,  no,  not  even  for  their  pass- 
ports from  the  Delta;  and,  moved  by  a  common 
impulse  of  terror,  they  ran  from  the  spot,  franti- 
cally climbed  the  narrow  path  to  the  rim  of  the 
crater,  and  disappeared  on  the  other  side. 

So,  all  was  silent  in  that  valley;  the  gloom  of 
night  enveloped  it  like  a  funeral  pall.  No  sign  of 
human  life  was  there ;  no  sign,  of  any  sort,  save 
only  the  faint  gleam  of  a  handful  of  embers, 
where  the  old  man  had  prepared  the  last  meal. 
Through  the  darkness  that  red  glow  still  showed, 
like  a  baleful  eye,  keeping  silent,  malignant  vigil 
over  a  field  of  desolation. 

t 
Chapter  XX 

THE  UNDERGROUND   PASSAGE 

When  the  eager  fugitives  entered  the  passage, 
they  feared  pursuit.  They  knew  that  at  least  one 
of  the  convicts  had  escaped  death,  and  others 
might  be  rescued,  more  or  less  maimed.  Achmed 
deemed  it  best,  therefore,  that  all  possible  speed 
be  made  for  the  first  part  of  their  journey.  The 
narrow  passage  through  which  they  were  now 
cautiously  advancing,  was  not  an  artificial  one, 
but  was  a  natural  fissure,  of  which  there  were 
many  in  that  limestone  region.  The  soil  beneath 
their  feet  was  mainly  sand  and  fine  gravel  which 
had  crumbled  from  the  soft  rock,  through  long 
ages,  and  they  could  move  forward  with  consider- 
able speed ;  but  the  passage  was  contracted  and 
winding,  and  great  care  was  needed  lest  in  their 
haste  they  should  strike  their  heads  against  the 
sharp  points  of  ledge  which  at  intervals  jutted 
out  of  the  wall. 

At  length  the  fugitives,  having  put  a  safe  dis- 
tance between  themselves  and  their  possible  pur- 
suers, ventured  to  pause  and  rest. 

Thus  far  Ted  had  carried  the  timid  monkey 
under  one  arm,  and  had  leaned,  with  the  other 
arm  and  hand,  upon  his  stout  staff.  His  ankle 
was  weak,  and  he  could  not  wholly  avoid,  in  the 
haste  of  their  movements,  giving  it,  at  times, 
strains  which  were  likely  to  increase  its  disability. 

Thus  far  they  had  been  feeling  their  way  along 
in  the  darkness.  Now,  they  seated  themselves; 
and  Achmed  made  such  changes  and  arrange- 
ments of  their  various  articles  as  would  enable 
these  to  be  carried  more  easily.  He  opened  the 
box  and  took  out  some  matches  and  one  of  the 
two  candles  which  Ted  had  secured.  Lighting 
one  of  the  candles,  he  fastened  it  into  a  crevice  of 
the  rock,  and  its  light  was  sufficient  to  reveal  the 
walls  and  roof  around  them.  Next,  he  unrolled 
the  useless  bandages  from  his  arm  and  leg,  and 
with  them  made  a  sling  in  which  he  could  carry 
the  ghoola  of  water  hung  about  his  neck.     Then 


he  gave  to  his  companion  the  cord  which  he  had 
cut  from  the  monkey's  piece  of  sugar-cane,  and 
told  him  to  fasten  one  end  of  it  to  that  clever  little 
creature,  who  must  now  be  their  leader,  and  they 
must  follow  him  through  the  winding  passages. 

The  monkey,  under  the  caressing  and  urging 
of  his  young  master,  now  allowed  Achmed  to 
touch  him;  but  there  was  not,  as  yet,  on  the  ani- 
mal's part,  any  trustful  friendship;  only  cool, 
cautious  toleration. 

When  all  needful  changes  had  been  made,  Ted 
set  Mr.  Malloly  upon  the  ground,  and  in  soothing 
and  encouraging  tones,  with  motions  of  the  hand 
forward,  bade  him  lead  the  way. 

The  intelligent  little  creature's  brain  seemed  to 
have  learned  that  he  was  the  member  of  the  group 
who  was  to  lead.  At  first  he  resisted  being  put 
upon  the  ground,  and  clung  about  the  boy's  neck ; 
but  Ted  persisted,  and  kneeled  beside  him,  talking 
to  him  in  Arabic,  and  pointing  forward  into  the 
darkness.  "Rhuhu,  qualil!  Rhu!"  ("Go  ahead, 
little  one;  go  now!")  and  Mr.  Malloly,  blinking 
doubtfully  in  the  dim  light,  gazed  distrustfully 
about  with  his  little  black  eyes,  then  looked  up  at 
him,  and  tried  to  leap  back  into  Ted's  arms;  but 
Ted  put  him  down  again,  gently,  yet  firmly,  and 
went  on  crooning  encouraging  words  to  him. 
"Rhuhu,  wahled,  Rhu!  Rhu!"  ("Go  on,  boy!  go 
on!")  And  at  last,  having  fully  grasped  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  having  plainly 
accepted  his  heavy  responsibility,  the  monkey  re- 
flectively scratched  his  side  and  began  to  answer 
the  lad's  tones,  if  not  his  words,  with  little,  soft, 
quick  sounds,  deep  in  his  furry  throat ;  then  he 
started  away,  with  so  much  unconcern  and  confi- 
dence, that  Achmed  and  Ted  both  felt  immense 
relief.  For  on  this  little  creature  their  fate  hung. 
If  he  could  not  find  his  way  back  over  the  path  by 
which  he  had  come,  from  some  mouth  of  the 
great  rocky  galleries,  they  must  all  three  inevi- 
tably perish  in  the  heart  of  the  hills.  So  they  ex- 
perienced a  great  revulsion  from  their  anxiety,  as 
Mr.  Malloly  hopped  cheerfully  away  into  the  dark- 
ness, sending  back  to  them,  at  intervals,  sounds 
which  seemed  to  be  words  of  advice  and  cheer. 

It  was  difficult,  slow  work,  at  the  best.  They 
moved  now  with  less  haste  and  more  care,  know- 
ing that  they  had  a  long,  and  arduous,  and  even 
dangerous,  journey  before  them.  Occasionally, 
narrow  fissures  crossed  the  bed  of  the  one  which 
they  were  following,  and  needed  to  be  discovered 
in  time,  and  passed  over  with  caution.  Achmed 
entertained  the  hope— which  he  expressed  to  Ted 
— that  the  distance  back  to  the  lower  plains  would 
not  be  quite  as  long  as  was  the  path  above-ground 
by  which  they  had  reached  the  outlaws'  camp. 
The  Mokattam  Hills  lie  in  spurs,  and  long  level 
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valleys  extend  in  between  the  sours;  if  their  path 
led  out  into  one  of  these  valleys,  the  route  would 
not  be  very  long.  So  they  both  hoped  for  the 
best,  and  pushed  resolutely  on,  for  the  most  part 
in  silence. 

They  had  no  means  of  measuring  the  passage 
of  time;  they  knew  only  that  they  had  entered 
upon  their  journey  just  at  nightfall;  and  they 
believed  they  had  now  been  advancing  for  one  or 
two  hours.  This  was  quite  as  long  as  was  expe- 
dient for  Ted,  in  his  weak  state,  to  continue;  and 
he  was  glad  when  Achmed  directed  him  to  call 
back  their  unseen  diminutive  guide,  and  said  that 
they  would  all  be  the  better  for  some  good  food, 
and,  if  possible,  sleep. 

The  place  which  the  young  Bedouin  had  chosen 
for  their  stopping-place  was  one  of  the  several 
enlargements  of  the  fissure  which  they  had 
noticed.  They  had  not,  as  yet,  seen  any  evidence 
of  human  handiwork  upon  the  walls  about  them; 
therefore  they  knew  that  they  had  not  yet  reached 
the  galleries  or  tunnels  which  were  left  by  the 
Egyptian  quarry-men,  thirty  and  more  centuries 
before,  or  by  other  workmen,  in  succeeding  cen- 
turies. 

There,  in  that  rocky  chamber,  they  ate  spar- 
ingly of  their  plain  fare,  and  drank,  also  spar- 
ingly, of  the  water  in  the  ghoola ;  like  three 
friends  they  more  and  more  became,  while  shar- 
ing food  as  they  had  been  sharing  perils. 

Ted  laid  himself  down  upon  the  goatskin  which 
with  watchful  attention  Achmed  had  spread  for 
his  "brother,"  and  drew  his  clever  little  pet  under 
his  arm;  and,  while  Achmed  allowed  the  precious 
candle  to  burn  for  a  few  minutes,  Ted  looked  at 
the  young  Arab's  sinewy  form  and  delicately  cut 
face,  and  reflected.  He  was  amazed,  that  he  felt 
such  absolute  security  in  the  close  guardianship 
of  this  wild  fellow,  born  and  bred  as  he  had  been 
in  the  depths  of  the  desert;  but,  in  truth,  the 
American  lad  knew  that  he  could  have  felt  no 
greater  trust  in  any  human  being,  not  even  in 
dear  faithful  Bob,  his  old  playmate.  There  was  a 
fidelity  in  this  elemental,  virile  Bedouin  nature 
which  was  unchanging  and  unchangeable.  "Why 
did  he  come  into  that  nest  of  vipers  and  risk  his 
life  to  rescue  me?"  asked  Ted  of  himself.  And 
he  knew  it  was  because  Achmed  had  solemnly 
sworn,  at  Tourah,  to  serve  his  "brother,"  if  occa- 
sion offered ;  now,  indeed,  occasion  had  not  of- 
fered, at  least  had  not  forced  itself  upon  him ;  but 
he  had  met  it  more  than  half-way,  had  sought  it 
out,  and  commanded  it. 

Ted  Leslie  looked  calmly  and  thoughtfully  at 
the  dark  Arab  face,  which  the  faint  light  of  the 
candle  threw  into  a  Rembrandt-like  tone  of  dim, 
suggestive  beauty,  and  marked  the  delicacy  of  the 


features,  combined  with  the  clear-cut  angle  of 
the  chin  and  jaw;  a  sensitive,  yet  determined, 
face ;  the  lad  could  understand  these  qualities  of 
sensibility  and  resolution  in  his  companion,  for 
he,  himself,  was  not  without  them;  and  that  self- 
respect,  and  pride  in  family  and  race, — that  was 
understandable  enough ;  but  there  was  another 
quality  which  puzzled  our  young  friend ;  and  that 
was  the  strain  of  fierce,  vindictive  hate  which 
was  so  evident  in  Achmed  at  times.  There  was 
where  his  wild  Arab  nature  parted  company  from 
the  gentle,  more  merciful  fiber  of  Anglo-Saxons. 
Ted  could  hate  and  be  angry,  but  he  knew  that  he 
would  relent^  under  an  appeal  to  his  pity,  even 
against  his  better  judgment;  but  this  Bedouin 
was  capable  of  exacting  retribution  to  the  last, 
even  though  his  adversary  were  to  plead  from  the 
ground,  out  of  utter  helplessness.  That  relentless 
quality  in  Achmed  had  been  shown  several  times; 
Ted  could  not  forget  the  fierce  glow  on  his  face  as 
he  had  turned  threateningly  toward  the  wild  cries 
rising  from  the  wreckage  across  the  valley ;  the 
fact  that  he  would  mercilessly  exterminate  them, 
—this  made  Ted  wonder  at  him,  despite  all  his 
trust  and  admiration. 

Yet,  even  as  Ted  thus  reflected,  there  came  to 
him  the  sound  of  Achmed's  voice,  out  of  the 
darkness,  and,  as  Ted  listened,  he  knew  that  the 
Bedouin  youth  was  engaged  in  his  devotions. 
Whether  or  not,  in  the  subterranean  gloom,  he 
had  any  clue  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  Ted 
knew  not ;  but  he  felt  sure  that  he  would  not  omit 
his  prayers  merely  because  the  location  of  Mecca 
and  the  Kaaba  was  uncertain ;  he  would  use  his 
best  judgment,  and  pray  to  "Allah,"  with  that 
abundant  faith  of  the  Arab  heart  that  "Allah" 
would  hear  and  accept  his  act,  at  its  best  intent. 
Ted  listened,  and  felt  his  tired  spirit  stirred  by 
the  earnest  tones  of  the  worshiper;  if  he  could 
have  made  out  the  words  more  clearly,  he  might 
have  felt  delicacy  about  his  position  as  a  listener; 
but  only  the  cadences  of  the  Bedouin  youth's 
voice  came  to  him,  and  he  could  picture  him,  as  he 
had  seen  him  praying  in  the  cell  at  Tourah.  Ted 
knew  the  eager,  absorbed,  fearless  expression  of 
his  face  at  prayer;  it  had  come  up  before  him, 
sometimes,  like  an  admonition,  as  he  had  been 
engaged  in  his  own  devotions,  uttered  often,  alas, 
all  too  mechanically,  too  half-heartedly.  Ah,  what 
would  he  not  have  given  to  have  possessed  Ach- 
med's fervor  of  religious  nature !  Yet,  even  at 
that  point  Ted  stopped;  he  recalled  how  that 
same  fervor  so  easily  transformed  itself  into 
fanaticism ;  this  devout  Moslem  could  slay  as  well 
as  pray,  and  seemed  to  do  each  with  a  wild  eleva- 
tion of  soul ;  it  was  a  mental  characteristic  quite 
outside  the  American  lad's  range  of  experience. 
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After  a  little,  the  impassioned  cadences  of  Ach- 
med's  voice  softened,  and  then  ceased.  He  had 
ended  his  solitary  worship;  Ted  wondered  if  in 
any  way  he  himself  had  been  included  in  the 
petitions ;  the  tired  lad  sighed  and  hoped  that  he 
had  been. 

Thus  Ted  mused,  for  a  long  time  after  the 
candle  had  been  extinguished.  In  response  to  an 
inquiry,  Achmed's  voice  came,  from  a  distance  of 
ten  or  twenty  feet,  assuring  him  of  his  presence ; 
Ted  breathed  a  prayer,  softly,  wearily,  yet  hope- 
fully, and  then  fell  asleep,  as  the  watchful  young 
Bedouin  knew  by  the  lad's  regular  breathing; 
and,  being  relieved  by  this  knowledge,  Achmed 
himself  yielded  to  the  drowsiness  which  hung 
about  him,  and  likewise  slept. 

Chapter  XXI 

IN    THE    HEART   OF   THE    MOKATTAM    HILLS 

How  long  he  had  slept  Ted  Leslie  did  not  know ; 
whether  an  hour,  or  ten  hours ;  later,  when  they 
calculated  the  course  of  their  underground  jour- 
ney, they  decided  that  he  had  slept  fully  eight 
hours ;  he  had  been  utterly  exhausted,  not  only 
with  bodily  fatigue  resulting  from  his  physical 
exertions  in  walking  and  scrambling  along  the 
passage,  but  his  weak  nerves  had  been  over- 
strained for  many  days ;  and  now,  for  the  first 
time,  they  had  relaxed,  and  Ted  had  given  him- 
self up  to  peaceful  slumber. 

When  the  lad  awoke,  and  recalled  his  situation, 
he  spoke  to  Achmed ;  and  he,  already  awake  and 
waiting  patiently,  responded  promptly.  As  for 
Mr.  Malloly,  he  was  silent,  but  put  his  paw  up  to 
his  master's  face  as  soon  as  Ted  spoke  to  him. 

Presently  Ted  sat  up ;  and,  largely  from  a  sense 
of  duty  rather  than  from  a  feeling  of  hunger, 
the  two  lads  ate  and  drank  sparingly,  and  Ted 
readjusted  the  bandage  about  his  ankle,  which 
had  been  loosened. 

Again  they  set  forward  on  their  uncertain 
journey,  Mr.  Malloly  evidently  understanding 
and  even  welcoming  his  important  duty  and 
honor  of  leadership.  He  went  promptly  forward, 
and  drew  steadily  upon  the  cord;  and  whenever 
Ted  spoke  to  him,  through  the  darkness,  the  little 
creature  responded  with  quick,  guttural  sounds, 
even  before  the  young  fellow  could  finish  his  own 
sentence. 

Thus  they  plodded  on ;  there  was  no  division  of 
day  or  night,  of  morning  or  noonday;  but  they 
must  move  forward,  forward,  always  forward, 
limited  only  by  their  own  strength  and  courage, 
and  by  their  supplies  of  food  and  drink. 

Ted,  oppressed  by  the  enveloping  darkness, 
was  inclined  to  talk  with  Achmed;  the  American 


lad  felt  less  solitary,  less  as  if  he  were  entombed 
alive,  when  he  could  hear  the  sound  of  a  human 
voice,  even  of  his  own;  but  the  young  Arab  was 
by  nature  taciturn,  and  less  dependent  than  his 
companion  on  outward  conditions;  he  replied  to 
all  questions  pleasantly,  encouragingly,  but  vol- 
unteered little  conversation  of  his  own  accord. 
He  was,  however,  no  less  mentally  active  than 
Ted;  and  while  the  American  lad  spoke  hopefully 
and  eagerly  of  seeing  his  friends  once  more, 
Achmed  was  revolving  gloomy  thoughts  concern- 
ing his  murdered  brother — whom  he  would  never 
again  see,  on  earth— and  his  family  somewhere 
in  the  great  desert,  whom  he  was  impatient  to 
rejoin. 

As  the  monotonous  march  continued,  hour 
after  hour,  the  American  lad,  with  enfeebled 
bodily  strength,  found  fatigue  overpowering  him ; 
and  he  told  Achmed  that  he  feared  they  must 
stop  and  rest.  Achmed  readily  assented,  and  they 
seated  themselves. 

The  pause,  and  a  draught  of  water,  somewhat 
restored  Ted's  scant  energies,  and  the  march  was 
resumed ;  but  he  grew  tired  again,  after  an  hour, 
and  again  he  confessed,  with  reluctance,  his  ex- 
haustion. He  knew  that  their  escape  depended 
on  continued  effort,  but  his  strength  was  limited. 
He  had  always  taken  pride  in  his  athletic  frame, 
and  he  now  recalled  with  satisfaction  hardships 
in  the  past  which  he  had  undergone  with  ease; 
but  all  was  changed ;  his  recent  illness  had  af- 
fected his  strength,  and  he  felt  half-angry  and 
half-ashamed  at  his  own  feebleness.  He  hated 
to  confess  his  womanish  weakness;  but  presently 
he  sighed,  and  said :  "I  am  so  tired  that  I  think, 
Achmed,  if  you  are  willing,  I  will  lean  on  your 
shoulder ;  the  path  is  broad  enough  here  for  two 
to  walk  side  by  side." 

The  young  Bedouin  came  at  once  close  to  him ; 
and  Ted  placed  one  arm  around  his  neck ;  and 
leaning  thus,  and  upon  the  staff,  he  found  pro- 
gress much  easier. 

But  a  new  difficulty  and  an  alarming  one  be- 
came evident,  as  the  monkey,  who  had  thus  far 
pulled  steadily  at  the  cord,  and  had  shown  entire 
confidence  in  himself,  now  stopped  and  seemed 
undecided ;  then,  despite  Ted's  encouragement, 
he  came  back,  whimpering  like  a  distressed  child, 
and  leaped  into  his  young  master's  arms. 

He  did  not  seem  to  have  been  alarmed  at  any- 
thing, but  simply  showed  unwillingness  to  go  for- 
ward. Achmed  lighted  what  was  left  of  the  first 
of  their  two  candles,  and  by  it  they  were  able  to 
better  study  the  little  creature's  face  and  man- 
ner. He  seemed  to  be  in  doubt  about  his  path. 
He  peered  eagerly  forward,  at  times,  then  turned 
with  what  certainly  seemed  to  be  disappointment 
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on  his  little  gray  face,  and  laid  his  head  discon- 
solately on  Ted's  shoulder. 

Neither  Achmed  nor  Ted  would  openly  confess 
the  profound  anxiety  which  overwhelmed  their 
hearts;  each  tried  to  appear  calm  and  confident, 
making  light  of  the  difficulty,  as  something  which 
would,  of  course,  be  overcome.  Yet  each  knew 
well  what  failure  meant;  their  entire  safety, 
their  escape  from  starvation,  rested  on  this  frail 
little  creature's  subtle  sense  of  direction ;  and,  for 
the  moment,  that  seemed  to  be  at  fault. 

"I  think  we  will  stop,  and  rest,  and  eat,"  said 
Achmed,  avoiding  his  companion's  direct  and  now 
troubled  gaze.  "It  is  about  time  for  it,  and  we 
shall  all  feel  better  afterward."  That  was  as  near 
as  he  would  come  to  an  expression  of  the  doubt 
and  the  fear  which  were  in  both  their  hearts. 

He  now  offered  Ted  the  best  morsels  of  food, 
eating  but  little  himself;  and  for  their  restless, 
discouraged  little  guide  there  was  luckily  found  a 
succulent  joint  of  sugar-cane  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box.  This  restored  Mr.  Malloly's  spirits  appre- 
ciably, and  the  two  human  beings,  now  so  depen- 
dent on  their  little  friend,  felt  their  own  hope 
revive  with  the  return  of  his  vivacity. 

The  three  remained  an  hour  or  more,  reclining 
and  resting.  The  candle-end  burned  down,  and 
spluttered,  and  went  out.  Neither  of  the  two 
made  any  comment,  treating  the  significant  event 
as  if  it  had  been  a  slight  episode  quite  in  the  order 
of  things,  and  not  a  matter  to  suggest  impending 
danger.  Ted,  as  he  talked  with  Achmed,  was 
impressed  by  the  firm  religious  faith  which  under- 
lay the  Arab's  self-reliance  and  resourcefulness. 
"I  do  not  quite  understand  your  religion,  Ach- 
med," he  said,  gently,  "but  it  seems  to  give  you 
great  comfort  and  strength;  more,  I  confess,  than 
does  mine." 

"I  lean  upon  my  faith,"  responded  the  young 
Bedouin,  gravely,  but  with  not  the  slightest  affec- 
tation, "after  I  have  done  all  for  myself  that  I 
can.  I  do  not  expect  heaven  to  do  for  me  what 
I  can  do  for  myself.  Allah  made  the  great  world, 
and  holds  it  in  his  strong  hand.  His  children 
are  dear  to  his  heart.  Allah  akbar !  He  is  greater 
than  are  we,  greater  than  any  seeming  ill  that  can 
come  to  us,  greater  than  all  his  created  world." 

Then  Achmed  arose  and  said,  in  a  quiet  tone : 
"I  think  we  will  go  on."  And  Ted,  with  his  heart 
beating  anxiously,  patted  the  now  composed  little 
monkey,  and  talked  to  him  reassuringly. 

As  soon  as  the  animal  was  sent  ahead,  he  drew 
at  the  cord  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  returned, 
but  not  with  his  former  confusion  and  perplexity. 
He  started  back  upon  their  track,  and  led  them, 
slowly,  with  many  guttural  remarks,  about  a 
dozen  yards  toward  the  rear.     Then  he  paused ; 


and  the  two  human  beings  who  were  following 
him  waited  with  intense  anxiety. 

Suddenly  he  changed  his  tone,  and  his  voice 
came  back  to  them  with  a  cheery  note.  The  cord 
now  tightened,  and  they  followed  it.  The  tiny 
creature  had  diverged  into  a  side  passage,  and 
was  now  going  on  at  a  rapid,  headlong  pace. 

The  passage  which  they  now  entered  was  at 
first  narrower  than  the  one  which  they  had  left; 
but,  in  a  few  moments,  it  widened;  and,  after 
stumbling  along  for  a  dozen  rods,  Achmed  per- 
ceived that  they  had  entered  a  gallery  which 
differed  greatly  from  the  one  behind  them.  He 
did  not  wish  to  arrest  the  progress  of  their  sen- 
sitive little  guide,  and  he  drew  from  a  box  a  wax 
match  and  lighted  it,  walking  on  as  he  did  so. 

The  light  of  the  match,  though  feeble,  was 
enough  to  reveal  the  walls  of  the  broader  higher 
gallery  upon  which  they  had  entered,  and  to  show 
to  the  Arab's  quick  eye  the  marks  of  human  im- 
plements where  the  stone  had  been  quarried.  The 
ground  also  gave  the  same  evidence  of  human 
toil,  for  it  was  no  longer  bare  and  firm,  but  was 
strewn  with  loose  pieces  of  rock,  which  had  been 
broken  off  from  the  quarried  blocks  of  limestone. 

They  knew,  therefore,  that  now  they  had 
reached  the  innermost  end  of  one  of  the  ancient 
tunnels;  and  a  cry  of  relief  and  joy  burst  from 
Ted's  lips,  but  ended  in  a  sigh  of  shame  as  he 
confessed  to  himself  his  selfish  joy  in  this  new 
hope  of  escape. 

Chapter  XXII 

IN    EXTREME    PERIL 

With  courage  renewed  and  strength  revived,  Ted 
Leslie  pressed  on ;  the  little  guide  pulled  always 
at  the  cord,  and  answered  his  master's  voice  with 
animation  and  seeming  eagerness. 

Ted  would  have  been  glad  to  continue  their 
march  without  pause ;  but  Achmed  perceived,  by 
the  heavy  way  in  which  his  sick  companion  leaned 
upon  him,  that  he  was  exceeding  his  strength ; 
and  the  Bedouin  now  suggested  that  they  halt  and 
get  that  greater  rest  which  only  sleep  could  give, 
a  rest  which  had  been  impossible  for  them,  be- 
cause of  their  anxiety,  when  they  last  stopped. 

So  Mr.  Malloly,  chattering  sharply  in  protest, 
was  held  back,  the  second  and  last  candle  was 
lighted,  the  goatskin  was  spread,  food  and  drink 
were  taken — but  little  remaining  after  they  had 
done — and  the  three  friends  found  themselves 
able  to  relax  their  anxiety,  and  in  turn  fell  asleep. 

After  what  seemed  to  Achmed  two  or  three 
hours,  Ted  awoke,  and  expressed  his  wish  to  con- 
tinue their  advance,  although  he  confessed  to  an 
increase  of  pain  in  his  ankle.     The  lad  was  not 
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lacking  in  fortitude,  but  the  pain  was  so  great 
that  he  doubted,  after  a  trial,  his  power  to  go  fur- 
ther. Whereupon  the  Bedouin,  more  experienced 
in  the  homely  treatment  of  the  desert  for  bruises 
and  sprains  than  Ted  had  suspected,  offered  to 
bandage  the  ankle,  himself;  and,  after  his  strong 
hands  had  tightened  the  strips  of  cloth,  these 
gave  much  firmer  support. 

Achmed  now  pointed  out  a  gleam  of  light  above 
them ;    and    they    agreed    that    this    must    come 


became  accustomed  to  the  change,  and  they  could 
distinguish  the  walls  and  roof  about  them,  the 
blackness  turning  to  gray  and  the  gray  to  white, 
as  the  limestone  caught  and  reflected  the  white 
light  of  the  sun. 

Despite  Ted's  eagerness  to  stand  once  more 
beneath  the  blue  sky,  he  was  not  dull  to  the  pro- 
found significance  of  the  ^scene  in  which  he  stood. 
He  knew  that  they  were  now  in  the  center  of  that 
labyrinth  of  tunnels  and  galleries  which  had  been 


ONE  LONG  LOOK  OUT  OVER  THE  DESERT  AND  ANOTHER  UP  INTO  THE  BLUE  SKY. 


through  some  aperture,  where  the  roof  of  the 
tunnel  approached  the  surface. 

With  increasing  confidence,  therefore,  despite 
the  increased  difficulty  of  walking  over  the  splin- 
ters and  larger  rock  fragments  which  now  cov- 
ered the  ground,  they  pushed  on,  eagerly  looking, 
at  every  turn  in  the  gallery,  for  some  glimmer  of 
daylight  in  the  darkness  ahead. 

And  at  last  it  came.  The  blessed  light  of  day 
showed  itself ;  at  first  in  a  slight  weakening  of  the 
intense  ebon  blackness  amid  which  they  had  been 
walking,  and,  a  few  moments  later,  a  spot  of 
white  light  showed,  cleat  and  strong,  directly  in 
front,'  of  them,  although  at  a  long  distance. 

As  they  approached  it,  moving  eagerly  and  with 
beating  hearts,  their  eyes,  which  had  so  long  ad- 
justed themselves  to  darkness,  almost  refused  to 
serve  them.     But  gradually  the  weary  travelers 


hewn  in  the  process  of  quarrying  the  building 
stones  of  Memphis  and  the  pyramids.  Where  the 
tunnels  crossed  and  recrossed,  great  spaces  had 
been  created,  like  lordly  halls ;  toiling  slaves  had 
here  cut  out  the  mighty  blocks  which,  later, 
formed  a  part  of  the  temple  of  Amun,  at  Thebes. 
There  is  still  to  be  seen,  graven  on  these  walls  in 
the  Mokattam  Hills,  a  picture  of  a  sledge  and  six 
oxen,  drawing  one  of  the  blocks  of  stone  for  the 
temple  of  Amun ;  and,  not  far  away,  several  royal 
cartouches  of  Hakoris  (who  lived  400  years  b.  c.) 
are  visible,  with  their  lines  as  distinct  as  though 
made  yesterday. 

The  American  lad  felt  the  overwhelming  weight 
of  the  centuries,  in  these  great  rocky  halls,  even 
more  than  he  had  felt  them  in  the  presence  of  the 
pyramids  of  Sakkarah  and  Gizeh.  The  marks 
from  the  metal  tools  of  the  quarry-men  were  on 
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all  the  walls ;  and  these  gave  a  spectator  close 
contact  with  the  human  life  of  the  past,  as  the 
weather-worn  surfaces  of  the  pyramids  could  not 
give  it.  The  very  shards  and  slabs  on  the  ground 
must  be  lying,  many  of  them,  just  as  they  flew 
from  the  cleaving  blows  of  hammer  and  wedge. 

Much  of  this  romantic  sense  of  antiquity  was 
lost  on  Achmed,  both  because  of  his  lack  of 
exact,  historical  knowledge,  and  because  he  was 
so  continuously  occupied  with  care  of  his  dis- 
abled companion.  He  observed  Ted  closely,  and 
he  was  convinced  that  he  ought  to  rest,  here  near 
the  mouth  of  the  quarries,  until  his  ankle  should 
be  less  swollen  and  inflamed.  He  yielded,  how- 
ever, to  Ted's  wish  to  go  to  the  very  entrance  of 
the  gallery  and  satisfy  his  eyes  and  mind  with 
one  long  look  out  over  the  desert  and  another  up 
into  the  blue  sky. 

The  mouths  of  these  ancient  quarry  caverns 
open  upon  the  face  of  the  cliffs  at  points  a  hun- 
dred and  more  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain 
beneath.  More  modern  quarries  are  still  worked 
on  the  plain,  near  the  base  of  the  cliffs ;  but  the 
ancient  quarry-men  of  Hakoris  and  Amenhotep 
entered  the  cliffs  high  up  above  the  plain;  and 
much  of  the  debris  which  accumulated  they  threw 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  tunnels ;  so  that,  as  Ted 
looked  forth,  he  could  see,  in  front  of  each  tun- 
nel, a  huge  conical  mound  of  rock  fragments, 
which  marked  the  waste  accumulations  of  cen- 
turies of  quarrying. 

But  the  sight  which  was  more  interesting  than 
these,  and  more  interesting  than  the  far-away 
apexes  of  the  pyramids  of  Dafur  and  Sakkarah, 
across  the  shimmering  yellow  sand,  was  the  low, 
grayish  mass,  dimly  visible  toward  the  southwest, 
which  he  knew  was  Tourah.  Through  the  clear 
air  the  distance  to  it  seemed  much  less  than  it 
really  was ;  and  he  sighed  as  he  thought  of  his 
injured  ankle,  and  his  inability  to  start  at  once  on 
the  journey.  He  pictured  General  Hewatt's  sur- 
prise and  joy  at  seeing  his  ward  again,  and  he 
felt  a.  wild  impatience  in  his  heart  which  only 
the  twinges  in  the  inflamed  ankle  could  subdue. 

"My  brother  must  be  content  to  wait  here  a 
little,"  said  Achmed,  sympathetically  yet  firmly ; 
"I  see  water  in  the  hollows  of  the  rock  outside ; 


and  by  resting  the  foot  and  bathing  it,  we  may 
hope  to  start  again  to-morrow." 

"Yes,  it  shall  be  as  you  say,"  rejoined  the  lad, 
obediently.  "Only  it  is  so  hard  to  wait,  now, 
when  home  is  in  sight." 

Certainly  the  sensitive  Arab  had  already  de- 
tected the  water,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  arranged 
the  lad  in  a  comfortable  place,  under  a  ledge  at 
one  side  of  the  great  hall,  he  crossed  over  and 
investigated. 

Ted  saw  Achmed  pause;  then  gather  rocks,  and 
pile  them  upon  some  object  which  the  lad  could 
not  make  out. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  and  said :  "We 
will  not  remain  here ;  we  will  go  through  yonder 
arch  into  the  next  tunnel." 

When  they  were  installed  in  the  adjoining  tun- 
nel, the  ever-active  Mr.  Malloly  regained  his 
spirits,  and  was  climbing  about  the  ledges  and 
crevices  of  the  rock  walls,  restless  and  curious, 
always,  like  all  members  of  his  race.  Ted  sat 
back  against  the  wall  and  gave  himself  up 
to  the  silence  and  peacefulness  of  the  scene. 
The  great  hall  was  about  fifty  yards  in  width, 
arching  upward  at  the  center  with  a  flat  dome ; 
and  the  yellowish  light  of  the  sun,  reflected  from 
the  white  walls  and  roof,  filled  the  whole  interior 
with  a  golden  mist.  Having  accepted  the  fact 
that  he  must  wait  at  least  twenty-four  hours  be- 
fore setting  forth  over  the  open  plain,  he  was 
now  calm  and  even  content.  He  called,  at  inter- 
vals, to  his  pet,  who  answered  in  quick,  jerky 
sentences.  Presently,  as  Ted  called — being  him- 
self half  dozing — he  noticed  that  the  monkey  did 
not  reply ;  but  he  said  to  himself :  "He  is  occupied 
with  some  affair  of  his  own ;  or  perhaps  he  is 
taking  a  nap" ;  and,  so  reflecting,  he  closed  his 
eyes  and  gave  no  further  heed. 

Ah,  if  Ted  had  known  what  had  caused  the  lit- 
tle creature's  silence  he  would  not  have  rested  in 
such  tranquillity!  If  he  could  have  seen  him, 
crouching  low  upon  a  narrow  ledge,  a  dozen  feet 
above  and  behind  his  master,  with  his  small  black 
eyes  staring  hard  at  some  object  moving  stealth- 
ily through  the  gloomy  inner  recesses  of  the  tun- 
nel, Ted  would  have  felt  the  beating  of  his  heart 
revived  with  violence. 


( To  be  concluded. ) 
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HAULING   A    BIG    LOG    ON    A    "  SKIDWAY. 


Country  boys  and  girls  know  what  the  "wood 
lot"  means,  as  well  as  many  who  spend  the  vaca- 
tion days  out  at  Uncle  or  Aunt's  home,  .for  there 
are  few  farms  except  those  on  the  plains  and 
prairies  that  do  not  have  this  playground. 
Among  the  clumps  of  trees  are  nooks  covered 
with  grass  or  perhaps  fragrant  pine-needles- 
just  the  place  for  the  girls  to  sit  in  the  shade  with 
a  good  story  or  to  talk  over  "confidences"  with 
each  other.  If  the  boys  are  willing  to  join  them, 
all  can  play  hide-and-seek  amid  the  bushes  and 
shrubbery.  The  wood  lot  is  usually,  far,  enough 
away  to  give  an  excuse  to  take  lunch  along  so 
they  can  spend  the  day ;  and  what  a  treat  it  is  to 
spread    the    paper    wrapping    or    the    napkin,    if 


Aunty  has  put  one  in  the  lunch-basket,  on  the  old 
stump,  and  have  what  grown-up  people  call  an 
al  fresco  meal,  that  means,  in  plain  English,  to 
eat  in  the  open  air !  Scattered  about  are  always 
plenty  of  chips  and  dead  branches.  Touch  a 
match  to  the  handful  of  leaves,  and  in  a  minute 
the  camp-fire  is  ready  so  you  can  toast  the  bread 
or  bake  the  apples  the  boys  have  brought  along 
in  their  pockets. 

Most  of  us  think  about  the  wood  lot  as  the 
patch  of  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  acres  left  when 
Uncle's  farm. was  "cleared."  Perhaps  some,  of 
those  who  read  this  live  away  out  in  the  country 
where  one  can  see  snow-clad  mountain  tops  ap- 
parently   sticking    out    of    the    sky.      Were    they 
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around  the  camp-fire  in  Uncle's  wood  lot,  they 
could  tell  tales  of  wood  lots  where  the  trees  rise 
straight  into  the  air  for  over  a  hundred  feet 
without  a  branch,  then  up-  and  up  until  their  top 
branches  are  actually  more  than  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  ground.  As  most  of  you  know, 
the  Washington  Monument,  the  great  pile  of 
masonry  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  Potomac, 
reaches  to  a  height  of  555  feet  above  the  earth. 
Place  one  of  the  big  firs  from  a  Washington 
forest  beside  it  and  if  a  boy  could  climb  to  its 
very  top,  he  would  have  reached  more  than  one 
half  of  the  height  of  this  noble  monument. 

A  great  many  of  us  who  live  in  the  State  of 
New  York  know  that  it  contains  forty-seven 
thousand  square  miles.  In  school  we  have 
chalked  its  outline  on  the  blackboard  and  perhaps 
wondered  at  its  bigness,  but  in  the  State  of 
Washington  alone  is  a  region  almost  as  large, 
still  covered  with  woods,  principally  fir  and  ce- 
dar, where  you  often  see  trees  that  are  not  only 
three  hundred  feet  high,  and  so  large  at  the  base 


coat   which   nature  has  provided  to   protect  the 
wood. 

To  go  back  to  the  wood  lot  again,  you  may 
have  watched  Uncle  or  some  of  the  farm-hands 
cut  down  one  of  the  larger  trees.  Armed  with  a 
keen-bladed  ax,  the  man  begins  work  on  that  pic- 
nic table  which  the  stump  will  form,  by  cutting 
a  notch  into  the  trunk  which  widens  and  deepens 
until  near  the  center.  Then  he  makes  a  notch  in 
the  other  side,  until  only  a  few  inches  of  the  solid 
wood  are  left.  What  is  called  a  cross-cut  saw, 
does  just  what  its  name  says— it  cuts  across  the 
part  remaining  in  the  center  as  it  is  pushed  back 
and  forth  by  two  men,  until  crack,  crack,  goes 
the  tree  as  it  leans  over,  warning  every  one  to 
get  away.  Then  down  it  falls.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  these  immense  trees  of  the  North- 
west are  felled  in  about  the  same  way,  although 
some  of  them  weigh  actually  a  hundred  tons,  so 
considerable  work  must  be  done  before  the  blade 
of  the  ax  or  the  teeth  of  the  saw  enters  the  trunk. 
The  boss  of  the   "timber   gang"   looks   over  the 


DRAWING   A    TREE    TRUNK    104   FEET    LONG    AND   4    FEET    THICK,  TO    THE    SAWMILL.       THE    LOG    HAS 
UP    THE    INCLINED    BEAMS    WHICH    EXTEND    DOWN    TO    THE    WATER. 


SEEN    ROLLED 


that  if  twenty  boys  stretched  out  their  arms  and  ground  in  the  vicinity  and  finds  the  best  place 

formed  a  circle  by  clasping  hands,  they  could  not  for  the  fall.     If  there  is  a  marshy  spot  near  the 

reach   around   the    trunk.      Why,    if   one    should  tree,  so  much  the  better,  as  it  will  strike  the  mud 

measure  a  piece  of  bark  he  might  find  it  to  be  as  and  water  with  less  danger  of  splitting  or  being 

thick  as  the  width  of  his  hand;  such  is  the  over-  broken.     If  the   ground  is  hard  and   stony,   the 
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men  gather  branches  of  different  sizes  and  make 
an  artificial  bed.  The  branches  are  piled  at  in- 
tervals of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  apart  to  a  height  of 
three  and  four  feet  above  the  ground.  Any  small 
trees  which  might  throw  the  falling  tree  out  of 
the  course  marked  for  it  are  cut  down.  When 
the  direction  for  falling  is  decided  upon,  and  the 
tree's  "bed  made  up,"  the  expert  axmen  get  to 
work,  one  pair  on  each  side.  Sometimes  a  whole 
day  is  required  to  cut  a  "gash"  in  the  side  of  a 
fir-tree  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  but  the  ax-hand- 
lers cut  away  steadily,  usually  following  lines 
which  have  been  marked  around  the  trunk,  show- 
ing the  length  of  the  cut,  also  the  width  of  the 
notch  which  is  allowed. 

When  the  axmen  have  cut  through  from  four 
or  five  feet  of  the  fifteen-foot  tree,  it  is  ready 
for  the  saw-gang.  The  big  cross-cut  saw,  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  in  length,  is  brought  up,  and  its 
teeth  covered  with  a  coating  of  oil.  They  vary 
from  a  half  inch  to  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length, 
and  every  one  has  been  sharpened  to  an  edge 
which  is  as  keen  as  the  file  can  make  it.  This  is 
one  of  the  hardest  tasks  of  the  lumberman's  work 
—  sawing   through   the   tree    trunk.      It   must   be 


THE    REMAINS    OF   A    "FOREST    MONARCH.' 


LOGS    COMING    DOWN    THE    SKIDWAY — A 
BACKWOODS     "SHOOT   THE    CHUTES  !  " 

done  in  a  straight  line,  for  if  the 
saw  should  run  "crooked"  it  may 
buckle  and  break,  and  in  that  case 
a  new  fissure  must  be  cut.  Of 
course,  as  much  of  the  trunk  is  cut 
through  as  possible.  The  time  to 
pull  out  the  saw  is  generally  indi- 
cated when  it  has  gone  through  the 
heart  of  the  trunk  and  is  half-way 
to  the  other  side.  The  enormous 
pressure  of  the  trunk  causes  it  to 
sag  a  little  into  the  hole  made  by 
the  axes.  A  cracking  sound  is 
heard,  and  this  means  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end.  The  saw  is  pulled 
out  and  two  men  begin  cutting 
away  on  each  side  of  the  fissure. 
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They  merely  enlarge  the  first  cut  which  has  been 
made  by  the  axes  working  toward  the  center  of 
the  trunk  in  a  diagonal  direction.  In  an  hour  or 
two  after  the  chips  have  commenced  falling, 
enough  has  been  cut  away  to  start  the  forest 
giant,  and  it  comes  down  with  a  crash  which  may 
be  heard  a  mile  away  through  the  still  woods. 
The  piles  of  limbs  are  crushed  to  the  earth  and 
pieces  fly  in  every  direction.  The  top  branches 
frequently  dig  a  hole  several  feet  deep,  owing  to 
the  force  with  which  they  strike  the  ground. 

The  logs  are  dragged  or  hauled  to  a  skidway 
where  they  are  "coasted"  endwise  down  to  the 
water.  From  here  they  are  floated  to  the  saw- 
mill. You  can  imagine  the  great  splash  made  by 
the  logs  as  they  strike  the  water  after  their  mad 
rush  down  the  steep  skidway— a  veritable  back- 
woods "shoot  the  chutes!" 

The  gaps  which  are  thus  made  in  the  forest  by 
the  lumbermen  are  called  by  the  people  of  the 
Northwest  the  "logged-off  lands,"  so  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  axman  and  sawman  follows  the 
"logged-off  lander" — the  man  who  would  make 
his  home  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness.  Some 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  this  may  remem- 
ber how  they  first  played  in  the  clearing  to  which 
father  and  mother  had  come  to  live.  Many  of 
these  clearings  are  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
the  woodland,  but  even  these  few  acres  are 
scarred   by   huge    stumps    which   project    so    far 


above  the  ground  that  the  boy  has  to  be  agile  and 
expert  who  can  climb  to  their  top. 

If  you  were  to  travel  through  the  country 
where  the  logged-off  landers  live,  you  would  see 
novel  ways  in  which  they  have  used  the  great 
stumps,  for  some  of  them  have  actually  been 
made  into  temporary  homes.  After  the  tree  has 
been  cut  down,  exposure  to  the  weather  rapidly 
decays  its  heart,  so  that  in  a  few  years  it  may 
become  merely  a  shell  with  the  outside.  Then  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  cut  a  hole  in  one  end  for  a 
door,  and  two  or  three  small  holes  for  windows, 
to  clean  out  the  inside,  to  cut  down  an  adjacent 
cedar  and  split  it  into  shingles  for  a  roof,  and 
the  house  is  ready  for  occupation  when  'the  stove, 
dishes,  and  furniture  are  put  in.  If  the  stump  is 
so  sound  that  it  would  be  too  big  a  task  to  cut 
away  the  inside  of  it,  the  settler  sometimes  uses 
one  end  for  a  wall  of  his  house,  placing  logs  or 
planks  against  it  and  making  a  sort  of  lean-to. 
After  he  builds  a  home  and  does  not  need  this 
stump  dwelling  it  is  still  useful.  If  the  children 
can  get  it,  they  have  a  playhouse  and  playground 
combined,  for  they  can  use  the  shed  part  in 
stormy  weather.  The  top  of  the  stump  is  large 
enough  for  a  half  dozen  boys  or  girls  to  play 
upon  and  eat  their  picnic  dinner  if  they  wish. 
Indeed,  some  are  used  by  the  grown  people  as 
dancing  platforms,  because  four  couples  have 
room  enough  to  dance  a  quadrille  upon  them. 


ittle  Minute 

By  Alice  Francisco  32oss 
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I  have  a  darling  little  son 
Who  never  cared  to  have  a  gun. 
He  has  red  cheeks  and  sunny  hair, 
But  never  had  a  soldier's  air. 

If  there  should  be  a  sudden  raid, 
And  he  were  called  upon  for  aid, 
I  greatly  fear  he  'd  run  away, 
Nor  face  the  foe  and  win  the  day. 

My  little  "Minute-man"  is  he, 
And  lest,  perchance,  you  may  not' see 
Nor  understand  why  he  should  wear 
A  name  that  none  but  soldiers  bear, — 
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The  reason  I  will  give  to  you : 
When  he  is  told  some  work  to  do, 
"In  just  a  minute,"  he  replies; 
But  from  his  book  lifts  not  his  eyes. 

If  he  is  asked  to  shake  the  grate. 
To  bring  a  chair,  or  close  the  gate, 
He  does  not  hurry  to  begin  it, 
But  always  says:  "In  just  a  minute." 


And  thus  because  he  is  so  slow, 
And  when  he  's  sent  he  does  not  go, 
You  see  quite  plainly  why  I  can 
Call  him  my  little  "Minute-man." 

II 

I  have  another  little  son 
Who  always  wished  to  have  a  gun. 
He  has  red  cheeks  and  sunny  hair, 
And  quite  a  martial,  soldier's  air. 

Although  his  heart  might  quake  with  fear, 
Should  there  be  danger  lurking  near, 
He  would  not  turn  and  run  away ; 
But  fight  right  well  to  win  the  day. 

Yet  not  because  he  is  so  brave, 
To  him,  also,  this  name  I  gave. 
I  've  other  reasons  why  I  can 
Call  him  my  little  "Minute-man." 


This  secret,  too,  I  '11  tell  to  you : 
If  he  is  asked  some  work  to  do, 
"I  will,  this  minute!"  he  replies; 
And  off  upon  his  errand  hies. 

If  he  is  told  to  close  the  door, 
Or  bring  a  broom  to  sweep  the  floor, 
He  runs  right  quickly  to  begin  it, 
And  has  it  done  in  just  a  minute. 

And  thus  because  he  never  waits, 
Nor  loiters,  halts,  nor  hesitates, 
You  see  quite  plainly  why  I  can 
Call  him  my  little  "Minute-man." 


Since  one.  when  sent,  is  always  slow, 
The  other  always  prompt  to  go, 
We  can  be  very  certain,  then, 
There  are  tzvo  kinds  of  "Minute-men." 

The  "Just-a-minute"  one,  you  see 
Is  just  the  sort  you  should  n't  be, 
When  Mother  has  some  work  to  do, 
And,  needing  help,  has  called  on  you. 


The   "Yes-this-minute !"   Minute-man 
Who  promptly  does  the  best  he  can, 
Will  always  have  a  host  of  friends, 
For  every  one  on  him  depends. 


THREE  LITTLE  STORIES  cJ&S^^^Sw^^ 


1  VBEr  ?\^E 


NE  Sunday  morning,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  a  working-man, 
carefully  dressed  in  his  best 
suit,  came  out  of  his  house  on 
the  main  street  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish town  of  Gloucester  and 
strolled  leisurely  down  the  hill. 
The  "New  Inn"  was  fronted 
then,  as  it  is  to-day,  by  a  square  garden  over- 
hung by  the  carved  galleries  of  the  tavern.  There 
was  a  moss-clad  well  in  the  center,  and  about  it 
were  beds  of  sweet-smelling  pinks  and  colum- 
bines. 

But  the  calm  of  that  Sunday  morning  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  crowd  of  street  boys  who  fought 
over  the  flower-beds,  making  the  day  hideous 
with  their  noise  and  coarse  talk. 

The  printer — for  printing  was  his  work  on 
week-days— stopped  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd 
and  looked  steadily  at  the  boys.  Presently  he 
said  to  himself:  "At  this  rate  those  boys  will  soon 
go  utterly  to  the  bad.  That  must  not  be !  There 
are  good  possibilities  in  them.  Here,  boys,"  he 
called  aloud,  "come  with  me!" 

He  led  them,  yelling  and  pushing,  down  the 
street  into  his  own  quiet  house,  planning  as  he 
went  how  to  keep  them  there. 

"I  am  going,"  he  said  presently,  "to  start  a 
school  for  you.  Now  and  here.  It  shall  be  a 
free  school;  I  will  be  the  teacher." 

The  boys  received  the  news  with  shouts.  They 
were  too  ragged  and  grimy  to  go  to  church  on 
Sundays.  No  other  decent  place  was  open  to 
them. 

The  next  Sunday  his  house  was  crowded  with 
the  same  class  of  children. 

The  idea  of  a  free  school  on  Sunday  appealed 
to  every  Christian  as  a  most  hopeful  plan  for  the 
rescue  of  children  from  wickedness.  It  spread 
through  the  town,  through  the  shire,  through  Eng- 
land. It  was  adopted  in  France  and  Germany, 
it  made  its  way  to  Australia  and  to  the  United 
States.  Now,  in  every  country  in  the  world  and 
in  every  sect  there  are  these  schools,  in  which, 
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every  Sunday  morning,  the   Bible  story  is  told, 
without  money  and  without  price. 

In  the  staid  old  city  of  Gloucester  they  still 
show  you  the  New  Inn  and  the  garden  where  the 
boys  played,  and  the  old  brown  house  with  its 
peaked  roof  in  which  Robert  Raikes,  that  long- 
ago  morning,  taught  the  first  Sunday-school. 

BOUT  forty  years  ago,  one  sul- 
try July  day,  Eliza  Turner,  a 
Quaker  woman  living  on  a 
farm  in  Delaware,  came  up  to 
Philadelphia  to  attend  to  some 
business.  It  led  her  into  the 
poorest  quarters  of  the  town. 
She  went  through  the  maze  of 
alleys  in  which  starving  babes  and  children 
swarmed,  panting  for  breath  in  the  fierce  heat. 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  hurry  on  and  forget 
the  sight,  but  she  stopped  often  to  talk  to  the 
wretched  children  and  their  mothers. 

The  heat  had  been  more  merciless  that  summer 
than  usual.  The  little  ones  had  died  by  the 
thousands.  Several  diseases  had  become  epi- 
demic. In  the  worst  quarters  so  stagnant  was 
the  air  in  the  houses  that  the  children  slept  at 
night  in  the  streets. 

What  was  to  be  done?  Who  could  lift  this 
huge  mass  of  misery?  Nobody.  And  because  it 
was  impossible  to  lift  it  all,  the  wealthy  class  of 
spectators,  however  kind,  shook  their  heads  and 
passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

But  this  good  Quaker  woman  did  not  shake  her 
head. 

"I  cannot  take  all,"  she  said,  "but  I  can  take 
one  or  two." 

She  chose  two  boys  and  two  girls  with  the 
most  hungry  faces  and  poorest  clothes,  carried 
them  to  the  station,  put  them  in  the  train,  and  in 
an  hour  or  two  they  were  in  her  cozy  kitchen, 
bathed  and  decently  clad  and  busy  devouring  a 
substantial  meal. 

They  stayed  with  Mrs.  Turner  for  two  weeks 
—weeks   which   brought   health    and    delight   to 
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their  poor  little  starved  bodies  and  souls.  Then 
she  took  them  home  and  brought  other  children 
in  their  stead.  Her  neighbors  — staid  Delaware 
farmers— heard  of  her  queer  doings,  laughed,  ap- 
proved, and  then  imitated  her.  The  "country 
week,"  as  the  plan  was  called,  spread  through 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York  to  the  neighborhood  of  all  large  American 
cities.     Then  our  English  cousins  borrowed  it. 

Now,  so  general  is  the  custom  on  both  conti- 
nents that  there  are  few  poor  city  children  who 
are  not  rescued  from  the  unwholesome  air  of 
their  crowded  city  homes  during  a  part  of  every 
summer,  or  for  a  few  glad  days,  at  least. 

OWLAND  HILL,  a  young 
Englishman,  a  teacher  near 
Birmingham,  went  one  day  a 
century  ago  to  the  post-office 
for  his  mail.  A  young  girl, 
poorly  clad,  was  standing  by 
the  window  crying  bitterly. 
The  postmaster  held  a  bulky 
letter  in  his  hand  out  of  her  reach. 

"It  's  Tom's  own  handwritin',''  she  cried.  "I 
see  it !  He  's  all  I  've  got.  Father  and  mother  's 
dead,  and  I  've  not  heard  from  Tom  for  a  year. 


There  's  nobody  but  him  of  my  kin  in  the  world ! 
Oh,  give  it  to  me !  I  '11  save  the  money  and 
bring  it  to  you." 

"I  'm  sorry,  my  girl,  but  it  's  against  the  law," 
said  the  official.  "There  's  a  shilling  due  on  it," 
he  explained  to  the  young  man. 

Hill  paid  the  money  and  sent  the  girl  away 
happy. 

He  left  the  office  thinking  how  innumerable 
letters  came  daily  from  the  colonies  back  to  Eng- 
land to  people  so  poor  that  a  shilling  extra  was, 
an  impossible  luxury. 

For  thirty  years  he-  worked  to  establish  a 
universal  cheap  and  prepaid  postage,  and  at  last 
he  succeeded. 


OW  these  three  good  people,, 
when  they  saw  a  huge  heap  of 
evil  on  the  road,  were  not  dis- 
heartened because  it  was  so- 
huge  and  they  were  'alone. 
They  went  to  work  at  it,  lift- 
ing a  spadeful  at  a  time. 

There  are  huge  evils  in  our 
way,  and  each  one  of  us  has  his  little  spade.  Are 
we  going  to  use  them?  Or  shall  we  pass  by,, 
daunted  on  the  other  side? 


THE  PONY  PARADE 


BY  EUNICE  WARD 


not  a  circus  that 
was  encamped  upon 
the  driveway  of 
Fairview,  Elsie 
Cheston's  home,  al- 
though from  the 
number  of  animals 
present  a  stranger 
might  have  thought 
1  it  a  very  promising 
show  indeed.  There 
were  a  couple  of 
sturdy  Hungarian 
ponies,  a  span  of 
Shetlands,  a  goat- 
carriage,  four  dogs, 
and  an  Angora  cat  that  sat  on  the  roof  of 
Elsie's  striped  play-tent  and  kept  a  watchful 
eye  upon  the  non-resident  dogs.  But  the  per- 
formers in  a  circus  are  not  usually  a  group  of 


little  girls,  and  any  one  who  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood would  have  explained  that  it  was  only  Elsie- 
Cheston  and  some  of  her  friends,  who  were  hav-  5 
ing  a  pleasant  chat  together.  The  big  grounds  of 
Fairview  were  a  favorite  meeting-place  for  young 
and  old,  for  there  was  always  plenty  of  room  for 
everybody  and  everybody's  animals. 

The  girls  were  listening  to  Elsie,  who  stood  in- 
the  doorway  of  her  tent  and  was  talking  with 
some  excitement. 

"The  fete  is  to  be  here,"  she  said,  "and  our  pro- 
cession is  to  form  in  the  big  open  place  in  front: 
of  the  stables  and  to  come  down  in  front  of  the 
house,  where  the  judges  are  to  sit,  and  then  gO' 
down  this  way  and  up  that,"— her  finger  followed 
the  curves  of  the  broad  driveway, — "and  past  the 
house  again,  and  then  the  judges  will  decide  who 
has  the  prettiest  turnout,  and  give  the  prizes." 

"Are  we  all  to  be  in  it?"  asked  one  little  girl. 

"Every  one  who  has  a  pony  or  a  goat  or  any 
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animal  that  can  draw  things,  or  that  she  can 
ride,"  answered  Elsie.  "And  because  it  is  for  the 
Orphanage,  the  managers  thought  it  would  be 
nice  just  to  have  children  in  the  parade,  though 
of  course  there  will  be  lots  of  grown-up  people 
in  the  booths  to  sell  candy  and  ice-cream  and 
fancy  things.  Mother  said  they  could  have  the 
fete  here  because— because  the  drive  is  convenient 
for  a  procession,"  she  finished  hastily,  afraid  of 
seeming  to  brag  about  the  size  of  the  grounds. 

"Are  we  just  to  walk  our  ponies  in  the  proces- 
sion or  are  there  going  to  be  races  and  hurdles 
and  things?"  asked  Priscilla  Parr,  who,  in  spite 
of  her  prim  name,  was  known  as  the  most  daring 
rider  of  the  group. 

"Just  a  procession,  I  think,"  said  Elsie,  "for.the 
ponies  and  carts  are  going  to  be  decorated  with 
flowers  and  we  're  all  to  wear  pretty  dresses  and 
hats." 

Priscilla,  who  was  sitting  on  her  pony,  pressed 
her  finger  on  a  certain  spot  on  his  back,  and  the 
animal  gave  a  rapid  little  kick. 

"That  's  what  Jerry  thinks  of  flowers  and 
pretty  dresses  and  hats,"  said  Priscilla.  "He  'd 
rather  run  races  and  jump  over  things.  He  hates 
being  driven  in  the  cart !" 

"Has  it  got  to  be  just  ponies?"  asked  Betty, 
who  owned  the  goat-carriage. 

"Oh,  no !  I  'm  sure  goats  are  welcome," 
laughed  Elsie. 

"If  goats  are  welcome  I  guess  donkeys  are. 
I  '11  borrow  the  baby's  donkey-cart,"  said  Barbara, 
whose  little  sister  took  her  airing  in  that  vehicle. 
■"What  will  you  drive,  May?" 

May  Olivant,  who  was  sitting  on  the  grass  pull- 
ing her  dog's  ears,  shook  her  head  with  a  comical 
little  smile.  "I  '11  have  to  look  on,"  she  said. 
"I  've  nothing  to  drive  but  Gulliver  and  the  phae- 
ton." 

They  all  laughed ;  no  one  could  have  helped  it 
who  thought  of  Gulliver  in  a  procession  of  ponies. 
He  was  a  tall,  elderly  animal,  with  a  brownish- 
black  coat  that  no  amount  of  grooming  could 
make  glossy,  and  a  set  of  ribs  that  no  amount  of 
fat  could  quite  conceal.  His  legs  were  long,  his 
ears  were  long,  and  he  had  a  long,  sober  face. 
He  was  a  sedate,  reliable  horse,  which  was  the 
reason  the  Olivants  owned  him,  for  the  doctor 
had  ordered  Mrs.  Olivant  to  spend  most  of  the 
day  in  the  open  air,  and  she  usually  spent  it  jog- 
ging about  the  village  with  Gulliver,  who  loomed 
up  like  a  mountain  in  front  of  the  low  phaeton, 
"but  who  was  perfectly  competent  to  avoid  other 
vehicles,  whether  Mrs.  Olivant  could  see  to  guide 
bim  or  not. 

The  girls,  including  May  herself,  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  fun  of  Gulliver,  so  it  was  no 


wonder  that  they  laughed  at  the  picture  of 
this  giant  towering  above  the  Lilliputian  ponies. 
But  May,  in  spite  of  her  amusement,  was  sore  at 
heart,  for  it  was  rather  hard  to  be  left  out  of  her 
friends'  good  times.  Elsie,  who  was  a  sympa- 
thetic little  soul,  divined  something  of  this. 

"But  you  are  going  to  drive  with  me,  are  n't 
you,  May?"  she  said.  "My  cousins,  Dorothy  and 
Maud,  are  coming  to  visit  us,  and  mother  said  she 
would  ask  them  to  stay  over  for  the  fete,  but  the 
big  pony-cart  holds  four,  and  I  'd  love  to  have  you 
be  the  fourth." 

The  other  girls  who  had  seats  .to  spare  protested 
that  they  had  intended  to  ask  May,  and  then  all 
fell  to  talking  about  the  colors  they  would  choose 
for  decorations.  May  joined  in  with  a  warm 
heart  in  .place  of  a  sore  one,  and  full  of  an  affec- 
tionate, though  speechless,  gratitude  to  her 
friends,  especially  to  Elsie,  who  constantly  asked 
for  her  opinion  and  talked  about  "our"  turnout. 

When  the  sun  dropped  behind  the  hills,  the  in- 
formal meeting  broke  up.  The  goats  pattered  off 
in  one  direction  and  the  Shetlands  clattered  off  in 
another,  with  May  wedged  on  the  seat  between 
Rose  and  Ruth,  the  twin  owners,  while  Priscilla 
and  Barbara  cantered  along  beside  on  Jerry,  who 
did  not  kick  very  much  when  he  was  obliged  to 
carry  double. 

May  darted  into  the  house  full  of  excitement, 
and  by  dinner-time  her  mother  knew  all  about  the 
pink  ribbons  that  would  be  needed  to  match  the 
pink  roses  that  she  and  Elsie  had  chosen  for  their 
cart,  and  had  promised  to  embroider  pink  flowers 
on  May's  new  linen  hat. 

Every  one  was  interested  in  the  garden  fete  that 
was  to  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orphanage, 
and  especially  in  that  part  of  it  that  was  to  be 
given  "By  the  children,  for  the  children,"  .as  the 
announcement  placards  said.  A  prominent  illus- 
trator had  designed  a  poster  in  which  flowers, 
ponies,  and  children  were  gaily  mingled,  and  this 
poster  was  to  be  seen  all  over  town— in  the  shop 
windows,  nailed  on  trees  and  fences,  everywhere 
it  would  attract  attention.  Each  child  felt  that 
the  pony  in  the  poster  was  his  or  her  pony  (for 
the  boys  were  to  take  part  also),  and  most  of  the 
little  girls  showed  more  interest  in  the  grooming 
and  decoration  of  their  pets  than  in  their  own 
pretty  costumes.  If  yellow  rosettes  were  becom- 
ing to  a  black  pony,  yellow  he  must  have,  and  if 
his  little  mistress  happened  to  be  a  brunette,  too, 
— why,  so  much  the  better.  With  some  of  the 
more  thoughtful  children,  anticipation  was  joined 
to  a  happy  feeling  that  they  were  helping  those 
other  girls  and  boys  whose  lines  had  not  fallen  in 
such  pleasant  places,  and  this  feeling  added  the 
crowning    point    to    their    pleasure.     Others    of 
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the  girls  who  were  to  take  part  besides  Elsie 
Cheston  had  been  quick  to  share  their  carts 
with  less  fortunate  schoolmates,  so  hardly  any 
one  of  a  suitable  age  was  left  out.  There 
was  no  happier  girl  in  town  than  May  Oli- 
vant.  She  loved  to  be  a  part  of  things,  and 
never  grudged  richer  girls  their  handsomer 
belongings  so  long  as  she  could  share  their 
good  times.  When,  in  her  drives  with  her 
mother,  she  passed  the  homelike  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  new  Orphanage,  she  thought  of 
the  many  homeless  children  who  had  come  there 
to  live  and  have  good  times,  too,  to  judge  from 
the  noise  on  the  playground,  and  she  was  glad 
that  her  fun  would  go  a  little  way  toward  helping 
theirs. 

The  garden  fete  was  to  be  held  on  Saturday, 
and  on  Friday,  at  recess,  Elsie  Cheston,  who  had 
been  only  just  in  time  for  school  and  who  had 
looked  very  sober  all  the  morning,  gathered  the 
girls  around  her. 

"I  've  got  something  awful  to  tell  you,"  she  said, 
flinging  her  arm  across  May's  shoulders.  "Did 
any  of  you  hear  the  fire-bells  last  night?  Well,  it 
was  Dolan's  wagon  shop ;  it  burned  down  with 
everything  in  it,  and  my  cart  was  there  being 
painted !" 

She  paused,  and  there  was  a  chorus  of  "What 
a  shame!"  "What  ever  will  you  do ?"  "I 'm  ter- 
ribly sorry,  Elsie!"  May  said  nothing;  she  felt 
as  if  something  cold  had  touched  her. 

"But  you  have  your  little  two-wheeled  cart," 
said  Ruth  hopefully. 

Elsie's  arm  tightened  across  May's  shoulders. 
"Yes,  I  know,  but— it  only  holds  two,  and  there  's 
Maud  and—" 

"But  three  of  us  have  often  squeezed  in,"  inter- 
rupted Barbara.. 

"There  's  Dorothy." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  May 
spoke  up  bravely.  "I  guess  I  '11  have  to  be  con- 
tent with  Gulliver,  after  all,"  she  said,  trying  to 
laugh,  although  she  had  to  wink  to  keep  the  tears 
from  her  eyes. 

Then  everybody  talked  at  once,  and  each  girl 


had  a  different  scheme  for  rearranging  their  plans 
in  order  to  include  May;  but  when  all  was  said, 
it  was  evident  that  she  could  not  fit  in  anywhere 
without  making  the  cart  look  overcrowded,  be- 
sides spoiling  the  color-scheme  of  the  decorations. 
Her  pink  ribbons  and  pink  embroidered  hat  were 
all  ready  and  could  not  be  changed  without  more 
trouble  and  expense  than  she  was  willing  to  have 
her  mother  undertake,  for  the  Olivants  were  not 
at  all  rich.  Nor  would  she  accept  Maud  Cheston's 
generous  offer,  conveyed  through  Elsie,  to  yield 
her  place  to  May. 

"It  's  awfully  good  of  her,  and  I  '11  never  forget 
it,"  said  May  with  a  little  choke  in  her  voice;  "but 
she  's  your  guest,  Elsie,  and  of  course  she  must 
drive  with  you.  I  '11  just  have  to  look  on,  that  's 
all." 

"I  wish  somebody  could  wash  Gulliver  in  some- 
thing that  would  make  him  shrink,"  said  Priscilla 
as  the  bell  rang,  and  May  tried  to  smile  as  they 
filed  into  school. 

Miss  Rodney,  the  English  teacher,  had  over- 
heard the  whole  conversation.  She  herself  was  to' 
help  at  one  of  the  booths  and  was  as^much  inter- 
ested in  the  fete  as  any  one,  and  she  was  not  yet 
too  old  to  remember  how  very  disappointed  a  dis- 
appointed little  girl  can  be.  She  gave  May  as 
many  chances  as  she  fairly  could  to  retrieve  the 
confused  blunders  in  her  recitation,  and  even  pre- 
tended not  to  hear  when  the  little  girl,  unable  to 
disentangle  her  thoughts  from  her  feelings,  made 
the  astonishing  statement  that  Evangeline  was  a 
young  Indian  warrior. 

The  school  had  only  a  morning  session,  and 
when  it  was  over,  May  slipped  away  from  the 
other  girls  and  ran  home  as  fast  as  she  could,  for 
she  felt  a.s  though  she  could  not  keep  from  crying 
another  minute.  She  rushed  through  the  gate, 
ignoring  the  boisterous  welcome  of  her  dog,  and 
into  the  room,  where  her  mother  was  sitting. 

"Oh,  Mother,  Mother!"  she  sobbed,  "I  'm  not 
in  it  after  all.  I  can  only  look  on !"  and  hiding 
her  face  in  her  mother's  lap,  she  cried  as  though 
her  heart  would  break,  while  Mrs.  Olivant  tried 
to  understand  her  broken  explanations. 
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There  was  a  ring  at  the  bell,  and  the  maid  said 
that  Miss  Rodney  would  like  to  speak  to  Mrs. 
Olivant;  and  a  moment  later  Miss  Rodney  her- 
self appeared,  a  little  out  of  breath. 

"I  called  and  called  you,  May,  but  I  could  n't 
make  you  hear  so  I  hurried  after  you.  I  am  ever 
so  sorry  for  your  disappointment,  but  I  believe 
1  know  a  way  in  which  you  can  take  part  in  the 
parade,  if  your  mother  approves.  I  '11  explain 
when  I  get  my  breath,"  she  added,  laughing. 

May  wiped  her  eyes  and  Miss  Rodney  con- 
tinued: "In  the  first  place,  can  Gulliver  be  ridden? 
Safely,  I  mean  " 

"Why,  yes,  Miss  Rodney,"  answered  May ; 
"I  've  ridden  him  lots  of  times,  around  the  yard 
and  in  the  field.  Priscilla  and  1  played  circus 
with  him  all  one  afternoon." 

"Bareback?  Excellent!  Now,  in  the  second 
place,  would  you  object  to  being  funny  and  hav- 
ing people  smile  at  you?  I  don't  mean  ridiculous, 
but  merely  amusing;  there  is  a  great  difference, 
you  know." 

"Why,— no;  I  don't  think  I  would  mind  that.  I 
don't  think  I  would  mind  anything  if  I  could  only 
be  in  the  procession  with  the  other  girls." 

"Well,  then,  this  is  my  plan,  and  I  hope  the  re- 
sult will  be  rather  pretty  as  well' as  amusing;  but 
it  must  be  an  absolute  secret.  If  you  wish,  you 
may  tell  the  girls  that  you  are  going  to  join  the 
procession,  but  you  must  not  tell  them  anything 
else,  for  the  success  of  my  scheme  depends  a 
great  deal  upon  its  unexpectedness." 

Fairview  was  gay  with  flags  and  bunting  and 
Chinese  lanterns.  Under  the  trees  on  the  wide 
lawn  were  flower-decked  booths  where  you  could 
buy  beribboned  pincushions  or  delicious  home- 
made candy  in  fancy  baskets,  or,  if  you  preferred 
more  strictly  useful  articles,  there  were  feather- 
stitched  dusters  and  cretonne  laundry-bags.  Two 
large  Chinese  baskets,  one  for  the  boys  and  one 
for  the  girls,  held  mysterious,  queerly  shaped  ar- 
ticles wrapped  in  paper,  that  you  could  "grab" 
after  you  had  given  the  young  lady  in -charge  ten 
cents;  and  these  baskets  were  emptied  so  quickly 


that  you  would  have  thought  nobody  had  any 
other  use  for  dimes.  Pretty  young  girls  in  dimity 
gowns  and  flat,  shady  hats  carried  baskets  of 
flowers  made  up  into  bouquets  which  they  sold  to 
the  crowd  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were 
strolling  about  the  lawn  or  sitting  on  the  broad 
verandas.  And  every  one  was  saying  to  every 
one  else,  "Just  wait  until  you  see  the  children's 
pony  parade !" 

Suddenly  a  bugle  sounded,  and  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  house  rode  a  boy  dressed  in  the  blue 
uniform  of  the  Military  Academy.  He  halted  in 
front  of  the  steps  — the  judges'  stand  — and  blew 
the  assembly  call,  sitting  very  stiff  and  straight, 
although  stealthy  taps  of  the  heel  and  a  tight  rein 
kept  his  horse  prancing  in  an  effective  manner. 
Every  one  hurried  to  the  edge  of  the  driveway  or 
to  the  veranda  railing,  and  the  bugler,  after  a  final 
blast  and  a  round  of  applause  all  to  himself,  can- 
tered off  toward  the  stables  to  inform  the  parade 
that  everybody  was  waiting. 

Then  the  procession  filed  into  view.  First  came 
the  prancing  bugler,  followed  by  two  of  the  older 
boys,  also  on  horseback,  whose  soft  hats  turned 
up  at  the  side  with  a  green  rosette,  and  short 
sticks  attached  to  the  waist  by  a  green  cord  pro- 
claimed them  the  marshals  of  the  parade.  Then 
came  the  children ;  and  how  the  spectators  did 
clap  and  exclaim  and  clap  again  ! 

The  well-matched  Shetland  span,  with  white 
collars  and  fluffy  manes  and  tails,  drew  their  twin 
owners  — who  looked  equally  well-matched  in  their 
fluffy  white  dresses— in  a  low  carriage  that  was  a 
mass  of  white  flowers.  Barbara's  village  cart, 
overflowing  with  children,  came  next,  rolling  on 
flowery  yellow  wheels  with  its  basket  body  out- 
lined in  yellow,  and  drawn  by  the  placid  donkey 
who  seemed  entirely  unconscious  of  his  shining 
rosettes.  Then  Harry  Cheston,  in  war-paint  and 
feathers,  came  sidling  by  on  a  restless  piebald 
pony,  followed  by  a  rough  bay  Shetland  decor- 
ated in  green  and  drawing  a  tiny  jaunting- 
car  in  which  sat  the  dearest  little  green-clad 
Paddy  and  Biddy  ever  seen.  A  small  red-shirted 
miner  shouldering  a  pick  and  waggling  a  long 
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white  beard  jerked  along  on  a  little  burro,  fol- 
lowed by  Priscilla  and  a  little  friend,  driving  the 
kicking  pony,  who  snorted  and  danced  under  his 
red  decorations  in  a  way  that  caused  one  of  the 
marshals,  riding  down  the  line,  to  eye  Priscilla 
suspiciously.  Betty's  goats,  their  horns  twined 
with  forget-me-nots  to  match  the  cart,  alternately 
trotted  and  walked  to  keep  their  proper  distance 
behind  a  cow-boy  desperado  who  carelessly  swung 
the  loop  of  his  lariat  to  and  fro  and  wished  he 
could  venture  to  take  Priscilla's  "dare"  to  lasso 
her  pony.  There  were  other  gay  vehicles,  and 
Elsie  Cheston,  driving  her  Hungarian  tandem, 
with  cart  and  harness  covered  with  pink  and 
white  roses,  was  the  last  of  the  procession  but 
one,  and  that  one  was  — Gulliver. 

Gulliver,  tall,  lanky,  and  sedate,  a  bunch  of 
flowers  under  each  waggling  ear,  his  solemn  face 
emerging  from  a  huge  wreath  of  red  and  yellow 
roses  that  jingled  with  hidden  bells  whenever  he 
moved ;  and  on  his  back,  perched  sidewise  on  a 
bell-trimmed  saddle-blanket,  was  the  gayest  little 
Folly  imaginable !  Bells  from  the  tip  of  the 
peaked  cap  on  her  curly  dark  hair  to  her  buckled 
shoes,  bells  dangling  from  red  and  black  ribbons 
over  her  yellow  dress ;  clusters  of  flowers  dotting 
the  halter  rein  in  one  hand  and  on  the  jingling 
wand  in  the  other,  and  a  dancing  light  in  her  dark 
eyes — she  was  the  picture  of  "jest  and  youthful 
jollity,"  and  the  spectators  shouted  and  clapped 
until  it  was  a  wonder  that  some  of  the  ponies  did 
not  take  fright  and  run  away. 

The  procession  wound  up  and  down  the  shady 
driveway,  looking  more  picturesque  than  ever 
against  the  distant  background  of  green,  and  after 
passing  in  final  review  before  the  judges  it  broke 
ranks,  and  the  children  were  free  to  receive  the 
congratulations  of  their  friends. 

Of  all  the  mothers  and  friends  who  had  so  suc- 
cessfully planned  the  decorations,  none  were  more 
delighted  than  Mrs.  Olivant  and  Miss  Rodney; 
the  former  that  her  little  girl  had  not  been  disap- 
pointed after  all,  and  the  latter  at  the  triumphant 
success  of  her  plan. 

"It  is  just  what  was  needed  to  give  the  parade 
a  finishing  touch,"  said  Mrs.  Cheston,  cordially. 
"Everything  is  successful  when  it  ends  in  a  smile. 
We  were  all  so  glad  that  May  could  take  part." 

"May,  dear,  I  congratulate  you,"  laughed  Miss 
Rodney,  looking  up  at  Folly,  perched  upon  Gulli- 
ver, making  a  quaint  contrast  with  the  sober, 
sleepy  old  steed.  A  little  later  May  came  toward 
her  as  fast  as  Gulliver  would  condescend  to  walk. 


"Oh,  Miss  Rodney,  have  you  heard?  Elsie  has 
the  driving-whip— it  is  the  first  prize  for  the  carts, 
you  know— and  the  judges  have  given  me  the  first 
prize  for  the  riders!"  She  held  up  a  pretty  little 
riding-whip.  "But  it  is  n't  getting  the  prize  that 
I  'm  gladdest  about— it  is  that  I  could  be  in  the  I 
parade.    You  were  so  dear  to  think  of  this  funny 
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costume— and  it  is  so  pretty,  too— and  to  lend  me 
things  and  to  work  so  hard  to  help  me  get  ready. 
Gulliver  and  I  are,  oh,  so  much  obliged  to  you !" 

"I  have  my  doubts  about  Gulliver,"  laughed 
Miss  Rodney,  patting  the  big  horse,  who  was  ap- 
parently going  to  sleep  from  sheer  boredom. 

"Well,  he  ought  to  be  obliged,  if  he  is  n't,"  de- 
clared May.  "People  can  make  funny  fun  of  him 
if  they  want  to,  but  nobody  can  make  ridiculous 
fun  of  him  any  more,  for  he  has  helped  the  or- 
phans and  has  won  a  prize !" 
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A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  ON  MAGIC  AND  CONJURING  TRICKS 

BY  HENRY  HATTON  AND  ADRIAN  PLATE 


III.       THE   NEST  OF  BOXES 

On  the  stage  stands  a  chair  with  a  cane  back. 
This  back  is  lined  with  a  piece  of  stuff  of  the 
same  material  and  color  as  that  of  the  curtain  or 
screen  at  the  back  of  the  stage. 

Hanging  on  the  back  of  the  chair  is  a  bag  the 
mouth  of  which  is  held  open  by  a  ring  of  tem- 
pered wire  that  does  not  bend  readily,  and  lying 
over  the  back  of  the  chair  is  an  open  newspaper. 
From  the  "flies,"  or  the  ceiling,  hangs  a  nest  of 
four  boxes,  the  outer  one  being  about  12  x  14  x 
20  inches.  In  the  smallest  or  innermost  box  is  a 
small,  white  rabbit.  Around  its  neck  is  tied  one 
end  of  a  ribbon,  six  or  seven  inches  long,  and  on 
the  other  end  is  a  snap-hook,  such  as  is  us'ed  on 
the  end  of  a  watch-chain.  In  closing  the  boxes, 
care  is  taken  always  to  keep  this  ribbon  hanging 
outside,  so  that  when  the  largest  box  is  reached 
at  least  two  inches  of  ribbon  will  remain  outside. 
Fastened  to  the  front  side  of  the  box,  over  which 
the  ribbon  hangs,  is  a  small  hook.  This  side  is 
kept  away  from  the  audience.  Finally,  the  boxes 
have  small  holes  bored  in  many  places,  so  as  to 
give  the  rabbit  air.  These  preliminaries  are,  of 
course,  arranged  before  the  curtain  goes  up,  and 
the  audience  knows  nothing  of  them. 

When  the  performer  comes  on  the  stage,  he  be- 
gins by  asking  for  a  watch,  and  as  he  steps  down 
among  his  audience  to  borrow  one,  he  stops  be- 
fore some  gentleman  and,  excusing  himself,  takes 
from  under  the  man's  coat  a  rabbit,  exactly  like, 
in  size  and  color,  the  one  in  the  box.  This  rabbit 
the  performer  has  concealed  under  the  front  of 
his  waistcoat.  As  he  steps  up  to  the  man  from 
whom  he  is  to  take  it,  he  seizes  the  lapel  of  the 
man's  coat  with  his  left  hand  and,  stooping 
slightly,  takes  the  hidden  rabbit  with  his  right 
hand,  thrusts  it  under  the  man's  coat  for  an  in- 
stant and  withdraws  it  almost  immediately,  hold- 
ing the  rabbit  high  in  the  air.  Then  he  bor- 
rows the  watch,  and  returns  to  the  stage.  When 
the  stage  is  reached,  the  rabbit  is  placed  on  the 
seat  of  the  chair.  Turning  toward  the  audience, 
the  performer  comments  on  the  watch : 

"I  see  our  watch  is  a  second-hand  affair.  Most 
watches  to-day  are  made  that  way."  Here  he 
looks  at  the  watch.  "I  've  seen  better— now  don't 
misunderstand  me— I  've  seen  better  tricks  done 
with  watches  than  with  any  other  small  article. 
Now  watch  this."     He  throws  the  watch  in  the 


air  once  or  twice,  and  finally  makes  a  motion  of 
throwing,  but  retains  it  in  his  hand,  holding  it 
there  by  clasping  the  ring  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger,  and  as  he  stands  with  his  right  side  to 
the  audience,  and  only  the  back  of  the  hand  is 
seen,  they  imagine  it  has  disappeared.  After- 
ward he  slips  the  watch  into  his  vest  pocket. 

"Now  for  the  rabbit,"  he  says.  Picking  it  up 
by  its  ears,  he  remarks :  "Plucky  little  creature  ! 
It  never  complains,  no  matter  how  much  you  hurt 
its  feelings.  An  American,  I  should  say  from  its 
pluck.  No  Welsh  rabbit  about  that."  Standing 
at  one  side  of  the  chair,  the  rabbit  in  his  left 
hand,  he  opens  the  newspaper  over  the  back. of 
the  chair,  and  laying  the  rabbit  on  it  draws  the 
front  of  the  paper  toward  the  left  hand  so  as  to 
cover  the  rabbit,  and  as  he  reaches  down  as  if 
to  take  up  the  overhanging  part  of  the  sheet  at 
the  back  of  the  chair,  the  rabbit  is  dropped  into 
the  bag.  (See  Fig.  2.)  The  paper  is  gathered  up 
in  the  shape  of  a  bundle,  so  as  to  appear  as 
if  it  held  the  rabbit,  the  ends  are  twisted,  and  the 
parcel  laid  carefully  on  the  seat  of  the  chair. 
"Now  for  the  crucial  moment,"  exclaims  the  ma- 
gician. Picking  up  the  bundle  he  moves  it  three 
times  toward  the  box,  and  then  suddenly  smash- 
ing the  ends  together  throws  it  on  the  floor.  The 
box  is  lowered,  and,  while  the  eyes  of  the  audi- 
ence are  fixed  on  it,  the  performer  takes  the 
watch  from  his  pocket,  and  as  the  box  nears  the 
table  he  reaches  out,  as  if  to  steady  it,  and  hangs 
the  watch  on  the  hook  that  is  on  the  front  side  of 
the  box,  which  is  turned  toward  the  back  of  the 
stage.  (See  Fig.  I.)  The  boxes  are  opened  and 
piled  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  when  the  last 
one  is  reached  the  watch  is  taken  from  where  it 
hangs  and  hung  on  the  end  of  the  dangling  rib- 
bon. The  last  box  is  opened,  and  as  the  rabbit  is 
taken  out  the  ribbon  is  twisted  once  or  twice 
around  its  neck.  The  squirming  creature  is  then 
carried  down  to  the  owner  of  the  borrowed 
watch,  who  identifies  his  property. 

When  this  trick  is  exhibited  on  the  stage  the 
performer  generally  ends  it  in  a  very  striking 
way.  When  he  returns  to  the  stage  he  places  the 
rabbit  on  a  large  table  at  the  back  of  which  is  an 
open  bag  or  box.  Picking  up  a  pistol,  he  stands 
behind  the  table,  his  right  side  turned  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  audience.  Catching  hold  of  the 
rabbit,  he  tosses  it  twice  'in  the  air,  and  the  third 
time  makes  a  motion  as  if  to  throw  it,  and  at  the 
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same  moment  discharges  the  pistol.  The  audi- 
ence are  startled  by  the  report,  and  before  they 
recover  from  the  shock  the  rabbit  has  been 
thrown  into  the  bag  at  the  back  of  the  table. 
The  rabbit  has,  apparently,  disappeared  in  mid- 
air, and  the  performer  walks  toward  the  foot- 
lights bowing  his  acknowledgments  of  the 
applause  he  is  sure  to  receive.  The  trick  is  not 
yet  quite  done.  Suddenly  stopping,  the  performer 
smiles  and  points  at  a  man  in  the  audience,  some 
one  seated  near  the  stage.  "Ah !  sir,"  he  says, 
"you  are  trying  to  play  a  trick  on  me,  I  see.  You 
have  something  hidden  under  your  coat."  Hur- 
rying toward  the  man  on  whom  all  eyes  are  now 
turned,  the  performer  pulls  open  the  innocent 
man's  coat  as  if  searching  for  something.  Aban- 
doning the  breast,  however,  after  a  moment,  the 
performer  runs  his  right  arm  down  the  neck  of 
the  coat.  This  gives  him  the  opportunity  to  get 
close  to  the  man,  and  as  his  (the  performer's) 
body  is  thus  concealed  he  takes  with  his  left 
hand  a  rabbit  from  a  large  pocket  in  the  tail  of 
his  coat,  and  thrusts  it  up  the  back  of  the  man's 
coat  as  far  as  possible.  "Will  you  help  me,  sir?" 
the  performer  asks  some  one  seated  near;  and  as 
the  audience  look  at  the  new  assistant,  the  per- 
former reaches  down  the  back  of  the  first  man's 
coat  and  pulls  out  the  rabbit.  It  is  not  very  po- 
lite to  the  rabbit,  but  as  for  the  performer— well, 
the  audience  applaud  and  shout  with  laughter. 
Of  course,  the  performer  apologizes  to  the  man 
who  has  been  somewhat  roughly  handled. 

There  is  another  popular  form  of  the  Nest  of 
Boxes,  which  to  an  audience  seems  almost  identi- 
cal with  the  one  just  described,  but  is  entirely 
different  in  its  manipulation. 

A  large  box  hangs  from  a  support  of  some  kind 
from  the  moment  the  curtain  goes  up.  When 
the  performer  reaches  the  trick  in  his  program, 
he  goes  down  among  the  audience  holding  in  his 
right  hand,  by  one  end,  a  little  stick,  the  wand  of 
the  conjurer,  and  asks  for  the  loan  of  four  or 
five  finger-rings  from  some  ladies.  As  they  are 
offered  he  extends  the  wand  with  the  request  that 
the  rings  be  slipped  on  it,  "so  that  I  do  not  handle 
them."  When  he  has  borrowed  the  required 
number  he  returns  to  the  stage,  and  on  his  way, 
grasping  the  other  end  of  the  wand  with  his  left 
hand,  he  tilts  the  borrowed  rings  into  it  and 
allows  a  number  of  brass  rings,  which  have  been 
concealed  in  his  right  hand,  to  take  their  place  on 
the  stick.  These  rings  he  drops  on  a  plate  from 
the  stick.  The  plate  lies  on  the  stage  near  the 
footlights,  and  directly  under  it  is  a  hole.  The 
performer  immediately  picks  up  the  plate  with 
his  left  hand,  and  as  he  stoops  to  do  this  he  drops 


the  rings  into  the  hole  in  the  stage,  where  they 
are  received  by  one  of  his  assistants,  who  hurries 
off  to  place  thern  in  the  little  box  in  which  they 
are  finally  found.     (See  Fig.  3.) 

Picking  up  an  old-fashioned  horse-pistol,— 
which  he  informs  the  audience  was  originally  a 
Colt's,— the  performer  drops  one  of  the  rings 
into  the  barrel  and  rams  it  down.  He  pretends 
to  find  the  next  ring  too  large  and  batters  it  with 
a  hammer,  to  the  delight  of  every  one  in  the  au- 
dience except  the  owners  of  the  rings.  "There, 
that  will  go  in  now,"  he  says,  and  rams  it  down. 
So  he  continues,  until  all  the  rings  are  in  the  pis- 
tol. Pointing  at  the  box  that  is  hanging  in  full 
sight,  he  remarks,  "This  is  one  of  my  aims  in  life. 
Let  us  hope  it  will  succeed,"  and  bang !  goes  the 
pistol.  As  the  barrel  of  this  particular  pistol  is 
disconnected  from  the  hammer  and  the  trigger, 
merely  a  cap  explodes,  but  that  answers  every 
purpose. 

While  the  attention  of  the  audience  was  di- 
rected to  the  performer  during  the  loading  of  the 
rings  into  the  pistol,  a  small  table  was  run  on  the 
stage  from  the  wings.  In  the  top  of  this  table  is 
an  opening  of  a  size  to  admit  a  small  box,  which 
rests  on  a  shelf  under  the  table  top.  When  in  posi- 
tion, the  top  of  this  box  comes  flush  with  the  top  of 
the  table.  When  the  performer  takes  down  the  box 
at  which  he  fired  the  pistol,  he  places  it  on  this 
table,  unlocks  it,  for  effect,  and  takes  from  it  a 
second  box.  So  he  goes  on,  taking  one  box  from 
another  until  he  has  three  or  four  stacked  up. 
Finally  he  reaches  a  box  that  is  bottomless.  This 
he  places  over  the  opening  in  the  table  top,  un- 
locks the  box,  and  reaching  down  takes  up  the  box 
that  is  in  the  opening  and  walks  toward  the  foot- 
lights, box  in  hand.  He  unlocks  this  and  finds 
still  another  box  which,  when  opened,  reveals  the 
borrowed  rings,  each  attached  to  a  small  nose- 
gay. He  carries  these  to  the  owners,  who  identify 
their  property. 

Returning  to  his  stage,  the  performer  picks  up 
a  champagne-bottle,  with  the  remark :  "As  some 
slight  return  for  your  kindness  in  lending  me 
your  rings,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  have  a  glass 
of  wine  with  me.  What  shall  it  be?  Anything 
you  please.  My  bottle  here  will  supply  all  kinds." 
Just  then  he  pretends  to  hear  a  call  from  the  au- 
dience. "What  is  that?  One  of  the  rings  has  not 
been  returned?  Too  bad,  too  bad!  But  I  '11  see 
about  it  after  I  have  satisfied  the  thirst  of  our 
friends  here.  Now  then,  what  shall  it  be?  Wine, 
brandy,  whisky,  Old  Crow,  forty-rod,  Jersey 
lightning,  instant  death?  What  you  like."  Hold- 
ing a  tiny  wine-glass,  filled  with  water,  in  one 
hand  and  the  bottle  in  the  other,  he  asks  the  first 
person  he  comes  to  what  he  will  have.    Pretend- 
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FIG.  I.      HOOKING    THE    WATCH   TO   THE    BOX. 


FIG.  2.       SLIPPING    THE    RABBIT    IN    THE    BAG. 


FIG.  3.      DROPPING   THE    RINGS. 
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ing  to  hear  a  call  for  water,  he  says,  "Water? 
Certainly,  sir;  pure  Adam's  ale,"  as  he  goes 
through  the  motions  of  filling  the  glass,  but  cov- 
ering the  mouth  of  the  bottle  so  that  nothing 
comes  out.  "The  real  article,  is  it  not?"  and  he 
throws  what  is  left  on  the  floor.  He  passes  rap- 
idly from  one  to  another  and  gives  each  one, 
serving,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen,  some  sweetened 
whisky  — the  same  to  all,  no  matter  what  is  asked 
for,  but  calling  out  the  name  of  a  different  liquor 
each  time.  He  serves  only  a  sip  at  a  time,  for  it 
is  only  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  which  is  plugged  at 
the  bottom,  that  contains  the  liquor.  When 
through  with  this  farce,  the  performer  returns  to 
the  stage  and,  calling  for  a  hammer  and  a  tray, 
breaks  the  bottle,  and  behold !  inside  is  a  wrig- 
gling little  guinea-pig  with  a  ribbon  round  its 
neck,  to  which  is  attached  the  missing  ring  and  a 
tiny  bouquet. 

For  a  simple  trick  nothing  is  more  effective 
than  this  one.  To  prepare  the  bottle,  the  bottom 
is  first  removed.  This  may  be  done  by  tapping  it 
gently  with  a  hammer  or  it  may  be  cut  off  by  a 
glass-worker.  In  the  first  case,  which  is  the 
better,  a  false  bottom  of  wood  or  tin  is  used;  in 
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the  second,  the  bottle  is  cemented  together  with  a 
little  shellac  varnish,  colored  with  lampblack. 
Here  and  there  a  hole  is  drilled  in  the  sides  of 
the  bottle  to  give  air  to  the  pig.  While  the  bot- 
tom is  off,  a  plug  is  fitted  tightly  inside  the  bottle 
near  the  neck,  and  melted  paraffin  is  poured  over 
it  to  prevent  any  leak.  It  is  in  the  space  between 
this  plug  and  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  that  the  li- 


quor is  held.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  bottle  the 
guinea-pig,  with  the  ring  attached  to  it,  is  placed 
by  the  performer's  assistant,  who  closes  the  bot- 
tle and  hands  it  to  the  performer. 

Let  me  caution  my  readers  not  to  attempt  this 
or  any  trick,  no  matter  how  simple  it  may  appear 
when  explained,  without  carefully  and  frequently 
practising  and  rehearsing  it  in  private. 


SWEET  LILAC 


BY  CECIL  CAVENDISH 


Sweet  Lilac  has  come  to  the  dingy  old  market, 

And  early  each  morning  I  hasten  to  buy. 

The  warm  sun  of  spring  lights  the  streets  of  the 

city, 
And  where  is  the  maiden  so  happy  as  I  ? 
There  are  violets,  lilies,  and  pink  apple-blossoms, 
And  oh,  but  the  show  is  a  fine  one  to  see ! 
But  here  in  my  purse  is  a  bright  piece  of  silver, 
And  I  choose  Sweet  Lilac  to  take  home  with  me. 

I  '11  bind  them  together  and  make  a  fine  nosegay. 

Here  's  dainty  white  lilac,  just  fit  for  a  bride; 

The  proud  Persian  blossom,  a-nodding  so  stately ; 

The  purple  one,  loved  as  a  friend  true  and  tried. 

I  know  an  old  house,  with  a  wee,  grassy  door- 
yard  ; 

In  elm-trees  around  it  the  happy  birds  sing,— 

There  I  've  plucked  Sweet  Lilac  for  festivals 
merry 

From  tall  bushes  tossed  by  the  wet  winds  of 
spring. 


When  out  of  the  market  I  go  with  my  flowers, 

The  workers  are  hurrying,  — each  to  his  place. 

They,  too,  love  Sweet  Lilac;  at  sight  of  the  blos- 
soms 

A  wistful  look  dawns  upon  each  troubled  face. 

Here  's  a  spray  for  the  newsboy  who  stands  at  the 
corner ; 

And  one  for  the  beggar  man,  aging  and  gray ; 

A  piece  for  the  great  man  in  blue  at  the  crossing ; 

And  one  for  the  girl  in  the  shop  by  the  way. 

A  queen  at  her  crowning  has  many  attendants 
To  carry  her  scepter,  her  crown,  and  her  train ; 
And  proudly  they  march,  with  a  step  slow  and 

stately, 
Whilecheeringcrowdswishher  a  long.happy  reign. 
Queen  Spring  will  be  crowned  in  the  gold  of  the 

morning; 
The  winds  are  her  heralds,  so  strong  and  so  fleet; 
And  often  I  fancy  I  carry  her  scepter 
When  bearing  Sweet  Lilac  adown  the  long  street. 


GRANDPAPA'S    LIONS 


BY  LUCILE  LOVELL 


All  the  way  along  the  winding  drive  which  leads 
to  Grandpapa  Minot's  house  in  the  wood,  Bob 
and  Betty  sat  on  the  very  edge  of  the  carriage 
seat. 

It  was  nearly  dark.  There  was  nothing  to  see 
except  the  brown  road  which  ran  on  and  on,  and 
finally  went  out  of  sight  in  a  little  point  far 
ahead.  Yet  there  they  sat ;  peering  out,  straining 
their  round  and  eager  eyes  for  the  first  glimpse 
of  Grandpapa's  lions.  Once,  Grandpapa,  who  was 
driving,  had  to  caution  them. 


"Not  quite  so  far,"  he  said.  "Grandpapa 
does  n't  want  to  spill  his  Bob  and  Betty  out." 

"They  're  not  used  to  carriages,"  said  Mama. 

"It  is  n't  that  —  "  Betty  began,  but  Bob  nudged 
her  and  she  stopped  short. 

"Don't  you  know  you  must  n't?"  he  whispered. 
"Did  n't  Carroll  make  us  promise  not  to  say  a 
single  word  about  Grandpapa's  lions  till  we  saw 
them  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  Betty  whispered  back.  "What  else 
did  Carroll  say,  Bobby?    I  've  most  forgotten." 
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"He  said  that  they  were  bigger,  oh,  ever  so 
much  bigger,  than  Tommy  Theodore's  big  St. 
Bernard  dog;  and  that  just  as  soon  as  the  car- 
riage makes  the  last  turn  there  they  '11  be  — stand- 
ing right  there,  looking  at  us !" 

Betty  drew  in  her  breath  in  a  long  o-oh.  "Do 
you  suppose  they  '11  growl  at  us?" 


is  the  first  time  we  've  ever  been  on  from  the 
West.  But  you  need  n't  stop  your  ears,  Betty. 
They  won't  roar  when  Grandpapa  brings  company 
to  his  house;  they  're  too  well-trained  for  that. 
Besides,  I  'm  here!" 

Just    at    that    very    moment,    while    they    were 
whispering,     Grandpapa     Minot     pulled     up     the 


BOB    GRASPED    BETTY'S    HAND    AS    THEY    CAME    TO    THE    STONE    STEPS. 


"Lions  don't  growl  — they  roar,"  corrected  Bob. 
"Carroll  said  these  did  n't,  for  I  asked  him,  but 
he  said  I  'd  better  not  try  any  nonsense,  such  as 
pulling  their  tails  or  tickling  their  noses." 

"Oh,  I  'm  so  afraid  they  '11  gr  —  roar!"  And 
Betty  sat  very  close,  indeed,  to  Bob. 

"I  'm  pretty  sure  they  would  if  we  were  by 
ourselves,  for  they  would  n't  know  we  belonged 
to  Grandpapa  any  more  than  Carroll  did,  only  this 


horses,  and  called  out  in  his  big,  cheery  voice : 
"Here  we  are !" 

Betty  caught  her  breath  and  shut  her  eyes. 
And  in  spite  of  his  brave  words  Bob  could  n't 
help  hoping  that  those  lions  would  stay  where 
they  belonged,  and  not  follow  on  behind  the  aunts 
and  uncles  who  were  now  pouring  down  the  steps, 
eager  to  welcome  Mama.  Not  that  he  was  afraid. 
He  had   seen   lions   before,   at   the   circus.      But 
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Betty    had    n't,    and    he    thought    she 
frightened. 

"Don't  lions  b-bite  s-sometimes?"  whispered 
Betty,  her  teeth  chattering. 

"Only  in  the  countries  where  they  live,"  Bob 
said. 

"These  live  here,"  said  Betty,  quickly. 

"I  meant  only  where  they  're  born,"  Bob  has- 
tened to  say. 

"Were  n't  they  born  here  ?"  Betty  questioned. 
"Mama  was  — and  all  the  aunties  and  uncles. 
C-can  you — see  them?    Or  hear  them?" 

"No;  it  's  almost  too  dark,"  Bob  said;  "and 
there  are  so  many  people,  all  talking  at  once." 

"Bless  me !"  Grandpapa  suddenly  cried.  "I 
quite  forgot  those  children!" 

Uncle  John  caught  them,  one  in  each  arm,  with 
a  "Hello,  Kids!"  and  swung  them  to  the  ground. 
Then  everybody  seemed  to  forget  them  again  in 


GRANDPAPA'S    LIONS 
might    be 


bearing  Mama  off  along  the  garden  walk.  Bob 
grasped  Betty's  hand  and  they  kept  close  to  the 
grown-ups'  heels  till  they  came  to  the  stone  steps 
which  led  to  the  front  door.  As  he  put  his  foot 
on  the  first  step  Bob  swallowed  hard. 

"Come  along,"  he  said,  manfully;  "I  won't  let 
them  hurt  you." 

Betty  shut  her  eyes  again  and  stumbled  up  the 
steps,  clinging  to  Bob's  hand.  When  they  got  to 
the  top  the  door  was  open  and  the  big  lamps  in 
the  hall  shone  out  brightly  and  made  it  as  light 
as  day. 

"I  see  them !"  Bob  cried,  in  a  voice  that  did 
not  sound  a  bit  frightened.  "And  they  're  only 
just  door-step  lions!" 

Betty  opened  her  eyes.  "Why,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "they  're  made  of  stone!" 

"Grandpapa's  lions  are  just  another  of  Car- 
roll's jokes  on  us,"  said  Bob. 


The  Elves1 
Calendar 


When  May-day  comes  in  Elfland,  my!  it  is  a  wondrous  sight, 
For  'round  the  May-pole  elves  go  whirling  in  a  dizzy  flight ; 
They  wind  the  rainbow-ribbons  tight,  and  they  unwind  them,  too; 
And  then  they  turn  them  into  flowers  of  every  shape  and  hue, 
And  fling  them  down  to  Earth,  and  bid  the  butterflies  take  wing. — 
That 's  why  we  say  the  month  of  May  is  the  loveliest  month  of  Spring. 


THE  DUCK 

Quagk  !  "  says  the  Duck,  "  quack,  quack! 
My  back  is  much  too  dry,  alack ! 


I'm  in  a  pet, 
I  wish  't  were  wet! 
Quack!"  Says  the  Duck,  "quack,  quack!" 


"  Quack  !  "  says  the  Duck,  "  quack,  quack! 
My  back  is  now  so  wet,  alack  ! 
That  in  the  sun, 
I  '11  take  a  run  ! 
Quack! "says  the  Duck,  "quack,  quack!" 


'  Quack!  "  says  the  Duck,  "quack,  quack! 
I  know  a  way  to  wet  my  back ! 
I  '11  take  a  dive, 
As  I  'm  alive  ! 
Quack!"  says  the  Duck,  "quack,  quack!" 
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Two  boys  from  school  with  a  dinner-pail ; 

A  speckled  pig  with  a  curly  tail ; 

A  gentle  horse  just  standing  still ; 

A  doolie  running  from  the  hill ; 

A  snow-white  dove,  so  smooth  and  sweet ; 

A  pretty  milkmaid,  kind  and  neat ; 

A  mooley  cow  with  big,  brown  eyes, 

And,  buzzingf  'round  her,  three  bio-  flies; 

Two  green  grasshoppers,  one  green  frog, 

All  jumping  over  a  great,  long  log; 

A  sparrow  on  the  end  of  a  limb  — 

And  a  duck  in  the  water,  trying  to  swim. 


Of  all  that  walk,  swim,  fly,  or  jump, 
How  many  are  there  around  the  pump? 
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"BABY'S  TOES" 

BY  EDITH  A.   BENTLEY 


Five  little  piggie  wiggles 

Standing  in  a  row, 
We  always  have  to  toddle 

Where  the  baby  wants  to  go; 
Up-stairs  and  down-stairs, 

Indoors  and  out; 
We  're  always  close  together 

And  we  never  fall  out. 

Chorus: 

Father-Pig  and  Mother-Pig, 

And  Big-Brother  Pig, 
And  Sister-Pig,  and  darling  little 
Baby  Piggie-Wig! 


Oh,  sometimes  we  are  all  tied  up 

In  a  bag-  so  tight. 
This  is  when  the  baby  goes 

"To  sleepy-bye"  at  night. 
Then  there  's  nothing  else  to  do 

But  cuddle  down  and  rest  — 
Just  as  little  birdies  cuddle 

In  their  little  nest. 
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OUR  WATER  PLAYMATES 

Tame  fish  are  not  common  pets,  yet  they  are  very 
interesting,  as  I  have  found  from  experience. 
That  others,  if  inclined,  may  find  ways  of  enjoy- 
ing the  dwellers  of  the  deep  without  taking  their 
lives,  I  will  tell  of  a  school  of  fish  that  enter- 
tained us  one  summer  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Minnetonka. 

Even  as  a  child  I  seemed  to  have  rather  an 
instinctive  feeling  of  the  ways  to  make  acquain- 
tance with  those  little  dwellers  in  another  ele- 
ment, and  I  always  carried  a  slice  of  bread  in  my 
dinner  basket  to  drop  to  the  minnows  in  the 
brooklet  we  passed  orr  the  way  to  school ;  but  not 
being  allowed  to  go  down  to  the  water's  edge,  I 
never  knew  them  or  their  habits  of  life  very  fully. 
When  I  came  to  live  on  the  lake  shore,  I  gathered 
a  variety    of    water   dwellers,    which    became    as 


WE    BEGAN    TO    WIN    THEIR    CONFIDENCE    BY    THROW- 
NG   CRUMBS   TO   THEM  AS   WE    SAT    IN    THE 
BOAT    UNDER   THE   WILLOWS." 

friendly  as  kittens,  and  were  a  source  of  daily 
entertainment  to  my  friends  as  well  as  to  me. 

We  began  to  win  their  confidence  by  throwing 
crumbs  to  them  as  we  sat  in  the  boats  under  the 
willows,  but  noticing  it  was  hard  for  them  to  come 
to  the  surface  for  food,  I  tried  holding  bits  of 
bread  in  the  water.  At  first  they  all  sped  away, 
but  were  soon  back  again  investigating  my  hand, 
shyly,  but  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  till  one  ven- 
tured to  nip  the  bread.  It  was  good  and  harmless, 
and  he  tried  again.  Another  came,  another  and 
another,  till  courage,  which  is  everywhere  con- 
tagious, spread  among  them,  and  as  the  days  went 
by  they  seemed  almost  to  forget  fear  and  always 
swam  eagerly  to  meet  us  when  we  went  down  to 
the  lake  shore. 

For  a  time  I  always  whistled  to  call  them  in, 
but  later  I  went  silently  and  found  them  just  as 
ready  to  greet  me  as  when  I  called.  I  noticed, 
though,  that  if  we  ran  out  on  the  pier  heavily,  or 


NOTICING    IT    WAS    HARD    FOR    THEM    TO    COME    TO    THE    SURFACE    FOR    FOOD, 
HOLDING    BITS    OF    BREAD   IN  THE   WATER." 
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rocked  a  boat  on  the  water,  they  flocked  in 
more  speedily,  which  fact  coincided  with  the 
observations  of  scientists,  that  fish  are  in  some 
way  very  sensitive  to  vibrations  of  the  water. 

In  our  bay  the  sunfish  tribe  was  most  nu- 
merous and  fearless.  I  often  put  my  two  hands 
together  like  a  dish,  and  holding  them  under 
the  water  they  were  instantly  filled,  crowded 
with  the  soft,  velvety  little  things.  There 
never  was  anything  smoother  and  softer  than 
a  living  fish  in  water !  Rose  petals  would  be 
rough  in  comparison. 

We  never  startled  them  by  taking  them  out 
of  the  water;  had  we  done  so  the  spell  would, 
doubtless,    have   been    broken    and    we    should 
have  had  no  tame  fish.     The  only  one  I  ever 
took  from  its  native  element  was  an  unfortu- 
nate that  had  been  lured  by  a  hook  and  though 
escaping  with  his  life  had  the  hook  still 
hanging   in   his   mouth.     This   I   removed 
and  returned  him  again  to  the  water,  re- 
lieved from  what  was  probably  a  painful    . 
inconvenience,    though    terrified    and    dis- 
tressed;    but    after    performing   that    sur- 
gical  operation    I    was   never   able,    if    he 
remained  with  us,  to  distinguish  him  from 
others. 

These  little  fellows  grew  very  fast  with 
the  good  living  provided,  but  we  no  more  thought 
of  making  a  meal  of  them  than  of  our   sweet- 
voiced  canaries. 

At  the  end  of  the  pier,  under  a  sunken  log, 
where  a  few  water  plants  had  taken  root,  was  a 
family  of  catfish,  horned  pout,  that  joined  our 
group.  They  were  black,  scaleless  fellows,  with 
large,  flat  heads,  wide  mouths,  and  slender,  black 
whiskers  growing  just  above  the  corners  of  the 
mouth.  Not  great  bread  eaters,  but  ravenous 
when  offered  a  piece  of  meat.  It  was  very 
amusing  to  give  them  a  bone  to  pick,  to  feel  their 
strong  pull  as  they  snatched  it  away,  and  see 
them  dash  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake  with  it, 
looking  as  if  they  stood  on  their  heads;  then  rush- 
ing about  till  the  water  was  turbid  with  their 
efforts  to  devour  the  last  morsel. 

One  morning  a  long,  slender  pickerel  came  and 
made  his  abiding-place  with  us.  He  was  very 
much  of  an  aristocrat,  always  holding  himself  a 
little  aloof  from  the  others,  and  never  tempted  to 
come  to  their  table  by  any  variety  of  food  I  could 
offer ;  though  he  came  close  and  seemed  never 
offended  when  I  stroked  his  smooth  sides.  I  al- 
ways noticed  what  a  cruel-looking  face  he  had  and 
wondered  if  it  was  because  he  was  very  hungry. 
Most  of  the  time  he  held  himself  nearly  motion- 
less in  the  water,  but  when  he  did  move  it  was 
like  a  lightning  flash ;  then  all  his  finny  compan- 
Vol.  XXXVI. -82-83. 


"THEY    WERE    BLACK, SCALELESS 
FELLOWS,    WITH    LARGE,   FLAT    HEADS, 
WIDE   MOUTHS,  AND  SLENDER,  BLACK   WHISKERS 
GROWING   JUST   ABOVE    THE    CORNERS   OF   THE    MOUTH." 

ions  disappeared.  Making  a  circle  through  the 
water  he  would  return  to  his  usual  position  near 
the  boat,  watching  with  his  set  eye  as  if  he  were 
the  appointed  ruler  there. 

After  a  time,  my  brother  coming  down  to  the 
lake  saw  him,  and  asked,  "How  long  do  you  think 
your  school  of  fish  will  hold  out  to  feed  that  can- 
nibal?" The  words  were  a  revelation.  It  was 
surprising  I  had  never  suspected  his  strange 
manners,  especially  as  I  had  noticed  that  he  al- 
ways seemed  to  be  swallowing  something  when 
he  returned  from  his  flights  through  the  water. 
"Beside,"  Brother  added,  "he  could  snap  off  your 
finger  at  a  single  bite  if  he  chose." 

There  was  no  longer  a  welcome  for  our  pick- 
erel ;  instead,  a  willow  branch  was  struck  vigor- 
orily  through  the  blue  waves  whenever  he 
approached,  and  soon  he  came  no  more. 

Some  turtles  found  us  out  and  four  came  regu- 
larly to  meals.  Two  were  about  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  the  other  two  not  more  than  four  or 
five  inches.  Their  shells  were  beautiful  on  the 
under  side,  mottled  with  red,  yellow,  and  brown. 
I  never  felt  very  trustful  of  them  and  always 
took  a  large  piece  from  the  dish  when  I  saw  their 
black  heads  drifting  through  the  water.  To  this 
they  would  swim  and,  resting  their  front  feet 
upon  it,  bite  off  one  mouthful  after  another  till 
satisfied,  never  seeming  very  particular  what  kind 
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of  food  was  provided ;  then  they  would  go  to  the 
shore  and  doze  in  the  sunshine. 

Among  the  smaller  varieties  in  our  group,  the 
least  trusting  and  the  most  beautiful  was  the  yel- 
low perch.  Their  greenish  golden  sides,  banded 
with  narrow  lines  of  black,  glistened  where  the 
sunlight  pierced  the  water  and  always  called 
forth  expressions  of  admiration.  But  few  of 
them  came,  and  before  summer  was  gone,  all 
seemed  to  have  disappeared. 

The  most  friendly,  undisturbed  individual 
in  our  living  collection  was  a  black  bass. 
He  was  a  little  more  than  a  foot  long  when 
we  first  noticed  him.  He  seemed  to  make 
his  abode  in  a  growth  of  water-mosses  near 
a  fallen  tree,  and  no  one  ever  went  down  to 
the  shore  that  he  did  not  swim  majestically 
out  to  meet  him,  opening  his  great  mouth  as 
he  neared  the  surface  for  an  expected  morsel, 
and  very  seldom  was  he  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. If  we  were  slow  in  offering  it, 
he  would  come  as  close  as  possible  to  shore, 
never  hesitating  to  eat  from  out  our  fingers, 
seemingly  no  more  afraid  of  us  than  we 
were  of  him 

He  was  a  rollicksome,  jolly  fish,  never 
troubled  about  the  necessities  of  life,  and 
seemingly  satisfied  with  its  conditions.  Every 
one  felt  like  laughing  when  one  saw  him, 
and  it  really  seemed  as  if  he  enjoyed  com- 
panionship. 

He  remained  with  us  till  we  left  the  lake,  and 
one  of  the  family  going  out  to  the  cottage  in  No- 


It  was  a  pretty  sight  when  our  yacht  steamed 
out  from  shore  to  see  the  wake  of  fish  that  fol- 
lowed it;  and  it  was 
especially  pleasing  to 
watch  them  come 
to  meet  us  on  re- 
turning, as  they  al- 
ways did. 

No  one  thing  gave 
us      more      pleasure 


"I    SAW    THEIR    BLACK    HEADS    DRIFTING 
THROUGH    THE    WATER." 

vember  found  him  still  there,  and  seemingly  glad 
to  see  an  old  friend. 


WHEN    HE   DID    MOVE,  IT    WAS    LIKE  A  LIGHTNING    FLASH." 

during  that  happy  summer  by  the  lake  than  our 
tame  fish,  yet  we  resolved  never  to  feed  them  an- 
other season,  for  our  bay  grew  to  have  a  rep- 
utation as  a  fishing-ground,  and  it  was  very 
grievous  to  see  the  stolid,  old  fishermen  sitting 
by  the  hour  pulling  into  their  boats  the  trust- 
ing little  creatures  that  we  had  disarmed  by 
dispelling  their  fears.  But  for  one  who  has  a 
lake  or  stream  wholly  his  own,  I  know  of  no 
pleasanter  pastime  than  making  friends  with 
the  dwellers  there.  — Sarah  A.  Jenison. 


THE  TOAD  UNDER  THE  BRICKS 

Sometime  near  the  last  of  June  we  were  remov- 
ing the  bricks  from  a  short  walk  in  order  that  we 
might  replace  them  with  others  to  match  the  pat- 
tern of  the  walks  around  the  house. 

Near  the  center  of  the  walk,  and  about  equally 
distant  from  either  side,  we  found  under  the 
bricks,  in  a  space  just  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date him,  a  full-sized  toad. 

It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  he  could  have  bur- 
rowed from  either  side  of  the  walk  beneath  the 
bricks,  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  any  but 
the  tiniest  of  toads  to  have  forced  a  way  between 
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the  bricks,  as  they  were  placed  as  closely  together 
as  bricks  are  usually  laid,  and  were  in  perfect 
condition. 

He  was  not  in  the  most  excellent  flesh ;  in  fact, 
was  a  pretty  slender  specimen  of  toad;  and  was 
disinclined,  at  first,  to  exert  himself  at  all.  He 
sat  very  quietly  and  blinked  when  we  poked  him 
gently,  and  only  showed  a  feeble  inclination  to 
hop  when  we  had  removed  him  forcibly  from  his 
cave. 

We  watched  him  for  a  day  until  he  became 
more  familiar  with  our  back  yard,  and  were  grati- 
fied to  find  that  the  hopping  instinct  was  there  all 
right,  and  only  needed  space  for  rapid  develop- 
ment. 

How  and  when  had  he  got  into  his  subterranean 
home,  how  long  had  he  lived  there,  what  had  he 
lived  on,  and  why,  if  he  had  a  way  to  get  out,  had 
he  not  been  out  sooner,  when  all  ambitious  toads 
had  been  reveling  in  flies  and  bugs  and  summer- 
time for  a  month  or  more  ? 

Olive  Rachel  White. 

The  common  toad  has  a  marked  habit  of  bur- 
rowing under  brick  walls.    I  think  he  does  this  owing 


to  his  discovery  that  bricks  absorb  a  comfortable 
amount  of  heat  from  the  sun,  and  while  he  is  in 


THE    TOAD    UNDER   THE    BRICKS. 

darkness  during  the  day,  as  he  desires,  he  is  also 
well-warmed.  This  toad,  of  course,  burrowed  in 
from  the  side.  It  is  possible  that  the  earth  was  of 
a  consistency  that  caved  in  after  him  and 
he  was,  for  the  time  being,  too  lazy  to  bur- 
row out  again,  which  might  quite  naturally 
be  the  case  if  the  season  were  inclined  to 
continue  cool.  — R.  L.  D. 

THE  MIGRATION  AND    "RUNNING" 
OF  LAMPREYS 

In  the  spring  lampreys  in  large  numbers 
ascend  the  streams  and  even  waterfalls  to 
their  spawning  places,  which  may  be  sev- 
eral miles  from  the  ocean  or  lakes  in  which 
they  usually  live.     This  migration  is  some- 


THE    LAMPREYS    ASCENDING    A    STREAM    AND    WATERFALL. 
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what  similar  to  that  of  birds  that  go  North  in  the 
spring  to  build  nests  and  rear  their  young.  Pro- 
fessor H.  A.  Surface,  who  has  studied  the  lam- 
preys (principally  in  New  York  state)  thus  writes: 

"In  this  migration  they  are  true  to  their  in- 
stincts and  habits  of  laziness  in  being  carried 
about,  as  they  make  use  of  any  available  object, 
such  as  a  fish,  boat,  etc.,  that  is  going  in  their 
direction,  fastening  to  it  with  their  suctorial 
mouths  and  being  borne  along  at  their  ease.  Dur- 
ing this  season  it  is  not  infrequent  that  as  the 
Cornell  crews  come  in  from  practice  and  lift 
their  shells  from  the  water,  they  find  lampreys 
clinging  to  the  bottoms  of  the  boats,  sometimes 
as  many  as  fifty  at  one  time.  They  are  likely 
to  crowd  up  all  streams  flowing  into  the  lake, 
inspecting  the  bed  of  the  streams  as  they  go. 
They  do  not  stop  until  they  reach  favorable 
spawning  sites,  and  if  they  find  unsurmountable 
obstacles  in  their  way,  such  as  very  high  vertical 
falls  or  dams,  they  turn  around  and  go  down- 
stream until  they  find  another,  up  which  they  go. 
This  is  proved  every  spring  by  the  number  of 
adult  lampreys  which  are  seen  temporarily  in 
Fall  Creek  and  Cascadilla  Creek.  In  each  of 
these  streams,  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  there 
is  a  vertical  fall  over  thirty  feet  in  height  which 
the  lampreys  cannot  surmount,  and  in  fact  they 
have  never  been  seen  attempting  to  do  so  After 
clinging  with  their  mouths  to  the  stones  at  the 
foot  of  the  falls  for  a  few  days,  they  work  their 
way  down-stream,  carefully  inspecting  all  the 
bottom  for  suitable  spawning  sites.  They  do  not 
spawn  in  these  streams,  because  there  are  too 
many  rocks  and  no  sand,  but  finally  enter  the 
only  stream  (the  Cayuga  Lake  inlet)  in  which 
they  find  suitable  and  accessible  spawning  sites. 

"In  'running'  they  move  almost  entirely  at 
night,  and  if  they  do  not  reach  a  suitable  spawn- 
ing site  by  daylight,  they  will  cling  to  roots  or 
stones  during  the  day  and  complete  their  journey 
the  next  night. 

"They  do  not  swim  readily  over  a  fall,  but 
cling  with  the  mouth  to  stones,  and  jump  and 
catch  and  cling  and  jump  again.  If  the  falls  be 
low,  they  of  course  could  go  over  them,  but  I 
have  seen  them  clinging  in  the  way  I  describe." 

THE  SNAKE-LIKE  CACTUS 

'One  of  the  curious  sights  of  Bermuda  is  the  way 
the  cactuses  take  possession  of  the  stone  walls 
surrounding  the  gardens  and  back  yards  of  the 
negro  homes.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  walls 
are  for  their  special  convenience  and  so  clamber 
up  the  sides,  sometimes  spreading  over  a  wide 
surface,   and   then   again   clustering   together   in 


huge  bunches  on  top  of  the  wall  as  seen  in  the 
picture.  This  wall  surrounds  a  tiny  court  at  the 
back  door  of  a  tidy  home,  and,  were  it  not  for  the 


THE    SNAKE-LIKE    CACTUS    ON    THE    STONE    WALL    OF 
ANEGRO'HOME   AT    BERMUDA. 

friendly  cactus,  the  court  would  be  in  one  glare 
of  sunshine  from  morning  till  night.  As  it  is, 
this  large  bunch  of  sprangling,  crawling,  snake- 
like branches  have  formed  a  big  umbrella  ex- 
tending over  both  sides  of  the  top,  affording  con- 
siderable shade  close  to  the  wall.  The  protection 
does  seem  as  though  it  came  from  snakes  twined 
together,  but  the  colored  children  are  so  used  to 
this  variety  of  cactus,  and  its  friendly  ways,  that 
they  play  and  rest  under  its  shade  with  no  thought 
of  reptiles.  The  cactus  began  its  growth  from  a 
single  root  starting  at  the  ground  or  from  a  cleft 
in  the  stones  of  the  wall,  and  then  branched  and 
rebranched  until  the  growth  has  become  marvel- 
ous. But  the  original  root-connection  is  of  little 
consequence  as  the  plant  gets  most  of  its  nour- 
ishment from  the  air.  The  branches  are  about 
the  size  of  one's  little  finger,  and,  if  stretched  out 
in   a   straight   line,   would   measure  hundreds   of 

feet-  LORINDA   MUNSON    BRYANT. 


THE  DULUTH  AERIAL  FERRY-BRIDGE 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  bridge  in  the  world, 
in  fact  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  is 
the  aerial  ferry  which  extends  across  an  artificial 
canal  separating  Minnesota  Point  from  the  city 
of  Duluth.  Minnesota  Point  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  about  seven  miles  long,  stretching  out  from 
the  mainland  in  such  a  way  that  it  becomes  the 
outer    boundary    of    the    Bay    of    Superior,    and 
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forms  one  of  the  best  natural  harbors  in  exist- 
ence. Duluth  thus  owns  two  most  important  and 
interesting  objects. 

Minnesota  Point  has  become  a  favorite  place 
for  summer  homes,  bungalows,  and  similar  build- 
ings, and  is  steadily  increasing  in  popularity  and 
population.  But  Duluth  greatly  desired  to  in- 
crease her  business  relations  with  the  other  ports 
on  Lake  Superior,  yet  there  was  only  one  way 
for  vessels  to  enter  the  harbor,  and  that  was  so 
far  off  that,  to  reach  Duluth,  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  increase  the  length  of  their  trips  by 
twelve  miles  or  more.  So  Duluth  dug  a  canal, 
and  made  an  island  of  Minnesota  Point. 

But  the  people  over  there  were  not  content  to 


Then  Duluth  built  an  aerial  ferry-bridge  186 
feet  high  in  the  clear,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  tallest  masts,  and  from  the  bridge  suspended 
a  car  fifty  feet  long  by  thirty-four  feet  wide,  in 
which  passengers  travel  across  the  canal,  rapidly 
and  in  comfort. 

The  floor  of  the  car  is  six  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  only  a  little  more  than  that  above  the 
water.  The  car  itself  is  fastened  to  metal  rods 
or  "hangers,"  which,  in  turn,  are  attached  to 
wheels  that  roll  on  a  track  on  the  overhead  bridge 
135  or  more  feet  in  the  air. 

The  car  is  moved  by  electricity,  and  makes  the 
passage  across  the  canal  in  a  little  more  than  one 
minute.     It  will  carry  at  one  time  125,000  pounds, 


THE    DULUTH    AERIAL    FERRY-BRIDGE. 


remain  prisoners  on  an  island,  however  pleasant 
the  place  might  be.  To  help  them,  the  city  for 
a  while  carried  them  to  and  fro  in  rowboats ;  then 
by  a  steam  ferry,  as  their  numbers  increased. 
But  the  steamboat  was  slow  and  expensive,  and 
everybody  soon  wanted  something  better. 


which  is  said  to  be  equal  to  a  fully  loaded,  double- 
truck  street-car,  two  loaded  wagons  with  their 
teams,  and  350  passengers.  It  makes  twelve  trips 
an  hour  between  five  in  the  morning  and  mid- 
night, and  two  an  hour  after  midnight. 
From  description  kindly  sent  by  Miss  Ruth  Willcuts. 
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^"BECAUSE-  WE 
[WANT  TO  KNOW" 


tadpoles  do  not  freeze  in  icy  water 

Mechanicsburg,  Penn. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Last  winter,  when  some  of  my 
friends  and  I  were  skating,  we  noticed,  under  a  very  thin 
and  clear  sheet  of  ice,  hundreds  of  tadpoles.  We  dug  one 
out  and  then  put  him  back  again.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
was  dead. 

We  all  believed  that  he  froze  to  death,  but  we  wondered 
why  those  which  were  not  near  the  hole  but  were  up  against 
the  ice  did  not  freeze.  Do  tadpoles  not  mind  cold  water 
when  they  can  get  no  air,  or  does  the  water  seem  warm  to 
them  ? 

Vour  sincere  reader, 

David  B.  Rupley  (age  13^). 

The  water  was  really  much  warmer  than  the 
air  and  protected  the  tadpoles.  They  do  not  mind 
the  ice  as  the  water  itself  is  charged  with  oxygen 
—  air — and  they  live  upon  this.  — Raymond  L. 
Ditmars. 

caught  shrews  in. mouse-trap 

Kenilworth,  III. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Last  winter  I  caught  several  little 
animals  in  a  mouse-trap  in  the  woods.     They  were  about 
the  size  of  common  mice,   but  resembled  moles  in  nose, 

tail,  peculiar  odor,  fur, 
and  apparent  lack  of 
eyes  and  ears ;  and 
their  forefeet  were 
adapted  for  running, 
not  digging,  and  they 
had  whiskers.  I  sup- 
posed that  it  was  the 
same  kind  of  mole 
that  was  digging  up 
our  lawn  this  spring, 
until  I  caught  one  of 
the  latter  and  found  it 
was  a  common  mole  and  more  than  three  times  as  large  as 
the  animal  that  I  caught  in  the  winter.  The  next  day  I 
caught  one  of  the  latter  in  one  of  the  ridges  made  by  the 
large  mole.  Is  it  a  mole,  and  does  it  make  holes  for  itself 
or  live  in  the  tracks  made  by  the  large  mole  ? 
Your  friend, 

Leon  B.  Allen. 

The  small  mammal 
described  by  Leon  B. 
Allen  is  unquestionably 
a  shrew.  If  the  speci- 
men had  a  long  tail, 
similar  to  that  of  a 
mouse,  it  belongs  to 
the  genus  Sorex;  if  it 
had  a  short  tail,  it  be- 
longs to  the  genus 
Blarina.     (See  cuts  above.)  — C.  Hart  Merriam. 


short-tailed  shrew. 


Our  shrews  are  all  of  small  size,  some  of  them  being  the 
most  minute  mammals  known.  They  have  the  same  soft 
fur  as  the  moles,  but  both  eyes  and  external  ears  are  bet- 
ter developed,  though  still  inconspicuous,  as  we  should 
expect,  from  their  living  more  or  less  in  subterranean  run- 
ways. They  form  three  well-marked  groups  :  the  short- 
tailed  shrews,  long-tailed  shrews,  and  the  marsh  shrews. 
— "American  Animals." 


THE  MONARCH  BUTTERFLY 

Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Perhaps  it  might  interest  some  of 
your  readers  to  hear  about  what  my  cousins  termed  "our 
butterfly."     Cousin   F.  brought  into  his  house  one  day  a 
most  delicate  and  beautiful  bright  green  chrysalis  dotted 


LONG-TAILED    SHREW. 


CHRYSALIS    OF    MONARCH    BUTTERFLY. 

with  gold.  It  was  about  an  inch  long  and  shaped  more 
like  the  drop  of  an  ear-ring  or  an  acorn  than  a  cocoon.  It 
was  laid  on  the  mantel  and  watched  and  handled  daily,  but 
nothing  seemed  to  come  of  it  till  one  day  Cousin  L.  went 
to  look  at  it  and,  behold  !  an  empty  shell  !  One  would 
hardly  have  recognized  it  as  the  same  chrysalis,  for  the 
lovely  green  shade  had  left  it  and  it  was  not  much  of  any 
color  now.  The  very  day  before  it  had  shown  no  change 
at  all.  Not  far  off  was  the  butterfly,  a  beautiful  creature 
with  great  black-and-gold  wings.  It  seemed  very  weak  at 
first,  but  soon  began  to  feebly  try  its  wings,  that  is,  to 
gently  flap  them  back  and  forth  to  get  them  in  working 
order.  After  a  time  it  took  a  few  steps  to  try  its  legs  also. 
Cousin  L.  put  it  on  the  broad  window-sill  in  the  bright  sun, 
thinking  to  make  it  strong  sooner,  and  it  did  try  hard.  It 
flopped  around,  often  getting  to  the  floor  by  itself,  and 
when  she  thought  it  strong  enougJi  she  put  it  on  a  twig  of 
a  tree  and  it  soared  off  into  the  air  to  seek  its  own  fortunes 
as  though  it  had  always  been  used  to  that. 

Sequel :  A  few  days  later  Cousin  L.  and  some  friends 
were  blackberrying  when,  lo!  on  a  near-by  tree  she  beheld 
what  she  claimed  was  "our  butterfly!"  The  outside  of 
its  wings  was  a  lovely  black  and  gold  wonderfully  lined  and 
scalloped,  and  the  inside  was  a  beautiful  magenta  spotted 
with  yellow  and  black.  They  were  sure  they  knew  their 
butterfly,  and  I  wonder  if  their  butterfly  knew  them. 
Your  devoted  friend, 

Pauline  M.  Dakin. 
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HOPPING  "BEANS"  FROM  MEXICO 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  My  uncle  brought  me  some 
hopping  beans  from  Mexico.  They  really  are  not  beans, 
but  little  brown  things  that  look  like  nuts,  and  have  little 
white  worms  in  them.  They  do  not  jump,  but  move 
around  in  a  very  queer  way.  I  would  be  much  obliged  if 
you  would  tell  me  in  the  next  issue  anything  you  know 
about  them. 

Yours  truly, 

Mary  Senior. 

The  beans  are  the  so-called  Mexican  jumping 
beans,  which  are  the  seeds  of  a  (euphorbiaceous) 
plant,  inhabited  by  the  larvae  of  a  little  (tor- 
tricid)  moth,  closely  related  to  the  codling-moth, 
which  makes  the  worms  in  apples.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  motion  of  the  larvae  within  these 
seeds  that  causes  them  to  jump.  I  have  seen 
them  occasionally  for  sale  in  the  streets  in  New- 
York  and  other  cities.  — Dr.  L.  O.  Howard 

YOUNG  FOLKS  VISIT  AN  OBSERVATORY 

So  much  has  been  published  in  many  magazines 
and  newspapers  in  the  last  year  or  two  regarding 
Professor  Percival  Lowell's  studies  of  Mars  that 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  our  young  folks  to  have 
an  account  of  a  visit  to  his  observatory  at  Flag- 
staff, Arizona  Young  folks  of  that  town  were 
invited  to  visit  the  observatory. 

A  large  number  of  letters  were  sent  to  St. 
Nicholas  regarding  this  visit  The  following 
seems  the  best  account  of  the  trip.  An  interest- 
ing book  has  been  sent  to  the  writer  of  it 


Lowell  Observatory  to  see  the  planet  Jupiter  and  the  moon. 
We  were  all  ready  to  start,  about  twenty-five  of  us,  at  half 
past  seven  in  the   evening.      It   was  lovely  out,  the  moon 


PROFESSOR    LOWELL  S    OBSERVATORY. 
At  Flagstaff,  Arizona. 

Flagstaff,  Arizona. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  We  were  told  yesterday  morning 
that  we  would  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  trip  to  the 


a  photograph  of  a  seciion  of  the  moon. 

shone  brightly,  and  everybody  was  full  of  fun.  We  traveled 
up  among  the  pines  and  arrived  on  top  of  the  hill  about 
eight  o'clock. 

The  observatory  is  a  white,  medium-sized,  circular  build- 
ing with  a  movable  dome,  which  is  turned  by  ropes  so  that 
the  telescope  may  be  pointed  at  any  object  in  the  sky  through 
the  opening,  which  extends  from  the  center  to  the  edge  of 
the  dome. 

The  object-glass  of  the  telescope  is  twenty-four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  telescope  is  about  twenty-four  feet  long. 
It  turns  upon  a  peculiar  standard  in  a  very  queer  way.  It 
is  regulated  by  a  driving-clock,  which  points  the  telescope 
at  the  object  as  long  as  one  wishes  to  see  it. 

Through  the  telescope  the  moon  looked  as  shown  in  the 
photograph  (above).  Jupiter  looked  to  be  nearly  round, 
but  a  trifle  longer  than  wide.  It  is  about  eleven  times  the 
diameter  and  thirteen  times  the  volume  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Slipher,  the  astronomer,  said  that  it  was  of  a  soft 
surface  and  rotated  on  its  axis  much  faster  than  the  earth 
does.  He  also  told  us  it  would  take  us  eight  months  on  a 
passenger  train  to  go  to  the  moon,  and  about  two  hundred 
and  sixty-five  years  to  go  to  the  sun  in  the  same  way.  Mr. 
Slipher  told  us  that  Jupiter  is  surrounded  by  seven  moons, 
but  we  saw  only  four.  There  were  bars  of  red  across 
the  planet  showing  ridges. 

We  started  home  about  ten  o'clock,  all  of  us  thinking 
what  a  helpful,  yet  good,  time  we  had  spent. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Verna  Metcalf. 
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And  now  the  bird  is  on  the  wing, 
The  bloom  is  on  the  spray, — 

The  trees  and  lawns  and  hedges  ring 
With  Robin's  roundelay, — 

And  all  our  hearts  are  welcoming 
The  blossom-time  of  May  ! 
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"  The  Growing  Year  "  as  a  subject  for  the  Verse  Compe- 
tition admitted  of  more  than  one  meaning.  Some  con- 
tributors took  it  to  mean  the  progress  of  the  year  —  from 
winter  to  spring,  to  summer,  to  fall,  and  back  again  to 
winter;  others  chose  the  idea  of  the  season  of  growth, 
more  especially  in  trees  and  plants.  Both  conceptions  ap- 
plied to  the  subject,  and  the  result  was  an  interesting 
variety  of  poems. 

There  was  a  splendid  response  to  the  prose  subject,  "  My 
Garden,"  some  of  the  contributions  being  genuinely  poetic, 
both  in  idea  and  expression. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  League  members  will  be 
asked  to  write  again  on  gardening  a  year  from  now,  but  it  is 
very  much  to  be  hoped  that  from  the  entertainment  and 
instruction  sure  to  result,  all  those  who  can,  will,  this  year, 
make  it  a  point  to  plant  and  care  for  one  or  more  sorts  of 
flower  or  vegetable  or  tree  —  preferably  raised  from  seed. 


Much  more  than  a  few  asters,  a  tuft  of  phlox,  a  marigold, 
or  even  a  bunch  of  radishes  will  come  from  your  little 
garden  —  no  matter  if  it  is  but  a  yard  square.  There  will 
come,  also,  an  awakening  to  the  glories  and  wonders  of 
nature,  and  a  taste  for  a  closer  observation  of  the  life 
about  you,  giving  an  added  pleasure  to  your  rambles 
through  field  and  forest  that  will  grow  as  you  grow, — 
that  will  become  keener  and  deeper  to  the  end  of  your 
days.  The  size  of  your  garden  is  of  little  matter  ;  you 
could  learn  but  little  more  if  it  were  a  farm. 

Did  you  ever  plant  a  grove  of  trees  in  a  soap  box?  Try 
it  with  winged  maple  seeds  and  compare  the  branches  as 
they  form  on  your  miniature  trees,  and  you  will  ever  after 
enjoy  the  endless  variety  of  the  grown-up  trees  about  you. 
Learn  the  language  of  growing  things  and  you  will  never 
be  without  an  interesting  story  if  you  will  but  listen  to 
what  they  have  to  tell. 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.  Ill 

In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

VERSE.     Gold  badge,  Kathleen  Burgess  (age  16),  Athone,  Ireland. 

Silver  badge,  Jean  Gray  Allen  (age  16),  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

PROSE.     Gold  badge,  Kathryn  A.  Southgate  (age  15),  Chicago,  111. 

Silver  badges,  Florence  M.  Moote  (age  15),  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  Edna  Anderson  (age  15),  Helena,  Montana. 

DRAWING.     Gold  badge,  Margaret  Lantz  Daniell  (age  17),  New  York  City. 

Silver  badges,  Gertrude  Burger  (age  13),  Port  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  New  York;  Marjorie  E.  Chase  (age  16), 
Warren,  Mass.,  and  Paul  Green  Kendall  (age  7),  Cobden,  111. 

PHOTOGRAPHY.     Gold  badge,  Joseph  S.  Guppy  (age  14),  Woodford,  Maine. 

Silver  badges,  Elsie  Hall  (age  13),  Lakewood,  Ohio,  and  Augustus  Nolan  (age  12),  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

WILD  CREATURE  PHOTOGRAPHY.     First  prize,   Chester  H.  Menke  (age  16),  Greenville,   Ohio. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.  Gold  badges,  George  W.  Ballentine,  Jr.  (age  16),  Denver,  Colo.,  and  Katherine  Rolfe  (age 
14),  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Silver  badges,  Katharine  Q.  Holway  (age  12),  Machias,  Maine,  and  James  Earle  Stark  (age  11),  Milford,  Pa. 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS.     Gold  badge,  William  D.  Woodcock  (age  12),  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Silver  badge,  Agnes  L.  Thomson  (age  14),  Whiteman  Creek,  British  Columbia. 
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THE  GROWING  YEAR 

BY    AGNES    MIALI.    (AGE    l6) 
(Honor  Member) 

The  little  New  Year,  in  his  robes  of  white, 

Came,  when  the  old  had  fled ; 
Stood  and  looked  forth  with  troubled  heart 

On  the  path  that  he  must  tread. 

He  saw  how  it  stretched  afar,  afar, 

With  never  a  curve  or  bend  ; 
And  cried  :  "lam  such  a  little  boy, 

I  shall  faint  ere  I  reach  the  end!" 

Old  Father  Time,  with  a  cheery  smile, 
Answered  the  child's  complaint :  — 
"  Nay,  nay,  though  the  road  be  rough  and  long, 
You  will  never  fall  or  faint! 

"For.  little  New  Year,  as  you  go  along, 
You  will  grow  in  strength  of  heart; 
You  will  ever  be  fitted  to  tread  the  way 
And  fulfil  your  allotted  part. 

"It  is  given  to  you  to  traverse  this  path, 

And  in  wisdom  and  strength  you  will  grow  ; 
For  growth  and  age  are  part  of  the  gift ; 
So  banish  all  doubting,  and  go!  " 

MY  GARDEN 

BY   ELIZABETH    PAGE   JAMES    (AGE    14) 

(Honor  Member) 

My  garden  is  a  beautiful  place,  a  tangle  of  flowers  and 
weeds  and  sunshine  ;  other  people  do  not  call  it  a  garden, 
for  it  has  no  paths  or  borders,  no  trim  hedges  or  round 
flower  beds  ;  the  flowers  that  grow  there  are  wild  flowers 
and  they  grow  among  the  thick,  matted  grass,  and  tumble 
over  each  other  in  delightful,  careless  confusion.  The 
butterflies  flutter  from  petal  to  petal,  and  a  few  gnarled  old 
trees  harbor  an  oriole  or  two,  and  a  family  of  thrushes  ; 
the  place  is  sweet  with  music,  and  lively  with  the  busy 
sounds  of  insects.  So  many  things  grow  in  my  garden 
that  I  could  never  tell  them  all ;   the  flowers  and  trees  and 


"A    WINTER    SCENE."       BY    ELSIE    HALL,  AGE    13.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 

grass  are  only  part  of  the  many  things  it  fosters  ;  beau- 
tiful thoughts  grow  there,  and  happy  fancies  ;  there  is 
some  balm  in  the  playful  breeze  and  the  perfumed  sun- 
shine to  drive  away  all  troubled  thoughts  ;  and  so  many 
good  little  fairies  grow  there  that  discontent  and  selfishness 
are  rooted  out,  and   nothing  but    goodness  thrives.     No 


INDOOR    PHOTOGRAPH.  BY    JOSEPH    S.   GUPPY,  AGE    14. 

(GOLD   BADGE.) 

matter  how  wrinkled  my  forehead,  or  how  lagging  my 
step  ;  no  matter  how  sharp  my  tongue,  or  how  discontented 
my  thoughts  when  I  arrive  at  this  little  retreat,  I  am  sure 
to  be  smiling  and  happy  and  full  of  the  joy  of  the  sunshine 
and  the  music  of  the  wind  when  I  return  from  that  dear 
corner  of  the  meadow  that  I  call  my  garden. 

A  SONG  OF  THE  GROWING  YEAR 

BY    ELEANOR   JOHNSON    (AGE    IO) 

(Honor  Member) 

When  awakened,, from   their  sleep,  all  the  birds  begin  to 
peep, 

And  spread  their  wings,  and  flutter,  chirp,  and  sing; 
And  the  yellow  buttercup  from  the  grassy  sod  springs  up, 

Then  you  know  that  you  once  more  may  welcome  spring. 

When  upon  her  stem  she  blows,  gentle,  lovely,  beauteous 
rose, 
And  daisy,  honeysuckle,  and  sweet  pea 
All  are  blooming  in  their  bowers,  and  the  brook  that  flows 
for  hours, 
Goes  on  —  then  summer  treads  o'er  field  and  lea. 

When  the  trees  are  turning  brown,  and  the  leaves  are  drift- 
ing down, 
And  the  oak-tree  stands  as  guardian,  grim  and  tall ; 
When  the  brook  lies  cold  and  still,  asters  bloom  o'er  field 
and  hill, 
Then  we  know,  oh,  then  we  know,  that  it  is  fall. 

When  the  chilling  wind  doth  blow,  and  the  icicles  hang 
low, 

And  fields  with  snow  are  covered  far  and  near  ; 
When  holly,  mistletoe,  and  Christmas  trees  do  grow, 

Then  we  know  that  winter  ends  the  growing  year. 
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MY  THOUGHT  GARDEN 

BY    KATHRYN    A.    SOUTHGATE    (AGE    1 5) 

{Gold  Badge) 

"Thought  Garden,"  you  will  say.  "How  funny! 
What  is  it  ?  " 

And  to  answer  that,  I  '11  just  start  at  the  beginning  and 
tell  you  how  it  happened  : 

I  was  visiting  Godmother,  who  was  a  dear  old-fashioned 
lady,  and  lived  in  a  dear  old-fashioned  house,  with  a  dear 
old-fashioned  garden  around  it.  I  lived  in  a  flat,  where  a 
garden  was  an  impossibility,  and  I  loved  to  ramble  in  God- 
mother's garden,  almost  as  much  as  I  loved  to  talk  to  God- 
mother. Always,  when  I  was  ready  to  go  home,  Godmother 
would  leave  her  chair  on  the  veranda  and  come  down  into 
the  garden,  to  help  me  pick  a  bouquet.  This  day,  as  we 
were  stooping  over  a  pansy  bed,  inhaling  their  faint  per- 
fume and  carefully  clipping  the  pretty  faces  from  the  stems, 
I  said  wistfully:  "I  wish  I  could  have  a  garden." 

And  Godmother  smiled  lovingly  on  her  posies  and  then 
at  me,  and  she  answered:  "  You  can  have  a  garden,  dear. 


hearts  and  lighten  our  sorrows.  I  mean  this,  Little  God- 
child," she  explained,  as  I  still  looked  perplexed,  "that 
every  time  you  give  a  loving  thought,  or  a  kind  word,  or  a 


"INDOOR    PHOTOGRAPH."       BY    FRANCES    B.  GODWIN,  AGE    16. 

Every  one  that  wishes  to,  can  have  one.  I  don't  mean  a 
garden  where  the  flowers  grow  in  earth,"  she  added,  as  I 
looked  surprised  ;  "  I  mean  a  Thought  Garden." 

Then  I  questioned,  just  as  you  did,  "  A  Thought  Gar- 
den.     How  funny!       What  is  it?" 

And  Godmother  drew  me  to  her  and  said  softly:  "A 
garden  where  the  flowers  spring  from  loving  thoughts,  and 
kind  words,  and  happy  smiles  ;  a  garden  whose  flowers 
are  more  welcome  and  do  more  good  than  even  those  of 
Mother  Earth  ;  a  garden  which  is  not  hard  to  tend  and  care 
for,  but  which    blossoms  into   flowers    that    gladden  our 


"A    WINTER    SCENE    IN    FLORIDA."       BY    AUGUSTUS   NOLAN,  AGE  12. 
(SILVER   BADGE.) 

happy  smile  to  some  one,  you  are  giving  away  a  bouquet 
better  than  roses,  or  pansies,  or  violets.  And  it  is  so  easy 
to  do,  if  only  we  would  think  of  what  it  means  to  others." 

And,  when  I  kissed  Godmother  good-by,  I  bent  close  to 
her  ear  and  whispered:  "I  am  going  to  try  to  have  a 
garden,  Godmother." 

And  I  have  tried,  League  Members,  and  it  is  n't  hard  to 
at  all,  and  if  any  of  you  want  a  garden,  I  can  recommend 
the  Thought  Garden. 

THE  GROWING  YEAR 

BY   KATHLEEN    BURGESS    (AGE    l6) 

{Cold  Badge) 

The  moon  hangs  low,  the  night  is  chill, 
The  Old  Year  dies,  his  pulse  beats  slow; 

The  new-born  year  is  sleeping  still 
Beneath  her  coverlet  of  snow. 

A  babe  no  longer  is  the  year, 

The  early  snowdrops  crown  her  brow; 

Her  toys  are  darts  and  doves  and  hearts — 
She  plays  at  love  with  Cupid  now. 

A  stormy  child,  a  pensive  maid, 

Who  smiles  before  her  tears  are  dried ; 

With  primroses  and  violets 

She  decks  the  smiling  countryside. 

Beneath  the  blue  of  summer  skies, 
Beside  the  splash  of  fountains  fair, 

The  drowsy  year  all  idly  lies, 
And  scatters  roses  everywhere. 
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Laden  with  corn  and  fruit  and  wine, 

In  red  and  tawny  gold  appears 
The  year  who  richly  hath  fulfilled 

The  promise  of  her  early  tears. 

On  her  the  autumn  sunlight  rests  ; 

Round  her  the  winter  winds  blow  drear; 
The  snowflakes  hurry  from  the  clouds, 

To  hide  the  death-bed  of  the  year. 

MY  GARDEN 

BY    FLORENCE    M.    MOOTE    (AGE    15) 

{Silver  Badge) 

In  a  little  ravine,  hidden,  to  all  but  a  close  observer,  by 
great  trees  guarding  the  entrance,  is  found  the  beginning 
of  my  garden.  Here,  even  in  early  winter,  wild  cucumber 
vines  clamber  in  great  abundance,  showing  their  clusters 
of  tiny  white  blossoms  from  every  bush  and  tree,  and  here, 
too,  are  seen  the  reddish-green  leaves  of  the  poison-oak, 
beautiful;  but  unfriendly.  Various  plants  grow  on  the 
sloping  sides  of  the  ravine.  In  the  shade  of  these  large 
plants,  and  half  hidden  by  them,  are  found  many  lovely 
and  more  delicate  ones  :  maidenhair  and  other  ferns,  miner's 
lettuce,  baby-blue-eyes,  and  occasionally  a  little  yellow 
violet. 

From  here  my  garden  extends  up  the  hillside.  The  little 
path  which  leads  through  the  ravine  then  begins  to  wander 
about  aimlessly,  and  arrives  at  the  top  of  the  hill  by  a 
somewhat  circuitous  route.  It  leads  through  a  wealth  of 
flowers,  growing  in  pleasing  disorder 

In  early  spring  the  little  yellow  primrose  appears,  and 
the  cluster  lily  sends  forth  its  purple  flowers.  There  are 
also  yellow  buttercups  and  orange  monkey-flowers ,  and 
large  blue  lupines  grow  profusely.  In  many  places  the 
hillside  is  dotted  with  white  forget-me-nots  and  wild  helio- 
trope. Another  lovely  little  plant  is  the  blue-eyed  grass, 
which  has  a  fragile,  star-shaped  flower 

Two  of  the  most  rare  and  beautiful  flowers  found  in  my 
garden  are  the  shooting-star  and  Mariposa  lily.  The 
shooting-star  has  bands  of  delicate  rose  and  gold  on  its 
pale  lilac  or  cream  petals,  and  is  quite  fragrant.  The 
flower  of  the  Mariposa  is  a  dainty  lavender  cup,  shading 
into  white. 

In  summer-time  the  hillside  takes  on  a  more  brilliant 
hue.  Red  larkspurs  and  Indian  pinks  both  bloom  then, 
and  are  much  visited  by    the  busy  little    humming-birds. 


Scarlet  wild  fuchsias  and  rose-colored  godetias  also  add  a 
touch  of  color  to  the  scene,  and  wild  morning-glories 
climb  up  the  stalks  of  dead  mustard.     Treacherous  love- 


MY    FAVORITE    AMUSEMENT.  BY    GERTRUDE    BURGER,  AGE    13. 

(SILVER    BADGE.) 

grass,  or  dodder,  varying  in  color  from  pale  yellow  to  dull 
copper-color,  twines  itself  about  many  plants,  taking  away 
their  life  and  strength. 

But  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  from  early  spring  to  late 
summer,  the  flowers  remain  the  same.  Here  only  grow 
hardy  little  purple  lupines,  and  these  prove  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  bees  than  all  the  other  flowers  in  my  garden. 


'INDOOR    PHOTOGRAPH."       THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES.      BY    GLENN1    W.   SCHOFIELD,  AGE  16. 


THE  GROWING  YEAR 

BY   FRANCES   WARD    (AGE    l6) 
The  year  is  growing,  growing  fast, 

Too  quickly  flies  the  time  ; 
And  I  've  sat  here  these  hours  past 

To  make  up  one  short  rhyme. 

But  oh,  alas!    what  shall  I  do  ? 
Poetic  thoughts  they  will  not 
come ; 
I  've  racked  my  brains  the  whole 
night  through, 
Yet  inspiration  still  is  dumb. 

And  all  that  I  dare  now  to  say 
Is  "  Don't  be  too  unkind  "  ; 

The  year  flies  faster  every  day, 
And  leaves  me  far  behind. 

And  though  I  hurry  as  I  write 

At  such  a  furious  rate; 
The  year  is  growing,  growing  fast, 

And  I  know  I  '11  be  too  late. 
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MY  GARDEN 

BY    EDNA  ANDERSON    (AGE    15) 

( Silver  Badge) 

My  garden  was  the  warmest,  most  sunshiny  place  in  the 
whole  yard,  with  a  tangle  of  climbing  rose  vines  in  one 
corner,  and  in  the  other  a  big  tansy  bush,  over  which  bees 
and  butterflies  loved  to  flutter. 
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A    WINTER    SCENE.  BY    HELEN    C.   CUL1N,  AGE    15 

The  whole  side  of  the  fence  was  a  blur  of  pink  roses  be- 
fore the  first  poppy  bloomed,  but  then  it  more  than  made 
up  for  its  tardiness,  as  we  decided  among  ourselves,  when, 
stealing  out  early  in  the  morning,  we  admired  the  tall,  ra- 
diant flower  standing  proudly  in  the  sunshine,  with  its 
little  green  hood  on  the  path  below. 

After  that  the  other  poppies  bloomed  in  rapid  succession, 
showing  a  wide  variety  of  colors.  We  children  thought 
white  was  the  loveliest,  tnough,  and  were  never  tired  of 
admiring  a  tall  white  poppy  that  grew  near  the  fence,  nor 
of  imagining  quaint  stories  about  it.  The  trend  of  the 
stories  was  different,  but  on  one  point  we  always  agreed, — 
that  a  fairy  princess  was  disguised  in  this  magical,  wind- 


swayed  blossom,  and  would  in  proper  time  come  forth  at 
the  call  of  the  prince  and  assume  her  regal  robes  of  purple 
and  scarlet. 

Indeed,  the  garden  was  a  favorite  spot  with  all  of  us 
that  summer,  for  there  were  other  things  to  watch  besides 
the  flowers.  There  was  the  big,  gray  spider  spinning  his 
web  in  the  corner,  and  then,  too,  Twiddles,  the  most  inter- 
esting object  of  all  to  the  boys,  a  tiny  mouse,  who  often 
came  out  of  his  hole  and  fearlessly  nibbled  at  the  kernels 
of  wheat  placed  for  him. 

When  evening  came,  we  armed  ourselves  with  pails  of 
water,  and  gave  each  thirsty  plant  a  cool  drink, — splashing 
drops  of  water  on  the  poppies'  silken  petals,  or  scaring 
away  a  truant  bee  from  the  big  tansy  bush.  "See!"  cried 
the  boys,  delighted,  "he  's  pretty  late,  to-night.  Won-'t 
Mrs.  Bee  give  him  a  scolding  when  he  gets  home!" 

So  for  three  long  months  we  played  and  worked  among 
the  flowers,  until  autumn  came,  and  then,  when  the  leaves 
of  the  Virginia  creeper  turned  red  and  gold,  and  the  white 
poppy,  alone,  stood  tall  and  bright  in  the  garden,  we  knew 
that  we  must  soon  bid  it,  also,  good-by,  for  the  fairy 
prince  was  coming,  and  with  him  our  princess  would  go  to 
rule  fairy  kingdoms  far  away. 


A    WINTER   SCENE.  BY    DOROTHY    RUSSELL,  AGE    12. 


"REINDEER.  BV    PAULINE    B.   FLACH,    AGE    12. 

THE  GROWING  YEAR 

BY  JEAN    GRAY  ALLEN    (AGE    16) 
(Silver  Badge') 

COME,  little  one,  pass  through  the  gate: 

The  sunset  sky  melts  into  gray  ; 
Come,  leave  the  old  and  meet  the  new, 

Beyond  the  gate  dawns  life's  new  day! 

See  how  the  future  fair  appears, 
Adown  the  spotless,  untrod  year! 

And  happier  days  than  those  gone  by     , 

Glow  bright  with  love,  and  smile  with  cheer. 

And  each  new  day  a  promise  brings 

To  you  and  me  at  early  dawn  ; 
With  gentle  words  and  kindly  deeds, 

The  new-born  year  grows,  unseen,  on 

From  wintry  blasts  to  summer's  breeze, 
From  downcast  hearts  to  joyous  cheer  ; 

And  all  the  hopeful  seeds  you  sow 

Will  blossom  through  the  whole,  long  year. 
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Then  scatter  wide  your  seeds  of  love, 
The  winds  will  waft  them  far  and  near  ; 

And  ever  as  the  days  glide  on 
Fulfil  the  promise  of  the  year! 

So  tread  the  path  with  trusting  heart, 
Advance  with  never  thought  of  fear ; 

Thus,  sow  thy  fruitful  seeds  of  love, 
To  bless  the  ever-growing  year! 

MY  GARDEN 

BY    ELEANOR    VON    DER    HEIDE    (AGE    15) 

Years  ago,  when  I  sang  in  the  little  girls'  choir  of  Grace 
Church,  in  New  York  city,  it  was  one  of  my  greatest  de- 
lights to  spend  a  few  minutes  after  the  service  in  the 
beautiful  garden  outside  the  rectory.  Many,  many,  happy 
hours  I  passed  there  with  my  friends. 

The  beautiful  church  rising  on  the  left,  and  the  ivy-cov- 
ered building  on  the  right,  served  as  huge  protectors,  keep- 
ing us  safe  from  the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  Broadway 
crowds.  Along  the  iron  gateway  in  front  many  passers-by 
stopped  to  gaze  upon  us,  longing,  no  doubt,  to  join  in  the 
fun.  When  the  flowers  bloomed  in  May,  another  pleasure 
was  given  us.  The  May-pole,  with  its  gay  streamers,  was 
carried  into  the  garden,  and  with  laughter  and  song  we 
danced  around  our  queen,  strewing  flowers  in  her  path. 

Now,  other  children  enjoy  those  same  pleasures  ;  but 
for  me  those  good  times  are  past;  they  are  all  a  part 
of  yesterday.  Still,  the  happy  hours  I  spent  in  that  garden 
will  always  keep  fresh  in  my  memory,  and  as  I  stand  at  the 
gateway,  watching  with  the  rest,  those  golden  hours  come 
back  and  remain  forever  a  part  of  to-day. 


'A   WINTER    SCENE."       BY    MURIEL   AVERY,  AGE    14. 


MY  GARDEN 

BY    DOROTHY    BARNES    LOYE    (AGE    l6) 

I  wish  that  every  person  in  the  world  who  loves  to  dream 
might  spend  at  least  one  quiet  hour  in  my  garden.  Because 
it  seems  to  be  a  place  created  especially  for  dreamers  — 
green,  shady,  and  fragrant  as  it  is.  It  is  a  flower  garden. 
/  Not  a  carefully  arranged  garden  with  flowers  and  shrubs 
planted  in  orderly  plots  and  rows,  but  a  wild  garden,  over- 
running with  a  wealth  of  those  sweet,  primitive,  wild 
flowers  so  dear  to  the  children.  In  the  spring  —  then  my 
garden  is  at  its  best.  Then  the  purple  violets  are  luxuriant. 
The  ground  is  blue  with  them,  and,  to  the  dreamer,  they 
are  a  veritable  carpet  of  cool,  thick,  blue  velvet.  Later  on, 
the  cowslips  come,  and  a  generous  sprinkling  of  Jack-in- 
the-pulpits.  Everything  about  my  garden  tends  to  make 
it  an  ideal  place  for  day-dreams. 

Especially  the  river !     I  don't  believe  that  there  is  another 


river  in  the  world  like  the  one  that  gurgles  and  ripples  on 
the  borders  of  my  garden.  A  sweet  river  to  sit  by,  for  it 
is  such  a  gossip  —  whispering  freely  all  the  secrets  of  the 
earth,  the  air,  and  the  sky.  The  trees  love  it,  for  they 
bend  over  it,  often  touching  it  with  their  drooping  leaves  — 
like  stealthy  eavesdroppers,  fearing  to  lose  a  word. 

Such  a  variety  of  trees!    Some  are  tall  and  stately,  with 
waving  leaves,  and  gnarled,  hoary  trunks.     These  veterans 


OPOSSUM. 


BY    CHESTER    H.    MENKE,    AGE    10.        (FIRST    PRIZE, 
WILD    CREATURE    PHOTOGRAPHY.) 


of  the  forest  never  fail  to  suggest  a  romance  to  the  dreamer. 
He  seems  to  hear  a  voice  in  their  rustling  —  a  voice  that 
murmurs  strange  legends,  vague  records  of  the  land  of 
Long  Ago.  Others,  the  willows  for  example,  are  droop- 
ing, like  graceful,  sorrowing  maidens.  They  seem  to  be 
dropping  tears  into  the  river  while  they  listen  to  its  end- 
less song. 

Such  is  my  garden.  Dreamers,  great  and  small,  would 
you  not  enjoy  an  hour  there  ?  Then  the  violets  would  bloom 
for  you,  and  the  river  gossip,  and  the  trees  whisper  their 
stories  —  all  for  yon  !  Think  of  that!  And  a  big,  rosy 
dream  would  come  floating  —  floating  —  oh,  what  could  be 
sweeter  than  my  garden  in  spring  ! 


Prizes  are  not  sent  out  until  the  25th  of  the  month — that  is, 
ten  days  after  issue  of  the  number  giving  the  prize-winners. 


WINTER  SCENE.    BY  ELEANOR  W.  MACHADO,  AGE  14. 
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MY  GARDEN 

BY    CORINNE    WESTON    (AGE    1 3) 

My  garden  is  a  beautiful  place ;  it  looks  like  the  garden  of 
a  belle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  surely  that  belle 
would  be  glad  to  claim  it ;  for  I  have  seen  only  a  few  that 
outshine  mine. 

The  little  white  summer-house,  with  the  crimson  ram- 
blers growing  in  profusion  all  over,  is  where  my  day-dreams 


"INDOOR  PHOTOGRAPH."   BY  CONRAD  NOLAN,  AGE  17. 

are  woven ;  and  here  all  my  work  is  done  in  the  long 
summer  days  ;  it  is  here  that  I  serve  tea  to  my  friends. 
Here  I  sit  and  watch  the  moon  in  the  still  summer  eve- 
nings. 

Near  the  summer-house  a  little  fountain  splashes  among 
moss-grown  rocks  ;  and  the  birds  come  to  bathe  in  its  cool 
waters.  Water-lilies  grow  here  in  the  summer,  and  cow- 
slips in  the  spring,  while  ferns  and  forget-me-nots  also 
thrive  during  spring  and  summer. 

The  springis  the  most  beautiful  season  of  all  in  agarden, 
for  the  sweet  little  crocuses  push  their  white  heads  up  to 
see  if  it  is  safe  to  call  the  other  flowers  and  tell  them  to 
blossom,  and  the  fragile  snowdrop  fulfils  the  same  mission. 
After  the  last  snows  have  gone  and  the  crocus  and  the 
snowdrop  have  drooped  and  died,  then  come  the  jonquils, 
such  lovelv  flowers  ;  the  hyacinth  with  its  overpowering 
odor;  and  its  companion,  the  narcissus,  that,  too,  has  a 
strong  scent,  but  both  are  very  beautiful. 

When  summer  comes  it  is  a  little  hard  to  decide  about 
spring  being  my  favorite  season  in  a  garden,  for  the 
summer  brings  the  rose  and  its  companions.  The  sun 
seems  to  love  the  large  flowers  better  than  the  small,  deli- 
cate ones,  for  it  sheds  all  its  hottest  rays  to  strengthen  the 
larger  ones — the  roses  with  their  many  shades  and  per- 
fumes, for  each  surely  has  its  own  separate  scent;  the 
stately  lilies  and  hollyhocks,  how  tall  and  proud  they 
seem ! 

Then  the  smaller,  but  prettier,  flowers:  the  larkspur, — 
how  lovely  are  its  shades!  and  we  must  not  forget  the 
bachelor's-buttons,  for  they  are  the  most  old-fashioned 
of  all.  The  "  foxes  'ittle  doves  "  (as  my  little  sister  calls 
them)  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  colonial  garden  ; 
and  lastly,  but  not  least,  are  the  many-colored  asters  that 
blossom  the  last  of  the  summer. 

I  love  my  garden,  for  it  is  a  place  where  I  forget  all  my 
woes  and  troubles.  And  what  would  the  world  do  without 
flowers  and  gardens,  for  they  are  dispellers  of  woe! 


ON  THE  GROWING  YEAR 

BY    LAURA    M.    MOENCH    (AGE    1 7) 

The  Old  Year,  passing,  spoke  to  me  forlorn, 
"  Grieve  not,  friend,  for  me, 

That  I  must  vanish  in  the  past ; 

Though  oft  sore  tried,  my  faith  in  thee  is  fast ; 
To  prove  it,  when  I  go,  I  '11  leave  with  thee 

A  precious  charge,  my  brother,  newly  born. 

And  thou  must  foster  him  with  lavish  care; 
Each  day  give  him  the  best  there  be : 

And,  lastly,  strong  and  lovely  will  he  rise, 

Thy  name  to  bless,  and  laud  it  to  the  skies. 

I  pass  for  thee, —  Child  of  Eternity." 
His  whispers  sank  and  died  —  in  empty  air. 

But  you,  young  Growing  Year,  I  have  you  nigh, 

Thy  wants  to  tend,  thy  future  to  supply. 

THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  GROWING  YEAR 

BY    ESTELLE  KING    (AGE    1 7) 

A  PRIMROSE  star  on  a  mossy  bank, 

A  bright  green  leaf  on  a  black-stemmed  tree, 
.  A  bluebell  ringing  its  happy  tune, 

And  a  wee  bird  singing,  gay  and  free ; 

A  stream  that  babbles  o'er  stone  and  moss, 
The  tight-rolled  ball  of  a  baby  fern, 

The  diamond  drops  from  a  shower  of  rain, 
And  the  tiny  flowers  on  a  yew-tree  stern  ; 

The  incense  of  joy  from  the  dampened  earth, 
The  sense  of  things  that  are  still  to  be,— 

All  these  are  signs  of  the  Growing  Year, 
None  ever  so  young  or  so  gay  as  he. 


INDOOR  PHOTOGRAPH.    BY  CASSIUS  M.  CLAY,  AGE  13. 
(HONOR  MEMBER.) 


MY  GARDEN 

BY    ROSE    NEWMEYER    (AGE    l6) 

In  an  isolated  part  of  the  Colorado  Mountains  is  a  log 
bungalow,  and  surrounding  it  is  my  garden  of  the  wilder- 
ness, my  garden  of  dreams. 

On   all  sides  lie  hills,   gently  undulating,   and  covered 
with  dense  foliage  of  pine,  which  contrasts  sharply  with 
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the  serrated  crags  of  rock  at  the  tops,  washed  by  the  wind 
and  rain  of  generations. 

Away  to  the  west  I  can  see  the  Rockies,  invulnerable  and 
portentious,  like  a  giant  army  of  white-capped  sentinels 
guarding  the  entrance  to  Nevada  and  Golden  California. 

There  are  no  rows  of  box  and  fragrant  flowers  in  my 
garden  ;  only  the  pines,  with  their  long  green  branches, 
rustled  by  the  crisp  wind  from  the  canons.  Under  them  is 
a  thick  carpet  of  brown  needles  instead  of  the  velvety 
lawns  of  a  city  garden,  but  no  lover  of  the  wild  would 
change  it  for  the  finest  turf. 

And  my  waterfall!  It  comes,  a  noisy  little  brook  from 
some  hidden  source  far  up  the  gorge,  rushes  down  over  a 
bed  of  pearly  sand  and  pebbles,  until  it  merges  into  a  per- 
fect little  waterfall.  It  has  every  color  in  the  rainbow  and 
suggests  a  mass  of  precious  stones  in  the  jewel-case  of  the 
universe. 

Arching  above  all  is  the  clear  blue  sky,  flecked  with  tiny 
clouds,  and  as  I  sit  in  my  garden  on  summer  afternoons  a 
little  perfumed  breeze  whispers  secrets  to  me  of  this  lovely 
solitude  whose  landscape-artist  was  dear  old  Mother  Nature. 

MY  GARDEN 

BY    LAURA    M.    THOMAS    (AGE    15) 

Garden!  The  word  calls  to  memory  a  plot  of  ground  sur- 
rounded by  a  green  fence.  A  stunted,  scraggly  pear-tree 
is  perhaps  the  most  prominent  feature  as  on  this  April  day 
we  enter  the  garden  of  my  memory. 

How  fresh  is  the  earthy  smell  of  the  damp,  freshly  dug 
ground,  and  how  pleasing  to  the  eye  that  soft  brown  of  the 
clumps  of  earth  that  have  been  scattered  here  and  there  by 
the  spade.  All  is  brown  now,  but  two  months  later  —  ah, 
the  change! 

Rows  of  wax  beans  beneath  drooping,  protecting  leaves  ; 
dozens  of  tomato-plants  with  great  red  or  green  globes  of 
freshness  ;  the  bed  of  pale  green  lettuce  leaves  ;  the  two 
pumpkin-vines,  which  we  at  first  took  for  cucumber  vines 
in  our  ignorance  of  country  life,  climbing  in  riotous  disre- 
gard over  all.  Parsnips  and  radishes  ?  All  you  could 
wish  for.     The  peas  in  little  bunches  close  to  the  ground 


'INDOOR    PHOTOGRAPH."       BY    CHRISTINE    ROWLY   BOYER,    AGE    14. 


represent  a  failure.  The  red  stalks  and  broad  green  leaves 
of  rhubarb  make  a  pleasing  show  as  they  flirt  with  a 
neighbor's  sweet  peas  through  the  old  green  fence.  Climb- 
ing nasturtiums  run  riot,  and  peace  and  plenty  reign. 

Work  ?  Of  course.  On  dry  days  there  were  buckets  and 
buckets  of  water  to  carry,  in  evenings  there  were  weeds  and 
weeds  to  pull,  but  this  June  day,  as  we  enter  in  the  cool  of 
the  morning,  amply  repays  us. 


How  the  wax  beans  fill  our  pails  as  we  rapidly  search 
among  the  leaves!  How  we  chase  the  city  cousins  with 
caterpillars!  Howweeatof  the  juicy,  garden-smelling  to- 
matoes, and  how  the  fresh  air  fills  our  lungs  as  we  mer- 
rily chatter  and  laugh! 

But  even  now  the  scene  is  fading,  already  the  outlines  of 
school-books  appear  in  ghostly  shadows  blotting  out  the 
picture. 

Quick!  snatch  one  rose  from  the  bush  by  the  gate.  Of 
course  it  pricks!  We  are  crowded  out.  The  school- 
gate  is  closed! 

Not  even  the  material  rose  —  only  the  brown,  crumpled 
petals  of  the  rose  of  memory  remain  with  us  forever  to  take 
us  back  to  the  garden  of  our  youth. 


'INDOOR    PHOTOGRAPH."       BY    SIDNEY    S.    ALDERMAN,    AGE    16. 

THE  GROWING  YEAR 

BY   ALICE    CAROLINE    LOWENGRUND    (AGE    13) 

Like  new-born  babe  at  mother's  breast, 

The  year  is  born  ; 
The  old  year  now  has  sought  his  rest, 

And  it  is  morn. 

And,  as  the  sunny  hours  glide  by 

In  afternoon, 
The  blithe  young  summer-time  draws  nigh, 
■    And  it  is  noon. 

The  winter  bleak  and  drear  descends, 

And  death  is  nigh  ; 
The  changing  year's  lifetime  now  ends, — 

It  bids  good-by. 


LEAGUE   CHAPTERS 

Chapters  or  subordinate  clubs  may  be  formed  by  boys  and 
girls  in  any  neighborhood,  and  a  president  and  secretary  be 
elected.  Such  chapters  should  be  reported  at  once  by  the 
secretary,  with  names  and  addresses  of  the  members  and 
the  officers.  Each  chapter  will  be  noticed  in  the  League 
Department  and  assigned  a  number. 

Considerable  delay  will  be  saved  to  members  forming  a 
League  Chapter,  if,  in  sending  the  names,  they  send  also  the 
address  of  each  member.  It  often  happens  that  the  secretary 
or  president  will  send  his  or  her  ouun  address  only.  In  such 
cases  we  are  obliged  to  write  for  the  full  list  of  addresses. 
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THE  GROWING  YEAR 

BY   RIZPAH    B.    GOFF    (AGE    17) 

To  greet  a  cold  and  barren  world,  the  infant  year  is  born. 
He  sees  the  downy,    dancing  snow    whirl  past    on   New 

Year's  morn  ; 
He  hears  the  jingling  sleigh-bells  vie  with  merry  shouts  of 

mirth, 
And  wonders  why  so  many  tongues  are  telling  of  his  birth. 

Soon    springtime   takes  him  by  the  hand   and  gives  him 

magic  powers, 
While  they  together  free  the  brooks,  and  wake  the  sleeping 

flowers. 
They  even   clothe   the  trees  in  green,  and  coax  the  tardy 

sun, 
Till   little  New   Year  laughs  with   glee    at  all    the  things 

they  've  done. 


"a  winter  scene."    by  marie  congdon,  age  13. 


When,   as  a  sunny-tempered  youth,  he  whiles   the  hours 

away, 
And,  midst  the  hum  of  birds  and  bees,  dreams  on  the  live-      He  feels  that  he  has  lived  his  life,—  that   he  has  run  his 
long  day,  race ; 

He   knows   that   ere  to-morrow   dawns   another  takes  his 

place  ; 
And  yet  he  struggles  not  with  Fate,  but   sadly  shuts  his 

eyes, 
And  calmly  says  :  "  Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new,"  — 
and  dies. 

THE  LITTLE  BOY'S  GARDEN 

BY    ISABEL    MC  NAIR   WHITCOMB    (AGE    6) 

There  was  a  little  boy  who  had  a  garden.  It  was  a  pretty 
garden  with  a  hedge  around  it  and  a  little  green  gate  to  go 
in  by.  Inside  there  were  roses  and  hollyhocks  and  white 
gravel  walks  and  a  fountain.  The  best  thing  of  all  in  the 
garden  was  the  Magic  Tree.  The  Magic  Tree  was  a  slanting 
tree,  and  it  was  a  singing  tree.  The  little  boy  could  under- 
stand his  Magic  Tree. 


"INDOOR  PHOTOGRAPH.     BY  NELLIE  HOGAN,  AGE  17. 

Men  call  him  idle,  tiresome,   yet  surely  they  but  jest, 
For  well  he  knows — the  wise  young  year — they  love   the 
summer  best. 

He  reaches  manhood  then,  at  last,  as  other  youngsters 

will ; 
He  takes  the  artist's  brush  in  hand,  and  shows  an  artist's 

skill. 
With   yellows,  browns,    and    brilliant   reds,  he  hides  the 

faded  greens, 
Until  the    whole,   wide  world  becomes   a  gallery   for  his 

scenes. 

In  spite  of  red  and  yellow  paint,  the  earth  grows  dull  and 

drear ; 
And  e'en  the  artist  finds  himself  a  snowy-haired  old 

year. 
Though  tottering  feebly  with  a  cane,  he  blusters  long  and 

loud ; 
And,  as  he  finds  his  friends   are   few,  becomes  more  cold 

and  proud. 


AUNT       FANNYS    DAILY   AMUSEMENT 


Y    \VM.    E.    FAY,    AGE    15. 
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Two  little  mice  lived  in  a  hole  under  the  Magic  Tree. 
The  red  squirrel  lived  in  the  next  tree.  He  took  care  of 
the  Magic  Tree.  A  bluebird  and  a  wren  lived  in  the  garden. 
A  duck  belonged  in  the  garden.  The  little  boy  loved  his 
garden,  because  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  could  understand 
his  Magic  Tree. 


THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

No.  i.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 
permitted. 

No.  2.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to  encouragement. 


VERSE,  i 

Elizabeth  Walker 
Elizabeth  Freaney 


BY  MARJOR1E    E.  CHASE,  AGE    16.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 


THE  GROWING  YEAR 

BY   RUTH   LIVINGSTON    (AGE    10) 

Each  bird  and  bee  around  her  flits,— 

The  baby  year. 
Upon  a  flowery  throne  she  sits  ; 

Each  bloom  its  sweetest  perfume  lends, 

Each  bee  its  sweetest  honey  sends, 

Their  Spring  so  dear. 

Then  into  maidenhood  she  blooms, — 

Summer  so  fair. 
Upon  her  sunny,  shining  looms 

She  weaves  sweet  grass  and  golden  grain, 

With  flaming  poppies  in  her  train, 

Naught  to  compare. 

Sweet  Lady  Bounteous  so  kind,— 

Dear  generous  Fall ; 
Spreading  her  gifts  for  man  to  find 

Her  barns  are  laden  down  with  corn. 

She  scatters  good  from  Plenty's  horn, 

Blessing  us  all. 

With  wrinkled  cheek  and  silv'ry  tress, — 

Winter  sublime ; 
She  throws  o'er  sleeping  Earth's  green  dress 

A  fleecy  coverlet  of  snow ; 

Then  joins  the  ranks,  all  bent  and  low, 

Of  Father  Time. 

A  LEAGUE   LETTER 

Salem,  Mass. 
Dear   St.   Nicholas  :  1   don't  want  to  seem  rude   to  a   fellow  St. 
Nicholas   Leaguer,   but  the   information   which  is  in  the   November 
number  about  Hawthorne's  birthplace  is  entirely  incorrect. 

I  am  a  Salem  girl,  that  is  how  I  know.     To  quote  from  the  "Au- 
thorized Guide  Book": 

"  Hawthorne  was  born  in  the  northwest  chamber  in  the  second  story 
of  the  gambrel-roofed  house  now  numbered  27  Union  Street.  ... 

"With  the  exception  of  a  modern  door  and  modern  windows  the 
house  is  in  about  the  same  condition  as  when  Hawthorne  was  born." 

All  Salem  people,  even  we  children,  take  pride  in  that  there  is  a  so- 
ciety here  that  keeps  all  the  old  historic  places  in  good  condition. 
From  your  interested  reader, 

Katharine  Hitchcock. 

Vol.  XXXVL— 84. 


Henry  Bloch 
Theda  Kenyon 
Donald  R.  Baker 
Lucile  Shepard 
Eleanor  Gottheil 
Virginia  D. 

Muhlenberg 
Louise  P.  Van  Dyck 
Elizabeth  C.  Walton 
Lois  E.  Sandison 
Eleanor  Forwood 
Elizabeth  Flournoy 
Helen  G.  Chrysler 
Anna  B.  Stearns 
Rose  Burnham 
Mary  de  Lorme 

van  Rossem 
Dorothy  Emerson 
Doris  F.  Halman     , 
Aileen  Hyland 


Jeanne  Demetre 
Elizabeth  Zulauf 
Thusa  M.  Rean 
Katharine  H.  Straker 
Edna  von  der  Heide 
Ernest  Challenger 
E.  V.  Mullay 

VERSE,  2 

Edward  Gould  Mead 
Charles  F.  Chassell 
Florence  Ohlmacher 
Isabel  W.  Bengler 
Elizabeth  Maclennan 
John  H.  Farrer,  Jr. 
Stephen  C.  Clement 
Sewall  C.  Strout 
Dorothy  Dow 
Alice  Phelps  Rider 
Margaret  F.  Weil 
Agnes  H.  James 
Charles  M.  Lyman 
Berenice  S.  Despres 
Julia  Brannock 
Mary  Noble 
Elizabeth  Spiney 
Dorothy  Rubotton 
Marian  Holahan 
Rebecca  Wyse 
Rhena  F.  Howe 
Grace  F.  Woods 
Annabel  Remnitz 
Thaddeus  Du  Val,  Jr. 

PROSE,  1 

Everett  Hall  Clark 
Edna  James 
Harriet  A.  Wickurn 
Ruth  Gaylord 
Dorothy  P.  Fulton 
Katharine  L.  Ward 
Robert  Donaldson 
Katharine  Beach 
Margaret  E.  Maloney 
Helen  M.  Shoop 
Gayrite  Garner 
Hannah  B.  Shaw 
Helen  A.  Ross 
Helen  E.  Seckerson 
Marion  Graves 


Eva  Sanford 
Kathrine  Park 
Lillian  B.  Penchoen 
Katharine  Laidlaw 
Daisy  Salmon 
Dorothy  Buell 
Anita  G.   Lynch 
Eleanor  G.  Boyd 
Margaret  E.  Fisher 
Pauline  Nichthauser 
Calvert  Cabell 
Eleanor  Kiely 
Dorothy  Ormsbee 
Isabel  Mac  N. 

Whitcomb 
Freda  Tillman 
Mary  E.  van  Fossen 
Deborah  Sugerman 
Esther  Atkins 
Virginia  C.  Rider 
Russell  P.  Ellison 
Marguerite  M.  Kayser 
Beatrice  Frye 
Elizabeth  Atwood 
Margaret  T.  Babcock 
Ilva  C.  van  Gorder 
Lucia  E.  Halshead 

PROSE,  2 

Blanche  C.  Cutrer 
Augusta  L.  Blue,  Jr. 
Edith  Blodgett 
Sara  Neumann 
William  Fuguet 
Julia  R    Lamson 
Sarah  Haas 
Laura  Carey 
Dorothy  Meredith 
Marion  E.  Magowan 
Harriet  Sinsheimer 
Ruth  M.  Morriss 
Isabel  Briggs 
Alison  Hastings 
Floyd  G.  Whitmore 
Helen  K.  Smith 
Mary  V.  Doyle 
Helen  M.  Kennard 
Isabel  McN.  Whitcomb 
Ann  Hastings 
Lucie  Ward 
Grace  H.  Corwin 


~jg?<r 


"A   HEADING."      BY   PAUL  GREEN    KENDALL,  AGE    7.       (SILVER  BADGE.) 


Marjorie  Brooke 
Clara  E.  Sterz 
Elizabeth  Toof 
Ruth  A.  Burrell 
Dorothy  H.  Floyd 
Flora  Thomas 
Earl  Reed  Silvers 
Harold  T.  Bradley 
Adelaide  Nichols 
Frances  Hyland 


Louisa  Y.  Boyd 
Catherine  van  Cook 
N.  G.  Troeger 
Sarah  Lewis  Pattee 
Rica  Brenner 
Ralph  Perry 
Helen  Jungell 
Edmund  T.  Price 
Hester  Noyes 
Ruth  Buhler 


Aline  Buchman 
John  Churchill 
Wm.  Kakilty 
Adele  Oberdorfer 
Eugenia  H.  Towll 
Mittie  Clark 
Ruth  E.  Markey 
Gretchen  Pease 
Louise  M.  Anawalt 
Marion  E.  Tubbs 
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John  K.  Palmer 
Marian  Sharpe 
Mary  Scott 
Deborah  Sugarman 
Josephine  P.  Keene 
Charlotte  E.  Overell 
Dorothy  N.  Whitney 
Ruth  K.  Price 
Marjone  Trotter 
Ruth  E.  Alexander 
Dorothy  K.  Llewellyn 
M.  Woodward  Finley 
Margaret  Hotchkiss 
Emily  M.  Dowling 
Margaret  E.  Beakes 
Alta  Toepp 
Tillie  Hoffman 
Dorothy  Oak 
Edna  Caye 
Marguerite  A. 

Herrick 
Elisabeth  Maclay 
Ethel  K.  Caster 
Alice  N.  Very 


Catherine  Snell 
Karl  N.  Ehricke 
Theresa  J.  Jones 
Mona  Mundell 
Marion  D.  Freeman 
Hugo  Greenbaum 
Florence  E.  de   V. 

Billings 
Helen  J.   McFarland 
A.  De  Bong  Tees 
Dorothy  L.  Dade 
Florence  E.  Dawson 
Phyllis  Lyster 
Dorothy  Starr 
Charlotte  P.  Smith 
Ernest  Benney 

DRAWINGS,  2 

Gladys  Stephenson 
Marie  Kahn 
Russell  H.  Henderson 
Georgiana  C. 
Leadbetter 


Donald  Cook  Isabel  B.  Huston 

Frances  E.  Bruggerhof  Florence  Barnes 


Evan  T.  Croasdall 
Francis  McArdle 
Edwin  Cottrell 
Mary  G.  Clark 
Beryl  Morse 
Virginia  Ellingwood 
Richard  Cutler 
Clay  Spohn 
Elizabeth  Williams 
Woodworth  Wright 
Carol  Davidson 
Dorothy  Outbank 
Jeannette  McClellan 
Blanche  MacClatchie 
Peter  Lohr 
Ruth  Streatfield 
Helen  J.  Coates 
Eleanor  Bonsall 
Mary  B.  Frantz 
Otto  Tabor 
Mary  P.  Hopkins 
Rebecca  E.  Leeming 


Jacob  White 
Robert  B.  Carney 
Miriam  Faulkner 


Charles  B.  Hone 
Eunice  L.  Hone 
William  Leonhard 
Marcus  A.  Spencer 
Dorothy  Harlotte 


Florence  Reeee 
Elene  M.  Masterson 
Ellen  K.  Hone 
Wendell  Miller 
Sally  Madill 
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7\  HEADING. 

BY   DECIE    MERWIN,  AGE    14. 


Ernest  A.  Marx 
Evelyn  S.  Walker 
Deane  H.  Uptegrove 
Elizabeth  W.  Uliner 
Myra  W.  Tuttle 
James  Edwards 


Emilie  O.  Wagner 
Hume  M.  Frost 
Earl  Douglas  Bacon 
Eugene  Delaney 
Dwight  Foster 
Madge  A.  Dunnell 


PHOTOGRAPHS,  2 

Maude  Sawyer 
Herbert  T.  Lewis 
Thomas  W.  Storrow 
Harold  F.  Webb 


'MY    FAVORITE    AMUSEMENT.  BY    ISABEL    K.  NICOL. 


DRAWINGS,  1 

Rachel  Dyas 
Helen  Parfitt 
Helen  Hockersmith 
Lucy  O.  Bruggerhof 
Clark  McClintock 
Virginia  G.  Kennard 
Sybil  Emerson 
Mary  Woods 
Consuelo  Miiller 
May  Elsas 
Colin  C.  Campbell 
Josephine  Nelson 
Waldron  Faulkner 
Esther  W.  Bradley 
Evelyn  H.  Dunham 
Eileen  Reed 
Velma  D.  Hooper 
Elizabeth  M.   Stockton 
Olive  Smith 
Katherine  Hitt 
Aimee  Atlee  Truan 
Sarah  E.  Harvey 
Adelaide  Mahon 
John  H.  Trubee 
l  Marion  Robertson 
Charles  E.  Mansfield 
Livio  W.  Quanchi 


Gladys  S.  Bean 
Lucille  A.  Hale 
Margaret  A.  White 
Beulah  Nayler 
Margaret  E.  Pritchard 
Dorothy  J.  Verrill 
Marjone  S.  Harrington 
Albert  L.  Rabb 
Currie  L.  Hopkins 
Mildred  E.  Beckwith 
Edward  Golden 
William  Baker 
Marshall  B.  Cutler 
Constance  Hennessey 
Orrell  Smith 
Percy  Sanderson 
Sarah  Egloff 
David  Loring,  Jr. 
C.  V.  N.  Cansneld 
Lynn  Rollins 
Harry  W.  Goodman 
Dorothy  I.  Dickey 
Katharine  Newell 
Jack  Hopkins 
George  R.  Cogswell 
Katharine  Mannassan 
Delia  Terry 
Ethel  Goodman 
Matilda  Delano 


Alice  M.  Rogers 
Rupert  A.  Thiessen 
Robert  Maclean 
Ruth  Baker 
W.  A.  Dunne 
Le  Brun  Parsons 
Helen  Hunter  Drill 
Elizabeth  K. 

Hazelhurst 
Frances  H.  Steen 
Gladys  Wright 
Geraldine  L.  White 
Agnes  I.  Prizer 
Jane  Barkley 
Josephine  Witherspoon 
Mildred  R.  Reed 
Rosamond  Eliot 
Emily  Hedleston 
Margaret  Edwards 
Margaret  Johnstone 
Alice  D.  Loughlin 
Janet  Lane 
Helen  Sewell 
Robert  L.  Lee 
Caroline  G. 

Heavenrich 
Eleanor  Hirsh 
Carlotta  Sawyer 
Margaret  Emmond 


"FISHING."      BY   AMY   HOPKINS,  SYDNEY,  NEW   SOUTH   WALES. 


Gladys  Nolan 
Ruth  L.  Weeks 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  1 

S.  Powell  Griffiths 
Iva  M.  Lee 
Margaret  B.  Wood 
Annette  H.  Carpenter 
Clara  N.  Means 


Charles  E.  Ames 
Sidney  S.  Alderman 
John  F.  Brown,  Jr. 
Launcelot  J.  Gamble 
Glenn  C.  Smith 
Nathaniel  Hathaway, 

Jr. 
Aileen  Le  Blanc 
Roy  Phillips 
Helen  C.  Culin 


Earl  W.  Sutherland 
Mary  G.  Mack 
Jonathan  Rose 
Alice  Trimble 
Helen  B.  Nichols 
Jarvis  J.  Offutt 
Felix  Bolte 
Eugene  Danziger 
Walter  A.  Keith 
Francis  Niles  Bacon 
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"A   HEADING."      BY  DOROTHY  WOOD,    AGE    15 


M.  Raymond  Hogan 
Frances  B.  Foster 
Harold  T.  Schubert 
Francis  T.  Kimball 
Mary  E.  Maccracken 
Ella  Moore 
James  Tullington 

PUZZLES,  1 
A.  Robert  Kerschmer 


Albert  Gerberich 
Walter  C.  Strick- 
land 
E.  Adelaide  Hahn 
Marjorie  Campbell 
Esther  H.  Mather 
D.  S.  Mackay,  Jr. 
Harrison  Lewis 
Duncan  Scarborough 
Ada  M.  Watrous 
Frances  Lahrheim 

NEW  CHAPTERS 


Sarah  S.  Cummings 
Robert  Baldwin 
Stanley  Epstein 
Ladd  Jackson 
Dorothy  Coleman 
Anita  Henriquez 
Celsa  Spencer 
Eleanor  Grant 
Eugene  Wuest 
Lorna  M.  Sprague 
Burnham  Lewis 


No.  1085.  "The  Merry  Club  of  Scribblers."  Edna  Caye,  Presi- 
dent ;   Margaret  Murray,  Secretary ;  nine  members. 

No.  1086.  "  Louise  M.  Alcott  Chapter."  Rachel  Miller,  President; 
Rose  Steinman,  Secretary;   nine  members. 

No.  1087.  George  Isegrover,  President ;  Charles  Lovitch,  Secre- 
tary; ten  members. 

No.  1088.  "  Hiawatha  Chapter."  Margaret  Hamming,  President ; 
Beth  Clare,  Secretary;  Jean  Moss,  Treasurer;  three  members. 

No.  1089.  La  Verne  Powell,  President;  Marguerite  Weston,  Secre- 
tary;  Margaret  Smith,  Treasurer ;  twelve  members. 

No.  1090.  "St.  Nick  Drawing  Club."  Melville  Cummin,  Presi- 
dent; Mary  Klopsch,  Vice-President;  Harriet  Balcom,  Secretary; 
Cyril  Butler,  Treasurer ;  seven  members. 

No.  1091.  ',"  St.  Nick's  Lasses."  Alice  Bicknell,  President ;  Con- 
stance Wood,  Vice-President;  Muriel  Avery,  Secretary;  Dorothy 
Perry,  Treasurer  ;  six  members. 

No.  1092.  "  Star  Chapter. "  Dorothy  Foster,  President ;  Charlotte 
Babcock,  Secretary  ;  five  members. 

No.  1093.  "Central  Acorn  Club."  Bob  Forrester,  President; 
Cecil  Coe,  Treasurer  ;  twenty  members. 

No.  1094.  "The  Happychapter."  Edmund  Campbell,  President; 
Richard  Cox,  Secretary  ;  six  members. 

No.  1095.  Lenore  Kester,  President;  Annell  Howell,  Secretary; 
sixteen  members. 

No.  1096.  "Capital  City  Chapter."  Wilfred  Bailey,  President; 
Sidney  C.  Kingsley,  Secretary ;  seven  members. 

No.  1097.  "  Wabasha  Chapter."  Leslie  Hayes,  President;  Mary 
Paine,  Secretary;  Charles  Stone,  Treasurer;  twenty-three  members. 

No.  1098.  Ray  Perkins,  President;  Fred  A.  Magrath,  Jr.,  Secre- 
tary; Daniel  Halloran,  Treasurer;  five  members. 

No.  1099.  "St.  Nicholas  Good  Time  Club."  Rebecca  Wise,  Presi- 
dent;  Martha  Chandler,  Secretary;  twelve  members. 

No.  1 100.  Stewart  W.  Mapes,  President;  Charles  J.  Lawson, 
Vice-President ;  Walter  Belknap,  Secretary ;  Harold  Esterbrook, 
Treasurer ;  six  members. 

No.  1101.  Alvin  Noye,  President;  Lenwood  Roberts,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Fred  Webb,  Secretary;  Claude  Faull,  Assistant  Secretary; 
Clarence  Faull,  Treasurer ;  eight  members. 

No.  1 102.  "  Kenwood  Klub."  Sherman  Morgan,  President :  Ralph 
Fliegner,  Vice-President  ;  Jameson  Lewis,  Secretary;  Carl  Fliegner, 
Treasurer ;  seven  members. 

No.  1103.  Helen  Lowndes,  President;  Helen  Irwin,  Secretary; 
Mary  Van  Schaick,  Treasurer ;  five  members. 

ROLL  OF  THE  CARELESS 

NO  ADDRESS  OR  INCOMPLETE  ADDRESS.  Walter  F. 
Gordon,  Mary  Clifford,  Julian  R.  Gribble,  Marguerite  Brooken,  Ed- 


ward Johnson,  Hazel  Pierce,  Dorothy  A.  Brown,  Pauline  R.  Scanlon, 
Catherine  Breneman,  Susan  Shaffer,  Elizabeth  C.  Kreffen,  Eleanor 
Lowrey. 

RECEIVED  TOO  LATE.  Irma  Emmench,  Louise  S.  Grey,  Ellen 
B.  Steel,  Helen  M.  Silver,  Roderick  B.  Kenison,  Barbara  Kathleen 
Webber  (England),  Virginia  Duncan,  Margaret  Hunt,  Katherine  Bal- 
derston,  Oakleigh  Repplier,  Arthur  Proseus,  Louise  Barowitz,  Eliza- 
beth Cole,  Florence  H.  Rogers. 

_  NO  AGE  GIVEN.  Antoinette  N.  Burk,  Allan  L.  Langley,  Katha- 
rine Fellows,  Robert  L.  Hollings,  Robert  W.  Speir,  Jr.,  Dorothy 
Gardner,  John  Palmer,  Owen  S.  Young,  John  W.  Hill,  Selma  Funck. 

NOT  INDORSED.  Paula  Martens,  Egbert  Womack,  Anna  E. 
Botsford,  Leonard  A.  Fletcher,  Joseph  Auslander,  Edward  Mishell, 
Beulah   Watts,  Addison  Brastow,  Mary  Sanzevo,  Edward  Friedman. 

DRAWING  IN  COLOR.     Mary  D.  Mason. 

WRITTEN   ON   BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE   SHEET.     Helen  E.  ' 
Sheaft,  Eleanor  P.  Stabler,  Catharine  M.  Hamigan. 

IN  PENCIL.     Donald  Hildebrant. 

PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  115 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  original  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also  cash 
prizes  of  five  dollars  each  to  gold-badge  winners  the  first 
time  when  they  again  win    first    place. 

Competition  No.  115  will  close  May  10  (for  foreign 
members  May  15).  Prize  announcements  to  be  made 
and  selected  contributions  to  be  published  in  St.  Nicholas 
for  September. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "A  Happy  Journey." 

Prose.  Story  or  article  of  not  more  than  four  hundred 
words.     Subject,  "  My  Favorite  Season — and  Why." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted ;  no 
blue  prints  or  negatives.      Subject,  "Helping." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  "In  Our  House  or  Grounds,"  or  a  September 
(1909)  Heading  or  Tail-piece.  Drawings  to  reproduce 
well  should  be  larger  than  they  are  intended  to  appear, 
but  League  drawings  should  not  be  made  on  paper  or 
card  larger  than  nine  by  thirteen  inches. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the  an- 
swer in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  the  "Riddle-box." 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  For 
the  best  photograph  of  a  wild  animal  or  bird  taken  in  its 
natural  home:  First  Prize,  five  dollars  and  League  gold 
badge.  Second  Prize,  three  dollars  and  League  gold  badge. 
Third  Prize,  League  gold  badge.  Fourth  Prize,  League 
silver  badge. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  enter  the  com- 
petitions. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 
"original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  who  must  be 
convinced  beyond  doubt  that  the  contribution  is  not  copied, 
but  wholly  the  work  and  idea  of  the  sender.  If  prose,  the 
number  of  words  should  also  be  added.  These  things  must 
not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on  the  contribution  itself — 
if  manuscript,  on  the  upper  margin  ;  if  a  picture,  on  the 
margin  or  back.  Write  or  draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  A  contributor  may  send  but  one  contribution  a 
month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but  one  only. 

Address :  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

Union  Square,  New  York. 
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DAINTY  DESSERTS 

BY  CHARLOTTE  BREWSTER  JORDAN 


1.  PRUNE  WHIP 

2.  JUNKET 

3.  APPLE  PORCUPINES 


PRUNE  WHIP 


WITH  WHIPPED 
CREAM. 


CrlLL/6  <rf  <rne.   £<?f 
■x^liaJci    art    •Ocu£4~—^ 


First  cook  the  prunes  till  nice  and  soft, 
Then  stone  and  wash  them  fine ; 

The  white  of  egg  beat  very  stiff, 

And  with  sugar  and  prunes  combine. 

Then  bake  in  buttered  dishes 

Till  quite  lightly  browned  they  seem ; 

And  serve  them  hot  (or  very  cold) 
With  good,  rich,  country  cream. 

Sometimes  nuts  that  are  coarsely  ground, 

Besprinkled  o'er  each  dish, 
Make  this  dessert  more  spirited,— 

Add  flavor  as  you  wish. 

JUNKET 

Break  the  tablet  in  pieces  small, 
Dissolve  in  water  cold, 


BANANA  FLUFF 
SOFT  GINGERBREAD 


WITH  WHIPPED 
CREAM. 


(About  a  tablespoon  will  do,— 
More  might  success  withhold.) 

Then  put  the  sugar  in  the  milk 

With  the  vanilla  sweet, 
Stirring  until  they  're  well  dissolved; 

The  milk  now  slightly  heat. 

The  secret  of  good  junket  stiff 
Lies  oft  in  this  small  point,— 

The  milk  must  never  overheat 
Or  it  will  disappoint. 

Just  have  it  so  that  if  you  touch 

It  with  your  finger-tip, 
'T  will  neither  cold  nor  warmer  feel. 

The  melted  tablet  slip 

Into  the  milk  and  gently  stir 
But  once ;  then  in  cups  pour 
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Immediately,  stand  half  an  hour 
Without  moving,— no  more. 

The  junket  then  will  be  so  stiff 

It  can  in  ice-box  stand, 
Ready  to  serve  with  cold,  whipped  cream, 

With  bits  of  jelly  bland, 

Or  bits  of  ginger  scattered  o'er, 

Or  candied  cherries  red; 
For  almost  every  flavoring 

It  makes  a  dainty  bed. 

In  winter  you  must  warm  the  cups 

Till  they  are  like  the  milk ; 
'T  will  surely  stiffen  then  and  be 

As  firm  and  fine  as  silk. 


APPLE  PORCUPINES 

First  skin  and  blanch  some  almonds  good 

By  pouring  water  hot 
Upon  them ;  then  cut  into  strips 

Lengthwise.     Now  wash  a  lot 

Of  apples  tart;  pare,  core,  and  bake 
With  butter,  sugar,  and  some  spice ; 

When  they  are  cooked  stick  almond  quills, 
(But  not  in  set  device,) 

All  over  each ;  then  heap  the  fruit 

In  appetizing  mound, 
Serving  with  cream  or  custard  sauce 

Spread  daintily  around. 


WHIPPED  CREAM 

Since  almost  every  nice  dessert 
By  whipped  cream  is  improved, 

These  little  points  observe  with  care 
That  best  results  be  proved. 

Take  cream  reserved  from  day  before, 

And  keep  it  very  cold ; 
Also  the  bowl  and  beater  chill, 

That  cream  may  stiffness  hold. 

When  all  is  frothy  white  and  stiff, 

Vanilla  add,  and  salt, 
Keep  cold  until  served  for  dessert, 

It  proves  it  has  no  fault. 

BANANA  FLUFF 

Banana  pulp  force  through  ricer, — 

Enough  to  fill  a  cup,— 
Two  tablespoons  of  sugar  then 

Whip  with  banana  up. 


The  juice  of  half  a  lemon  add, 

Beat  thoroughly,  and  then 
Add  half  a  cup  of  stiff,  whipped  cream, 

And  beat  them  once  again. 

In  frappe  glasses  serve  the  fluff 

When  it  is  all  well  chilled ; 
With  sponge-cake  served,  this  dainty  dish 

Leaves  no  wish  unfulfilled. 

SOFT  GINGERBREAD 


4.    (2<^<3    tn  cr/cuu>-u)  'j^. 

V    -  fccd^usdf**™^    cz^^na  far-. 


Molasses  and  lard  together  melt; 

Then  separate  the  eggs  and  beat, 
Adding  the  yolks,  then  whites  unto 

Molasses  thick,  and  slightly  heat. 

Now  add  the  water,  soda  next 
Dissolved  in  spoon  of  water  hot, 

A  shake  of  salt,  nor  let  the  spoon 
Of  lemon  extract  be  forgot. 

The  dry  things  now  together  sift, 

Then  stir  in  with  the  rest; 
The  batter  pour  in  greased  pan; 

A  moderate  oven  's  best. 

When  somewhat  cooled,  divide  in  squares 

With  fork  of  silver  bright, 
Serve  hot  or  cold  as  you  prefer, 

In  either  way  't  is  right. 

A  half-nut  pressed  upon  each  square, 
With  whipped  cream  over  all, 

Makes  a  delicious,  good  dessert 
Whose  charm  will  never  pall. 


THE   LETTER-BOX 


Shawnee,  Okla. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  When  mama  was  seven  years  old, 
twenty-four  years  ago,  grandpa  subscribed  to  St.  Nich- 
olas and  has  never  missed  a  copy  since.  I  love  to  read  the 
old  books  when  I  go  to  his  house.  On  my  seventh  birth- 
day grandpa  sent  it  to  me  and  I  suppose  I  '11  take  it  till 
I  'm  grown.  I  saw  an  Indian  dance  last  summer.  It  looks 
scarey  to  see  so  many  dancing  around  a  big  fire  with  paint 
and  feathers  on. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Rob't  Galbraith  (age  9). 


Fort  William  McKinley,  Rizal,  P.  I. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  wrote  to  you  about  a  year  ago 
when  I  first  came  over  here.  I  am  a  little  army  girl.  Ft. 
McKinley  is  about  four  miles  from  Manila  so  we  go  in  to 
school  every  clay.  There  is  just  one  other  girl  here  my  age 
and  she  is  going  home  to-morrow. 

I  know  both  the  girls  that  wrote  to  you  from  the  Philip- 
pines and  whose  letters  you  published  about  two  years  ago. 

Manila  has  very  interesting  places  to  go  to  see.  The 
Luneta  (which  is  half-moon  in  Spanish)  is  where  the 
band  plays  every  evening.  There  are  many  old  churches 
here,  too,  which  are  very  interesting  to  go  into. 

Hoping  that  this  letter  is  not  too  long,  I  remain 
Your  interested  reader, 

Edith  Morgan  (age  14). 


Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  We  have  just  come  home  from  a 
lovely  holiday  spent  in.  the  West  Highlands  of  Scotland  at  a 
little  place  called  Coypach,  on  Loch  Eil.  It  is  at  the  end  of 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  we  had  a  beautiful  view  of  Ben 
Nevis  and  Fort  William.  On  fine  evenings  we  had  glorious 
sunsets.  Away  to  the  west  the  sky  was  a  bright  reddish 
gold  ;  this  was  reflected  on  Ben  Nevis,  and  other  softer 
tints. 

The  day  before  we  came  home  we  had  an  accident. 
Some  friends  and  myself  were  out  boating  on  Loch  Eil 
when  we  ran  aground  on  a  rock,  or  at  least  we  thought  so, 
but  in  reality  on  a  wooden  stake  under  the  water.  While 
we  were  shifting  the  weight  and  trying  to  push  the  boat  off 
we  heard  a  crack,  and  presently  the  stake  appeared  through 
the  bottom  of  the  boat ;  so  we  began  to  take  off  our  shoes 
and  stockings  to  wade  ashore,  but  I  was  carried  as  it  was 
too  deep  for  me. 

From  your  loving  reader, 

Rhoda  R.  C.  Buchanan  (age  11). 


Vevey  La  Tour,  Switzerland. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  In  reading  the  Letter-Box  in  the 
October  number,  I  was  greatly  interested  to  see  a  letter 
from  a  little  nine-year-old  girl  named  Elizabeth  Hall  Yates, 
what  she  told  about  the  St.  Bernard  dog  and  the  other 
things  at  Luzerne,  because  I  am  almost  sure  it  was  the  same 
place  we  stayed  at  when  we  were  there!  Of  course,  there 
are  hundreds  of  hotels  at  Luzerne  with  big  St.  Bernard 
dogs  and  lovely  gardens  and  swings,  but  the  picture  looked 
so  much  like  a  part  of  the  house  that  I  was  greatly  aston- 
ished at  first. 

I  was  also  interested  in  another  letter  in  the  October 
number  from  a  little  girl  named  Miriam  Thompson,  who 
lives  in  the  Navy  Yard  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  because  I 
have  often  been  there,  but  I  have  never  lived  there.     Once 


my  father's  ship  was  coming  from  South  America  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  so,  of  course,  my  mother  and  I  went  up  there 
to  meet  him,  although  we  lived  over  in  Kittery  Point, 
Maine.  We  came  over  to  the  Navy  Yard  every  day.  Per- 
haps Miriam  knows  the  ship,  the  Topeka,  because  after  my 
father  left  her  she  was  changed  into  a  receiving-ship  to  train 
recruits  and  left  there. 

I  am  in  a  French  boarding-school  now  and  I  find  it  very 
nice,  but,  of  course,  not  as  nice  as  my  dear  old  school  in 
America,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

I  am  afraid  this  letter  is  getting  frightfully  long,  but  as 
the  letters  in  the  Letter-Box  from  the  other  readers  interest 
me,  I  thought  this  might  interest  them. 

Your  ever  devoted  reader, 

Dorothy  Bennett  (age  14). 


THE  SECRET 

BY  darthea  e.  eno  (age  8) 

We  have  a  secret,  just  we  three, 
The  robin  and  I  and  the  sweet  cherry-tree, — 
The  bird  told  the  tree,  and  the  tree  told  me ; 
And  nobody  knows  it  but  just  us  three. 

But  of  course  the  robin  knows  it  best, 

Because  she  built  the I  sha'n't  tell  the  rest, 

And  laid  the  four  little somethings  in  it ; 

I  'm  afraid  I  shall  tell  it  every  minute. 


Williams,  N.  C. 
Dear  St.    Nicholas  :    We  have  been   reading  you   for 
some  time  now  and  all  of  us  enjoy  you. 

Seeing  what  Margaret  Elizabeth  Read  said  about  her 
white  ponies,  we  thought  we  would  tell  her  about  ours. 
We  have  two  that  are  as  white  as  snow  all  over,  except 
their  heads  and  six  inches  of  their  necks  which  are  per- 
fectly black  and  they  are  both  marked  exactly  alike,  so  that 
you  can  hardly  tell  them  apart. 

We  live  in  the  country,  just  one  mile  from  the  grave  of 
Colonel  Joseph  Williams,  our  great-great-grandfather,  who 
was  a  colonel  in  the  Revolution  and  was  the  grandfather 
of  Hon.  John  Sharpe  Williams  and  Captain  Richmond  Pear- 
son Hobson.  In  the  same  graveyard  is  buried  Hon.  Lewis 
Williams  (the  brother  of  our  great  grandfather),  who  was  a 
member  of  Congress  twenty-eight  years  and  was  called  the 
"  father  of  the  House." 

We  had  a  nice  trip  of  a  week  to  the  Centennial  at  Greens- 
boro and  while  there  saw  Mr.  Taft,  the  President,  and 
shook  hands  with  him. 

We  drove  the  ponies  through  the  country  forty-five 
miles  to  Greensboro. 

With  best  wishes  from  your  two  little  Southern  friends. 
Sincerely, 
Joseph  Williams  (age  11). 
Nicholas  Glen  Williams  (age  8). 


Other  interesting  letters  that  lack  of  space  prevents  our 
printing  have  been  received  from  Winthrop  Denison, 
Lettie  E.  Kinne,  Emma  Newton,  Edith  Eskesen,  Kathleen 
L.  Gest,  Amber  L.  Seaver,  Anna  Fahnestock,  Julia  T. 
Mayer,  Anna  F.  Hellyer,  Leighea  Schuster,  Mary  K.  Har- 
ling,  Frances  Ague,  Catharine  Dorner,  Annie  Speed,  Clara 
Eaton,  and  Norma  Harris. 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  APRIL  NUMBER 


Charade.     Pi-an-o,  piano. 

Double  Acrostic.  Primals,  Mithridates ;  finals,  Charlemagne. 
Cross-words:  i.  Mosaic.  2.  Isaiah.  3.  Tacoma.  4.  Hector.  5. 
Rascal.  6.  Ignite.  7.  Diadem.  8.  Attila.  9.  Taking.  10.  Ensign. 
11.  Semele. 

Word-Square,      i.  Cecil.       2.   Emery.      3.  Cedar. 
Lyres. 

Double  Beheadings.  Shakespeare.  1.  Is-sue. 
Ch-amber.  4.  As-king.  5.  El-even.  6.  Re-solve. 
Cl-ear.     9.  Tr-act.      10.   Sp-ring.     11.   Pr-elude. 

Connected  Word-Squares.     I.     1.   Forts.      2.   Opera.      3.  Relic. 

4.  Trick.     5.  Sacks.     II.     1.  Glass.      2.   Latin.     3.  Atone.      4.  Since. 

5.  Sneer.  III.  1.  Stars.  2.  Throe.  3.  Arson.  4.  Roofs.  5. 
Sense.  IV.  1.  Beats.  2.  Elbow.  3.  Abate.  4.  Total.  5.  Swell. 
V.     1.  Elect.     2.  Labor.     3.   Ebony.     4.   Cones.     5.  Tryst. 


:  When  clouds  appear,   wise 


4.   Irate.      5. 

2.   In-habit.     3. 
7.  Ap-peal.     8. 


Illustrated  Numerical  Enigma. 
men  put  on  their  cloaks." 

Primal' Acrostic.  Initials,  Umbrella.  Cross-words :  1.  Unite. 
2.  Mayor.  3.  Break.  4.  Rhine.  5.  Emery.  6.  Large.  7.  Level. 
8.  Apple. 

Connected  Diamonds.     I.   1.  V.     2.  Hot.  3.  Votes.     4.  Tea.  5. 

S.     II.     1.  V.     2.    Let.     3.  Venus.      4.  Tub.  5.   S.      III.  1.  S.  2. 

Ate.     3.   Stage.     4.  Egg.     5.   E.     IV.     1.   S.  2.   Bee.      3.   Serve.  4. 
Eve.     5.  E. 

Diagonal.  America.  Cross-words:  1.  Amateur.  2.  Emerald.  3. 
Precede.     4.  Georgia.     5.   Soldier.     6.   Suffice.     7.  Grandma. 

Primal  Acrostic  Initials,  April  Fool.  Cross-words:  1.  Algebra. 
2.  Postern.  3.  Require.  4.  Indiana.  5.  Lawless.  6.  Flounce.  7. 
Observe.     8.  Obelisk.     9.   Lodging. 


To  our  Puzzlers  :  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  15th  of  each  month,  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  33  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  February  Number  were  received  before  February  10th  from  John  Flavel  Hubbard,  Jr. — John 
Wills — Agnes  L.  Thomson — Dorothy  Harding — Duncan  Scarborough — William  D.  Woodcock — Margaret  Jackman — "  Jolly  Juniors." 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  February  Number  were  received  before  February  10th  from  S.  B.  Dexter,  3 — Betty  and  Maury,  10 — Alice 
Sweeney,  2 — Elizabeth  Nesbitt,  2 — Marjory  Roby,  5 — Malcolm  B.  Carroll,  11 — Anna  R.  Dubach,  2 — Dorothy  M.  Read,  3 — Dorothy  May  Read, 
4 — Marie  Munger,  2 — Amaryllis  and  Roselle,  3 — Alice  Baker,  3 — M.  G.  Bonner,  2 — Ted  and  Neta  Hewlett,  2 — Morgan  P.  Underwood,  10 — ■ 
Mary  E.  Aplin,  7 — Mary  C.  Graham,  6 — Mary  W.  Buck,  4 — Lorna  M.  Sprague,  6 — Charles  Abbe,  4 — Marjorie  A.  Blackman,  5 — Arnold 
Muhlig,  10 — Edna  Meyle,  7 — Alice  H.  Farnsworth,  9 — Dorothy  E.  Robinson,  9 — Doris  G.  Vander  Pyl,  7 — Eleanor  Hatch — E.  K.  Sutherland, 
5 — Esther  H.  Mather,  4 — Annie  Miller,  3 — Donald  C.  Blanke,  6 — Robert  Gaskin,  2— Edith  F.  Cloyes,  6 — Willie  Lyman  Lloyd,  Jr.,  n — Alan  D. 
Bush,  9 — Helen  Haynie,  2 — Three  of  the  Wise  Five,  11— Frances  Mclver,  11 — Stoddard  P.  Johnston,  8 — "Jo  and  I,"  11 — Elizabeth  Hyde,  3 — 
H.  F.  Schermerhorn,  7. 

So  many  sent  in  an  answer  to  one  puzzle  that,  for  lack  of  space,  the  names  of  these  solvers  cannot  be  acknowledged. 


A  DIAGONAL 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of  let- 
ters. When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below  another 
the  diagonal  (from  the  upper  left-hand  letter  to  the  lower 
right-hand  letter)  will  spell  the  surname  of  a  famous  man. 

Cross-words:  i.  A  feminine  name.  2.  A  warrior.  3. 
To  obscure.  4.  A  relapse.  5.  Freshness.  6.  Laboring. 
7.  Writers. 

ADA  M.   WATROUS   (League  Member). 

COMBINED  SQUARES  AND  HOUR-GLASS 

(Gold Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition)    . 


(Reading  across,  only.) 

I.  Upper,  Left-hand  Square  :   i.  Soft  mud. 
machine  for  grinding.     3.  Manner.     4.   Reward. 

II.  Upper,  Right-hand  Square  :   i.  Otherwise. 
Always.     3.   Before.     4.   Still. 

III.  Hour-GlasS:    1.  To   go  in.     2.   A  deer.     3 
square.     4.   Aye.      5.   To  ascend. 

IV.  Lower,  Left-hand  Square:   i.  To  occupy. 
To  carry.     3.  To  roar.     4.   To  mix. 


2.  A 


In 


V.  Lower,  Right-hand  Square  :  i.  Close.  2.  Dry. 
3.   Mild.     4.   Single. 

All  the  words  in  square  number  I  are  nouns,  in  number 
2,  adverbs,  in  number  4,  verbs,  and  in  number  5,  adjec- 
tives, katherine  rolfe. 

DOUBLE  BEHEADINGS  AND  DOUBLE 
CURTAILINGS 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

Example:  Doubly  behead  and  doubly  curtail  a  farmer; 
rearrange  the  remaining  letters  and  make  a  color.  Answer, 
pl-ant-er,  tan. 

In  the  same  way,  I  :  Behead  and  curtail  beautiful ;  re- 
arrange, and  make  era.  2.  Behead  and  curtail  a  section  ; 
rearrange,  and  make  a  jewel.  3.  Behead  and  curtail  to 
censure;  rearrange,  and  make  a  snare.  4.  Behead  and 
curtail  modulation  of  sound;  rearrange,  and  make  to 
finish.  5.  Behead  and  curtail  strong  emotion  ;  rearrange, 
and  make  a  nickname.  6.  Behead  and  curtail  part  of  a 
staircase;  rearrange,  and  make  uproar.  J.  Behead  and 
curtail  a  hard  rock;  rearrange,  and  make  a  Scotch  word. 
8.  Behead  and  curtail  displays  boldly ;  rearrange,  and 
make  one  of  Spenser's  heroines.  9.  Behead  and  curtail  a 
warrior;  rearrange,  and  make  a  cover.  10.  Behead  and 
curtail  an  agriculturist;  rearrange,  and  make  a  color.  11. 
Behead  and  curtail  from  end  to  end  ;  rearrange,  and  make 
a  pronoun.  12.  Behead  and  curtail  schemed;  rearrange, 
and  make  a  feminine  nickname. 

The  initial  letters  of  the  newly  formed  words  will  spell 
the  name  of  a  writer  whose  serial  stories  have  appeared  in 


St.  Nicholas. 


KATHARINE  Q.  HOLWAY. 
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THE    RIDDLE-BOX 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC 

My  primals   spell  the   Christian  name  and  my  finals  the 
surname  of  a  famous  author. 

Cross-words  (of  equal  length):  i.  A  nick.  2.  A 
place  of  public  contest.  3.  To  toss.  4.  An  organ.  5. 
The  Mohammedan  name  for  the  Supreme  Being.  6.  A 
black  man.  7.  To  bury.  8.  A  masculine  name.  9.  A. 
ridge  or  shelf.  k.  hawxhurst  (League  Member). 

ILLUSTRATED  DIAGONAL 


II.  Left-hand  Diamond:  i.  In  rest.  2.  Age.  3. 
Upright.    4.  One.    5.  In  rest.     Right-hand  Diamond  : 

1.  In  rest.  2.  To  place.  3.  A  wild  animal.  4.  A 
number.      5.   In   rest. 

III.  Left-hand  Square  (four   letters) :   1.  Capable. 

2.  An  ornament.  3.  Tardy.  4.  The  first  garden.  Mid- 
dle Square:  i.  Nice  perception.  2.  A  chill.  3.  An 
island.  4.  To  rend.  Right-Hand  Square:  i.  Part  of 
a  plant.  2.  An  imaginary  monster.  3.  Verbal.  4.  To 
relate. 

IV.  Lower  Squares  (five  letters):  I.  1.  To  cut  off 
2.  A  harbor.  3.  To  turn  aside.  4.  The  edge.  5.  To 
go  in.  j  I.  1.  Evening.  2.  A  lazy  person.  3.  To  move 
gently.  4.  A  thicket  planted  as  a  fence.  5.  Common  in 
parks.  III.  1.  A  perch.  2.  A  weight.  3.  A  vegetable. 
4.  A  spy.  5.  Canvas  shelters.  IV.  1.  To  mark  with 
a  name.  2.  A  place  of  combat.  3.  An  animal.  4.  To 
follow.     5.  Afterward.       george  w.  ballantine,  jr. 

CHARADE 

My  first  now  runs  with  wondrous  speed 
That  erst  was  drawn  by  laboring  steed ; 
The  coming  last  may  wonders  show  ; 
In  garden  rows  my  whole  doth  grow. 

FLORENCE  AND  FLOSSIE. 

CONNECTED  SQUARES 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
*****  ***** 

*****  ***** 


***** 

***** 
***** 


*****■■•  ••■***** 

All  the  pictured  objects  may  be  described  by  words  of  *  *  *  *  *  ***** 

equal  length.     When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  be-  *****  ***** 

low  another,   the  diagonal  (beginning  at  the  upper,   left-  *****  ***** 

hand  letter  and  ending  with  the  lower,  right-hand  letter)  *****  ***** 

will  spell  a  word  often  used.     Designed  by 

w.  de  bruynkops  (League  Member).  1-     Upper,  Left-hand  Square:   i.  To  act  in  return. 

2.   One  of  the  names  of  the  author  of  this  puzzle.     3.   One 

CONNECTED  SQUARES  AND  DIAMONDS  of  the  siS,ns  of  the  zodAiac-      4-    A  wedge       5.    Tries.      Ad- 

joining  Square:   1.  A  seasoning.     2.  Surface.     3.  Faith- 

( Go  Id  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition)  fuj_      4.    A  Soapy   mineral. 

II.     Upper,  Right-hand  Square:  i.  A  small  candle. 

2.   Over.     3.   Magnetic  points.     4.   Result.      5.   Reposes. 

Adjoining  Square:     i.  The  bed  of  a  wild  beast.      2.  A 

feminine  name.     3.   Taverns.     4.   To  grate. 

* *  III.     Central   Square:    i.  To   tinge.     2.  A  tropical 

*  *  *        '    "    '    *  *  *  fruit.     3.   Feminine  names.      4.   Egg-shaped.      5.   To  set 
•    •    .*****••*****•••                .        arrain 

IV.  Lower,  Left-hand   Square:    i.  A   flower.     2. 
**.■-••        *****••*****•■*****     Trite.      3.   Stories.      4.   To   make    choice  of.      5.  Quiets. 

Adjoining  Square  :     1.  A  fruit.     2.    To  relieve.     3.    A 
continent.     4.   Genuine. 
*****  *****  *****  *****         V.     Lower,  Right-hand  Square:   i.   Morning.      2. 

*****  *****  *****  *****     An    aromatic   plant.     3.   Cultivates.     4.   A    small    island. 

5.  Cozy  places.     Adjoining  Square  :   1.  A  gang.      2.  A 
I.   Upper   Square:    i.  A    fleet   of   armed   ships.       2.     famous  volcano.     3.  One  half    of  the  name  of  a  city  in 
Lifted.      3.   Deceived.     4.   Aslant.       5.   Lower.       6.   Poi-     Calhoun  County,  Alabama.     4.  To  mutilate, 
sonous  serpents.  james  earle  stark. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Health 
Beauty 


PEARS' 

brings  health 
and  beauty  into 
the  closest 
association. 

PEARS' 

means  personal 
cleanliness  at 
the  smallest 
possible  cost. 

Cleanliness 


Economy 

Pears' 


OF  ALL    SCENTED   SOAPS   PEARS'    OTTO   OF  ROSE  IS    THE  BEST. 

"  A 11  rights  secured." 
May  1909 


St.  Nicholas  League  Advertising  Competition  No.  89. 


Time  to  hand  in  answers  is  up  May  10.      Prizes  awarded  in  June  number. 


(See  also  page  8) 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Childhood  Days  and  Diamond  Dyes 


Diamond  Dyes  Will  Brighten  the  Little  Dresses 


"My  little  Margaret  had  a  very  pretty  dress  made  of  light  blue  Lansdowne.  She  attended 
a  children's  party  one  day  and  spilled  ice  cream  all  over  the  skirt.  I  intended  to  throw  it  away, 
but  for  some  reason  packed  it  away  in  a  box. 

"I  was  ransacking  a  closet  with  a  friend  one  day,  when  I  came  across  this  dress  and  began 
to  lament  the  unfortunate  occurrence.  My  friend  asked  me  why  I  did  not  dye  it  with  Diamond 
Dyes,  and  I  replied  that  I  thought  I  couldn't  get  satisfactory  results.  She  advised  me  to  try 
anyhow,  and  the  next  day  I  bought  a  package  and  proceeded  to  dye  the  dress. 

"It  gave  it  the  most  beautiful  brown  color  I  have  ever  seen  and  now  the  dress  has  been 
restored  to  its  old-time  place  on  the  party  peg." 

Very  sincerely,  Mrs.  James  Keating,  Philadelphia 
You  can  do  everything  with  Diamond  Dyes  that  anybody  else  has  done. 
You  can  do  it  easily  as  they  did — and  with  the  same  scientific  certainty. 
Your  results  will  be  just  as  pleasing  as  their  results, — and  just  as  satisfactory. 
You  can  save  just  as  much  money  as  others  have  saved  by  the  use  of 
Diamond  Dyes.  Your  wardrobe,  and  wardrobe  of  your  family,  can  be  varied 
just  as  widely  and  as  often,  and  made  to  look  just  as  new,  as  those  of  others 
who  are  making  Diamond  Dyes  save  half  their  dress  money. 

IMPORTANT  FACTS  ABOUT  GOODS  TO  BE  DYED: 


Diamond  Dyes  are  the  Standard  of  the  World  and 
always  give  perfect  results.  You  must  be  sure  that 
you  get  the  real  Diamond  Dyes  and  the  kind  of  Diamond 
Dyes  adapted  to  the  article  you  intend  to  dye. 

Beware  of  imitations  of  Diamond  l>yes. 
Imitators  who  make  only  one  kind  of  dye 
claim  that  their  imitations  will  color  Wool, 
Silk,  or  Cotton  ("all  fabrics")  equally  well.  This 
claim  is  false,  because  no  dye  that  will  give 
the  finest  results  on  "Wool,  Silk,  or  other 
animal  fibres,  can  be  used  as  successfully  for 
dyeing:  Cotton,  Linen,  or  other  vegetable  fi- 
bres.  J?or  this  reason  we  make  two  kinds  of 


Diamond  Dyes,  namely:  Diamond  Dyes  .for 
Wool  and  Diamond  Dyes  for  Cotton. 

Diamond  Dye3  for  Wool  cannot  be  used  for  color- 
ing Cotton,  Linen,  or  Mixed  Goods,  but  are  especially 
adapted  for  Wool,  Silk,  or  other  animal  fibres,  which 
take  up  the  dye  quickly. 

Diamond  Dyes  for  Cotton  are  especially  adapted  for 
Cotton,  Linen,  or  other  vegetable  fibres,  which  take 
up  the  dye  slowly. 

"Mixed  Goods,"  also  known  as  "Union  Goods." 
are  made  chiefly  of  either  Cotton,  Linen,  or  other 
vegetable  fibres.  For  this  reason  our  Diamond  Dyes 
for  Cotton  are  the  best  dyes  made  for  these  goods. 


n-   _.„j    ¥*.,_     a_ i       r- Send  us  vour  name  and   address   (be  sure  to  mention  your  dealer's 

mamona  l>ye  Annual — l«ree  name  and  tell  us  whether  he  sells  Diamond  Dyes),  and  we  will  send 
youacopy  of  the  new  Diamond  Dye  Annual,  a  copy  of  the  Direction  Book,  and  36  samples  of  dyed  cloth,  all 
FREE.    Address 

WELLS  &  RICHARDSON  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  VT. 


At  all  Reliable  Dealers—Insist  u  pon  the  Genuine 


ST.  NICHOLAS  LEAGUE 


COMPETITION  NO.  89 


WHO  ARE  THEY? 

There  are  twenty-seven  different  St.  Nicholas 
advertisers  represented  in  the  patchwork  page. 
Some  of  them  are  used  more  than  once  —  but 
there  are  twenty-seven  different  ones,  to  be 
found  in  the  last  eight  issues. 

Tell  who  they  are,  putting  the  list  of  names 
of  the  firms  represented  in  alphabetical  order. 
The  age  of  the  contestant,  the  accuracy  of  the 
firm  names,  and  the  general  neatness  of  the 
manuscript  will  all  count  in  the  awarding  of 
the  prizes. 

One  First  Prize,  $5.00. 
Two  Second  Prizes,  $3.00  each. 
Three  Third  Prizes,  $2.00  each. 
Ten  Fourth  Prizes,  $1.00  each. 

i.  This  competition  is  open  freely  to  all 
who  may  desire  to  compete,  without  charge  or 
consideration  of  any  kind.  Prospective  con= 
testants  need  not  be  subscribers  for  St.  Nich= 
olas  in  order  to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered. 

2.  In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  your  paper, 
give  name,  age,  address,  and  the  number  of  this  com- 
petition (89).  Judges  prefer  that  the  sheet  be  not 
larger  than  7J^  x  10  inches. 

•?.  Submit  answers  by  May  10,  1909.  Use  ink.  Do 
not  inclose  stamps. 

4.  Do  not  inclose  requests  for  League  badges  or 
circulars.  Write  separately  for  these  if  you  wish  them, 
addressing  ST.  NICHOLAS  LEAGUE. 

5.  Be  sure  to  comply  with  these  conditions  if  you 
wish  to  win  prizes. 

6.  Address  answers  :  Advertising  Competition  No. 
89,  St.  Nicholas  League,  Union  Square,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  

REPORT  ON  ADVERTISING  COMPE- 
TITION No.  87. 
When  Mr.  Roosevelt  went  to  Africa  they  said 
he  was  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  telegrams 
that  were  sent  him  from  all  over  the  country. 
His  carriage  was  full,  the  car  seat  was  full,  the 
stateroom  was  full,  and  the  air  was  full  of 
telegrams. 

Well,  the  Competition  Judges  felt  a  little  as 
though  they  too  were  going  to  Africa,  or 
Kamchatka  or  China  or  some  other  far  away 
place,  when  your  telegrams  began  arriving 
from  the  ends  of  the  country.  And  they  were 
all  interesting;  some  exceedingly  funny,  and 
some  very  clever. 

The  prizes  were  awarded  according  to  the 
cleverness  of  the  telegram  that  employed  at 
the  same  time  the  most  letters,  and  the  general 
neatness  and  legibility  of  the  manuscript. 
Here  are  a  few  for  you  to  enjoy. 


There  is  a  certain  free  charm  about  this  one, 
for  instance,  that  leaves  no  room  for  even  a 
suggestion:  "Billy  Possum  to  front  rail.  Cart 
Teddy  Bears  off,"  while  the  following  has  a 
personal,  brotherly  touch  that  is  almost  affect- 
ing: "Sir,  I  voted  for  you.  The  nation  is  safe 
under  you.  Henry  P." ;  and  this  one  is  gas- 
tronomically  perfect :  "Pres.-elect  Taft — Meal 
of  fat  Possum,  bear,  corn-pone  ready.  Come 
South." 

This  was  a  real  "stunt"  that  the  Judges 
gave  you  this  time — a  hard  one  indeed,  and 
full  of  great  possibilities  for  the  clever  persons 
who  made,  for  instance,  such  a  success  of  their 
opportunities  as  shown  above.  One  of  the 
Judges  made  a  great  complaint  about  the  fact 
that  not  more  of  you  sent  in  telegrams,  but  he 
always  was  a  most  avaricious  worker,  and 
though  the  rest  were  satisfied  with  the  pile  in 
front  of  them,  he  growled  a  good  deal  under 
his  heavy  black  mustache  about  "St.  Nicholas 
children  large  and  small  being  afraid  to  work." 
The  rest  of  the  Judges  soon  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  had  expected  a  million  tele- 
grams !  But  while  we  were  all  laughing  at 
him  (he  really  is  most  good-natured  and  kind) 
perhaps  we  might  have  taken  to  heart  his  criti- 
cisms, because  when  the  "  stunt "  is  easy  your 
answers  come  in  by  thousands — when  the 
"stunt"  is  a  little  hard,  the  answers  drop  to 
the  hundreds. 

Here  are  the  Prize-winners : 

First  Prize : 

Elizabeth   R.    Bevier,   15    years,    New- 
Jersey. 

Second  Prizes  : 

Florence  Crane,  12  years,  West  Virginia. 

Marcia  M.  Rogan,  16  years,  Wisconsin. 
Third  Prizes  : 

Margaret  V.    D.   Brown,   13  years,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Ida  E.  Stark,  8  years,  Pennsylvania. 

Everett  Hooper,  13  years,  New  Jersey. 
Fourth  Prizes  : 

Elizabeth  J.  Stadelman,  17  years,  New  York. 

Bertha  A.  Mann,  22  years,  New  York. 

Mary  L.  Hawkins,  64  years,  Pennsylvania. 

Julius  Blecher,  14  years,  New  York. 

Marjorie  E.  Chase,  17  years,  Massachusetts. 

Margaret  Jackman,  14  years,  New  York. 

Florence    M.  Lowenhaupt,    17  years,   New 
Jersey. 

John  F.  Ryan,  1 7  years,  Connecticut. 

Margaret  Stewart,  1 2  years,  Washington. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Shannon,  District  of  Columbia. 


(See  also  page  6) 
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Grape =Nuts     ■  urape-Nuis 
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Children  particularly  need  food  containing  the  elements  that 
make  the  soft  gray  matter  in  the  nerve  cells  and  in  brain. 

When  brain  and  nerves  are  right  the  life  forces  select  the 
bone-  and  teeth-making  parts  and  the  muscle-making  elements  and 
day  by  day  build  up  a  perfect  and  powerful  structure. 

So  people  should  let  the  youngsters  have 

Grape-Nuts 

and    Cream    every  day.      They  like  it  and  you  can  be  absolutely 
certain  you  are  feeding  them  wisely  and  scientifically. 

A  few  weeks  will  prove  it  to  you  by  the  appearance  and 
activity  of  the  child. 

Do  your  duty  by  the  children. 

"There's  a  Reason" 


Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Welch's 

Grape  Juice 

Care  in  grape  juice  making  is  the  most  vital 
factor  of  all. 

Care  in  locating  its  plant  gives  Welch's  Grape 
Juice  its  advantage  in  freshness. 

Care  in  selecting  grapes  is  responsible  for  the 
richness  and  refreshing  qualities  you  find. 

Care  is  responsible  for  the  special  aluminum 
utensils,  the  improved  pasteurizing  process  and 
the  new  glass  bottles  in  which  you  receive  the 
grape  juice. 

Care  makes  preservatives  and  coloring  matter 
unnecessary  and  absolute  cleanliness  imperative. 

Care  makes  every  step  in  the  manufacture  of 
Welch's  Grape  Juice  expensive,  but  because  of 
it,  you  are  assured  grape  juice  as  pure  and  re- 
freshing from  the  bottle  as  from  the  vine. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  Welch's,  send  $3.00  for  trial  dozen  pints 
express  prepaid  eastof Omaha.  Bookletof  fortydelicious  waysol 
using  Welch's  Grape  Juice  free.   Sample  3-oz.  bottle  by  mail,  10c. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co.,WestfieId,N.Y. 


STAL 


SUGA 

5Lb  Sealed  Boxes  Only!  •  BestSugarforfoMt/Cotfeef-  By  Grocers  Everywhere!  m 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


"         The        ^ 

Charm 
ox  Silverware 


is  in  the  grace  and  beauty  of  de- 
sign— but  the  purchaser's  supreme 
7        satisfaction  is   born  of  the  knowledge 
that  its  durability  is  beyond   question. 


stamped  on  knives,  forks,  spoons  and  fancy  serving 
pieces  guaranteesexceptional  quality — the  heaviest  grade 
of  plate,   finest  workmanship  and  most  artistic  finish. 

Those  who  seek  the  best  select  "1847  ROGERS  BROS." 

because  of  its  reputation — 

"Silver  Tlate  that  Wears" 

Whether    the  pattern  desired  be  fancy  or        j, 
simple   and  chaste,  it   will  be    found  to  bear         /' 
the  characteristic  "1847  ROGERS  BROS."  exclus- 
iveness  and  charm. 


ST.    NICHOLAS   STAMP    PAGE 


I 


IT  is  said  that  when  one  has  once  been  a  collector  of 
stamps  the  desire  to  collect  is  sure  to  persist.  Even 
though  many  years  may  pass  before  the  attention  is  di- 
rected a  second  time  to  the  pleasure  to  be  secured  from 
the  pursuit,  still  the  time  will  come  when  the  old  feeling 
will  be  aroused  and  collecting  will  be  started  anew  with 
all  the  old-time  ardor.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  Mexican  stamps  in  this  country  has  been 
made  within  the  last  three  years  by  a  collector  of  this 
kind,  whose  interest  had  lapsed  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, only  to  be  excited  again  to  the  highest  pitch  by  his 
young  son,  who  brought  him  a  handful  of  common 
Mexican  stamps  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  city  of 
Mexico  about  three  years  ago.  This  collection  now 
fills  twenty  blank  albums  of  the  removable  sheet  variety. 


'OCEAN  PENNY  POSTAGE" 


0' 


call  it,  has  gone  into  effect  between  this  country 
and  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  It  is  likely  to  make 
extensive  progress  in  the  near  future  if  the  experience 
of  France  and  other  countries  is  at  all  like  that  of  Ger- 
many. It  seems  that  the  German  government  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  enter  into  the  arrangement,  fearing 
a  reduction  in  its  revenue  from  the  reduced  rate.  It 
was  converted,  however,  by  the  falling  off  in  its  postal 
receipts  from  business  with  the  United  States  as  soon 
as  the  lower  rate  went  into  effect  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  It  was  found  that  Germany 
could  not  even  hold  the  business  which  it  had  had 
previously,  for  large  houses  combined  to  ship  their  mail 
for  this  country  to  Great  Britain  by  freight,  where  it 
was  stamped  and  sent  out  at  the  penny  rate.  Thus, 
the  United  States,  from  which  most  mail  would  go  to 
Germany  at  the  old  rate,  was  receiving  a  much  greater 
revenue  from  the  postal  service  between  the  two 
countries  than  Germany  was.  A  repetition  of  this  ex- 
perience on  the  part  of  France  and  other  continental 
countries  will  result  in  a  wide-spread  desire  for  penny 
postage  with  the  United  States. 

THE  LINCOLN  STAMP 

IT  was  supposed  for  a  short  time  after  the  Lincoln 
commemorative  stamp  was  issued  that  the  number 
printed  was  small  compared  with  the  large  number  of 
places  to  which  it  was  sent.  New  supplies,  however, 
were  sent  to  many  post-offices,  and  the  stamp  is  also 
sold  in  full  sheets  of  four  hundred  in  the  imperforate 
condition,  so  that  there  will  undoubtedly  be  as  large 
a  supply  as  could  be  wished.  There  has  been  some 
criticism  of  the  appearance  of  this  stamp,  mainly  on  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which  the  head  of  Lincoln  tips 
forward,  it  not  being  understood  why  the  engraver 
found  it  necessary  to  imitate  the  sculptor's  work  in  this 
respect.  Otherwise,  the  stamp  is  a  pleasing  addition  to 
the  American  sets  of  commemorative  issues. 


COMMEMORATIVE  STAMPS 

^  \  LIST  has  recently  been  published  of  the  number 
X;  I\.  of  commemorative  stamps  issued  by  each  of  the 
countries  putting  forth  these  interesting  varieties. 
There  are  in  all  sixty-two  nations  which  have  seen 
fit  to  remember  great  events  in  their  history  in  this 
way.  The  total  number  issued  is  seven  hundred  and 
eight.  This  would  make  a  very  respectable  collection  in 
itself  if  one  should  confine  oneself  to  the  collecting  of 


commemorative  stamps  only.  Rumania  has  issued 
more  of  them  than  any  other  country,  fifty-one  in  all. 
Portugal  follows  with  forty-two,  but  if  her  colonies  are 
counted,  she  is  far  in  the  lead.  The  United  States 
comes  next  with  thirty-nine,  and  then  other  countries 
follow  with  various  numbers  down  toBhopal,  Granada, 
Hong-Kong,  Paraguay,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Lucia,  Tonga, 
Transvaal,  and  Trinidad,  which  have  one  each.  Some 
countries  with  great  histories,  such  as  France,  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  and  Russia,  have  never  issued 
commemorative  stamps.  A  change  on  the  part  of  these 
countries  in  their  policy  would  certainly  awaken  great 
interest  in  stamps.  If  the  issues  were  small  there 
would  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  such  action. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
^T  TT  was  customary  to  use  pen  cancelations  on  pos-  t. 
^"^J.  tage-stamps  thirty  years  ago.  Stamps  of  coun-  ft 
tries  such  as  the  United  States  and  Colombian  Re- 
public, in  which  postal  issues  were  never  used  for 
revenue  stamps,  are  just  as  valuable  with  a  pen  cancel- 
ation as  with  one  from  a  hand-stamp.  The  feeling 
against  pen  cancelations  arises  from  the  fact  that 
British  Colonials  thus  canceled  were  used  as  revenue 
stamps  and  as  such  are  much  less  valuable  than  postage- 
stamps.  d.The  early  stamps  of  Newfoundland,  printed 
in  orange  or  vermilion,  are  much  scarcer  than  the  same 
types  in  lake  because  there  were  no  remainders  of  these 
when  the  following  issue  was  made,  except  in  the  case, 
of  the  eight-penny  which,  however,  did  not  remain  on 
sale  very  long.  The  lake  issue  was  on  hand  in  the 
Newfoundland  post-office  and  could  be  bought  for 
many  years  after  the  issue  was  discontinued  and 
stamps  with  the  value  in  cents  substituted  for  them. 
CSurcharged  stamps  are  usually  scarcer  than  the 
same  stamps  not  surcharged,  because  there  are  less 
of  them  issued  than  of  the  stamps  not  surcharged. 
Surcharges  are  supposed  to  be  provisionals  issued 
to  meet  a  temporary  need,  but  in  some  cases,  as  in 
that  of  some  Portuguese  issues,  they  have  been  made 
in  order  to  sell  the  remainders  of  an  old  issue  to 
collectors.  C.The  changing  of  the  types  of  their 
stamps  by  different  countries  from  year  to  year  is  not 
in  most  cases  because  of  counterfeiting.  Early  issues 
of  Spain  were  changed  every  year  for  this  reason  and 
the  preceding  issues  condemned,  but  in  most  countries 
a  stamp  once  issued  is  good  until  used,  no  matter  how 
many  years  may  have  elapsed  since  it  was  issued.  T'he 
usual  reason  for  a  change  in  large  countries  is  a  desire 
for  improvement  either  in  size,  shape,  gum,  color,  or 
other  respect.  A  few  small  countries  change  so  that 
they  may  have  a  new  issue  to  sell,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  stamps  sold  being  of  consequence  to  the 
revenue  receipts.  C,Wavy  lines  in  water-marks  have  no 
special  significance.  They  run  through  the  paper  and 
as  they  are  distinctive  of  paper  used  in  the  countries  of 
issue,  for  printing  stamps,  anyone  having  it  in  his  pos- 
session would  be  a  suspicious  character  and  liable  to 
arrest.  C.The  reason  the  bar  in  a  surcharged  stamp 
does  not  in  some  cases  cancel  the  old  letters  or  figures 
of  value  is  because  the  printing  is  done  after  the  stamps 
have  been  gummed  and,  consequently,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  the  bar  come  in  the  proper  place  as  the  sheets 
curl  or  slip  while  being  printed,  and  sometimes  the  con- 
traction from  the  process  of  gumming  makes  the  sheets 
of  slightly  different  size,  so  that  the  bar  being  fixed  in 
position  cannot  hit  the  same  spot  on  the  stamp  every  time. 
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STAMPS-108 


different,  including: 
Panama,    old 

Chile,  Japan,  curious  Turkey,  scarce  Paraguay,  Philippines, 
Costa.  Rica,  West  Australia,  several   unused,  some   picture 
stamps,  etc.,  nil   for    10c.     Big   list  and   copy  of  monthly 
paper  free.     Approval  sheets,  50%  commission. 
SCOTT  STAMP  &  COIN  CO.,  18  East  23d  St.,  New  York 


We  Will  Send 

Redfield's  Stamp  Weekly 

to  any  address  in  the  United   States  or   AC   Pom} 5 

Mexico  for  six  months  (26  issues)  for  only    tel   I*CI1I5> 

(Canadian  and  Foreign  subscribers  must  add  25c.  for  postage.) 

REDFIELD'S  STAMP  WEEKLY  stands  at  the  very  top  of 
American  Stamp  Journalism.  It  is  the  largest,  best-printed,  and 
best-edited  weekly  stamD  publication  in  the  world.  Each  issue  is 
packed  full  of  entertaining  and  instructive  reading  matter  AND 
LOTS  OF  IT.  If  you  collect  stamps you  simply  can  not  afford  to 
be  without  it.  The  information  received  in  a  single  issue  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  you  many  times  the  small  subscription  price. 

Send  along  your  quarter  (stamps  will  do)  and  if  you  are  not  more 
than  pleased  with  your  investment  WE  WILL  REFUND  YOUR 
MO.NEY_PROMPTLY^AND. WITHOUT  QUESTION. 

The  Redfield  Publishing  Co.,  749  Main  St.,  Smethport,  Pa. 

IOO  Stamps  from    IOO  Countries 

correctly  placed  in  a  New  England  Pocket  Album,  50c.     Postpaid. 


II  £t    Cfomne    a"     different,    including     8 
IO    OldmpS    UNUSED      PICTORIAL 
and  used  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  10c.    40  Page 
Album,  5c.     1000  Hinges,  5c.     Approval  sheets  also 
5oy/o  commission.     "My  Pet  Hobby"  and  1909  Price  List 
Mention  this  magazine. 
New  England  Stamp  Co.,  43  Washington  Bldg.,  Boston. 


sent 
FREE 


BARGAINS 


STAMPS     108  all  different,  Transvaal,  Servia,  Brazil,  Peru, 
Cape  G.H.,  Mexico,  Natal,  Java,  etc.,  and  Album,  10c.    1000 
Finely  Mixed,  20c.    65  different  U.S.. 25c.    1000 hinges,  5c. 
Agents  wanted,  50  per  cent.     Xiist  Free.     I  buy  stamps. 
C.  Stegman,  5941  Cote  Brilliants  Av„  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Each  set  5  cts. — 10  Luxemburg;  8  Fin- 
land; 20  Sweden;  15  Russia;  8  Costa 
Rica;  12  Porto  Rico;  8  Dutch  Indies;  5  Crete.  Lists  of  5000  low-priced 
stamps  free.  CHAMBERS  STAMP  CO., 

Ill  G  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

Stamp  Album  with  538  genuine  Stamps,  incl. 
Rhodesia,  Congo  (tiger),  China  (dragon),  Tasmania  (land- 
scape), Jamaica(waterfalls),  etc., only  10c.  100  diff.  Japan, 
India,  N.Zld.,  etc. ,5c.  Agrts.  wtd.  50%.  Big  bargain 
list,  coupons,  etc.,  all  Free!  We  Buy  Stamps. 
C.  E.  Hussman  Stamp  Co.,  Dep.  1,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DANDY  PACKET  STAMPS  free,  for  names  two  honest  collec- 
tors; 2c  postage.  Appr.  sheets  for  ref.  SPECIAL,  15  diff.  French 
Colonies  10c.   Send  to-day.    U.T.K.  STAMP  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

5  Varieties    Uruguay  Free  with  trial    approval    sheets.     1000 
mixed  foreign  stamps,  8c.     F.  E.  THORP,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Approval  Sheets  of  U.S.  &  Foreign  stamps — three  U.  S.  Rev.  for  names  of  2 
collectors.     Agents  wanted.     5o9o  com.       A.  B.  SANBORN,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

50  STAMPS,  all  different,  Corea    China,  etc.,  5c ;  105  different, 
Corea,  Mexico,  China,  Finland,  Gold  Coast,  etc.,  10c;  1000  hinges, 
5c.    Agents  Wanted,  50  per  cent.    List  Free.    We  buy  collections. 
UNION  STAMP  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STAMPS.  We  give  FREE  15  all  different  Canadians,  10  India 
and  catalogue  Free  for  names,  address  of  two  stamp  collectors 
and  2  cents  postage.  Special  Offers,  no  two  alike,  40  Japan 
5c,  50  Spain  nc,  100  U.  S.  20c,  200  Foreign  10c,  50  Australia  9c, 
10  Paraguay  7c,  10  Uruguay  6c,  17  Mexico  10c,  6  Mauritius  4c,  4 
Congo  5c.  Agents  Wanted,  50%  commission.  50  Page  List  Free. 
JIAI1KS  STAMP  COMPANY,  Dent.  If,  Toronto,  Canada. 

SfflnlUS  Frfifi     4°  different  U.  S.  for  the  names  of  two  collec- 

H*  TIC©     tors  and  2C  postage,  iooo  Mixed  Foreign,  12c. 

4  Congo  Coins,  25c.      Toledo    Stamp  Co.,   Toledo,  Ohio. 

Packet  of  good  stamps  and  list  FREE.  May  we  send  approval 
sheets?  GOWING  &  CO.,  Medford,  Mass. 


PENNANTS 


r|j  ^"''^SH    I      Either  style  —  size  9  x  18  —  two  colors, 
Jll  JLsss**5*^      ally   4   letters    or    figures,    direct   from 
factory.    Agents  wanted. 

'PARK  PENNANT  CO.,  1333  Dauphin  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Tb«de  «m«  Reg.  US.  Pot.  Or* 


^REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 


(jjje  "Dainty 
Jttittt  GoVered 
Gaudy  Coated 
Gljeuntu)  Qnm 

Particularly  t^cBirablc 
after  'Dinner 

YOUR  GOOD  MOTHER  KNOWS 

that  the  children's  cravings  for  Sweets 
must  be  satisfied.     Try  Chiclets. 

Sold  in  5«M0<tand  25*  packets 
frank  0.  ficcr  &.  Company  3nc. 


NEW  ZEALAND 
AUSTRALIA 


NEW  SERVICE  via  TAHITI.  Delight- 
ful South  Sea  Tours  for  Rest,  Health 
and  Pleasure.  NEW  ZEALAND,  the 
World's    wonderland,   Geysers,     Hot 

Lakes,  etc.     The  favorite  S.S.  Mariposa  sails  from  San  Francisco 

May  21,  July  i,  etc. :  connecting  at  Tahiti  with  Union  Line  for 

Wellington,  N.  Z. 

THE    ONLY    PASSENGER  LINE    FROM  V.  S.  TO   NEW  ZEALAND. 

Wellington    and   back,    $260,    Tahiti   and   back,    $125,    ist   class. 

LINE  TO  HONOLULU  — Special  Round-Trip  $110,  1st  class.      S.S. 

Alameda  sails  May  15,  June  5,  26,  etc. 

Address  OCEANIC  LINE,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CTAMPS!  Our  Leader:  IOOO  stamps  many 
*-*  varieties,  including  Malay,  Newfoundland,  Phil- 
ippines, Comoro,  Congo,  etc.,  only  15c.  New  112  p. 
list,  Bargain  list  and  $1.  in  Coupons,  all  Free! 
Agents  wanted  50%.  "We  Buy  Stamps. 
E.  J.  Schuster  Co.,  Dept.  30,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

YOUNG,    TAME 

PARROTS 

Guaranteed    Talkers 

Themost  jolly,  sociableand  interesting  of  all  home  pets. 
Choice,  hand-raised  Mexican  Redheads  or  Cuban  Par- 
rots, ifordered  before  Sept.  lstonly$4.75  ea:h — including 
shipping  case  and  food  for  journey.     Each   bird  guar- 
anteed  to  reach  destination  alive,  and  to  learn  to 
talk.    Ask  for  prices  on  Double  Yellowhead,  Afri- 
can, Panama  and  other  varieties.    A  first  class  cage, 
$1.50.  Fine  large  cage, $2. 50.  Large,  illustrated  cat- 
alogue free.  Complete  parrot  book,  with  illustrations  in 
natural  colors,  only  25  cents. 
IOWA  BIRD  CO.,  Dept.  T.   Pes  Moines,  Iowa 

Ten  Days'  Free  Trial 

allowed  on  everjMjicycle  we  sell.  We  Ship  on  Approval 
and  trial  to  anyone  in  U.S.  and  prepay  the  freight.     If 
you   are   not  satisfied  with  the  bicycle  after  using  it  ten 
days  ship  it  back  and  don't  pay  a  cent. 
E"»(PTf>DV     DDIPCC    /,l)  "<"  h,,v  abievde  or  a 

rAUlUm  rltlllCd  pair  of  tires  fn,m  any  ;,e 
at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest  Art  Catalogs 
of  high  grade  bicycles  and  sundries  and  learn  our  un- 
heard of  prices  and  marvelous  new  special  offers. 

it  nil]  v  pncTC a  cent  to  ,vrite  a  p°sta|  and 

II    UULI    UUOI  v  everything  will  be  sent   you 
FREE  by  return  mail.    You  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation.  Do  Not  Wait;  write  it  Now ! 
Tires,   Coaster  Brakes,   single  wheels,  parts,  re- 
pairs and  equipment  of  all  kinds  at  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.        Dept.  W-236  CHICAGO 
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To  St.  Nicholas 
Mothers 

It  is  well  worth  your  while  to  investi- 
gate the  food  value  of  currants. 

Now  that  summer  is  coming  on — 
and  careful  dieticians  are  recommend- 
ing the  discontinuance  of  meat  —  a 
substitute  is  worth  considering. 

Currants  contain  70%  of  nutriment — 
can  be  obtained  from  any  grocer,  and 
when  made  into  bread,  form  a  most 
agreeable  substitute  for  sweet  cakes — 
and  at  the  same  time  are  more  whole- 
some and  nourishing  than  meat. 

Currant  Bread  should  be  in  the 
School  and  Picnic  luncheon  basket. 

Send  for  Currant  Bread  Recipes,  and 
full  information  as  to  their  food  value, 

Hellenic   Bureau, 

1 13 1   Tribune  Building, 

•    New  York  City. 
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The  No.  2  Folding 

Pocket  Brownie 

The  Kodak  simplicity  and  the  Kodak  daylight  loading  features  are  all  embodied 
in  the  Pocket  Brownies.  Made  in  the  same  factory  and  by  the  same  skilled  work- 
men who  manufacture  the- Kodaks  they  have  in  them  a  quality  that  would  not  be 
possible  under  any  other  conditions.  They  are  not  made  of  the  most  expensive 
material  but  they  are  carefully  made  by  perfect  machinery  in  large  quantities  and 
each  one  must  undergo  the  regular  Kodak  inspection.  They  are  not  expensive 
but  they  stand  the  one  and  all  important  test,  they  work-  Their  equipment  is  such 
that  they  are  perfectly  adapted  to  snap-shots  or  time  exposures  and  the  amateur 
may,  by  providing  a  Dollar  Brownie  Developing  box,  do  his  own  developing  with- 
out a  dark-room  ;  or  may  leave  it  to  another— just  as  he  chooses. 

The  No.  2  Folding  Pocket  Brownie  makes  pictures  2K  x  3K  inches,  loads  in  daylight  with  East- 
man N.  C.  Kodak  film  for  6  exposures,  has  a  meniscus  lens  of  4 ! '?  inch  focus.  Has  our  Improved 
Pocket  Automatic  Shutter  with  iris  diaphragm  stops,  has  a  reversible  finder  and  two  tripod  ,  sockets. 
By  means  of  the  automatic  focusing  lock  it  may  be  used  either  as  a  fixed  focus  or  a  focusing  camera 
as  desired.  Measuring  but  VA  x  3  5-16  x  6%  inches  and  weighing  but  16  ounces  it  is  in  every  sense 
a  pocket  camera.  Handsomely  finished  and  covered  with  the  finest  imitation  leather.  Durable, 
sensible,  practical,  inexpensive  to  operate.     PRICE,  $5.00. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  ivrite  us  for  "  The  Book  of  the  Brozvnies,"  free. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  n.  y„  The  Kodak  cus. 
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The  peasant-women  of  France  have  their  own  way  of  washing  clothes. 
It  isn't  a  very  good  way,  but  it  serves.  They  dip  the  clothes  in  the  waters 
of  a  running  stream  and  beat  them  with  sticks  and  stones  until,  in  more 
■ways  than   one,  they  "knock  the  spots"  out  of  them.* 

In  France,  time  is  not  of  much  value,  labor  is  cheap  and  if  the  women 
of  that  country  prefer  to  wash  clothes  as  their  great-grandmothers  did, 
that  is  their   privilege. 

But,  in  America,  conditions  are  different.  Here,  time  is  valuable,  labor 
is  not  cheap  and  running  streams  are  not  found  everywhere.  So,  when 
American  women  wash,  they  use  soap  and,  by  so  doing,  get  through  as  much 
work  in  an  hour  as  their  sisters  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  do  in  a  day. 

The  more  intelligent  these  women  are,  the  surer  it  is  that  they  use  Ivory 
Soap — not  necessarily  for  everything,  but  for  the  finer  things;  colored  goods, 
for  example,  wash  silks,  woolens,  laces,  curtains,  etc.  Such  articles  cannot  be 
cleaned  by  beating  them  with  sticks  and  stones,  nor  should  they  be  washed 
with  ordinary  laundry  soap.     Nothing  but  Ivory;  Soap  is  good  enough  for  them. 

Ivory  Soap  is  the  mildest,  gentlest,  purest  soap  it  is  possible  to  make. 
It  does  what  soap  is  intended  to  do — it  cleans,  but  it  does  not  injure. 

Ivory  Soap  .  .  994Moo  Per  Cent.  Pure. 


■*  Some  soaps,  used  in  this  country,  do  the  same  thing. 


WX. 


You  will  like  Libby's  Products  better  after  a 
visit  to  their  great  white  enamel  kitchen,  the 
largest  in  the  world,  where  Libby's  Food  Products 
are  prepared. 

112,253  Visitors  During  1908 

More  than  a  total  population  of  cities  like  Grand  Rapids,  Hart- 
ford or  Memphis,  were  conducted  through  Libby's  by  uniformed 
guides,  and  each  Visitor  came  away  with  a  new  idea  of  the  Libby 
system,  which  makes  perfect  cleanliness  possible,  and  of  the  high 
quality  of  ingredients  used  in  Libby's  Food  Products. 

A     r*        ]•    II        •         •  We  believe  that  if  you  would  personally  visit 

p^   ^Ordl&I    InVltatlOfl    these    great,    interesting    kitchens,    see    the 

white  enameled  equipment,  clean  tables  and  the  neat  Libby 
maids  preparing  the  product,  that  you  would  insist  upon  having  Libby's  and  none 
other.  We  invite  you  to  come  and  see  us,  and  assure  you  a  cordial  welcome  and  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  visit. 

Libby's  Preserved  Strawberries 
Libby's  Sweet  Pickles  Libby's  Salad  Dressing 

are  just  the  things  for  this  time  of  year.     They  are  absolutely  pure,  taste  just  right 
and  will  add  to  the  pleasure  of  any  meal. 


Your  grocer  has  Libby's,  and  it  is 
wise  to  keep  a  supply  in  the  house. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby, 

Chicago,  111. 


\  Strawberries  j 

■0^.   '%,  Libby,MfNeill&  Libby.  ^ 
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HIGHEST  IN  HONORS 


Baker's  Cocoa 


50 

HIGHEST 
AWARDS 

IN 
EUROPE 

AND 
AMERICA 

k  perfect  food,  preserves 
health,  prolongs  life 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Established  1780       DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


WHOLESOME  THROUGH  AND  THROUGH 


Teach  the  Children  to  ask  for 

Necco  Sweets 

Tell  them  about  the  NECCO  SEAL — the  guarantee  of 
goodness  in  confectionery.  It  is  their  protection  against 
inferiority.     Caution  them  to  look  for  it. 

^o*ftp,e.o\ates> 

and  more  than  five  nundred  other  varieties  of  Necco  Sweets 
are  yours  and  theirs  to  choose  from .  Simple  five,  ten  and  fifteen 
cent  packages  of  clear  fruit  flavors,  chocolate  coated  nuts, 
molasses  chips,  peppermints,  creams,  etc.,  for  the  little  ones, 
or  fancy,  elaborate  art  boxes  filled  with  toothsome  dainties 
for  grown-ups.     Sold  everywhere — always  fresh. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONFECTIONERY  COMPANY.  Boston,  Mass. 


NO  NEED  OF 
JUGGLING 

withyour  housework 


SA  POLIO 


CLEANS 
EVERYTHING 

QUICKLY 

AVOID  SUBSTITUTES 


THE  DE  VINNE  PRESS. 


[HOW  A   WHALE    SANK    THE    BARK    "KATHLEEN" 

JUNE,  1909 

ST  NICHOLAS 

ILLUSTRATED  AVAGAZINE 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


#  FREDERICK  WARNE&CO-  BEDFORD  ST-  STRAND-  LONDON  <$ 

THE-  CENTURY-CO  -  UNION  -  SQUARE  -NEW-  YORK 

FRANK  H.   SCOTT,    PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  W.    ELLSWORTH,    SECRETARY  UNION  SQUARE,    NEW  YORK 

Copyright,   1909,  by  The  Century  Co.]     (Trade-Mark  Registered  Feb.  8,  1907.)     [Entered  at  N.  Y    Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Mail  Matter 


Good  Morning 

Order  Please" 


[CASAIE^ 


Order  Any  Way  You  Choose- 
by  'phone,  mail  or  order  boy 

Swift's  Premium 


HamsandBacon 

The  fact  that  you  ask  for 
"Swift's  Premium"  prompts  the 
dealer  to  be  sure  that  you  get  it. 
By  that  request  he  recognizes  a 

customer  who  buys  the  best, 

the   kind    of    customer    he 

wants  to  please. 

You  are  sure  of  highest 
quality  and  best  service  when 
you  ask  your  dealer  for  Swift's 
Premium  Ham  or  Bacon. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 
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TV/Tay    I    help    plan 
a  Western  out- 
ing trip  for  you? 

The    Far    West    is 
well  worth  a  visit. 

Summer  is  a  good 
l^time  to  go. 

'  This  year  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Expo- 
sition at  Seattle  is  a 
special  attraction. 

Very  low  round-trip  excursion  fares  to 
the  Rockies  and  the  Pacific  this  Summer. 

You  are  invited  to  write  for  those  Santa 
Fe  outing  books  which  most  interest  you. 

Here's  the  '09  Summer  list- — 

"  A  Colorado  Summer,"  ,  Also  special   convention 

"California  Summer  Outings,"  ^XZlftk^] 

'    Yosemite,"  Elks  at   Los  Angeles,  and 

"  Titan  of  Chasms  "  (Grand  Canyon).  Seattle  Exposition. 

Say  which  ones  you  want. 

It's  a  cool  trip.  From  Colorado  west  you  ride 
most  of  the  way  a  mile  up  in  the  sky.  Cool  in  Cali- 
fornia, too,  in  the  Sierras  or  by  the  sea. 

W.  J.  Black,  Pass.  Traffic  Mgr., 
.A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  System, 
J114-S     Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 
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A  Country  School  for  Girls  in  New  York  City 


Combining  the  advantages  of  the  city  with 
the  fresh  air  and  sports  of  the  country 

Physical  Advantages 


The  Lake  on  the  Grounds. 

i        "        ' 
1 W  '/■  ■■ 

1 

Out-of-door  Sports  under 
competent  masters. 
Basket-ball.Tennis,  Horse- 
back-riding, Rowing,   and 
Skating. 

Large  residence  with 
school-house  extension  sur- 
rounded by  35  acres  of  its 
own  private  grounds. 
Good  air,  quiet  and  beau- 
tiful surroundings. 
Within  10  minutes  of  the 
subway. 


Scholastic  Opportunities 

Affiliated  Upper  Class 
for  advanced  students. 

Complete  Academic 
Course  from  Primary  Class 
to  Graduation. 

Certificate  admits  to  Col- 


Instructors  of  repute  in  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  art, 
and  languages. 


Summer  Camp  hi  Neiu  Hampshire. 


South  Front  of"  A  Real  School.' 


The  supreme  importance  of  English  emphasized, 
"  Every  lesson  being  made  a  part  of  the  pupils* 
training  in  English."  The  English  Bible  an 
important  part  of  the  curriculum. 

For  full  particulars  and  Illustrated  Year  Book,  address 

MISS    BANGS    AND  MISS  WHITON 

Riverdale  Ave.,  between  the  Hudson  River  and  Van 
Cortlandt  Park,  New  York  City. 


New  Hampshire,  Plymouth. 

CAMP  WACHUSETT 

LAKE  ASQUAM,  HOLDERNESS,  N.  H. 
Seventh  season.  Boating,  canoeing,  fishing,  swimming,  water 
and  land  sports.  Instruction  by  a  specialist  about  the  birds, 
insects,  flowers,  and  minerals  of  the  region.  Tutoring,  if  desired. 
Highest  references.  If  you  are  going  abroad,  send  your  sons  to 
Camp  Wachusett.     Send  for  circular  to  the 

Rev.  Lorin  Webster,  L.H.D.,  Holderness  School. 

New-York,  Carmel. 
TWw   Sominarv  FOR   YOUNG   WOMEN.     College 
JJItJW    ^eiilllldl  y   preparatory  courses.  Music,  Art,  Elo- 
cution. Special  attention  paid  to  elementary  instruction.    Buildings 
new  and  well  equipped.     Rates  moderate.    Address  Box  103. 

Martha  L.  Hanaburgh,  President,  Julia  Evans,  Dean. 

Kentucky,  Shelbyville. 

Sj  Will    SCHOOL.  An  English  and  Classical  School 

tlcIlCc  XT.  Ill  t-or  Girls.  College  Preparatory  course  with 
certificate  privileges  at  Wellesley,  Vassar  and  Smith  Colleges. 
84  years  of  successful  work.  College  trained  teachers.  Superior 
advantages  in  music.  Mrs.  W.  T.  Poynter,  Principal. 


Order  Your  New 
Bicycle  Equipped  with 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Highest  Grade  Bicycle  Tires  Made 

They  wear  the  longest,  ride  the  easiest, 
and  are  less  liable  to  punctures.  Cost  justa 
trifle  more  than  cheap  tires  but  are  worth 
It,  and  are  the  most  economical  in  the  end. 

Don't  accept  Imitations  or  eubstitut.es. 
Insist  upon  Original  C  &  J — the  trade  mark 
tells.  F'Tsale  by  all  local dealersand  will  be 
supplied  on  new  Bicycles  when  you  specify 
them.  Write  for  free  catalogue  22.  i-^-i 

G&JTIRECO.,IndianapoIisvInd.  ^W 


THE 
ORIGINAL 


Milk  Chocolate 


Other  brands  are  disappointing  for  they  lack  the  smooth- 
ness, and  rich  chocolate  flavor  which  has  made  PETER'S 
The  World's  Favorite  Chocolate 
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BOX 
FURNITURE 

By  LOUISE  BRIGHAM 


Something  New  ! 


This  is  a  book  to  keep  the  boys 
and  girls  profitably  busy  and 
happy  through  many  months. 
With  this  book,  a  load  of  ordi- 
nary boxes  such  as  a  grocer  can 
furnish  at  almost  no  expense,  and 
a  few  simple  tools,  any  boy  or  girl 
having  a  little  cleverness  with 
tools  can  make  all  necessary  fur- 
niture for  a  room  or  a  camp — artis- 
tic, serviceable  furniture,  too.  The 
writer  of  the  book  has  herself 
made  the  furniture  she  describes. 
The  directions  are  clear  and 
simple  and  easily  followed;  and 
there  are  175  illustrations  show- 
ing results  actually  accomplished 
— inspiring  the  worker  and  mak- 
ing the  book  a  delight. 

$1.60  net;  postage  extra. 

The   marginal  pictures  show   some  of  the  attractive 

pieces  of  furniture  which  the  writer  of  this  book 

has  made  from  boxes. 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 

Union  Square  New  York 
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OLD    LADY 
NUMBER    31 


By  Louise  Forsslund 


Price  $1.00 


"  A  homely  tale  of  homely  people,  with 
plenty  of  good,  wholesome  sentiment  and 
a  goodly  number  of  pathetic  situations, 
relieved  to  just  the  right  degree  by  the 
gentlest  of  humor." 

—  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

"  Not  often  does  one  come  upon  a  story 
possessing  so  much  individuality.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  quality  of  artistry  about  the 
book  that  one  does  not  often  encounter  in 
works  of  fiction.'  — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Cloth,  275  pp. 

"  It  has  the  freshness  of  spring  meadows 
and  the  ripeness  of  autumn  orchards.  Its 
gospel  is  hope,  love,  sympathy,  laughter, 
and  beauty.  It  will  prove  a  strengthen- 
ing companion  to  those  going  up  as  well 
as  those  going  down  the  hill  of  life." 

— Boston  Globe. 

'"Old  Lady  Number  31  '  is  all  about  a 
personage  who  is  not  an  old  lady  at  all. 
In  fact  he  is  the  husband  of  an  old  lady." 
—  Cleveland  Press. 


Good  Reading  for  Boys  and  Girls 

"  A  perfect  story,"  the  Boston  Globe  calls  it, 

SIMEON  TETLOWS  SHADOW 

By  Jennette  Lee,  author  of  "  Uncle  William" 

The  story  is  of  John,  "  the  shadow,"  his  devotion  to  his  invalid  mother,  and 
her  love  for  him  ;  his  faithful  service  of  Simeon,  and  Simeon's  growing  de- 
pendence on  him ;  and  how  John  and  Simeon  together — helped,  perhaps, 
by  the  sweet,  frail  mother — wrought  great  things  with  and  for  the  big  rail- 
road, in  whose  offices  and  along  whose  lines  the  story's  scenes  are  set.  It 
is  a  story  delightfully  different  from  the  general  run — "  a  tale  full  of  purity 
and  light,  of  tender  pathos  and  delicate  humor."     $1.50. 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


Union  Square 


NEW  YORK 
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"MR.  OP?" 

By  Alice  Hegan  Rice,  Author  of 
"Mrs.Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patchv 


Many  full-page  pictures  by  Leon  Guipon 

Not  since  Little  Nell 
has  there  been  so  ap- 
pealing a  child  character 
in  fiction  as  Mrs.  Rice's 
Kippy.  Kippy's  coming, 
a  "little  blossom  of  a 
maid,"  brought  her 
mother  her  life's  great- 
est happiness.  But  the 
mother  slipped  away 
from  her  little  daughter; 
and  when  Kippy  was 
thirteen  came  a  long  and 
serious  illness,  and  after 
that  her  face  and  mind 
were  always  those  of  a 
little  child. 

The  story  is  of  Kippy's 
idolizing  love  for  the  big, 
older  brother,  and  how 
he  gave  up,  cheerfully, 
travel  and  adventure 
and  love,  to  play  with 
his  little  sister,  and  keep 
her  safe  and  happy. 
A  tender  and  beautiful 
story,  tenderly  and  beau- 
tifully told. 


Price  $1.00 


By  the  same  Author 
CAPTAIN  JUNE.  A  sunny  story  of  a  dear  little  American  lad  who 
stays  with  his  Japanese  nurse  in  her  home  while  his  mother  is  far  away 
nursing  the  soldier  father  through  a  fever. 

Pictures  by  Weldon.     Price  $1.00 

The  Century  Co.,  Union  Square,*  New  York 
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"  Mr.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  is  without  doubt  the  master  in  the  relation  of 

animal  stories." 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A  SILVER  FOX 

By  Ernest  Thompson  Seton 

This  is  the  most  delightful  of  all  Mr.  Seton's  delightful  stories— for  the  young 
in  heart  of  all  ages  —  the  story,  from  his  cubhood  to  his  splendid  prime,  of  that 
->V'jt?'£  aristocrat  of  foxes,  Domino  Reynard,  and  his  happy,  adventurous, 
sometimes  tragic  life  among  the  Goldur  Hills.  All  the  magic  of  the 
wild  free  life  of  the  open  is  caught  and  held  in  the  pages ;  and  the 
telling  is  Mr.  Seton's  ripest  and  best. 

Fascinating  with  over  100  of  the  author's  characteristic  illustrations; 
cover  design,  title-page,  and  general  make-up  by  Grace  Gallatin 
Seton.  $1.50 

"IN  ITS  CHARM  AS  WELL  AS  ITS  LESSON  OF  SYM- 
PATHY AND  FRIENDSHIP  WITH  THE  ANIMAL  WORLD, 
IT  IS  A  BOOK  THAT  EVERY  CHILD  SHOULD  POS- 
SESS."— 'Baltimore  Sun. 


Of  the  same  charm  and  sympathy,  the  author's  earlier  book 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A  GRIZZLY 

As  years  go  by  the  appealing  story  of  the  grizzly  Wahb  — a  real  per- 
son is  Wahb  —  seems  only  to  grow  in  favor  with  young  and  old. 
The  illustrations  are  as  delightful  as  the  text,  and  the  printing  is  in 
two  colors.  $1.50 
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THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  MILL 

BY     CECIL      CAVENDISH 


Down  the  road  is  Wilmer's  Woods. 

In  the  early  days  of  spring 
There  the  loveliest  wild-flowers  grow; 

There  first  bluebirds  come  to  sing. 
There,  through  last  year's  withered  leaves 

Peeps  the  bloodroot,  gold  and  white ; 
And  Quaker  Ladies  on  the  slope 

Spread  a  carpet  of  delight. 


A  green  valley  's  just  beyond 

With  a  mill-pond,  deep  and  still, 
And  a  mill,  and,  from  its  door 

A  long  road  climbs  up  the  hill. 
Half-way  up  the  winding  road, 

Shaded  by  a  flowering  vine, 
Little,  low,  and  painted  brown, 

Stands  the  house  that  I  call  mine. 
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In  the  town  across  the  bridge 

There  are  houses  grand  and  tall. 
Carven  stone  and  ruddy  brick 

Trim  the  roof  and  make  the  wall. 
They  have  porches  all  around, 

Towers  and  gables  very  fine, 
But  I  'm  sure  I  'd  rather  live 

In  the  house  that  I  call  mine. 


In  its  little  garden-plot 

Long  before  our  orchard  's  gay, 
A  small  peach-tree  blossoms  out 

Like  a  rosy-pink  bouquet. 
Lilacs  grow  beside  the  door ; 

There  's  an  arch  above  the  gate ; 
And  I  see  gay  beds  of  phlox 

Blooming  still,  when  summer  's  late 

When  I  am  a  woman  grown 

(May  that  time  soon  come  to  me!) 
I  shall  travel  round  the  world, 

All  its  wonders  I  shall  see; 
And  then  I  '11  come  back,  to  live 

In  my  dear  house  on  the  hill, 
With  the  valley  just  beyond, 

And  the  mill-pond,  and  the  mill. 


THE  SINKING  OF  THE  BARK  KATHLEEN 


BY  FREDERICK  BOOTH 


This  is  the  story  as  Captain  Jenkins  himself  told 
it,  though  not  in  his  exact  words,  and  a  strange 
tale  it  is.  Yet  it  is  a  true  story,  and  is  another 
illustration  of  the  old  adage  that  fact  is  stranger 
than  fiction. 

Captain  Jenkins  became  master  of  the  Kathleen 
in  her  fifty-eighth  year  of  service,  and  with  a 
crew  of  thirty-odd  men,   his  wife,   and   a   green 


African  parrot  for  company,  sailed  from  New 
Bedford  port  on  the  22d  of  October,  1901.  Mrs. 
Jenkins  was  listed  on  the  bark's  books  as  assistant 
navigator. 

Now  your  average  sailorman  everywhere  is  as 
superstitious  as  an  Indian,  and  thinks  there  is  no 
more  certain  sign  of  bad  luck  than  to  have  a 
woman  on  a  whaler  outward-bound.     Never  did 
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a  whaling-vessel  leave  port  with  a  lady  in  the 
cabin,  but  that  there  were  mutterings  clown  in 
the  fo'c's'le  and  many  a  dark  prediction  of  ill 
winds  and  a  poor  catch  for  the  cruise. 

Now,  whether  there  is  anything  in  sailors' 
superstitions  or  not,  sure  enough,  the  Kathleen 
had  hardly  stuck  her  forefoot  outside  of  Buz- 
zard's Bay  when  she  ran  into  a  terrific  southwest 
gale  of  wind  and  rain.  For  twenty  days  and 
nights  she  ran  under  short  canvas  with  her 
hatches  battened  down,  but  the  bark  —  which  was 
only  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  tons'  burden — 
rode  the  heavy  seas  like  a  duck,  and  when  the 
weather  cleared  she  was  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
with  no  more  damage  done  than  a  weakened  fore- 
topmast.  Captain  Jenkins  now  headed  for  the 
Cape  Verd  Islands  of  the  West  India  group,  with 
fair  weather ;  but  in  all  that  distance  not  a  whale 
was  sighted.  At  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  a  number 
of  Portuguese  were  shipped,  making  the  crew 
forty  in  all. 

The  Kathleen  then  stood  out  to  sea,  to  the 
southeast  of  the  West  India  Islands.  Ten  days 
out  she  met  another  whaling-vessel  and  "gammed" 
her,  — that  is,  the  captain  and  officers  of  each  ves- 
sel took  turns  in  visiting  each  other;  a  very 
pleasant  business,  ordinarily,  but  there  must  have 
been  something  galling  in  it  for  the  crew  of  the 
bark,  for  the  other  vessel  had  part  of  a  cargo  of 
oil,  and  the  Kathleen  had  not  even  seen  the  color 
of  a  whale. 

The  winter  months  passed  without  a  single 
good  day.  At  the  end  of  every  twenty-four  hours 
the  entry  made  in  the  bark's  log  was,  "No  whales," 
until  the  days  became  long  and  monotonous. 
Every  day  the  lookout  in  the  crow's-nest  searched 
the  horizon  in  vain,  while  the  crew  became  restive 
and  quarrelsome  under  enforced  and  profitless 
idleness. 

But  about  the  ist  of  March,  1902,  the  lookout 
in  the  crow's-nest  sighted  a  large  whale,  and  the 
bark  gave  chase.  All  day  the  anxious  crew  fol- 
lowed that  solitary  whale,  but  they  could  n't  get 
close  enough  to  lower  the  boats.  At  last  they  lost 
him  in  a  rain  squall.  A  few  days  later,  however, 
on  the  17th  of  March,  the  morning  broke  bright 
and  clear — an  ideal  day  for  the  business.  As  the 
crew  were  going  out  to  masthead  after  breakfast, 
Captain  Jenkins,  in  his  habitual  good-humor, 
called  out,  "Look  sharp  to-day,  boys,  for  we  're 
going  to  raise  a  whale  before  night." 

During  the  morning  the  men  in  the  crow's-nest 
kept  a  keen  lookout  toward  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass for  a  "blower" ;  for  the  crew  of  a  whaler 
share  in  the  season's  catch — and,  besides,  the 
man  who  sights  the  first  whale,  or  the  most 
whales,  is  sure  of  a  generous  reward   from  the 


master  of  the  craft.  About  one  o'clock  one  of 
the  men  aloft  sighted  "white  water,"  as  they  call 
the  fine  mist  which  the  whale  spouts  into  the  air. 

"There  she  blows!  there  she  blows!  off  to 
wind'ard !"  sang  out  a  jubilant  voice  from  the 
crosstrees.  It  proved  to  be  sperm-whale,  and 
there  appeared  to  be  a  great  number  of  them, 
some  of  them  going  one  way  and  some  another, 
their  great  hulks  gleaming  in  the  sunlight.  First 
Mate  Nichols  ran  aloft  to  take  a  look,  and,  com- 
ing down,  reported  it  to  be  the  greatest  school 
of  whales  he  had  seen  in  all  his  experience, 
whereupon  Captain  Jenkins  helped  his  wife  into 
the  shrouds  to  witness  the  unusual  and  welcome 
spectacle.  Had  the  bark  had  forty  boats  to  her 
davits  instead  of  four,  she  could  have  utilized 
every  one  of  them. 

All  was  now  eagerness  and  activity  aboard  the 
Kathleen.  The  seamen  manned  the  davits  in 
readiness  to  lower,  the  boat  steerers  stood  to  their 
steering  oars,  the  boat  header,  or  harpooner, 
looked  to  his  iron ;  while  the  captain,  sitting  in 
the  crosstrees,  directed  through  his  megaphone 
the  approach  of  the  bark  upon  the  nearest  of  the 
quarry.  "When  we  got  within  a  mile  of  them," 
said  Captain  Jenkins,  "we  lowered  the  four  boats, 
and  soon  afterward,  Mr.  Nichols,  the  first  mate, 
struck  a  whale.  The  other  whales  went  off  to 
leeward  and  I  followed  them  with  the  bark  until 
I  was  sure  the  other  boats  saw  them.  Mr.  Nichols 
then  had  his  whale  dead,  about  a  mile  to  windward, 
so  I  came  to  the  wind  on  the  port  tack ;  but  it  took 
us  some  time  to  get  up  to  the  mate,  as  we 
could  n't  carry  any  foretops'l  or  flying  jib,  as  the 
topmast  had  given  out ;  well,  I  stood  on  the  port 
tack  a  while  and  then  tacked.  When  we  got 
braced  up,  Mr.  Nichols  was  off  the  lee  bow.  I 
saw  we  were  going  to  fetch  him  all  right.  Mr. 
Nichols  had  waffed  his  whale  and  was  chasing 
some  more.  By  that  time  the  lookout  aloft  called 
that  the  three  boats  to  leeward  were  all  fast. 

"Of  course  we  were  ail  glad  of  that.  I  ran  the 
bark  alongside  of  the  whale  and  after  darting  at 
him  two  or  three  times  managed  to  get  him  along- 
side." 

Just  at  that  moment  the  lookout  reported  the 
boats  to  leeward  out  of  sight.  The  captain,  who 
was  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  men,  was  some- 
what worried  at  that,  for  the  whale  boats  had  no 
way  of  getting  the  bearings  of  the  Kathleen,  and, 
with  night  but  a  few  hours  distant,  they  ran  a 
perilous  chance  of  being  lost.  Leaving  the  cooper 
to  get  the  fluke-chain  on  the  dead  whale,  the 
master  of  the  bark  ran  aloft  to  get  the  bearings 
of  the  three  boats.  All  this  time  Mr.  Nichols 
had  given  up  chasing  his  second  whale  and  was 
observing  the  bark. 
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It  was  just  then  that  the  strange  thing  hap- 
pened which  may  sound  incredible  to  landsmen, 
but    was    coolly    accepted   by   these    veterans    of 


THE  BARK  KATHLEEN.     PHOTOGRAPHED  IN  NEW 
BEDFORD  HARBOR. 

salt-water  adventures  as  an  unlucky  turn  in  their 
perilous  lives. 

The  mate  came  alongside,  and  was  getting 
ready  to  hoist  his  boat.  The  captain  had  just 
reached  the  crosstrees  and  had  sat  down  when 
he  heard  a  whale  spout,  right  off  the  weather 
beam.  He  looked  in  that  direction  and  saw,  not 
more  than  five  hundred  feet  distant,  an  immense 
bull-whale  advancing  directly  upon  the  bark, 
flinging  his  giant  flukes  into  the  air  and  moving 
with  a  deliberate  assurance  that  indicated  his 
utter  contempt  for  anything  afloat. 

"Hi,  there,  Mr.  Nichols!"  yelled  the  captain; 
"there  's  a  big  fellow,  trying  to  get  alongside ! 
Go  and  help  him  along." 

The  mate  and  his  men  tumbled  back  into  the 
boat  and  bent  to  the  oars  with  a  will.  They  met 
the  advancing  monster  half-way,  and  the  mate 
gave  him  the  iron  "head  and  head."  But  for  some 
reason  he  failed  to  get  fast ;  and  the  whale,  in- 
stead of  sounding  or  going  to  windward  as  they 
usually  do  when  struck,  suddenly  gave  a  ferocious 
toss  with  his  flukes  that  nearly  capsized  the  whale 


boat,  and,  churning  the  water  to  foam  in  his  fury, 
rushed  head-on  for  the  bark  at  terrific  speed. 
Astounded,  the  captain  leaned  out  from  the 
crow's-nest  to  see  what  would  happen.  Thirty 
feet  from  the  vessel  the  whale  seemed  to  foresee 
the  impending  collision  and  tried  to  dive;  but  too 
late!  He  struck  the  Kathleen  just  forward  of 
the  mizzen-rigging.  with  a  crash  that  shook  her 
from  stem  to  stern.  Then  he  passed  under  the 
vessel,  lifting  her  two  or  three  feet  out  of  the 
water,  so  that  when  she  came  down  her  counters 
made  a  big  splash. 

"Is  she  stove  in  ?"  called  out  the  captain. 

"Everything  all  right,"  was  the  answer  ;  "did  n't 
hear  anything  crack." 

The  whale  had  come  out  on  the  other  side  and 
was  rolling  about  in  the  water,  dazed  and  ap- 
parently helpless.  The  mate,  seeing  this,  again 
put  his  boat  at  him,  but  Captain  Jenkins  was 
wary  of  another  encounter  with  the  monster. 

"Come  aboard,  Mr.  Nichols!"  he  ordered.  "We 
don't  want  that  whale." 

"Why  not?"  responded  the  mate;  "he  's  lying 
there  waiting  for  us." 

"Never  mind  the  whale,"  answered  the  captain. 
"Come  alongside  and  hoist  that  boat  up  as  soon 
as  you  can.     It  's  getting  dark." 

At  this  moment  a  startling  cry  was  raised  from 
the  forecastle:  "She  's  sprung  a  leak!"  The 
cooper  ran  below  and,  coming  up,  reported  the 
bark  to  be  filling  rapidly. 

The  captain  immediately  ordered  flags  set  at 
all  three  mastheads,  a  signal  for  the  boats  to 
come  in. 

"But  it  was  of  no  use,"  said  the  captain.  "De 
Viera,  one  of  the  boat  headers,  was  then  not 
more  than  a  mile  distant,  and  I  knew  he  could 
not  help  but  see  the  flags.  But  he  would  not  let 
go  the  whale  that  he  was  fast  to.  I  set  two  gangs 
to  work  right  away,  one  getting  water  and  the 
other  getting  bread.  Then  I  went  into  the  cabin 
and  found  Mrs.  Jenkins  reading.  I  told  her  to 
get  some  warm  clothing  as  soon  as  she  could,  but 
not  to  try  to  save  anything  else. 

"Well,  the  first  thing  she  did  was  to  go  for  the 
parrot  and  take  him  on  deck.  Then  she  got  a 
warm  jacket  and  an  old  shawl.  By  that  time  it 
was  time  to  take  to  the  boat,  which  we  did  with- 
out any  confusion  whatever. 

"The  bark  rolled  over  to  windward  and  sank 
five  minutes  after  we  got  clear  of  her. 

"Well,  we  got  to  Mr.  De  Viera  at  last  and 
divided  the  men  and  gave  his  boat  its  share  of 
the  bread  and  water  we  had  taken  from  the  bark. 
Then  it  was  dark,  and  very  necessary  thai  we 
should  find  the  other  boats,  for  I  knew  they  did 
not  see  the  bark  capsize  and  they  would  be  look- 
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ing  for  her  for  a  day  or  so,  with  no  water  to 
drink.  Well,  we  set  our  sails  and  steered  as 
nearly  as  we  could  to  where  we  thought  they 
ought  to  be  and  at  nine  o'clock  we  found  them." 

The  captain  divided  the  food  and  water  again ; 
then  he  lighted  a  lantern  and  put  it  in  the  stern 
of  his  boat. 

"Keep  close  together,"  he  ordered,  "and  in  the 
morning  we  will  see  about  being  rescued." 

It  was  a  terrifying  situation  which  now  con- 
fronted these  unfortunates.     They  had  five  gal- 


but  starvation  unless  he  could  find  the  other  boats. 
But  the  captain  had  been  laying  to  since  daylight, 
looking  for  the  others,  and  at  about  eight  o'clock 
sighted  Reynolds  to  windward ;  so  they  divided 
the  captain's  supply  of  water  once  more  and 
started  again. 

Then,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that 
which  none  had  dared  to  expect  happened.  Some 
one  in  the  captain's  boat  saw  the  smoke  of  a 
steamer  off  the  port  bow,  which  a  little  later 
proved  to  be  the  Borderer  of  Glasgow,   Captain 


"THE    WHALE    RUSHED    HEAD-ON    FOR    THE    BARK   AT    TERRIFIC    SPEED.' 


Ions  of  water  and  several  loaves  of  bread  to  each 
boat,  and  they  were  1060  miles  from  Barbados — 
surely  not  a  cheerful  prospect  to  go  to  sleep  over. 
When  the  sun  came  up  the  next  morning,  no 
one  boat  was  in  sight  of  the  others,  but  Third 
Mate  Reynolds  found  himself  in  a  more  terrible 
predicament  than  that  of  being  alone.  When  he 
dipped  out  a  ration  of  water  for  the  crew,  he 
found  it  was  salt !  It  had  been  in  an  open  keg 
all  night  and  had  been  splashed  with  brine. 
There  was  only  one  thing  for  him  to  do :  that 
was  to  make  for  Barbados,  so  he  stood  away 
north  by  west,  with  no  expectation  of  anything 


Ernest  Dalton.  Within  half  an  hour  the  occu- 
pants of  the  three  boats,  including  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Jenkins,  the  parrot,  and  the  three  first  offi- 
cers, were  safely  aboard,  bound  for  Pernambuco. 
In  three  weeks  they  were  in  Philadelphia. 

Eleven  days  and  nights  after  the  sinking  of  the 
Kathleen,  ten  gaunt,  half-famished  men  sailed  a 
leaky  whale  boat  into  Barbados.  De  Viera  and 
his  men,  of  the  fourth  boat,  had  had  a  rough  and 
hungry  voyage ;  but  on  the  last  day  out,  after 
having  lived  for  ten  days  on  a  gill  of  water  a  day 
for  each  man,  there  was  a  heavy  shower  and  they 
came  into  port  with  a  quart  of  drinking  water  left. 
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Chapter  II 

DUTCH    CHARACTER   IN    PAINTING 

Last  month  we  made  note  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  Dutch  painting  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  produced.  We  found  that  they 
served  not  only  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  political  and 
religious  independence,  but  also  to  bring  out  both 
in  the  nation  and  the  individual  those  qualities 
that  are  at  once  the  seed  and  the  fruit  of  true 
independence.  They  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
term — moral  character. 

Perhaps  this  might  be  denned  as  a  capacity  for 
honest  seeing  and  for  honest  doing;  and  certainly 
it  was  in  this  way  that  the  moral  character  of  the 
Dutch  displayed  itself.  It  was  equally  a  notable 
distinction  of  the  Dutch  painters.  As  a  school, 
they  were  unanimous  in  choosing  for  their  sub- 
ject life:  the  life  about  which  they  knew  most 
and  in  which  they  were  most  interested — their 
own.  They  represented  it  with  straightforward- 
ness and  sincerity.  Thus,  with  few  exceptions, 
their  motive  was  simply  and  sincerely  realistic, 
and  at  the  same  time  their  brushwork  was  extra- 
ordinarily skilful. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember  that  they 
were  not  satisfied  merely  to  imitate  what  they 
saw.  They  were  also,  and  before  everything  else, 
artists.  They  possessed,  that  is  to  say,  in  more  or 
less  degree,  the  creative  instinct.  They  did  not 
merely  copy  from  the  page  of  life,  but  took  from 
it  material  which  they  recast  into  the  language  of 
their  own  art,  giving  it  a  new  and  independent 
form  of  truth. 

I  hope  during  our  talks  on  Dutch  art  to  explain 
many  of  the  various  qualities  that  distinguished 
the  pictorial  way  of  seeing  and  rendering  a  sub- 
ject. But  it  will  be  simpler  to  consider  them  one 
by  one,  and,  on  the  present  occasion,  in  connection 
with  portraits,  we  will  begin  with  that  very  im- 
portant one,  generalization. 

If  we  look  across  a  room  to  where  a  friend  is 
sitting,  we  shall  see  the  figure,  surrounded  by  a 
variety  of  objects.  Possibly  the  figure  arrests 
so  much  of  our  attention  that  we  are  more  con- 
scious of  it  than  of  the  objects  around.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  very  likely  to  find  our  con- 
sciousness distributed  over  the  whole  scene.  At 
any  rate,  if  we  are  going  to  take  a  snapshot  of 
the  figure  with  a  camera,  we  shall  probably  find 


ourselves  thinking  about  the  surrounding  objects 
and  wondering  how  many  we  shall  include,  ex- 
actly where  we  shall  place  the  figure,  and  what 
we  shall  arrange  to  be  the  sum  total  of  our  pic- 
ture. Then,  very  likely,  we  shall  remove  some  of 
the  surrounding  objects,  to  prevent  the  picture 
being  confused,  or  shift  their  position  so  that  they 
may  better  harmonize  with  the  pose  of  the  figure, 
either  by  repeating  its  lines  or  by  being  in  con- 
trast to  them,  thus  securing  a  rhythm  and  balance 
to  the  composition.  Thus  far  we  shall  have  been 
employing  the  method  of  the  artist  who  selects 
and  arranges  his  material,  because  he  wants  his 
picture  to  be  complete  in  itself,  so  that  the  eye 
can  take  it  in  as  a  whole  and  be  thoroughly  satis- 
fied, not  oppressed  with  too  much,  or  left  with  a 
feeling  that  something  is  lacking.  In  this  way 
he  hopes  to  give  us  an  impression  not  only  of 
reality  but  also  of  pleasure  —  a  double  satisfac- 
tion— first  of  all,  that  which  comes  from  recog- 
nizing the  truth  of  his  representation,  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  satisfaction  which  the  eye  receives 
from  a  harmonious  composition. 

But  if  you  now  press  the  button  and  develop  the 
print,  the  latter,  while  possibly  agreeable  in  its 
arrangement,  will  have  this  defect :  that  almost 
every  part  of  it  is  of  uniform  distinctness  and 
emphasis.  The  photograph  will  show  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  eye  can  take  in  as  a  whole,  and  in 
the  profusion  of  details  the  main  impression  of 
the  figure  will  be  frittered  away.  Photographers 
have  felt  this  and  endeavored,  either  by  arrange- 
ment of  the  light  when  taking  the  negative  or  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  detail  in  the  course  of 
printing,  to  concentrate  the  effect  upon  the  figure 
or  upon  certain  parts  of  it.  They  have  recognized 
the  further  necessity  of  adopting  the  artist's  prin- 
ciple of  generalization,  which  is  really  the  art  of 
discovering  what  are  the  important  features  of  a 
subject  and  of  laying  most  stress  on  these,  either 
leaving  out  the  less  important  ones  altogether  or 
showing  them  less  prominently. 

Frans  Hals  so  conspicuously  had  this  faculty 
of  seeing  the  big,  essential  facts  of  his  subject 
and  of  making  a  summary  of  them,  at  once  vigor- 
ous and  conclusive,  that  he  is  reckoned  among 
the  leading  portrait-painters  of  the  world.  I 
might  have  chosen  an  example  of  his  work  that, 
by  its  simplicity  of  broad  masses,  little  disturbed 
by  detail,  would  have  illustrated  more  readily  his 


From  a  photograph  by  Franz  Hanfstaengl. 
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power  of  generalization,  but  the  picture  of  "A 
Dutch  Baby  and  Her  Nurse"  is  a  wonderful  ex- 
ample of  this  power. 

The  sumptuousness  of  the  child's  costume  is 
characteristic  of  the  period,  about  1630.  It  is 
really  that  of  a  grown-up  lady,  with  the  elaborate 
extravagance  and  cumbersomeness  that  still  char- 
acterized the  fashions  in  female  attire.  The 
"bodice  is  drawn  in  very  tight  and  prolonged  to  a 
point  in  the  front,  and  the  heavy  skirt  of  olive 
green,  stiff  with  gold  brocade,  is  extended  at  the 
hips  over  a  farthingale  or  crinoline,  while  the 
lace  of  the  cap,  ruff,  stomacher,  and  cuff's  bristles 
with  starch — the  use  of  which,  dating  from  about 
1580,  immediately  impressed  itself  upon  the  fash- 
ions of-the  time,  and  to  this  day  gives  special 
feature  to  the  caps  of  the  Dutch  peasant  women. 

In  fact,  this  little  Miss  Ilpenstein— for  such 
was  her  family  name— is  already  a  lady  of  fashion 
in  miniature ;  and  the  nurse's  evident  pride  in  her 
charge  no  doubt  reflects,  the  pride  of  the  mother, 
who,  we  may  be  sure,  had  impressed  upon  Hals 
the  necessity  of  doing  full  justice  to  this  wonder- 
ful costume.  The  canny  man  has  fulfilled  her 
wishes  and  yet,  great  artist  as  he  was,  has  con- 
trived to  make  sure  that  the  child  herself  is  not 
lost  sight  of  in  the  finery,  as  it  might  have  been. 

So  far  as  it  was  possible,  Hals  has  emphasized 
■the  character  of  a  baby,  and  of  this  baby  in  par- 


ticular:  the  soft  pudginess  of  the  flesh  texture, 
for  example,  and  the  roguish  expression  of  the 
mouth  and  eyes.  Again,  in  the  representation 
of  the  arms  and  hands,  we  are  left  in  no  doubt 
of  the  reality  of  the  form  or  of  its  action,  espe- 
cially in  the  pretty  and  very  characteristic  gesture 
of  the  right  arm  toward  the  nurse.  This  also, 
you  will  notice,  serves  to  unite  the  two,  while  the 
nurse,  also,  broadly  painted  and  of  a  type  so 
genial  and  wholesome,  reinforces  the  picture  in 
two  ways.  Firstly,  she  introduces  an  element  of 
bigness  into  the  design,  and  converts  the  whole 
into  an  arrangement  of  masses,  in  which  the 
child's  dress,  despite  its  elaborate  detail,  counts  as 
a  mass  after  all.  Secondly,  and  as  a  result,  the 
heads  and  the  hands  are  drawn  together  so  as  to 
affect  us  simultaneously.  We  recognize  the  ten- 
derness of  feeling  that  exists  between  the  woman 
and  the  little  one,  and  find  the  good  humor  of  the 
nurse  somehow  communicated  to  the  child,  too. 
In  fact,  the  general  impression  left  upon  us  is  one, 
not  of  millinery,  but  of  very  real  and  attractive 
human  nature. 

Hals'  power  of  generalizing  is  shown,  however, 
at  its  height  in  the  difficult  problem  presented  by 
his  portraits  of  groups  of  figures.  Of  these, 
which  now  hang  in  the  Municipal  Art  Gallery  of 
his  native  city,  Haarlem,  the  masterpiece  is  the 
"Reunion  of  the  Officers  of  Saint  Andrew." 
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The  various  associations  under  the  names  of 
Guilds,  Syndics,  and  the  like,  were  a  notable  fea- 
ture of  Dutch  life.  Survivals  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  individuals  combined  for  protection 
against  the  general  lawlessness  or  for  advance- 
ment in  their  common  trade  or  profession,  they 
had  become  by  the  time  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, rich  and  powerful  corporations.  In  each 
city  there  were  Guilds  of  Merchants,  of  Master 
Workmen,  and  of  Craftsmen ;  Guilds  of  Painters, 
dedicated  to  St.  Luke ;  and,  curiously  enough, 
Guilds  of  Rhetoric,  or  associations  of  artisans, 
who,  like  Bottom  the  Weaver 
and  the  ether  "rude  mechani- 
cals" in  Shakspere's  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  pro- 
duced dramatic  and  musical 
performances  that  were  dis- 
tinguished by  poetical  aspira- 
tions and  by  their  free  satires 
upon  persons  and  events.  In 
the  Guild  of  Rhetoric  at 
Haarlem,  Hals  was  elected 
a  member ;  as  he  also  was  in 
the  local  Civic  Guard.  The 
latter  organization  was 
something  like  our  National 
Guard.  Composed  of  men 
who  spent  a  portion  of  their 
leisure  in  military  practices 
as  musketeers,  crossbowmen, 
archers,  or  swordsmen,  they 
were  ready  to  act  in  an 
emergency  as  guardians  of 
the  city's  peace,  and  had 
played  an  important  part  in 
the  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence. It  was  the  Officers  of 
the  Crossbowmen  or  Arque- 
busiers  of  St.  Andrew  that 
Hals  painted  in  this  picture. 

They  are  grouped  about  a 
table  in  a  garden,  adjoining 
their  "doelen"  or  shooting 
hall,  their  colonel,  John 
Claasz  Loo,  seated  on  the  left 
with  his  hand  resting  on  a 
cane.  Each  gentleman  had 
paid  his  share  of  the  expense 
of  the  picture  and  expected 
to  get  his  money's  worth  in 
a   good    portrait    of   himself. 

Accordingly,  the  artist  made  not  so  much  a  com- 
position, as  an  arranging  of  the  figures  that 
should  bring  all  the  heads  into  view.  He  has 
managed  it  with  such  consummate  skill  that  the 
effect    seems    perfectly    unstudied,    natural    and 


spontaneous,  and  full  of  animation.  At  the  same 
time  how  wonderful  is  the  characterization  of 
each  man,  expressed  as  well  in  the  gesture  of  the 
figure  as  in  the  expression  of  the  head !  They 
are,  as  a  whole,  fine  types  of  manhood,  these 
citizen-soldiers,  intellectual  and  industrial  cap- 
tains in  the  building  of  the  republic;  men  of 
force,  shrewdness,  resolution,  here  and  there  of 
humor,  and  all  stamped  with  self-respecting  pride. 
Their  portraits  help  to  explain  the  stubbornness 
and  the  final  triumph  of  that  eighty  years  of 
struggle  against  the  mighty  power  of  Spain. 


PORTRAIT    OF    ELIZABETH    BAS.       FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    REMBRANDT. 

(SEE    PAGE    684.) 

From  a  photograph  by  Franz  Hanfstaeng]. 

But  while  the  artist  has  given  equal  impor- 
tance to  the  heads  and  frequently  to  the  hands  and 
gesture  of  the  figures,  he  has  proved  his  power 
of  generalizing  by  seeing  this  varied  group  as  a 
pictorial  whole.     He  has  not  painted  all  that  he 
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knew  to  be  there,  the  detailed  particulars  of  each 
costume,  for  example,  but  what  he  could  see  with 
an  eye  that  was  bent  on  discovering  the  pictorial 
relation  of  each  part  to  the  pictorial  whole.  Some 
details,  therefore,  are  enforced,  others  suppressed 
or  only  lightly  touched  upon,  and  all  with  so  free 
a  handling  of  the  brush,  and  with  so  fine  a  sense 
of  harmony  in  the  coloring,  that  the  group  is 
brought  vividly  within  the  comprehension  of  our 
own  eyesight,  and  in  the  picture  we  can  take  in 
as  a  whole  what  in  the  original  scene  would  have 
baffled  our  grasp  of  vision.  In  this  sense  the 
picture,  like  other  great  portraits,  is  more  "real" 
than  life. 

Rembrandt  also  was  commissioned  to  paint  a 
Civic  Guard  picture  for  the  officers  of  the  Frans 
Banning  Cocq  Company  of  Musketeers  of  Am- 
sterdam. But  instead  of  confining  his  picture  to 
a  group  of  portraits,  he  composed  a  strikingly 
beautiful  arrangement  of  light  and  shade,  in 
which,  however,  some  of  the  persons  are  ob- 
scured. So  his  patrons  were  disappointed  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  not  unreasonably. 

This  famous  picture,  popularly  known  as  "The 
Night-Watch"  is  now  one  of  the  chief  glories  of 
the  Ryks  Museum,  Amsterdam.  It  has  already  been 
copied  for  St.  Nicholas  readers,  in  April,  1905. 

But  the  artist  in  Rembrandt  was  made  up  of 
two  natures.  He  was  both  a  dreamer  and  a  real- 
ist ;  at  one  moment  a  seer  of  visions,  an  idealist 
whose  ideal  was  light ;  at  other  times  a  clear- 
sighted, straightforward  observer  of  the  appear- 
ances of  life,  with  a  wonderfully  sure  and  easy 
skill  of  workmanship.  It  is  this  latter  side  of  his 
personality,  in  which  he  shared  the  character- 
istics of  the  other  Dutch  painters  of  his  period, 
that  we  will  consider  now,  taking  as  an  example 
his  portrait  of  "Elizabeth  Bas."     (See  page  683.) 

This  lady  was  the  widow  of  Admiral  Swarten- 
hout,  one  of  Holland's  naval  heroes,  and,  as  such, 
occupied  a  distinguished  position  in  Amsterdam 
society.  Despite  the  weight  of  more  than  seventy 
years,  her  figure  is  still  erect,  the  expression  of 
her  face  alert  and  keen,  while  all  about  her  is  an 
air  of  conscious  dignity.  Let  us  see  how  Rem- 
brandt has  first  given  us  a  general  impression  of 
her  personality  and  has  then  penetrated  below  the 
exterior  and  suggested  something  of  her  inner 
self.  Bear  in  mind  the  difference  between  the 
ways  in  which  a  painter  and  a  writer  can  explain 
to  you  the  personality  of  his  subject.  The  writer 
can  gradually  make  it  known  by  description  and 
by  telling  you  what  is  in  the  mind  of  his  subject, 
and  can  invent  situations  and  dialogues  in  which 
the  personality  is  unfolded  bit  by  bit,  thus  gradu- 
ally building  up  an  impression  that,  assisted  by 
our  experience  of  life  and  people,  makes  the  sub- 


ject seem  to  live  in  our  imagination.  For  it  is 
upon  our  imagination  that  he  works  all  the  time. 
But  it  is  to  our  eye  that  the  painter  first  appeals ; 
and,  moreover,  by  one  single  showing  of  the  ex- 
terior of  the  subject.  It  is  only  through  what 
he  can  make  us  see  that  he  can  later,  if  at  all, 
appeal  also  to  our  imagination.  Sometimes  a 
painter  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  interested  in 
the  costume  of  his  subject,  in  which  case  the 
clothes  will  be  about  all  that  he  will  contrive  to 
make  us  see.  But  Rembrandt  not  only  saw  the 
every-day  outward  appearance  of  Elizabeth  Bas 
but  felt  something  of  the  personality  within ; 
feeling  as  well  as  seeing  determined  his  way  of 
painting  her,  and  it  is  by  making  us  feel  as  well 
as  see  that  he  has  appealed  to  our  imagination. 

And  how  has  he  stirred  our  feelings  ?  Of 
necessity,  remember,  through  what  he  can  make 
us  see.  The  first  thing  was  to  put  our  feeling  in 
tune  with  the  general  air  of  dignity  and  quiet 
force  that  she  possessed.  It  shall  be  accomplished 
by  what  must  be  first  seen — the  composition. 
This  placing  of  the  figure  in  its  black  dress 
against  a  dull  grayish  background  and  the  spot- 
ting of  the  otherwise  dark  expanse  with  the  flesh- 
tints  of  the  face  and  hands  and  -with  masses 
of  white  cap,  ruff,  and  cuffs,  produce  a  feeling  of 
ample  restfulness,  of  imposing  assertion,  and  of 
equally  pronounced  reserve,  that  mingle  in  a 
calm  and  stately  dignity.  So  much  for  the  general 
impression. 

But  if  we  study  the  hands  we  shall  find  that, 
notwithstanding  their  tranquil  pose,  there  is  noth- 
ing passive  about  them.  On  the  contrary,  we  may 
detect  in  them  a  certain  energy  in  reserve,  and, 
despite  the  bigness  of  the  fingers,  a  latent 
nervous  force.  We  feel  this  same  energy  and 
force  continued  through  the  erectness  of  the 
figure,  until  they  reach  their  full  expression  in 
the  face.  Note,  by  the  way,  the  effect  of  the  cap 
and  ruff;  how  their  simple  surfaces  throw  into 
marked  relief  the  subtle  modeling  of  the  head. 
Then  mark  the  height  and  breadth  of  forehead, 
and  how  we  are  made  to  realize  the  skull  bone 
and  the  wrinkled  flesh ;  the  keen  eyes,  glancing 
steadily  out  from  under  the  eaves  of  the  brows ; 
the  nose,  straight  and  strong,  yet  with  nostrils 
sensitive ;  the  mouth,  firm  set,  though  flexible, 
with  lines  that  indicate  a  mingling  of  gracious- 
ness  and  decision. 

And  now,  what  manner  of  lady  was  this  Eliza- 
beth Bas?  I  stop  with  the  question,  for  I  have 
tried  to  show  you  what  to  see,  even  something  of 
how  to  feel.  But  to  what  extent  and  in  what  way 
the  sight  and  feeling  affect  your  own  imagination, 
it  is  for  you  yourself  to  discover. 

Rembrandt  and  Hals  were  the  great  portrait- 
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T-C0L.E   Sc. 

"PORTRAIT    OF    PAUL    POTTER,"    BY    VAN    DER    HELST. 

ENGRAVED    BY   TIMOTHY    COLE,  FROM    THE    PAINTING    IN    THE    HAGUE    MUSEUM. 

painters   of    Holland,   and   they   rank   among  the  Janzoon  van  Ceulen,  and  Ferdinand  Bol.     Gerard 

greatest  in  the  world.     Some  of  the  other  Dutch  Terburg,    a    very    skilful    painter    of    small    por- 

portrait-painters  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  traits,  we  shall  discuss  in  the  chapter  on  pictures 

Bartholomeus   van   der    Heist,   Cornelis-Cornelsz,  of  domestic  life. 


THESE   ARE    MY    BIRTHDAY    PRESENTS!' 
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ESTELLA 

There  was  a  wee  girl  named  Estella 
Who  owned  an  enormous  umbrella ; 
Till  one  day  in  a  gale 
With  lightning  and  hail 
The  umbrella  went  up  with  Estella. 
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Up  in  the  heart  of  the  great  Appalachian  forest 
is  a  little  colony  of  young  Americans  who  can 
truly  be  called  woodsmen,  for  they  are  living  and 
working  amid  the  woodland  to  gain  such  a  know- 
ledge of  the  tree  that  they  can  earn  a  livelihood 
from  their  skill  in  what  the  scientist  calls  for- 
estry. The  geography  tells  us  in  a  general  way 
that  our  forests  are  among  our  greatest  re- 
sources. On  the  maps  of  many  States  you  will 
find  here  and  there  big  black  or  darkened  patches 
that  are  marked  "forests." 

These  patches  are  especially  noticeable  on  the 
maps  of  such  States  as  Washington  and  Oregon 
in  the  Pacific  region,  and  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
and  Michigan  in  what  we  usually  term  the  North- 


west. But  turn  to  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Tennessee,  and  here  you  will  see  the 
patches  that  the  geography  notes  as  the  forests  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountains. 

Yes,  the  woods  of  America  are  one  of  its  great- 
est sources  of  benefit  to  us,  for  in  a  single  year 
the  lumber  that  is  sawed  from  the  trees,  the  fuel 
that  comes  from  them  for  our  fires,  the  wood- 
pulp  made  into  paper,  the  telegraph-poles,  the 
bark  covering  that  goes  into  leather  and  acid  are 
some  of  the  items  that  pay  the  nation  a  revenue 
of  nearly  a  billion  and  a  quarter  of  dollars.  Why, 
the  fagots  and  kindling  which  heat  our  homes 
and  cook  our  food  amount  to  over  one  third  of  a 
billion  of  dollars  alone.     Just  the  beams,  planks, 
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BILTMORE.       MR.   GEORGE    VANDERBILT  S    RESIDENCE    ON    HIS    VAST    ESTATE 
IN    THE    MOUNTAINS    OF    NORTH    CAROLINA. 


and  shingles  that  are  cut  in  the  25,000  mills  re- 
quire forty  billion  "board"  feet  annually.  So  it  is 
that  a  great  army  is  employed  in  our  woods  just 
to  handle  the  ax  and  the  saw  in  the  timber  indus- 
try. Such  have  been  their  inroads  that  really 
enormous  tracts  of  forest  have  been  stripped. 
The  lumbering  has  been  done  recklessly  and 
wastefully,  without  regard  to  caring  for  the 
young  trees.  Often  the  timbermen  have  left 
great  stumps  to  rot  and  decay,  so  that  in  Wash- 


A    SQUAD   OF    FORESTRY    STUDENTS   AT   WORK 
IN    A   CLEARING. 

ington  and  Oregon  experts  say  that  fully  a  third 
of  the  value  of  the  woodland  thus  "cut  over*'  has 
been  wasted. 

About  twenty  years  ago  a  New  York  million- 
aire went  down  among  the  highlands  of   North 


Carolina.  So  pleased  was  he  with  the  scenery, 
the  climate,  and  other  attractions  of  nature,  that 
here  he  determined  to  have  his  home,  and,  cutting 
off  the  top  of  a  mountain,  he  built  a  mansion, 
which,  with  the  grounds  surrounding  it,  forms 
what  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  country-seat 
in  America.  Well,  it  ought  to  be,  considering  the 
millions  he  spent  in  laying  out  boulevards,  land- 
scape gardens,  and  other  vistas,  but  the  story  of 
how  George  Vanderbilt  created  Biltmore  is  too 
long  to  be  told  here,  and  is  referred  to  because  if 
he  had  not  been  drawn  into  the  wilderness  this 
article  would  probably  have  never  been  written. 

The  wildness,  the  bigness  of  the  woodland, 
fascinated  him  as  it  has  other  nature  lovers.  He 
wanted  to  preserve  it,  yet  to  make  it  of  use,  and  to 
retain  its  beauty,  so  he  began  adding  forest  after 
forest  to  his  estate,  until  he  is  now  the  actual  lord 
over  a  domain  that  comprises  200  square  miles  of 
hill  and  valley,  much  of  which  is  tree-covered.  It 
includes  Mount  Pisgah,  which  juts  up  above  the 
clouds  to  a  height  of  over  a  mile  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  After  he  had  secured  this  little  em- 
pire, the  question  that  arose  was  how  he  could 
best  make  it  serve  his  purposes.  Timbermen  say 
that  if  all  the  good  trees  were  cut  off  to-day,  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  would  get  so  much  money  from  the 
lumber  that  he  would  be  far  more  than  repaid  for 
the  cost  of  the  land,  because  the  forest  is  so  dense 
in  many  places.  But  he  wants  to  keep  the  wood- 
land "growing  perpetually,"  yet  make  it  pay  for 
itself  and  yield  enough  money  yearly  to  meet  the 
expense  of  fencing  it,  with  taxes  and  other  out- 
lay. Thus  it  is  that  the  "Biltmore  Rangers,"  as 
they  may  be  called,  have  a  working  ground  yet  a 
playground  which  is  unlike  that  possessed  by  any 
other  set  of  youngsters  in  the  world.  Here  they 
live  the  sort  of  life  that  appeals  to  the  boy  who 
has  good  red  blood  in  his  veins,  for  it  is  a  life  in 
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the  open,  where  the  tree,  the  bush,  the  leaf,  and 
blossom  are  daily  giving  him  knowledge  of  wood- 
craft; where  the  mountain  challenges  him  to  as- 
cend it;  where  he  is  continually  in  the  midst  of 
the  air  and  sunshine  of  the  hill  country.  No  won- 
der boys  have  come  here  from  homes  from  Maine 
to  California,  as  these  Rangers  are  a  national 
organization,  numbering  few  from  the  surround- 
ing country.  They  are  here,  as  stated,  to  learn  of 
the  tree  — its  growth,  its  value,  but  they  are  also 
gaining  an  invaluable  knowledge  of  nature  in 
general  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  Out- 
doors which  is  just  as  beneficial. 

Every  month  in  the  year  there  is  something  to 
do  at  Biltmore.  Even  in  the  winter  they  are  busy 
in  the  open,  for  between  November  and  April 
their  headquarters  are  in  Biltmore  Village,  laid 
out  by  the  founder  of  the  estate  like  a  model 
English  town.  On  its  outskirts  is  a  forest 
of  8000  acres,  which  you  will  find  divides  into 
over  twelve  square  miles.  From  this  comes  a  third 
of  the  fuel  burned  by  the  city  of  Asheville.  Here 
the  boys  study  the  trees  best  suited  for  fire-wood, 
the  way  to  handle  the  ax  in  felling  them,  how  to 
saw  and  pile  cord-wood,  also  to  calculate  how 
much  fuel  wood  is  contained  in  an  acre  of  stand- 
ing timber  — an  easy  task  when  you  know  how. 
In  and  about  this  forest  are  stretches  of  old  farm 
lands  abandoned  by  the  former  owners  because 


and  other  hard  woods  found  oh  the  estate,  and 
during  the  last  year  thus  turned  a  hundred  acres 


STUDENTS    LEARNING    HOW    TO    TELL    DIFFERENT    KINDS 
OF  TREES   FROM   THEIR   TWIGS  AND    FLOWERS. 

into  a  tree  plantation.  When  this  "crop"  is  ready 
to  cut,  the  value  of  the  wood  will  be  so  much  as 
to  well  repay  the  time,  labor,  and  expense  of  re- 
foresting. The  fire-wood  industry  is  so  profita- 
ble because  those  who  burn  "Biltmore  wood"  can 
always   rely   on   getting  the  kind  that  gives  the 


BILTMORE        FORESTRY    BOYS. 


regarded  as  worthless,  but  the  young  woodsmen 
have  proved  that  they  are  fit  for  tree-growing. 
Part  of  their  duties  is  the  "reforesting,"  as  it  is 
called,  of  his  bare  soil.  They  set  out  ash,  cherry, 
Vol.  XXXVI.-87. 


most  heat,  as  it  is  the  product  of  a  scientifically 
conducted  wood  yard. 

With  the  April  days,  the  young  foresters  pack 
their  instruments,  tools,  and  clothes,  mount  their 
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ponies,   and  trail  through  the  wilderness  to  the     border  of  civilization.     Here  they  are  woodsmen 
foothills   of  Pisgah.     Here  they  get  among  the     in  truth.     Under  the  shadow  of  old  Pisgah  they 


THE    HOME    OF   A    FOREST    RANGER. 


tan-bark  trees  and  for  a  month  or  so  they  work  in 
peeling  off  the  bark,  figuring  on  how  much  bark  a 
tree  will  yield,  packing  the  bark  for  shipment,  also 
in  analyzing  such  wood  as  chestnut,  which  con- 
tains a  valuable  sap  used  for  chemical  prepara- 
tions. In  a  year  the  boys  "harvest"  1500  tons  of 
tan-bark,  which  goes  into  tannic  acid  at  an  Ashe- 
ville  factory.     With  the  middle  of  May,  camp  is 


THE    INTERIOR    OF    A    BOY    FORESTER  S    CABIN    IN    THE    CAROLINA    WOODLAND 


again  "struck,"  and  the  party  go  farther  into  the 
wild  until  they  are  miles  away  from   even  the 


are  amid  the  primeval  forest.  They  become 
timber  "cruisers,"  which  means  that  they  go- 
through  a  tract,  estimating  the  quantity  of  hard- 
wood and  other  lumber  it  contains,  without  cut- 
ting down  a  tree.  Scaling  the  trunk  of  a  big  oak 
or  pine,  the  young  forester  measures  its  girth  at 
different  heights,  the  thickness  of  the  limbs  worth 
sawing,  and  notes  them  in  his  book.  If  a  tree  is 
blown  down,  he  can  tell  by 
examination  how  much  is- 
good  and  how  much  is  de- 
cayed. His  surveying  in- 
struments give  him  ground 
measurements,  heights,  and! 
grades,  so  that  after  a 
"cruise"  he  can  map  down 
an  acre  or  a  hundred-acre 
"stand,"  and  tell  you  not 
only  how  many  board  feet 
it  contains,  but  the  varieties 
of  wood  and  what  it  is. 
worth  at  the  market  price. 

The  Ranger  at  Biltmore 
learns  the  business  of  the 
logger— cutting  down  trees 
and  hauling  them  from  the 
forest ;  also  another  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  industry 
of  the  forest— that  of  the 
mill  worker,  for  the  boys 
keep  two  sawmills  whirring 
and  humming  while  they  are  in  the  Pisgah  foot- 
hills.    All  have  a  taste  of  actual  service  in  the: 
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mills.  They  become  familiar  with  the  handling 
of  logs  on  the  deck  and  on  the  carriage ;  they 
compare  the  actual  output  of  logs  with  the  output 
as  designated  by  the  various  log  rules,  and  they 
grade  the  lumber  as  it  comes  from  the  saw.  By 
actual  practice,  they  know  how  boards  are  piled 
and  how  the  piles  are  arranged  in  the  yard. 
They  are  required  to  show  by  charts  and  draw- 
ings how  each  machine  in  the  mill  works  and  its 
relation    to    other    machines.      When    a    mill    is 


its  new  position,  thus  gaining  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  mechanical  operation  of  a  mill. 


A    YOUNG    FORESTER    USING    HIS    ARM    FOR 
MEASURING. 

moved  from  one  point  to  another,  they  aid  in  tak- 
ing down  the  machinery  and  in  setting  it  up  in 


■ 


A  YOUNG  FORESTER  ASCENDING  A  TREE 
WITH  FOOT  "CLIMBERS." 

Between  five  and  ten  miles  of  road  are  built  in 
Pisgah  Forest  annually.  These  roads  are  sur- 
veyed and  laid  out  by  its  guardians.  In  this 
connection  they  also  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
bridge-building.  The  building  of  tramroads  and 
making  of  log  chutes  sometimes  come  within  their 
experience.  They  have  frequent  exercises  in 
running  compass  lines,  in  establishing  boundaries, 
and  in  making  plane-table  surveys. 

For  ten  years  American  boys  have  thus  been 
studying  in  this  school  of  the  wild.  Already  it 
has  shown  its  value  to  the  nation,  for  not  a  few 
of  those  who  have  left  it  are  serving  the  country 
in  our  great  national  parks  and  other  forest  re- 
serves where  the  Government  is  protecting  the 
woodland.  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  present  chief  of 
the  Forest  Service,  spent  years  amid  the  Appa- 
lachians, but  ably  filling  his  place  are  Dr.  Carlos 
Schenck  and  Dr.  Clifton  Howe,  to  whom  the 
owner   of   Biltmore   has   intrusted   his   woodland, 
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and  who  are  at  the  head  of  this  unique  colony  of 
active  American  boys  in  the  Carolina  overland. 

The  effect  that  such  schools  of  nature  will  have 
upon  the  future  of  our  country  can  only  be  hinted 
at,  considering  the  great  necessity  for  more  know- 
ledge about  our  woodland,  especially  the  way  by 
which  we  can  make  it  a  permanent  benefit  to  the 
nation.  In  May,  1908,  there  gathered  at  the  White 
House  a  group  of  the  most  notable  men  who  have 
ever  assembled  in  Washington.  They  were  called 
together  by  President  Roosevelt  merely  to  discuss 
the  best  methods  of  "conserving"  our  national  re- 


masses  of  the  people  are  so  densely  ignorant.     In 
fact,  this  was  one  of  the  chief  subjects  for  dis- 


SHOWING    A    NEW    FORESTER    HOW    TO    CUT   A 
TREE   FOR   TURPENTINE. 

sources.  Governors  of  States,  authorities  on 
farming,  lumbering,  irrigation,  commerce,  and 
other  great  public  questions,  gave  their  opinions 
on  how  the  nation  is  literally  wasting  its  sub- 
stance, and  explained  their  plans  for  stopping  this 
national  extravagance.  During  the  conference  it 
was  admitted  that  one  of  our  greatest  needs  was 
a   knowledge    of    forestry,    of    which    the    great 


MR.  GIFFORD    PINCHOT.       HEAD    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 
GOVERNMENT    BUREAU    OF    FORESTRY. 

cussion,  and  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
President  Roosevelt  called  the  congress.  How 
he  regarded  the  necessity  of  woodcraft  is  best 
shown  by  quoting  his  own  words,  uttered  as  far 
back  as  five  years  ago : 

"The  forest  problem  is  iri  many  ways  the  most 
vital  internal. problem  of  the  United  States.  The 
very  existence  of  lumbering— the  fourth  great  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States— depends  on  the  suc- 
cess of  our  work  as  a  nation  in  putting  practical 
forestry  into  effective  operation.  The  United 
States  is  exhausting  its  forest  supplies  far  more 
rapidly  than  they  are  being  produced.  The  one 
remedy  is  the  introduction  of  practical  forestry 
on  a  large  scale." 

So  it  is  that  in  the  mountain  Southland  an  il- 
lustration is  shown  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's words,  and  here  young  Americans  are  being 
educated  for  the  work  which  he  so  emphatically 
said  must  be  done.  As  we  have  said,  they  have 
come  to  Carolina  all  the  way  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia, but  they  also  include  the  rich  as  well  as 
the  poor.  The  son  of  the  millionaire  does  not  hes- 
itate to  put  on  the  sweater  and  the  blouse,  to 
handle  the  saw  as  well  as  the  tape  and  transit, 
side  by  side  with  the  boy  who  has  gone  into  the 
wilderness  because  forced  by  fortune  to  choose 
some  career  to  support  himself. 


JUST  IMAGINE  IT! 

{Nonsense   Verse) 

BY  FREDERICK  MOXON 


If  Fishes  all  had  feathers, 
And  Birds  had  fins  and  scales ; 
If  Foxes  had  no  "brushes," 
And  Guinea-pigs  had  tails; 
If  Elephants  could  cackle, 
And  Hens  could  curl  a  trunk ; 
If  Frogs  could  nibble  turnips, 
And  Sheep  could  dive,  ker-plunk; 
If  Dogs  were  fond  of  me-owing, 
And  Cats  were  heard  to  bark ; 


If  Owls  swam  best  by  daylight, 
And  Ducks  saw  most  at  dark ; 
If  Everything  was  Anything, 
And  Nothing  was  The  Same ; 
If  Nonsense  Verse  was' serious, 
And  Life  was  just  a  game; 
If  you  and  I  were  Somebody  Else, 
And  not  like  You  and  Me : 
How  very  A'sdoi-A'A.mi  Topsy-turvydom 
would  be  ! 


AN    IMPUDENT    PUPPY. 
From  an  engraving  by  Alfred  Lucas,  of  the  painting  by  J.  S.  Noble.     By  permission  of  Fischel,  Adler  and  Schwarz. 
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Chapter  XVI 


THE    HEMLOCK 


The  camp  mother's  birthday  had  come  and  an 
exhibition  of  water  sports  was  to  be  given  in  her 
honor.  The  program  was  to  open  with  the 
swimming  race  of  the  "Freshies,"  as  the  experts 
called  the  beginners ;  and  there  they  stood  on  the 
float,  five  girls  with  arms  extended  above  their 
heads.  The  whistle  blew;  the  five  dived  as  one, 
and,  coming  up  again,  struck  out  abreast  for  the 
anchored  canoe  —  their  goal.  The  onlookers  saw 
one  after  another  drop  behind,  until  a  blonde  head 
and  a  dark  one  were  in  advance  of  the  rest. 
Winifred  Russell  of  the  light  locks  was  a  strong 
swimmer,  but  her  determined  little  antagonist 
was  keeping  up  with  her,  neck  and  neck. 

"Get  ahead  of  her,  Winnie,  —  for  the  honor  of  the 
Juniors!"  called  Grace  Gardner,  Winifred's  chum. 
"Don't  let  a  little  lower  classman  beat  you !" 

"Oh,  Jean,"  cried  Cecily.  "Do  beat,  for  the 
honor  of  the  Silver  Sword!" 

And  now  there  remained  only  a  few  strokes 
before  the  finish.  "Jean  's  ahead!"  screamed 
Cecily.  A  moment  more,  and  cheers  and  clap- 
ping burst  forth.    Jean  was  clinging  to  the  canoe. 

Carol  waded  out  to  meet  the  victor,  who  came 
swimming  in  to  shore.  "Come  to  my  arms,  my 
pupil !  I  'd  rather  lose  a  hundred  races  myself, 
than  have  you  beaten!"  she  cried,  and  extin- 
guished Jean  in  a  watery  embrace.  Then  she  led 
her  up  to  Mrs.  Brook,  to  receive  her  prize,  a  new 
picnic  luncheon  basket. 

The  races  of  the  experts  followed.  Then  came 
"Walking  the  Wet  Pole."  The  big  camp  flagpole 
had  been  fastened  horizontally  to  the  dock,  so  as 
to  stretch  out  over  the  water,  and  the  feat  con- 
sisted in  walking  the  length  of  it,  to  capture  the 
tiny  flag  at  the  end.  Girl  after  girl  made  the  at- 
tempt, took  a  few  steps,  swayed,  and  ignomin- 
iously  jumped  into  the  water.  Poor  Jean  lost  her 
balance  the  instant  that  she  heard  Frances  call, 
"Go  it,  Giraffe!"  and  the  Mouse,  herself,  went 
over  at  the  fifth  step,  although  she  had  tried  the 
unfair  trick  of  sewing  adhesive  plaster  to  the 
soles  of  her  stockings.  Betty  was  the  poorest 
swimmer  in  camp,  and  was  expected  to  win  at 
most  only  the  consolation  prize ;  but  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  every  one  she  kept  her  equilibrium, 
and  when  at  last  she  did  plunge  down,  the  flag 
was  clutched  triumphantly  in  her  hand.  Her 
prize  was  a  fine  new  trout-pole. 


The  sports  ended  with  guide-boat  and  canoe 
races.  Carol  and  Cecily  excelled  all  the  others  in 
skill  at  the  paddle,  and  two  days  later  they  were 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  show  their  prowess  in 
a  wider  field.  For  a  challenge  had  come  to 
Fluairarwee. 

There  were  four  boys'  camps,  all  within  a  ra- 
dius of  twenty  miles  from  Halcyon :  Poke-o'- 
Moonshine  at  Blue  Heron  Pond,  Pitch-off  at 
Crystal  Lake,  Tamarack  and  Catamount  at  Lake 
Algonquin,  —  and  the  time  had  come  for  their  an- 
nual regatta.  Halcyon  Lake  was  chosen  for  the 
contest  on  account  of  its  central  position;  and  as 
the  region  of  Huairarwee  was  to  be  invaded,  the 
boys  gallantly  sent  the  girls  a  challenge  for  the 
doubles,  offering  them  a  good  handicap.  The 
girls  accepted  with  enthusiasm,  and  immediately 
selected  Carol  and  Cecily  as  their  champions. 

The  course  was  to  run  from  Big  Pine  Camp 
on  the  opposite  shore,  around  a  stake-boat  and 
back  again,  — a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  — and  on 
hearing  that  the  girls  were  to  take  part  Mr.  Clin- 
ton offered  a  cup  as  a  prize. 

Carol  sent  home  for  her  own  beautiful  cedar 
canoe,  the  Hist-o-Hist.  The  night  before  the  re- 
gatta it  arrived,  revarnished  and  polished  smooth, 
and  consigned  to  the  care  of  Hiram  Bolster,  the 
Halcyon  boatman,  who  had  pledged  himself  to 
have  it  unpacked  and  delivered  at  Huairarwee  in 
ample  time  for  the  race. 

The  eventful  morning  came ;  nine  o'clock 
passed;  no  Bolster,  no  canoe.  Douglas  was  de- 
spatched to  hurry  matters,  and  brought  back  the 
message  from  Hiram's  wife  that  "Pa  was  off 
somewheres,  but  he  would  n't  fergit." 

"I  'd  like  to  dynamite  that  old  Bolster!"  ex- 
claimed Carol.  "He  promised  faithfully  he  'd 
have  that  canoe  up  in  time,  and  here  it  's  five 
minutes  after  ten !  Well,  we  '11  simply  have  to 
take  one  of  these  canoes.  Oh,  dear !  but  it  's  too 
maddening !  I  want  my  own  little  Hist-o-Hist. 
We  're  chums  and  we  understand  each  other. 
Hiram  Bolster,  you  're  a  double-dyed  fraud ! 
Well,  come  along,"  she  added,  "let  's  take  the 
Yale.    That  ought  to  bring  us  luck !" 

Carol  took  her  place  in  the  Yale  with  Eunice 
and  Nancy  to  paddle  her  to  the  rendezvous;  and 
Cecily  embarked  with  Helen  and  Betty  in  the 
Glide-away.  Most  of  the  girls  were  going  by  boat 
to  the  races,  but  Jean  and  Frances  were  among 
those  left  to  drive  with  Fraulein  Bunsen  and  Stella 
around  the  head  of  the  lake  to  Big  Pine  Camp. 
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'THE    IIIST-O'HIST   WAS    PUTTING    A    DISTANCE    BETWEEN    HERSELF 
AND   THE    ROWBOAT."      (SEE    PAGE   698.) 


"Jean,"  Carol  called  back,  "if 
Bolster  should  come  before  you 
start,  make  him  bring  the  Hist 
on  after  us  as  fast  as  he  can. 
There  's  just  a  chance  we  might 
get  it  in  time." 

"I  will,"  Jean  promised.  "I  '11 
stay  right  here  and  watch  for 
him."  She  and  Frances  stayed 
on  the  beach,  skipping  stones 
over  the  water,  while  the  other 
girls  waited  in  the  road  for  the 
carriage. 

"Hello !"  a  voice  like  a  fog- 
horn roared  behind  them.  Both 
girls  jumped.  There  stood  Bob 
and  Ted  Talcott,  who  had  just 
emerged  from  the  Hurricane 
trail,  and  stolen  softly  up  to 
them.  The  older  boy  had  a 
megaphone  at  his  lips. 

"Gracious  !  How  you  scared 
me !"  cried  Jean. 

"You  nearly  made  me  deaf 
for  life!"  declared  Frances. 
"Are  n't  you  boys  going  to  the 
races?" 

"We  went  shooting  with 
Douglas's  rifle,  and  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton found  it  out,  so  he  won't  let 
us  go." 

"We  're  going  up  in  your  big 
hemlock,"  said  Ted.  "We  can 
see  the  stake-boat,  anyhow,  from 
there.     Come  on  up,  too." 

"I  just  will!"  cried  Jean. 
"Then  if  we  see  Bolster  I  '11 
megaphone  to  him  not  to  stop 
but  to  take  the  canoe  right  on 
as  quick  as  he  can.  The  old 
poke  has  n't  brought  Carol's 
canoe  yet,"  she  explained. 
"Hurry,  before  the  carriage 
comes." 

"I  'm  going  up,  too ;  we  'II 
break  our  necks,  but  what  do 
we  care  !"  said  Frances,  gaily. 

"We  '11  go  ahead  and  pull  you 
up  when  you  get  stuck,"  said 
Bob. 

"We  don't  want  to  be  helped. 
We  can  get  up  as  well  as  you 
can!"  said  Frances,  scornfully. 

Airs.  Brook's  hemlock  was 
famous  —  a  real  giant,  dwarfing 
all  the  other  trees  for  miles 
around.     Years  before  a  series 
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of  steps  had  been  nailed  up  the  trunk,  and  a  plat- 
form built  far  up  among  the  lofty  branches,  the 
lowest  of  which  were  at  a  dizzy  height.  If  Mrs. 
Brook  had  not  forbidden  the  campers  to  climb  the 
hemlock,  it  was  because  she  had  not  dreamed  that 
even  the  leader  of  the  battle  maids  would  be  fired 
with  such  an  ambition. 

Jean  and  Frances  felt  their  hearts  fail  them  a 
little  as  they  gazed  up.  At  last  the  lowest  branch 
was  reached,  and  working  their  way  from  bough 
to  bough  they  gained  the  platform.  Far  in  the  dis- 
tance they  could  see  the  stake-boat  with  its  flags, 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  the  recreant  Bolster. 

"There  's  a  boat,  off  to  the  races  !"  said  Frances. 


If  Jean  and  Frances  had  waved  their  hands  to 
her  from  an  air-ship,  Fraulein  could  not  have 
been  more  amazed.  Her  exclamation  ran  up  the 
scale  to  high  "C"  as  she  rushed  toward  the  tree. 

"We  thought  we  might  signal  to  Bolster/'  Jean 
called  down. 

"Come  up,  too,  Fraulein  !"  shouted  Frances. 

"You  ask  me  to  climb  up!  To  kill  myself!" 
cried  Fraulein.  "No,  but  I  send  Douglas  after 
you  to  help  you  down  — dat  you  break  not  your 
necks !  You,  Bob  and  Ted,  it  is  you  vat  took  my 
girls  up  dat  tree !  I  tell  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  he 
vill  expel  you  from  his  camp!" 

Douglas  went  up  the  tree  as  easily  as  a  mon- 


IN    ANSU'KK 


"Those  are  the  Fultons  who  came  to  our  festi- 
val !  Give  me  the  megaphone,  quick  !"  cried  Jean, 
seized  with  a  brilliant  idea,  and  she  called 
through  the  great  horn,  "Hello  !  hello  !  Tell,  them 
to  wait  for  Miss  Armstrong's  canoe!"  The  others 
helped  her  in  her  wild  hallooing  by  shouting  at 
the  top  of  their  lungs,  Frances  executing  a  very 
war-dance  in  her  excitement  The  young  people 
in  the  boat  looked  up  and  waved,  but  Jean 
dropped  the  megaphone.  "Horrors  !  It  is  n't  the 
Fultons  at  all !"  she  groaned.  They  're  strangers  !" 

A  whistle  sounded  from  below.  Douglas  was 
coming  to  announce  that  the  buckboard  was  wait- 
ing. "Hello!  How  did  you  get  up  there?"  he 
called,  stopping  beneath  the  hemlock. 

"Be  quiet !  Here  comes  teacher  !  Now  we  '11 
catch  it!"  said  Ted,  for  at  that  moment  Fraulein 
came  out  to  see  what  the  shouting  meant. 


r   FORWARD."      (SEE    PAGE   699. 1 


key.  "Well,  you  're  great  old  climbers!"  he  said, 
admiringly,  when  he  reached  the  platform.  "It 
was  mighty  nervy  work  for  girls !" 

"Do  you  think  we  '11  be  in  time  for  the  dou- 
bles?" asked  Jean. 

"We  '11  have  to  hurry,"  replied  Douglas. 

They  came  down  slowly  and  cautiously,  poor 
Fraulein  watching  them  anxiously. 

"Meine  kinder,  how  could  you!"  said  Fraulein, 
reproachfully,  as  they  reached  the  ground.  "Sup- 
pose you  had  been  killed — den  vat  would  de  poor 
parents  do?" 

Frances  giggled. 

"Dis  is  no  laughing  matter,  Frances,"  said 
Fraulein,  severely.  "It  is  a  vunder  you  did  not 
lose  your  lives  !  You  did  very,  very  wrong.  Ach, 
did  you  not  know  better?  Ach  weh,  your  frocks; 
how  dirty  !     And  Jean,  you  haff  torn  your  skirt !" 
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Then  for  the  first  time  the  girls  noticed  the 
state  of  their  apparel.  Frances  ruefully  exam- 
ined the  sleeves  of  her  white  guimpe,  which  were 
torn  and  soiled,  though  her  brown  linen  skirt  had 
withstood  the  climb.  Jean  looked  down  aghast 
at  her  blue  chambray,  ripped  at  the  belt  and  dis- 
playing a  jagged  rent. 

"My  children,"  said  Fraulein,  "it  does  me  much 
sorrow  to  tell  you,  but  if  ve  start  not  directly  ve 
shall  be  too  late  to  see  our  girls  race,  and  ve  haff 
to  leaf  you  behind.  Dere  is  no  time  to  vait  for 
you  to  change  your  frocks." 

"It  won't  take  a  second,"  said  Frances. 

"Why,  Fraulein;  we  can't  stay  at  home!"  cried 
Jean.     "We  must  see  Carol  and  Cecily  race !" 

"Can't  we  wait  for  them?  I  '11  driv,e  fast," 
said  Douglas.  But  Fraulein  was  firm.  "If  ve 
vait  for  you  no  vun  vill  see  the  race,"  she  said. 
"I  cannot  disappoint  Gladys  and  Grace  and 
Pamela  just  because  you  are  naughty." 

"Then  we  '11  go  without  changing  our  dresses!" 
cried  Jean,  with  growing  excitement.  "People 
won't  be  looking  at  us!  They  '11  be  looking  at 
the  races!  I  must  go,  Fraulein!  I  will!  My 
best  friends  are  going  to  race  and  I  must  see 
them!    They  '11  feel  dreadfully  if  I  don't!" 

"They  can  roll  up  in  the  carriage  robes ;  then 
they  won't  show,"  Douglas  suggested.  "Now, 
Jean,  if  you  had  a  pin—" 

"No,  you  cannot  go  to  de  Clintons'  camp  like 
vild  Indians;  all  de  summer  people  vill  be  dere," 
said  Fraulein.  "Ve  cannot  disgrace  Mrs.  Brook. 
You  vould  haff  to  dress  your  hair,  too,  and  dere 
is  no  time ;  ve  are  late  now.  I  am  sorry,  dear 
girls,  but  if  you  vill  be  jimboys!" 

"Jimboys !"  tittered  Frances.  "Jean,  you  and  I 
are  jimboys!" 

"Go  to  your  tent,  Frances!"  Fraulein  com- 
manded, sternly.  "And  you,  naughty  boys,  go 
home  immediately !" 

Sheepishly  the  young  squires  departed. 

"I  will  not  stay  at  home !"  declared  Jean,  her 
eyes  flashing.  But  Fraulein  could  not  stay  to 
argue.  She  hurried  Douglas  away,  and  Jean 
could  only  follow  Frances  to  their  tent.  She 
changed  her  dress  in  a  fury,  throwing  the  torn 
chambray  across  the  floor. 

Chapter  XVII 

THE  HIST-O-HIST 

While  Jean  was  still  in  the  tent,  storming  in  the 
bitterness  of  her  disappointment,  Frances,  in  a 
clean  guimpe,  went  off  to  the  kitchen  to  console 
herself  with  cookies,  and  came  running  back  with 
the  tidings:  "The  canoe  's  come!"  Out  flew  Jean, 
fastening  a  last  button.  Sure  enough,  there,  float- 
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ing  jauntily,  tied  to  the  stern  of  a  guide-boat,  was 

the  cedar  canoe,  a  dainty  little  queen  of  the  water. 

"Bolster  must  have  come  while  we  were  dress- 


he 


gone 


take 


exclaimed    Jean. 
it    over   myself ! 


ing,    and    now 
"Frances,    I    'm   going   to 
There  may  be  time  yet!" 

"Good  for  you,  Giraffe !  I  '11  go,  too,  and  we  '11 
have  a  jolly  old  lark  !"  said  Frances,  joyously. 

"We  '11  have  to  take  the,  guide-boat  and  tow  the 
canoe,"  said  Jean.    "Let  me  row— I  'm  strong." 

They  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  pushing 
the  boat  off,  but  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
afloat.  Jean  took  the  oars  and  began  to  pull  vig- 
orously for  the  opposite  shore. 

"I  'm  going  to  untie  the  canoe  and  tow  it  my- 
self,'' said  Frances.  Suddenly  she  exclaimed: 
"What  am  I  kicking?"  and  bending  over  she 
picked  up  a  can.  "Ooh  !  Ugh  !  It  's  bait !  Hor- 
rid little  worms!" 

"What  's  bait  doing  here  in  one  of  our  boats?" 
asked  Jean  in  disgust. 

"This  is  n't  our  boat,  child !"  replied  the  Mouse, 
calmly.     "It  's  Bolster's.     He  's  in  the  kitchen." 

"Well,  I  can't  help  it,  now  !"  said  Jean.  "I  've 
got  to  get  that  canoe  to  Carol  in  time." 

The  fear  of  being  late  grew  strong,  and  Jean 
toiled  on  until  they  were  nearly  abreast  of  Plea- 
sure Island,  off  which  the  stake-boat,  gay  with 
flags,  was  anchored.  There  were  two  men  on 
board,  and  as  the  skiff  drew  near  they  hailed  the 
girls  with  warning  shouts.  "They  're  yelling  for 
us  to  go  back!"  said  Frances.- 

"I  can't  help  it !"  answered  Jean,  and  she  called : 
"We  're  bringing  Miss  Armstrong's  canoe ! 
Canoe  for  the  race  !    Canoe  for  the  race  !" 

The  obstinate  little  rowboat  rounded  the  island 
and  then,— a  cry  from  Frances !  "Oh,  Jean,  there 
come  the  canoes!     Go  in  to  shore,  quick!" 

Jean  looked  over  her  .shoulder.  A  quarter  of 
a  mile  up  the  lake  she  could  see  Big  Pine  Camp 
and  the  crowd  of  boats.  But  between  the  girls 
and  their  goal  four  canoes  were  shooting  toward 
them.  Jean  pulled  with  all  her  might  to  bring 
the  boat  nearer  the  island.  On  came  the  canoes, 
rounded  the  stake-boat,  and  shot  down  the  lake 
again.     It  was  the  race  of  the  younger  boys. 

"Oh,  dear!  We  won't  be  in  time!"  sighed 
Jean.  She  rowed  desperately,  with  aching  arms 
and  back;  but  before  she  had  cleared  a  quarter  of 
the  distance  that  lay  before  her,  the  first  race  was 
over  and  another  had  begun. 

"Good  gracious  !  The  motor-boats  are  coming 
now!"  cried  Frances,  and  Jean  looked  again. 

A  friend  of  the  Hamiltons  had  lately  lent  them 
a  motor-boat,  and  in  this  race  Court  and  Jack 
with  the  Shark  and  Tom  Clinton  with  his 
Lightning  were  the  competitors.    Now  the  Shark 
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and  the  Lightning  came  rushing  down  upon  the 
frightened  girls.  Jean  tried  to  turn  in  toward 
the  mainland,  but  in  her  excitement  she  pulled  on 
the  wrong  oar.  Frances  was  shouting  at  her,  her 
brain  was  in  a  whirl,  and  the  boat  was  gyrating 
in  every  direction.  The  Lightning  in  the  lead 
suddenly  swerved,  and  darted  by,  giving  the  row- 
boat  a  wide  berth.  The  Shark  followed  suit  the 
next  moment. 

"Get  in  to  shore !"  the  brothers  shouted.  They 
whizzed  by,  and  the  rowboat  was  left  tossing  in 
the  swells. 

"Go  in  to  shore,  can't  you?— before  those  old 
things  come  back!"  cried  Frances.  "What  's  the 
matter  with  you,  Jean  ?  You  're  crazy  !  Pull  on 
your  right  oar, — I  mean  your  left!" 

"Well,  do  stop  screeching;  you  rattle  me  so! 
I  'd  like  to  see  you  get  to  shore!"  returned  Jean. 
She  collected  her  wits  sufficiently  to  pull  the 
proper  oar,  and  brought  the  boat  well  in  toward 
the  land.  Frances,  looking  forward,  could  see  the 
crowded  dock  and  the  judge's  stand,  a  float  with 
flags  waving  over  it.  Jean,  facing  the  other  way, 
could  watch  the  race  as  it  swept  around  the  stake- 
boat. 

"Good !  Court  and  Jack  are  catching  up ! 
Look,  Frisk!"  she  cried.  Unlucky  order!  The 
sudden  turn  which  Frances  made  sent  her  cook- 
ies off  her  lap.  She  dived  for  them,  and  upset, 
not  the  boat — but  the  bait !  Over  went  the  can, 
and  forth  crawled  the  earthworms. 

"Ooh !  The  horrid  wiggly  worms!  Ooh !" 
Frances  drew  her  feet  out  of  harm's  way. 

"Frances,  the  canoe!"  At  Jean's  shriek  of  an- 
guish, Frances  looked  back.  She  had  been  tow- 
ing the  canoe  carelessly  with  one  hand  and  had 
let  go  in  her  excitement.  The  Hist-o-Hist  was 
putting  a  distance  between  herself  and  the  row- 
boat  as  fast  as  the  breeze  could  carry  her,  and 
making  coquettish  little  bows  of  farewell  as  she 
danced  on  the  wavelets. 

"Give  me  an  oar,  quick!"  cried  Frances. 

Jean  wrenched  an  oar  from  the  rowlock  and 
passed  it  to  Frances;  but  the  Mouse  in  her  fran- 
tic haste  missed  it,  and  with  a  splash  it  went 
swimming  away  after  the  canoe. 

"You  idiot!  Why  did  n't  you  catch  it?  Now 
we  're  stuck — we  '11  lose  the  canoe !  Oh,  what 
made  you  !"  scolded  Jean,  backing  water  madly 
with  one  oar  and  sending  the  boat  around  in  a 
circle. 

"Well,  I  could  n't  help  it !"  said  Frances,  with 
injured  innocence.  "Let  's  shout  for  somebody  to 
come  and  get  us !"  Both  girls  waved  their  hands 
and  screamed  "Help !  Help !"  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.  But  they  had  already  become  objects  of 
curiosity,  and  a  skiff  pushed  off  to  their  relief. 


The  motor-boats  came  rushing  back,  the  Shark 
now  abreast  of  the  Lightning. 

"Take  it  easy !  We  '11  come  back  for  you  after 
the  race !"  shouted  Court.  But  the  course  for  the 
motor-boats  was  to  be  three  times  around  the 
stake-boat,  and  meanwhile  the  rescuer  in  the 
skiff  was  speeding  toward  the  girls. 

"It  's  Douglas  !"  they  cried. 

"Keep  cool!  You  're  all  right!"  he  called,  as 
he  came  skimming  up  to  them.  "Hooray !  You 
got  here  after  all,  did  n't  you  ?" 

Jean  and  Frances'  greeted  him  with  the  story 
of  the  lost  Hist. 

"You  're  in  time,"  said  he.  "They  put  off  our 
race.    It  comes  next." 

"Oh,  joy!"  exclaimed  Jean.  "Go  after  the 
canpe,  Douglas !     Leave  us  here." 

"No,  I  've  got  to  get  you  into  port,"  said  the 
boy,  seizing  their  painter.  "Court  and  Jack  '11  get 
her  after  the  race.  Well,  you  have  got  pluck ! 
First  you  go  up  the  big  hemlock,  and  then  you 
get  into  the  races !  I  'd  like  to  see  the  thing  you 
are  afraid  of !" 

"We  were  afraid  of  those  motor-boats !" 
laughed  Jean. 

"That  's  so!"  said  Douglas.  "Was  n't  it  lucky! 
I  'd  just  put  the  horses  up  and  got  into  the  boat 
when  you  started  waving.  You  must  have 
worked  like  beavers  to  get  that  boat  up !" 

Keeping  well  in  to  shore  he  towed  the  boat  up 
to  the  dock.  The  Huairarwee-ites  were  wrought 
up  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement  at  finding  who 
the  girls  were  who  had  run  foul  of  the  races. 

"We  've  brought  the  Hist!"  called  Jean;  "only 
Frances  let  go  and  we  lost  her  !  She  's  way  down 
there !" 

"You  loves  !  You  lambkins  !  You  little  bricks  ! 
You  've  saved  the  day!"  cried  Carol.  "How  in 
the  world  did  you  do  it  without  being  drowned?" 

The  heroines  disembarked  amid  a  babel  of 
questioning,  and  told  their  tale,  both  speaking  at 
once. 

"Girls,  it  was  perfectly  splendid  of  you !"  said 
Cecily.    "You  were  terribly  plucky !" 

But  poor  Fraulein  tragically  declared,  "Never, 
never  again  vill  I  trust  you  out  of  my  sight!" 

The  Shark  was  in  the  lead  as  the  motor-boats 
came  back  to  the  goal  for  the  third  time,  and  as 
she  reached  the  red  flag  ten  seconds  ahead  of  her 
rival,  a  cheer  hailed  the  Hamiltons.  But  the 
brothers  did  not  stop  to  be  congratulated.  They 
shot  down  the  lake  again  after  the  fugitive  Hist. 

It  was  while  awaiting  their  return  that  Jean 
heard  a  young  lady  behind  her  say,  "That  looks 
like  one  of  the  girls  that  were  up  in  that  great 
tree !  Is  n't  she  the  one  that  shouted  at  us 
through  the  megaphone  ?" 
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"Yes,"  a  man's  voice  responded.  "That  tree 
must  be  their  signal-station.  They  must  have  a 
strenuous  lot  of  girls  over  there  !  They  ought  to 
call  it  'Camp  Hurrah-wee.'  " 

Jean's  cheeks  grew  hot.  Involuntarily  she 
glanced  back  and  recognized  two  of  the  young 
people  whom  she  had  mistaken  for  the  Fultons. 
Carol  glanced  back,  too.  Then,  putting  her  arm 
around  Jean,  she  said  to  the  speakers,  "Pardon 
me ;  the  girls  mistook  you  for  people  they  knew. 
They  were  trying  to  send  a  message  to  have  my 
race  postponed  till  my  own  canoe  could  get  here." 
Her  cheeks  as  well  as  Jean's  were  flushed,  and 
the  quiet  dignity  of  her  manner  was  enough  to 
check  any  further  comment  on  the  strenuous  girls 
of  Huairarwee. 

Jean  forgot  her  embarrassment  as  she  saw  the 
Shark  returning  with  the  Hist-o-Hist  in  tow, 
bobbing  gaily  over  the  water.  Court  and  Jack 
presented  the  captured  canoe  to  Carol  and  had 
their  reward  in  the  thanks  of  the  radiant  girl. 

Then  it  became  a  reality— the  race  that  had  al- 
ready been  lost  and  won  in  Carol's  and  Cecily's 
dreams.  The  ten  competitors  became  the  center 
of  interest:  eight  bronzed,  athletic  young  fellows; 
a  tall  lithe  lass,  the  bonniest  of  all  the  girl 
campers ;  and  a  fair-haired  slip  of  a  damsel  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  a  battle  maid  was  stirring. 
The  girls  took  their  places  first,  Carol  in  the 
stern  of  the  Hist,  Cecily  in  the  bow,  and  paddled 
away  to  their  starting  point,  fifty  yards  beyond 
that  of  their  rivals.  The  blue  canoes  of  Pitch- 
off  and  Tamarack,  green  Catamount,  and  red 
F 'oke-o '-Moonshine  were  brought  into  line.  A 
pistol  was  fired — the  paddles,  ready  poised,  cut 
the  clear  water,  and  the  race  began ! 

Thrilling,  tingling  exultation,  and  delight  Carol 
and  Cecily  found  it  at  first,  as  they  plunged  their 
paddles  downward  and  lifted  them  again  from 
the  foaming  water  to  cleave  it  once  more,  quick 
as  lightning,  with  another  strong,  perfect  stroke. 
Muscle  and  will  power,  they  threw  all  into  the 
work.  Carol  felt  almost  as  if  the  Hist  was  con- 
sciously obeying  her,  and  as  if  she  could  infuse 
her  own  spirit  into  this  summer  friend  of  hers ; 
and  Cecily,  doing  her  best  to  bring  glory  to 
Huairarwee,  could  feel  how  Carol's  skill  and 
greater  strength  were  helping  to  keep  them  ahead. 
On  and  on  they  rushed.  Larger  and  larger  the 
stake-boat  loomed,  but  as  they  neared  it  the 
splash  of  other  paddles  made  them  throw  one 
backward  look.  P oke-o' -Moonshine  seemed  to  be 
fast  gaining  on  them;  Catamount  was  pressing 
her  hard;  Pitch-off  and  Tamarack  were  closing 
in. 

Now  they  were  nearly  up  to  the  boat  with  its 
rainbow  of  flags,   and  they  could  hear,   "Go  it, 


Huairarwee!"  "Hit  up  the  pace,  P oke-o' -Moon- 
shine I"  Arms  aching,  wills  resolute,  the  girls 
gathered  up  that  reserve  strength  that  lies  ready 
for  the  moment  of  need.  The  Hist  fairly  leaped 
forward,  and  with  a  dexterous  turn  of  her  paddle 
Carol  made  her  sweep  around  the  stake-boat,  al- 
most grazing  its  stern.  They  heard  a  cheer,  and 
were  on  the  homeward  course.  Less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  more,  but  the  exultation  in  the  work 
was  gone.  The  race  had  become  for  them  noth- 
ing but  desperate  effort  — dizzying  swiftness  of 
motion.  P oke-o' -Moonshine  was  fast  eating  up 
the  distance  between  them.  Every  stroke  was 
pain  now;  but  both  girls  had  the  same  resolve, 
"I  don't  care  what  happens  to  me.  I  will  do  it ! 
I  will!"  They  gathered  up  all  their  remaining 
strength  and  threw  it  into  the  last  moments  of 
the  contest. 

The  crowd  of  onlookers  saw  the  Hist  darting 
up  to  the  finish  with  her  red  antagonist  almost 
bumping  her,  the  three  others  following  them 
close.  Boys  were  shouting  to  their  champions  to 
"Hit  it  up!"  and  girls,  half  mad  with  excite- 
ment, were  calling  encouragement  to  their  sisters 
in  the  cedar  canoe. 

"Oh,  Carol!  Cecily!  Beat,  beat,  beat !"  Jean's 
whole  eager  soul  was  crying  out.  As  if  in  answer 
the  Hist  shot  forward.  Again,  again,  again  the 
paddles  left  the  water,  the  foam  boiled  up  around 
the  bows,and  then— a  cheer!  The  Hist-o-Hist 
had  passed  the  scarlet  flag  half  a  canoe's-length 
ahead  of  P oke-o' -Moonshine I  Amid  the  storm  of 
applause  the  winners  glided  up  to  the  dock. 

Court,  at  the  top  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  helped 
them  from  the  canoe,  and,  while  he  was  congrat- 
ulating them,  Jean  hurled  herself  on  Carol's  neck, 
then  on  Cecily's,  and  hugged  them  tight. 

Freak  races  and  tilting  followed ;  and  then,  the 
regatta  over,  the  victors  received  their  prizes. 
Each  of  the  boys  was  presented  with  a  banner, 
and  a  blue-and-gold  flag  was  soon  flaunting 
proudly  at  the  stern  of  the  Shark. 

"The  cup  is  awarded  to  Miss  Carol  Armstrong 
and  Miss  Cecily  Brook,  of  Camp  Huairarwee !" 
Mr.  Clinton  announced.  The  girl  champions 
stepped  forward  and  received  a  great  two- 
handled  silver  cup,  beautifully  embossed. 

"We  present  this  cup  to  Camp  Huairarwee," 
said  Carol,  and,  while  Cecily  held  the  silver  tro- 
phy aloft,  she  took  Jean  and  Frances  each  by  the 
hand.  "We  four  won  it  together,"  she  said.  And 
Huairarwee  cheered  again. 

But  two  out  of  that  victorious  quartet  found 
themselves  soon  tumbling  down  from  the  moun- 
tain top  of  glory.  In  the  afternoon,  Miss  Ham- 
ersley,  with  an  ominous  face,  called  Jean  and 
Frances  to  her  tent. 
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"Now  for  a  squelching,"  quoth  the  Mouse. 
Jean's  head  went  up  proudly. 

"Keep  a  grip  on  your  sword,  now,  Queenie," 
whispered  Carol,  with  a  sympathizing  pat  on 
Jean's  shoulder  as  the  two  battle  maids  marched 
past  her  to  the  court-martial. 

Miss  Hamersley  sternly  reproved  her  adven- 
turous charges  for  having  run  headlong  into 
danger,  warning  them  that  if  they  showed  them- 
selves so  foolhardy  again  they  might  expect  to 
find  themselves  sent  home.  She  also  reminded 
Jean  that  Bob  might  have  been  intrusted  with  a 
megaphone  message  to  Bolster,  and  she  assured 
them  that  she  considered  the  shouting  from  the 
tree  hoydenish  and  unladylike.  This  cut  Jean  to 
the  quick,  and  though  she  closed  her  teeth  tight 


were  a  splendid,  brave  Joan  of  Arc  to  do  it,— 
Cecily's  name  for  you  suits  you  to  a  't.'  And  you 
pretty  nearly  did  get  burned  at  the  stake  in  those 
dreadful  woods,  did  n't  you,  poor  little  martyr? 
But,  Jean  darling,  which  do  you  think  I  care 
most  about— yon  or  winning  races?" 

"Me,  I  suppose,"  said  Jean,  with  a  laugh. 

"I  should  rather  think  I  did !  Millions  and 
millions  of  times !  If  anything  had  happened  to 
you  to-day,  Jean,  I  would  n't  have  gotten  over  it 
as  long  as  I  lived." 

Jean's  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  friend's  earnest 
face.  Suddenly  she  threw  her  arms  around 
Carol's  neck.  "I  '11  never  do  anything  to  worry 
you  again,  Carolie  dear!"  she  said.    "I  promise." 

"Come    out,    Giraffe!"    sang    a    merry    voice. 


to  imprison  the  Storm  Child  spirit,  she  retired  to     Frances  was  peeping  around  the  tent  flap. 


her  own  tent  with  angry  steps,  there  to  pace  up 
and  down  burning  with  indignation. 

"I  never  knew  anything  so  unjust !  We  helped 
to  win  the  race,  and  in  return  we  're  told  we  may 
be  sent  home  and  disgraced  forever!" 

Suddenly,  with  a  rush  like  a  mountain  gale, 
Carol  came  in,  caught  Jean,  whirled  her  around, 
pulled  her  down  on  a  cot,  and  gave  her  a  warm 
kiss.  "What  's  all  this  declaiming  about?"  she 
asked,  laughing. 

"Was  I  talking  aloud?"  asked  Jean. 

"Were  you?  I  thought  it  was  Hamlet  at  least ! 
Poor  little  Queenie !  Did  Miss  Hamersley  ham- 
mer so  hard  that  she  had  to  go  off  and  play 
Shakspere  all  by  her  little  lonesome?" 

"Miss  Hamersley  's  too  unjust  for  anything! 
She  threatened  to  send  us  away  from  camp !" 


"That  was  only  a  warning,  to  keep  you  from     Ted." 


"Come  in,  Mousie,  and  comfort  your  queen," 
said  Carol. 

"Carol,"  said  Frances,  dropping  down  on  the 
cot  beside  her,  "don't  you  think  Miss  Hamersley  's 
terribly  old-maidy  to  call  us  hoydens?  I  don't 
see  why  it  was  any  worse  for  us  than  it  was  for 
Bob  and  Ted.    We  're  only  little  girls,  anyway." 

"Rather  sizable  and  imposing  girls,  I  should 
say,"  remarked  Carol. 

"But  was  n't  it  hateful  of  those  people  to  talk 
about  my  shouting,  and  say  we  must  be  a  strenu- 
ous lot  of  girls!"  said  Jean.  "I  'm  glad  you 
spoke  up  for  us,  Carol.  My,  but  you  looked  high 
and  haughty !" 

"I  was  furious!"  said  Carol. 

"Well,  I  don't  care,"  said  Frances.  "I  don't  see 
why  it  was  any  worse  for  us  than  for  Bob  and 


drowning  yourselves,  childie!" 

"We  were  n't  in  any  real  danger,"  said  Jean. 

"Yes,  Jean;  you  were."  Carol's  merry  face 
grew  serious.  "You  don't  know  yet  how  to  man- 
age  a   boat    in    a    sudden   emergency.      Suppose 


"Well,  it  was,  /  know,  and  I  '11  look  three  times 
before  I  shout,  after  this,"  said  Jean,  laughing. 
"You  've  smoothed  me  out  beautifully,  you  dear 
old  Big  Sister!" 

That  evening  around  the  camp-fire  an  exultant 


you  'd  been  swamped  by  those  motor-boats !   And     ring   of   girls   woke   the   echoes   with   the   latest 

it   was    dreadfully    risky,    climbing   the   hemlock,     Huairarwee  yell : 

too  !     Jean,"— and  the  clear  brown  eyes  looked 

steadily    into   the    blue    ones,  — "promise    me    you 

won't  do  such  things  again.     It  would  break  my 

heart  if  anything  happened  to  my  Little  Sister." 

"But  I  had  to  get  that  canoe  up  to  you  some- 
how," Jean  protested.  "You  said  yourself  it 
helped  you  to  win." 

"Yes,  I  'm  sure  it  did,"  said  Carol.     "And  you 


"One,  two,  three,  four! 
Two,  three,  one,  four! 
What  are  we  for  ? 
Huairarwee! 
With  a  C.  and  an  A.  and  an  R.  O.  L. 
And  a  Ce  and  a  Ci  and  an  L.  and  a  Y. ! 
Armstrong  and  Brook 
The  cup  they  took! 
Huairrah! — rah!      rah!      rah! — rahrww!" 


( To  be  continued. ) 
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I'd  like  to  be  an  orator 

When  election  time  comes  'round. 
If  they  would  make  me  Governor 

Their  judgment  would  be  sound. 


I'd  talk  about  "the  starry  flag" 
And  "make  the  eagle  scream." 

To  "sway  the  gaping  multitude" 
Is  now  my  daily  dream. 


They'd  shoot  the  rockets  to  the  sky, 
And  cannons,  one  by  one, 

But  of  all  that  loud  artillery, 
I'd  be  "the  biggest  gun." 


And  then  I'd  run  for  President, 

And  ride  behind  a  band, 
And  smile  and  bow  to  cheering  throngs 

All  over  this  big  land. 


wife:     "what  's  in  that  bottle?" 

husband:     "it  's  liniment  for  you  to  rub  my  lame  back  with." 


From  end  to  end  of  Elfland,  now,  the  sprites  are  in  a  flurry, 
Each  with  a  brush  and  paint-pot ;  it  is  fun  to  watch  them  scurry . 
For  many  million  petals  they  must  paint  before  they  rest, 
And  then  each  budding  bush  in  full-blown  roses  will  be  dressed. 

5".   Virginia  Levis. 


Vol.  XXXVI.- 


"AS  GOOD  AS  GOLD" 

BY  ANNIE  WILLIS  McCULLOUGH 


The  day  that  I  was  five  years  old 
I  thought  I  'd  be  as  good  as  gold. 
I  promised  mother,  as  I  stood  there, 
All  dressed  up,  on  a  parlor  chair, 
That  I  would  do  my  very  best 
To  act  as  well  as  I  was  dressed. 

She  told  me  when  my  party  came 
To  think  of  others  in  the  game, 
To  let  my  visitors  go  first, 


To  take  the  smallest  piece  and  worst, 
And  see  that  others  had  enough, 
And  not  be  greedy,  cross,  or  rough. 

But  I  forgot  it  once  or  twice, 
And  then  my  manners  were  not  nice. 
So  when  they  'd  gone  she  shook  her  head : 
As  good  as  silver,"  mother  said. 
But — when  I  grow  to  six  years  old, 
I  know  I  '11  be  "as  good  as  gold." 
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Chapter  XXIII 

UNHESITATING    VENGEANCE 

When  the  two  surviving  outlaws  ran,  in  terror, 
from  the  death-haunted  crater,  they  stumbled  and 
sprawled  along  over  many  hundred  yards  of  space 
before  pausing.  Then,  exhausted,  they  stopped 
and  took  counsel  together. 

Having  put  behind  them  that  danger  which 
seemed  to  their  superstitious  hearts  the  most 
pressing,  they  now  debated  what  should  be  their 
next  step ;  and,  although  they  differed  loudly  on 
certain  points,  on  one  point  they  warmly  agreed. 
It  was  that  they  should  make  their  way  to  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel,  with  the  evil-doer's  hope 
that  they  might  intercept  the  fugitives ;  for  they 
believed  that  in  some  way  the  clever  Bedouin  was 
responsible  for  the  deadly  explosion  of  the  dyna- 
mite. 

Thus  it  had  come  about  that  they  had  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  a  few  hours  in  advance 
of  our  friends.  Crouching  behind  the  loose  rocks 
they  had  watched  all  their  movements.  In  a 
struggle  the  sick  lad  would  count  for  little,  and 
they  were  therefore  two  to  one ;  but  they  had 
gathered  a  vivid  impression  of  the  Bedouin's 
mental  cleverness  and  physical  vigor ;  and  they 
were  in  doubt  as  to  their  safest  mode  of  attack. 

When  Achmed  and  Ted  moved  over  from  the 
first  tunnel  into  the  adjacent  one,  the  outlaws 
stealthily  followed;  and  when  they  saw  the  Arab 
take  up  the  ghoola  and  go  toward  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel,  they  chuckled. 

The  Syrian  was  the  leader ;  and  he  promptly 
directed  his  companion  to  remain  where  he  was, 
hidden  in  the  gloom,  a  score  or  two  yards  behind 
the  resting  youth,  until  he,  himself,  should  have 
time  to  go  out  through  the  first  tunnel  and  hold 
the  Arab's  attention  outside ;  then  the  outlaw  was 
to  creep  up,  and  a  few  blows  would  settle  the  lad. 

And,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  easy,  had  Mr. 
Malloly  not  entered  the  contest  as  an  important 
factor. 

The  Syrian,  his  hideous,  mutilated  face  be- 
spread with  a  grin  of  satisfaction,  crept  off 
through  the  connecting  archway,  and  hastened 
to  meet  and  engage  the  attention  of  the  Bedouin. 
The  other  miscreant,  confident  and  eager,  waited 
impatiently,  three  or  four  minutes,  then  began 
cautiously  "stalking"  his  unconscious  prey. 

He  was  barefooted,  and  moved  noiselessly 
among  the  loose  rocks,  keeping  as  much  as  possi- 


ble in  the  shadows,  and  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  each  moment  to  the  unsuspecting  youth. 

But,  at  this  point,  the  keen  eyes  of  Mr.  Mal- 
loly, from  his  comfortable  perch  on  the  high 
ledge  just  above  his  beloved  young  master,  dis- 
covered the  villain's  approach.  The  little  creature 
was  intelligent  enough  to  distrust  any  stranger, 
especially  when  that  stranger  came  creeping 
silently  up  with  a  glittering  knife  in  his  hand. 
More  than  this,  the  animal  could  not  forget  the 
face  and  form  of  the  man  who  had  slain  his  for- 
mer master,  the  showman ;  and  when  he  saw  him 
gliding  stealthily  over  the  rocks,  he  crouched  low 
on  his  ledge,  and  his  eyes  blazed  with  hate. 

Nearer  and  nearer  crept  the  wretch,  with  his 
gaze  directed,  in  turn,  upon  the  American  lad, 
and  upon  his  own  precarious  footing.  Some  of 
the  rocks  were  small,  and  he  needed  to  avoid 
grinding  them  against  one  another ;  others  were 
large,  and  he  needed  to  poise  himself  carefully, 
as  he  stepped  cautiously  across  from  one  to  the 
next  which  seemed  secure  and  available. 

Now  only  a  few  yards  separated  him  from  his 
innocent  victim,  whose  eyes  were  closed  in  peace 
and  fancied  security.  His  lips  were  parted  in 
panting  ferocity.     Now,  — now  —  he  was  almost — 

But  the  excited  little  animal  on  the  ledge  above 
gathered  himself  for  a  leap;  a  brave,  desperate 
leap ;  conquering  his  fear  of  the  dreaded  form 
and  his  horror  of  the  cruel  knife,  knowing  only 
that  this  monster  aimed  at  the  safety  of  one  who 
was  his  friend  and  protector,  the  monkey  plunged 
from  his  perch  straight  down  upon  the  outlaw. 

He  struck  full  upon  the  fellow's  head ;  and 
with  all  his  simian  agility  the  monkey  clasped 
that  head  and  neck  with  his  hairy  arms,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  gigantic  spider ;  then,  leaning  over, 
he  bit  deeply  into  the  man's  neck ;  and  in  the  same 
instant,  with  what  breath  and  strength  there  was 
left  in  his  little  body,  after  his  violent  concussion 
with  the  wretch's  head,  he  sprang  to  the  ground, 
and  ran,  with  tremendous  speed,  toward  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  where  Achmed  was. 

The  convict  roared  and  sprawled  under  the  un- 
known terror  from  above.  The  furry  body  and 
the  painful  bite  upset  him,  as  he  was  poised  un- 
steadily upon  a  sharp  rock.  His  cry  of  astonish- 
ment and  pain  brought  the  dozing  lad  to  his  feet 
in  an  instant ;  he  saw  the  outlaw  close  beside  him, 
and  saw  the  gleaming  knife  fall  from  his  un- 
nerved fingers.  Then  all  of  Ted's  scant  energies 
burst    forth    in    a    loud,    piercing    cry    for    help. 
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The  Syrian's  plan  had  miscarried  in  two  re- 
spects. It  had  failed  in  leaving  out  Mr.  Mal- 
loly,  and  it  had  also  erred  in  judging  the  length 
of  Achmed's  absence.  For  the  young  Arab  was 
just  turning  the  rugged  angle  of  the  entrance 
when  the  American  lad's  cry  of  alarm  smote  upon 
his  ears. 

Instantly  he  sprang  over  the  loose  rocks  at  the 
entrance,  with  demoniac  rage  and  fear  lending 
wings  to  his  feet.  He  cleared  the  loose  rubble, 
in  great  leaps;  he  touched  one  point  of  rock  after 
another,  yet  rested  little  weight  upon  any. 

A  score  of  these  leaps,  and  the  now  maddened 
"Son  of  the  Desert"  had  almost  reached  the  out- 
law. All  the  deep  fury  of  his  Bedouin  nature 
was  gleaming  in  his  eyes,  and  the  criminal, — at 
heart  a  coward, — knew  that  he  was  now  face  to 
face  with  a  youth  much  his  superior,  both  in 
strength  and  cunning,  and  a  pitiless  antagonist. 
He  remembered,  too,  the  swift  mysterious  blow 
that  Achmed  had  administered  to  one  of  the  out- 
laws in  the  camp,  and  he  had  no  wish  to  experi- 
ence another  of  the  same  sort.  Before  he  could 
take  a  step,  however,  Achmed  seized  the  fallen 
knife.  In  another  instant,  the  Son  of  the  Des- 
ert would  have  put  it  to  deadly  use,  but  the  out- 
law turned  and  fled  for  his  life,  at  top  speed,  with 
the  avenging  Achmed  in  hot  pursuit. 

At  that  moment  the  form  of  the  absent  Syrian 
came  into  view,  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  For 
a  moment,  and  a  moment  only,  he  stared  with  an 
expression  of  surprise  and  terror;  then  he,  too, 
turned  and  fled  precipitately,  recklessly,  down 
over  the  cone  of  debris  in  front  of  the  tunnel,  and 
ran  as  for  his  life,  among  the  rock  drifts  and 
ledges. 

Chapter  XXIV 

THE    HEART   OF   AN    ARAB 

Ted  had  sunk  into  a  condition  of  helplessness  and 
almost  of  unconsciousness ;  he  was  aroused  by 
feeling  the  gentle  touch  of  Mr.  Malloly's  soft 
little  paw  on  his  face,  and  by  his  tongue  licking 
his  hand. 

When  he  aroused  himself  and  sat  up,  he  beheld 
Achmed  returning.  Though  his  face  showed  his 
disappointment  that  his  foes  had  escaped  his  ven- 
geance, he  said  quietly,  and  with  a  grim  smile : 
"My  brother  need  fear  them  no  more." 

As  the  day  waned,  the  young  Bedouin  suggested 
that  Ted  move  carefully  out  to  the  entrance  of 
the  cave,  where  the  fresh  evening  air  would 
probably  strengthen  him. 

With  great  care  this  was  accomplished ;  and 
Ted  presently  lay  quietly  on  the  shaggy  goat  skin 
couch,  Achmed   sitting  beside  him ;   and  so  they 


looked  forth  over  the  wide  expanse  of  the  desert, 
and  up  into  the  deep,  calm,  blue  sky. 

The  great  fiery  orb  withdrew  below  the  hori- 
zon, and  the  wonderful  transformations  of  an 
Egyptian  sunset  began.  The  topaz-tinted  sand 
took  on  a  crimson  glow,  as  red  rays  conquered 
the  feebler  tones  in  the  sky.  Then  the  red  hues 
dimmed,  and  tints  of  orange  and  violet  crept  over 
the  soft  and  silent  drifts  of  cloud.  Presently,  the 
clouds  themselves  were  dissipated,  fading  myste- 
riously, and  the  violet  shades  deepened  into  dark 
blue,  as  the  blackness  of  the  east  spread  over  all 
the  sky.  Then  came  that  wonderful  rebirth  of 
light  in  the  darkening  west  which  is  often  seen 
in  the  rainless  Delta.  A  vast  cone  of  saffron 
light  arose  in  majesty  from  the  western  horizon, 
invading  the  upper  region  of  deepening  blue, 
lifted  its  apex  high  toward  the  zenith,  and  stood 
there  in  its  glory,  as  if  defying  the  advancing 
cohorts  of  the  night. 

Below,  the  responsive  sands  of  the  desert 
caught  the  golden  gleam,  and  seemed  to  have 
turned,  magically,  for  a  minute  only,  to  virgin 
gold.  The  great  pyramids  of  Dafur  and  Sakkarah, 
and, — still  further  away,  —  Khufu,  at  whose  base 
crouched  the  solemn  Sphinx,  looked  like  great 
wedges  of  gold,  based  in  the  earth. 

The  American  lad  and  his  faithful  friend  sat 
silently  gazing  upon  the  impressive  spectacle  of 
the  day's  close;  and  when  Ted,  with  his  heart 
stirred  by  its  sublimity,  stole  a  curious  glance  at 
his  Arab  companion,  he  knew  that  all  which  he 
himself  felt,  and  perhaps  more,  was  felt  by  this 
Son  of  the  Desert,  whose  nature  was  a  grand 
nature,  untamable  yet  sensitive,  proud  yet  devout. 

As  the  tones  of  gold  and  orange  and  violet  dis- 
solved and  disappeared,  Ted  moved  a  few  inches 
nearer  to  the  Bedouin,  for  he  realized  that  but 
for  him  he  would  never  again  have  looked  upon 
earth's  beauty. 

Ted  thought  to  speak  some  word  of  grati- 
tude to  this  strange  human  being  beside  him, 
and  he  said:  "How  kind  and  faithful  you  have 
been,  Achmed !  Little  did  I  realize,  when  we 
were  both  in  Tourah,  that  some  day  ray  life 
would  depend  upon  you." 

His  companion  bowed  gravely.  "Allah  can  lift 
up  and  can  cast  down.     Great  is  his  name!" 

The  American  lad  had  quite  lost  all  sense  of 
social  superiority,  — if,  indeed,  he  had  ever  had 
any;  he  had  learned  deep,  hard  lessons  during 
the  past  few  days.  And  with  genuine  sponta- 
neous warmth  he  exclaimed:  "I  fear  I  have  not 
yet  thanked  you,  Achmed ;  but  I  do  thank  you,  a 
thousand  times  over.  You  have  dared  and  en- 
dured much  for  me;  if  you  had  not  come  when 
you  did !— " 
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The  young  Bedouin  gave  his  friend  one  long, 
earnest  look ;  then  he  said  calmly :  "The  bread  I 
have  eaten  with  you  has  been  sweet." 

Again  a  pause,  and  Ted  exclaimed :  "By  this 
hour,  to-morrow,  Achmed,  we  shall  be  back  home 
again;  is  that  not  so?" 

The  Bedouin  did  not  reply;  although  a  swift 
change  took  place  in  his  face.  Then  a  pang  of 
self-recollection  shot  through  Ted's  frame.  He 
suddenly  recalled  their  differing  feelings  toward 
grim  old  Tourah.  To  one  it  was  home,  and  was 
eagerly  longed  for ;  to  the  other  it  was  imprison- 
ment, and  hateful;  and  from  it  he  had  escaped. 

Ted  saw  the  new  difficulty  which  their  return 
to  Tourah  now  opened  up ;  he  saw,  also,  that  this 


inside  the  entrance,  where  he  could  feel  the  even- 
ing breeze,  and  see  the  stars  as  they  came  out 
to  their  nightly  vigil. 

Chapter  XXV 

THE   RETURN,  — TO    DEATH,  — OR    LIFE  ? 

The  night  passed  quietly ;  Ted  slept  deeply,  with- 
out waking;  but  Achmed  occasionally  lifted  his 
head  and  glanced  watchfully  about  him;  and 
whenever  he  did  this,  Mr.  Malloly's  bright  little 
eyes  opened,  and  he  took  interested  note  of  the 
Bedouin's  movements.  Evidently  the  little  crea- 
ture believed  that  he  shared,  with  Achmed,  the 
responsibility  of  the  situation. 


"MORE    RAPID    PROGRESS    WAS    MADE    WITH    THE    LITTER."       (SEE    PAGE    7IO.) 


difficulty  lay  plainly  before  the  mind  of  his  com- 
panion. Then,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  he 
ventured:  "I  think,  Achmed,  that  if  you  will  help 
me  down,  to-morrow  morning,  early,  from  this 
tunnel,  and  get  me  over  the  mounds  of  loose  rock, 
there  below,  I  think  I  can  make  my  way  alone 
across  the  desert  to  Tourah." 

The  Bedouin  swept  his  glance  coolly  over  the 
horizon.  "We  will  talk  about  that  when  the 
morning  comes,"  he  said.  "It  is  now  time  for 
sleep  and  rest ;  without  sleep  you  will  have  no 
strength."  And  he  began  to  assist  Ted  back  into 
the  tunnel,  arranging  a  couch  for  him, — not  where 
he    had   been    resting,    that    afternoon, — but    just 


In  the  morning,  as  the  great  bare  sun  of  that 
rainless  land  was  burnishing,  with  his  earliest 
rays,  the  broad  sea  of  sand,  turning  it  from  lead 
to  bronze,  and  then  to  gold,  Ted  prepared  for  his 
journey.  He  was  eager  to  start,  and  he  said  to 
himself,  again  and  again,  that  not  another  night 
intervened  between  him  and  his  snug  "den"  in 
the  northeast  tower  of  Tourah.  But,  even  as  he 
dwelt  upon  this,  a  dark  shadow  crept  across  his 
mind.  This  return  was  joyful  to  him,  but  how 
about  his  faithful  companion?  And  he  spoke 
aloud,  bravely,  firmly:  "As  I  said  last  night, 
Achmed,  if  you  will  get  me  over  the  first  hour  of 
the  journey,  I  can  do  the  rest  alone,  — I  can  get 
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across  somehow ;  I  am  much  stronger  than  I  was ; 
my  foot  is  nearly  well ;  and  I  will  send  a  relief- 
guard  at  once,  — if  you  think  best."  Ted  smiled 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  anxiety,  as  he  saw  how 
greatly  his  recent  terrible  experiences  had  dimin- 
ished his  natural  self-reliance. 

The  lad  had  paused  in  his  preparations,  and 
was  looking  at  the  young  Bedouin  expectantly. 
He  wished  an  answer ;  and  he  received  one ;  a 
definitive  answer  it  was.  "I  shall  remain  at  my 
brother's  side  until  he  is  safe  within  the  walls  of 
Tourah."  That  was  the  reply,  given  with  a  fixity 
of  purpose  which  Ted  knew  was  unalterable. 
This  noble  youth,  this  young  Arab  sheik,  was 
going  to  put  himself  again  into  the  grasp  of  the 
law,  and  take — whatever  the  law  would  inflict. 

Ted  breathed  a  sentence  of  protest.  The  boy's 
magnificent  devotion  was  more  than  human.  Ted 
knew,  as  did  Achmed,  that  there  were  wandering 
bands  of  renegade  Arabs  and  idle  fellaheen,  likely 
to  be  met,  in  the  lonely  journey  across  that  broad 
yellow  plain  stretching  before  them ;  but  the 
American  lad  was  willing  to  attempt  the  journey, 
unassisted,  in  order  that  Achmed  might  avoid 
going  back  to  imprisonment;  he,  in  his  turn,  was 
resolved  that  Ted  should  incur  no  peril,  alone  and 
unprotected. 

Ted  felt  himself  weak,  when  opposed  to  the 
Bedouin's  will ;  and  he  also  knew,  in  his  heart, 
that  Achmed's  judgment  was  the  better.  Accord- 
ingly, repressing  every  twinge  of  pain,  Ted 
started  upon  the  journey,  ere  the  heat  of  the  sun 
had  become  oppressive.  Achmed  lent  all  his 
strength  to  help  him  among  the  piles  of  loose 
rocks ;  and  presently  they  stood  at  the  base  of  the 
cliffs,  and  could  survey  them,  for  miles  toward 
the  north  and  the  south,  with  their  white  surface 
blotted  at  intervals  by  the  gaping  mouths  of  the 
tunnels.  Above,  in  the  clear  air,  were  to  be  seen 
the  familiar  forms  of  graceful  swallows,  darting 
and  wheeling,  their  long  narrow  wings  cutting 
the  air  like  flexible  knife-blades. 

Even  after  the  level  of  the  plain  had  been 
reached,  some  caution  was  necessary ;  for  the 
plain,  along  the  base  of  the  Mokattam  Hills,  has 
been  cut  into,  deeply,  by  quarry-men  of  the  pres- 
ent generation.  The  ancient  Egyptian  quarry-men 
bored  into  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  and  honeycombed 
the  hills,  in  their  search  for  the  best  rock ;  but, 
during  the  past  century,  thousands  of  tons  of 
limestone  blocks  and  slabs  have  been  cut  in  quar- 
ries which  have  been  sunk  in  the  plain,  at  the 
front  of  the  cliffs. 

Hence  has  arisen  a  condition  of  peculiar  dan- 
ger to  random  travelers.  These  quarries  often 
have  been  sunk  and  enlarged  in  such  a  way  that 
they  intersect  the  hard-trodden  paths  among  the 


mounds  of  older  debris ;  and  a  human  being,  or 
an  animal,  may  walk  confidently  along  a  path 
which  seems  to  have  been  recently  trodden  by 
other  feet,  — like  a  thoroughfare  daily  used,— and 
find  it  suddenly  cease  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice 
which  is  the  side  of  a  modern  quarry,  falling 
down  a  sheer  rocky  wall  of  hundreds  of  feet. 

That  was  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  region 
beneath  the  cliffs  which  the  two  young  fellows 
must  understand  and  meet.  And  Ted  realized 
what  this  peril  was,  when  he  was  led  cautiously 
up  to  the  edge  of  one  yawning  chasm  by  Achmed, 
— who  had  kept  just  in  front,  — and  saw,  far  be- 
low, a  shapeless  mass  which  looked  as  if  it  might 
possibly  be  a  human  form ;  and  the  keen-eyed 
young  Arab  affirmed  that  it  was  the  other  Syrian, 
who,  the  evening  before,  in  his  hasty  flight  from 
the  tunnel,  had  rushed  along  this  path,  fallen  over 
the  illusive  edge,  and  on  to  the  hard,  rocky  floor 
of  the  quarry  two  hundred  feet  below. 

After  descending  from  the  wild  confusion  of  these 
conical  mounds  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  the  view 
across  the  desert — being  from  a  lower  point- 
was  considerably  impaired.  But  Ted  had  marked 
the  point  of  the  compass  where  lay  Tourah,  and 
was  therefore  somewhat  puzzled  to  note  that  Ach- 
med was  now  deviating  from  that  direction ;  but 
his  confidence  in  his  Arab  friend  was  so  great,— 
in  his  judgment  and  skill  as  well  as  in  his  loyalty, 
—that  he  offered  no  comment,  giving  his  whole 
attention  to  his  own  labored  and  painful  progress 
over  the  yielding  sand. 

An  explanation  of  the  Bedouin's  action  was 
made  clear  a  few  minutes  later,  when  they 
reached  a  group  of  low  trees  and  shrubs  which 
formed  a  little  oasis  in  the  desert.  For  here 
Achmed  bade  the  exhausted  lad  rest ;  and  he  cut 
poles  from  the  trees,  and,  with  strips  of  cloth, 
skilfully  constructed  a  kind  of  sloping  litter,  much 
like  the  kind  used  by  the  prairie  Indians  of  North 
America.  And  when  Ted  was  comfortably  placed 
upon  this  litter,  with  the  two  large  ends  of  the 
poles  in  Achmed's  strong  hands,  and  the  other 
slender  and  more  elastic  ends  trailing  through 
the  mobile  sand,  much  more  rapid  progress  was 
made.  As  for  our  friend  Mr.  Malloly,  it  hardly 
needs  to  be  stated  that  he  also  rode  upon  the  lit- 
ter; for  the  monkey  does  not  exist,  — in  a  petted 
civilized  condition,  — who  will  not,  if  possible, 
avoid  walking,  and  prefer  to  ride,  whether  it  be 
on  a  dog,  a  man,  a  goat,  or  a  street-organ. 

It  was  a  long,  long  day,  but  a  happy  one— at 
least  for  the  returning  American  lad ;  he  endured 
the  pelting  rays  of  the  pitiless  sun  as  best  he 
could,  and  dwelt  continually  on  the  joy  of  the 
return.  At  times,  with  self-reproaches  or  at  least 
deep   regrets,    he   recurred   to    the    devotion    and 
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heroism  of  his  silent,  toiling  companion,  who  was 
bending  himself  to  his  arduous  task,  and  would 
hardly  stop  for  any  rest.  But  out  of  Ted's  grati- 
tude was  developed  a  purpose,  kept  silently  in  his 
heart;  and  that  purpose  did,  indeed,  unfold  later, 
in  justice  and  joy. 

Later,  however,  at  Ted's  earnest  suggestion, 
Achmed  paused  and  rested ;  and  at  each  of  these 
stations  the  sick  boy's  eyes  eagerly  sought  the 
gray  and  white  walls  and  towers  of  Tourah. 
Nearer  and  nearer  they  drew,  and  already  the  re- 
gion was  in  a  measure  familiar  to  him ;  he  had  rid- 
den at  times  thus  far  from  the  prison  on  his 
donkey  At  last,  soon  after  the  round  red  sun  had 
passed  below  the  desert  level,  the  little  cavalcade 
drew  up  beneath  the  lofty  walls,  and  Achmed,  ex- 
hausted in  body,  but  a  conqueror  in  spirit,  with 
thin  lips  compressed  yet  with  his  unquenchable 
Arab  will  glowing  in  his  dark  eyes,  — Achmed 
knew  that  his  task  was  accomplished. 

This  moment  of  arrival  became  a  memorable 
moment :  it  marked  the  end  of  the  young  Bed- 
ouin's responsibility  and  authority,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  Ted's  leadership.  In  the  lawless  camp, 
and  during  the  perilous  passage  through  the  fis- 
sures and  galleries  of  the  Mokattam  Hills,  Ach- 
med, the  stronger  of  the  two,  had  exercised  a  mild 
rule ;  now  that  he  stood  on  civilized  ground,  with 
grim  Tourah  frowning  over  him,  — Tourah,  Ted's 
home  and  the  Bedouin's  prison,  —  he  instinctively 
looked  to  his  young  "brother"  to  take  the  lead. 

Ted  felt  the  little  strength  he  had  left  rapidly 
ebbing;  tears  welled  up  in  his  eyes,  tears  of  joy, 
of  gratitude,  of  eager  expectancy. 

Achmed  stood,  rigid,  beside  the  litter,  which  he 
had  propped  in  a  sloping  fashion  against  the  rail- 
ing of  the  little  bridge  which  is  in  front  of  the 
gateway  "Is  it  my  brother's  wish  that  I  sound 
the  bell?"  he  asked,  gently,  giving  no  heed  to  the 
group  of  idlers,  donkey-boys,  and  camel-drivers 
who  were  gathering  near. 

Ted  could  not  speak.  His  sobs  had  become 
convulsive;  his  nervous  condition  bordered  on 
hysteria;  he  was  physically  a  wreck;  his  emo- 
tions, always  fresh  and  keen,  now  were  uncon- 
trollable. He  was  safely  back  at  Tourah,  which, 
at  times,  he  had  not  dared  hope  to  see  again  ! 

Achmed  waited,  standing  like  a  bronze  statue ; 
and  the  comments  and  mutterings  of  the  increas- 
ing crowd  became  louder.  They  had  misunder- 
stood the  situation ;  they  seemed  to  hold  the 
escaped  prisoner  somehow  responsible  for  the 
American  youth's  exhausted  condition;  and  one 
or  two  suddenly  darted  away,  as  if  on  some  hasty 
errand. 

After  a  little,   Ted   so   far   regained  his   self- 


command  as  to  be  able  to  point,  mutely,  to  the 
brass  knob,  let  into  a  hollow  in  the  stone  pillar. 
Achmed  obeyed  the  nod  which  he  gave,  and 
pulled  the  bell  vigorously. 

In  a  moment  a  black  face  was  pushed  up  to  the 
grill,  and  a  rough  voice  demanded,  in  Sudanese, 
what  was  wanted. 

Before  either  Achmed  or  Ted  could  reply, 
there  was  some  confusion  of  sounds  in  the  gath- 
ering darkness  behind  them,  across  the  bridge; 
and,  in  another  moment,  the  rabble  of  natives 
parted,  and  General  Hewatt  came  striding  up  to 
the  gate.  He  looked  older,  by  years,  than  when 
last  Achmed  had  seen  him ;  there  was  a  haggard 
look  on  his  face ;  and  his  piercing  gray  eyes 
seemed  to  burn  with  deeper  intensity. 

With  dry,  parted  lips  the  commandant  strode 
forward.  Then  his  keen  glance  fell  upon  the 
strange,  forlorn  little  group.  "Ted,  my  boy,  is  it 
you,  Ted!"  he  exclaimed,  hoarsely,  springing 
forward,  and  clasping  the  wanderer  in  his  arms. 

The  natives,  with  their  thin  garments  fluttering 
in  the  evening  breeze,  looked  on  in  gaping  won- 
der; they  had  never  conceived  the  stern  com- 
mandant of  Tourah  in  this  softened  mood ;  they 
had  thought  of  him  only  as  a  soulless  iron  ma- 
chine, inflexible  in  executing  the  commands  of 
the  English  law;  now  they  heard  his  voice,  broken 
with  emotion ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  deep- 
ening darkness,  they  might  have  observed  those 
stern  gray  eyes  moist  with  tears. 

"Oh,  dear  General  Hewatt!"  sobbed  Ted,  and 
could  say  no  more ;  human  speech  quite  failed. 
Indeed,  the  reaction  of  joy  was  too  great  for  his 
exhausted  nerves ;  and  the  commandant,  holding 
him  half  upright  in  his  arms,  suddenly  felt  his 
trembling  body  relax  and  sink ;  he  had  fainted. 

General  Hewatt  by  no  means  comprehended 
the  situation.  He  saw,  first  of  all,  his  ward,  for 
whom  he  was  responsible,  restored  to  him;  and 
he  hardly  noticed,  in  his  joy  and  relief,  the  other 
of  the  two  chief  persons  of  the  group.  The  com- 
mandant's interest,  of  course,  centered  in  Ted 
Leslie ;  he  had  gathered  the  limp  lad  up  in  his 
strong  arms,  and  stood  erect,  becoming,  on  the 
instant,  his  old  stern,  dominating  self.  He  mo- 
tioned to  the  Sudanese  guards  who  had  issued 
from  the  portal,  and  they  prepared  to  bear  the 
litter,  — upon  which  he  now  laid  the  unconscious 
lad,  — inside  the  guard-room.  "Call  the  surgeon  !" 
he  ordered;  and  he  cast  a  final  instinctive  precau- 
tionary glance  around  him,  before  going  inside. 

That  glance  showed  him  the  familiar  face  of 
Achmed,  the  Bedouin,  the  escaped  prisoner. 

Achmed  had  looked  on,  with  deep  satisfaction, 
as  the  general  and  his  ward  exchanged  their  af- 
fectionate greetings;  yet  there  was  a  quiver  of 
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pain  in  the  young  Arab's  heart ;  for  his  own  lone- 
liness now  was  made  plain  to  him;  the  American 
lad  was  happy  in  his  restoration  to  his  home  and 
guardian;  he  had  no  need,  now,— and  seemingly 
no  thought,— of  him  who  had  dared  and  done  so 
much.  Achmed  felt  his  mission  accomplished, 
his  vow  fulfilled.  The  prison  seemed  to  threaten 
him,  the  portal  seemed  to  yawn  hungrily  for  him. 
He  must  slip  quietly  away;  the  desert  awaited 
him;  his  family  would  welcome  him;  out  beyond 
the  pyramid  of  Sakkarah,  far  out  across  the  sands, 
love  as  strong  as  that  of  English  and  American 
hearts  was  yearning  after  him. 

He  moved  gently,  silently  away.    He  hoped— 

"Seize  that  man!"  called  General  Hewatt's 
stern  voice ;  and  he  pointed  his  finger  straight  at 
the  retreating  Bedouin.  The  commandant's  face 
had  taken  on  all  its  usual  severity;  he  was  puz- 
zled by  the  escaped  prisoner's  unexpected  pres- 
ence; he  had  been  given  the  impression,  by  the 
glib,  excited  donkey-boy  who  had  summoned  him, 
that  in  some  way  the  Bedouin  was  responsible  for 
his  ward's  exhausted  condition ;  certainly  the  man 
must  not  be  allowed  to  depart ;  for  at  least  was 
he  not  an  escaped  prisoner?  "Bring  him  inside !" 
he  directed,  as  the  black  soldiers  advanced  to 
execute  his  order. 

Achmed  was  instantly  roused  to  the  full 
measure  of  all  his  mental  and  physical  energies. 
He  perceived  himself  again  on  the  brink  of  an 
abyss;  the  death  penalty  hovered,  like  a  vulture, 
over  his  head.  His  soul  rose  in  revolt.  He 
flashed  from  his  waist-cloth  a  gleaming  knife.  He 
might  have  made  his  escape,  by  flight,  amid  the 
increasing  shadows;  but  his  proud  Bedouin  spirit 
fell:  aversion  to  that.  He  stood,  instead,  like  a 
lion  at  bay ;  and  the  discreet  Sudanese  halted  and 
shuffled,  and  looked  at  the  commandant  for 
further  orders. 

Their  hesitation  angered  General  Hewatt.  He 
broke  out  with  "Take  him !  I  say.  Disarm  him ! 
Bring  him  in !" 

His  loud  tone  must  have  stirred  the  nerves  of 
his  half-unconscious  ward,  for  Ted  opened  his 
eyes  and  turned  his  head.  He  wondered  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  commandant's  anger. 

Then  his  glance  fell  upon  the  dramatic  scene,  a 
few  yards  away ;  he  saw  the  Sudanese  guard  clos- 
ing upon  Achmed,  and  he,  with  defiant  mien  and 
blazing  eye,  standing  against  them,  one  to  three. 

One  glance  Ted  gave,  and  it  was  enough  to 
rouse  his  ebbing  strength  to  do  the  impossible. 
With  convulsive  energy  he  sprang  from  the  litter, 
and  darted  across  toward  the  young  Arab. 
"Achmed  !  O  Achmed  !"  he  cried.  "My  faithful 
friend !"  and  flung  his  arms  about  his  neck ; 
then    he    turned    and    faced    the    commandant. 
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"What  is  this?"  he  continued;  "what  do  I  hear? 
Would  you  make  him  a  prisoner  again  ?  When 
he  saved  my  life?  I  would  be  dead,  this  hour, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  bravery  and  devotion!" 

All  of  the  exhausted  lad's  little  store  of  physical 
strength  was  in  his  impassioned  voice.  "General 
Hewatt,  this  Arab  youth  has  blotted  out  the 
'outlaw  gang,'  and  he  risked  his  life  for  me." 

A  pause  for  breath,  and  again  the  sick  boy's 
attitude  mounted  almost  into  defiance  as  he 
closed,  "As  for  Achmed  being  treated  like  a  con- 
vict, I  say  it  ought  not  be.  General  Hewatt,  hear 
me!  He  shall  not  return  to  a  prison  cell;  if  he 
does  — I  shall— go— with  him." 

Then  poor  grateful  Ted  fainted  again,  cling- 
ing about  the  brown  neck  of  the  faithful  Bedouin  ; 
and  Achmed  held  him  at  his  side,  as  he  had  held 
him  and  helped  him  in  the  underground  galleries 
of  the  Mokattam  Hills.  He  held  him  with  his 
sinewy  left  arm,  and  with  his  right  hand  he  still 
clasped  the  knife. 

All  eyes  turned  toward  the  commandant  of 
Tourah ;  the  situation  was  peculiar,  unparalleled, 
in  the  prison's  history.  General  Hewatt  ad- 
dressed the  Bedouin,  in  a  quiet  tone.  "Is  this 
true?    Did  I  hear  aright?" 

Achmed's  thin  compressed  lips  relaxed,  and  his 
defiant  brow  softened.  "Does  not  the  American 
youth  always  speak  true  words  ?  Achmed,  son  of 
Abou-Kader,  has  brought  him  back  out  of  great 
perils." 

There  was  no  more  hesitation  in  General 
Hewatt's  manner.  "I  more  than  half  suspected 
it,"  he  said,  under  his  breath,  with  conviction ; 
his  forbidding  frown  passed,  and  something  very 
human  and  tender  was  in  his  eyes. 

He  advanced  to  the  two,  and  said,  with  cour- 
teous dignity :  "Achmed,  you  are  my  guest,  not 
my  prisoner;  put  up  your  knife;  help  me  carry 
this  sick  boy  inside." 

And  the  two,  Arab  and  Englishman,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  hand  helping  hand,  lifted,  between 
them,  the  drooping  form  of  the  unconscious  lad, 
and  bore  it  slowly  through  the  portal,  laying  it 
upon  a  couch  in  the  guard-room. 

Chapter  XXVI 
"all  's  well  that  ends  well" 

Ted  Leslie  kept  to  his  room  and  his  bed,  and  did 
not  come  out  for  a  fortnight.  His  sufferings  and 
privations  had  exhausted  him,  and  brought  him, 
seemingly,  almost  to  the  brink  of  death ;  but  his 
constitution  was  sound,  and  his  strength  slowly 
returned,  after  a  period  of  rest,  with  the  assid- 
uous care  of  the  prison-surgeon,  who  now  found 
him  a  surprisingly  obedient  patient. 
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Ted  gave  General  Hewatt  the  entire  long  ac- 
count of  his  capture  and  captivity;  and,  as  the 
story  spread  through  the  prison,  there  was  very 
general  rejoicing  at  the  lad's  safe  return;  for 
Ted  had  endeared  himself  to  the  convicts,  many 
of  whom  were  not  hopelessly  hardened  criminals, 
but  had  been  guilty,  merely,  of  breaking  the  com- 
plicated rules  of  the  "Contraventions." 

The  Egyptian  "Gazette"  and  the  Cairo  "Cou- 
rier" vied  with  each  other  in  giving  minute  details 
of  the  lad's  experiences,  some  of  which  were 
correct,  and  some  wandered  widely  from  the 
truth. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  General  Hewatt  was  to 
purchase,  in  Cairo,  at  his  own  expense,  another 
entire  Bedouin  costume  for  Achmed.  Next,  the 
now-aroused  commandant  journeyed  to  Cairo, 
and  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Cromer.  No- 
body knew  the  precise  character  of  that  interview, 
for  the  general,  with  his  usual  reticence  concern- 
ing his  own  virtues,  would  not  give  his  friends 
details ;  but  from  other  sources  it  came  to  be 
understood  that  at  first  the  English  governor  was 
reluctant  to  grant  the  request  which  the  general 
made,  namely,  that  the  Bedouin,  Achmed,  be  at 
once  pardoned. 

When,  however,  Lord  Cromer  had  inquired 
into  the  precise  nature  of  the  murder  which  the 
Arab  had  committed,  had  listened  to  the  simple 
story  of  the  youth's  love  for  his  brother,  and  his 
unyielding  purpose  to  avenge  his  death,  and  when 
he  had  consulted  the  judges  with  an  English  mind 
and  heart  behind  their  decision,— after  all  these 
precautions,  he  was  more  inclined  to  clemency; 
yet  he  still  demurred ;  for  a  pardon  was  likely  to 
weaken  that  integrity  of  the  English  law  in 
Egypt,  which  needed  constant  support. 

Then  General  Hewatt,— so  it  was  reported, — 
made  his  final  statements.  "Either  the  Bedouin 
must  be  pardoned,  unconditionally,  or  I  shall  offer 
my  resignation,  to-morrow,  as  commandant  of 
Tourah." 

That  sufficed.  General  Hewatt's  equal,  as  a 
prison-commandant,  was  not  to  be  found  in  all 
the  Delta.  And  Lord  Cromer  looked  hard  at 
him,  bit  his  lip,  smiled,  and  said,  quietly:  "Very 
well,  it  shall  be  as  you  wish." 

Achmed  was  again  free,— free,  first  of  all,  to  re- 
turn to  his  family,  somewhere  in  the  Arabian 
desert.  After  inquiries  had  been  made,  at  various 
points   along  the   Nile,   the   caravan   of   the   old 


Ababdeh  sheik  was  discovered;  and  Achmed 
went  away ;  but  not  for  long.  In  less  than  a 
month  he  presented  himself  again  at  the  gate  of 
old  Tourah ;  this  time  not  as  a  chained  criminal, 
but  as  a  free  man,  asking  to  share  the  life  of  the 
institution,  and  to  serve  in  some  useful  capacity. 

General  Hewatt  was  not  wholly  surprised  at 
the  Arab  youth's  desire ;  Achmed  was  given  some 
trivial  duty,  and  soon  was  promoted;  he  studied 
and  observed,  and  later  became  an  extremely 
valuable  helper  to  the  official  staff  of  the  prison. 

As  for  Mr.  Malloly,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  was  not  a  distinct  gain  to  the  order-loving 
portion  of  the  Tourah  community.  He  was  too 
fertile  in  mischief,  too  clever  in  carrying  out  his 
ingenious  pranks;  and,  after  a  long  list  of  mis- 
demeanors,—the  culminating  one  being  that  he 
abstracted  a  key  from  a  guard's  coat  and  set  free 
two  prisoners, — he  was  banished  from  the  prison. 

However,  his  punishment  was  anything  but  a 
sad  one.  The  foreman  of  the  weaving-room,  — a 
pardoned  convict  who  had  returned  on  pay  to 
direct  the  weaving,— lived  in  a  snug  little  villa 
down  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  the  villa  was  in  a 
luxuriant  garden,  which  contained  several  date- 
palms  and  a  little  plot  of  ground  planted  with 
sugar-cane.  This  worthy  man  had  become  very 
fond  of  Mr.  Malloly,  and  the  good-will  was 
returned  by  the  monkey.  Inasmuch  as  the  garden 
was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  which  would 
serve  as  a  check  on  Mr.  Malloly's  inventive  and 
wandering  habits,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
master-weaver;  and  he  remained  contentedly  in 
his  garden,  where  his  friends  were  always  wel- 
comed by  him. 

Of  course  Ted,  as  soon  as  his  returning 
strength  permitted,  wrote  a  long  account  of  his 
dreadful  adventures  to  his  father,  Colonel  Leslie, 
in  Massachusetts.  This  letter  supplemented  the 
one  which  had  been  promptly  sent  by  General 
Hewatt,  as  soon  as  his  ward  was  restored  to  him. 

A  second  letter  from  the  earnest,  regretful 
commandant  followed  Ted's  in  a  few  days.  In 
it  he  said  that  the  temperature  in  Egypt  was  now 
rapidly  rising  toward  the  torrid  summer  height. 

"That  will  give  him,"  wrote  the  general,  "a 
gradual  change  of  temperature,  instead  of  one 
that  is  sudden  and  extreme.  The  lad  has  been 
terribly  pulled  down,  but  is  mending  fast;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  will  find  him,  in  due  time, 
restored  in  health  and  strength,  and  quite  his  old- 
time,  earnest,  courageous,  generous  self." 


THE   END 


A  FRIEND  IN  NEED 


BY  ELEANOR  McCLAY  MOORE 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 
CLARA  HEMPHILL  DAVIS 


Mr.  Umbrella  looks  stern,  you  see, 
But  a  kind  old  fellow  at  heart  is  he; 
Out  in  the  rain  and  out  in  the  snow, 
Out  in  the  storms  he  loves  to  go. 

Miss  Parasol,  in  fine  array, 

Is  not  inclined  at  all  that  way; 

She  's  out  whenever  it  's  clear  and  bright,- 

Out  when  there  is  n't  a  cloud  in  sight ! 

Miss  Parasol,  so  proud  and  vain, 
Will  never  venture  into  rain ; 


She  loves  parade  and  great  display, 
But  pouts  indoors  on  a  cloudy  day. 

Like  a  fickle  friend  is  Miss  Parasol : 
When  dark  days  come— no  friend  at  all; 
But  when  you  're  really  most  in  need 
Mr.  Umbrella  's  a  friend  indeed. 

So  these  two  cousins  cannot  agree, 
And  the  reason  why  is  plain  to  see : 
One  will  aid  in  storm  and  stress,— 
The  other  thinks  of  naught  but  dress. 


ST. NICHOLAS  -,  COOKING  ■  CLVB. 


FOR/ A-  POFLCH  ■  PICNIC 

BY  CHARLOTTE  BREWSTER  JORDAN 


1.  POND-LILY  SALAD,  WITH  FRENCH  DRESSING, 

2.  FRENCH  DRESSING. 

3.  LEMON  RELISH. 


4.  FILLED  BISCUIT  SANDWICHES. 

5.  SUMMER  STAND-BY. 

6.  CHERRY  NECTAR. 


POND-LILY  SALAD,  WITH  FRENCH 
DRESSING 

The  whites  of  several  hard-boiled  eggs 
Into  neat,  lengthwise  pieces  cut ; 

(About  eight  to  each  white  will  do 
To  make  a  flower  half  shut.) 

Arrange  them  on  nasturtium  leaves 

To  form  pond-lily  petals; 
Next  grate  the  yolks  and  add  to  them, 

Before  the  mixture  settles, 

Chopped  olives  and  chopped  celery,  too, 

Seasoned  until  just  right, 
And  pile  the  mass  in  little  mounds 

In  the  central  "petals"  white. 

Then,  just  before  the  salad  's  served 

Place  it  upon  cracked  ice, 
To  look  just  like  the  water 

'Neath  the  lily-pad  device. 

FRENCH  DRESSING 

Three  tablespoons  of  salad  oil, 

One  half  teaspoon  of  salt, 
Together  blend  so  thoroughly 

That  none  can  find  a  fault. 


Three  shakes  of  pepper  next  stir  in; 

If  sugar  is  preferred, 
Omit  the  pepper,  and  instead 

Let  "sugar  shakes"  be  stirred. 

Half  tablespoon  of  vinegar 

Or  lemon-juice  next  add; 
And  when  they  're  all  together  mixed 

This  dressing  is  not  bad. 


LEMON  RELISH 

Select  some  good-sized  lemons  sour, 

And  trim  for  each  a  "base," 
So  as  to  make  each  separate  fruit 

"Stand  up"  and  keep  its  place. 

Cut  next  a  piece  from  off  each  top, 

Then  scoop  the  inside  out; 
Fill  with  sardines  and  olives,  too, 

Chopped  up  and  stirred  about, 

With  good  French  dressing,  unto  which 

Some  celery  seasoning  add ; 
Garnish  with  watercress  and  serve, 

And  all  your  guests  make  glad. 
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FILLED  BISCUIT  SANDWICHES 

Take  rolls,  which  you  must  see  are  fresh, 
Small,  with  a  tender,  crispy  crust; 

The  grahams  round  or  biscuit  raised 
Are  easy  to  adjust. 

Remove  from  tops  a  piece  of  crust, 

About  a  silver-dollar  size, 
Scoop  out  with  a  blunt  knife  or  spoon 

The  part  that  in  the  center  lies. 

Butter  the  inside  of  the  shells, 

Spreading  a  little  round  the  walls, 

And  fill  with  hot  creamed  salmon, 

If  the  day  for  creamy,  hot  things  calls. 


Or,  if  you  'd  rather  have  them  cool, 
Fill  with  well-seasoned,  well-chopped 

Fish,  crab,  or  fruit ;  replace  the  lid, 
And  pass  in  wicker  basket  neat. 

You  '11  find  that  dainties  such  as  these 
Are  almost  always  sure  to  please. 


SUMMER  STAND-BY 

Whip  up  one  pint  of  double  cream 
With  white  of  egg  till  stiff,— 

(The  egg  adds  bulk  and  stiffens,  too) 
Of  sugar  add  a  whiff. 

Have  ready  English  walnuts 
Which  are  rather  finely  ground, 

A  dozen  dates,  half  dozen  figs 
In  pieces  fine,  cut  round. 


'meat, 


Stir  them  into  the  well-whipped  cream, 
Put  into  mold,  and  cover  tight, 

Packing  in  pail,  with  ice  and  salt 
As  for  ice-cream's  delight. 

Let  stand  for  nearly  five  long  hours, 

When  you  will  surely  find 
This  quantity  eight  guests  will  serve 

And  be  just  to  their  mind. 

Since  this  desert  of  many  kinds 

Of  flavors  is  a  blend, 
Some  neutral-flavored  waferette 

Its  service  should  attend. 


CHERRY  NECTAR 

Two  quarts  of  stemmed  red  cherries 
In  three  cups  of  vinegar  stand 

For  three  or  four  whole  days  at  least, 
Then  strain  through  cloth  by  hand. 

To  every  pint  of  liquid  tart, 

Add  pint  of  sugar  too ; 
Boil  twenty  minutes,  bottle  tight,— 

And  you  've  a  "temperance  brew." 

This  nectar,  well  diluted,  pour 

In  glasses  of  cracked  ice ; 
Upon  a  warm  or  sultry  day 

Refreshing  't  is,  and  nice. 


A  BRAVE  LITTLE  PIONEER 

(The  Story  of  an  Incident  that  Really  Happened  to  a  Little  Nebraska   Girl) 

BY  MARY  K.  MAULE 


It  was  a  raw,  chilly  afternoon  in  the  April  of 
1873,  when  the  Burlington  train  drew  into  a  little 
station  in  western  Nebraska  and  stopped  beside 
the  platform  with  a  long  puff  and  sullen  clank,  as 
if  completely  winded  and  worn  out  with  its  long 
run  across  the  prairies. 

It  had  hardly  come  to  a  standstill  when  three 
little  girls  came  tumbling  out  of  the  cars,  and 
with  cries  of  delight  leaped  into  the  arms  of  a 
tall,  sun-browned  'man  who  stood  upon  the  plat- 
form awaiting  them. 

"Father!"  they  cried.  "Oh,  Father,  how  glad 
we  are  to  see  you !  And  where  is  the  town  ? 
Where  are  we  going  to  live  ?" 

Philo  Armstrong  laughed  as  he  set  each  little 
daughter  upon  the  platform  after  a  kiss  and  hug, 
and  turned  to  greet  his  wife. 

"This  is  the  town— all  there  is  of  it,"  he  an- 
swered, taking  up  the  satchels  and  leading  the 
way  to  a  narrow,  dusty  foot-path  that  .zigzagged 
across  a  field  toward  a  row  of  rambling,  one- 
story  buildings ;  "but  we  are  .not  going  to  stop 
here;  cur  home  is  farther  out  on  the  prairies." 

"Farther  out  on  the  prairies?" 

Bertha,  who  had  just  passed  her  thirteenth 
birthday,  stopped  short  and  looked  about  her. 

Farther  out  on  the  prairies!  This  seemed  to 
her  like  the  "jumping-off  place,"  as  she  expressed 
it. 

As  far  as  her  eyes  could  see  in  every  direction 
stretched  the  level,  gray-brown  prairies,  as  flat 
and  even  as  a  floor,  the  vast  monotony  unbroken 
by  a  tree,  a  bush,  a  shrub,  a  hillock,  or  a  hollow. 
Away,  on  every  side,  it  extended  to  the  very  hori- 
zon, lying  dreary,  bare,  and  dry  under  the  chill 
light  of  the  setting  sun.  Just  ahead  of  them, 
scattered  for  a  little  space  over  the  vast  loneliness 
of  the  prairie,  were  a  few  small,  unpainted  frame 
houses ;  not  arranged  in  streets,  but  some  huddled 
together,  as  if  for  protection,  and  others  standing 
far  apart,  with  no  order  or  regularity,  but  much 
as  if  they  had  been  dropped  down  by  a  cyclone, 
or  sprinkled  indiscriminately  out  of  a  gigantic 
pepper-pot. 

Beside  a  little  one-story-and-a-half  building 
that  had  a  supply  of  hams  and  canned  goods  in 
the  windows,  and  a  sign  across  the  front  which 
notified  the  new-comer  that  this  was  the  "post- 
office,"  they  found  a  light  wagon  and  a  sorry- 
looking  team  of  gray  horses  awaiting  them. 
When  the  family  and  the  trunks  were  arranged 


in  the  wagon,  Mr.  Armstrong  whipped  up  the 
old  team,  and  they  started  westward  again,  this 
time  over  a  rutted  road  that  ran  for  miles  ahead 
of  them  like  a  long  yellow  ribbon. 

"How  big  the  prairies  are!"  said  ten-year-old 
Mabel  in  an  awed  voice  as  the  wagon  rumbled 
along ;  "and  how  bare,  and— and  how— how  lone- 
some !" 

"You  won't  think  so  after  a  while,"  replied 
her  father,  patting  her  brown  curls.  "Just  wait 
a  month  or  so ;  these  prairies  will  all  be  as  green 
and  as  smooth  as  velvet,  and  covered  all  over 
with  a  carpet  of  wild  flowers.  You  won't  think 
it  lonesome-looking  then.  You  will  find  this  a 
fine,  big  place  for  little  girls  to  romp  and  grow  in." 

It  was  not  a  very  long  ride,  and  the  children 
had  not  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  little  prairie-dogs 
that  sat  up  at  the  doors  of  their  houses  and 
barked  at  them  as  they  passed;  at  the  ground- 
squirrels  that  chased  each  other  about  in  the 
crisp,  wiry  grass ;  and  at  the  meadow-larks  that 
trilled  and  warbled  to  them  from  tall  weeds, 
when  a  low,  black,  squatty-looking  object  came 
in  sight  over  the  rim  of  the  prairie. 

"What  is  that,  Father ;  that  black  thing  over 
there?"  asked  Bertha. 

Her  father  laughed,  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong rather  nervously. 

"That  black  thing,  my  dear,"  he  answered 
gravely,  "is  our  house." 

"Our  house?"  cried  the  three  children  in  a 
chorus. 

"I  never  saw  a  house  like  that  before,"  finished 
Bertha. 

"No,  my  dear,  you  never  did.  That  is  a  sod 
house.  I  have  taken  a  section  of  land  out  here, 
and  as'lumber  is  very  scarce  and  very  dear,  most 
of  the  settlers  use  the  prairie-sod  to  build  their 
homes." 

Mabel  laughed  and  Kittie  shouted  with  glee, 
but  Mrs.  Armstrong  was  silent ;  a  lump  came  up 
in  Bertha's  throat,  and  she  clutched  her  mother's 
hand  more  tightly  as  the  picture  of  the  cool, 
shady,  vine-covered  home  they  left  behind  them 
in  New  England  came  up  before  her. 

It  was  a  funny-looking  house,  they  thought,  as, 
alighting  from  the  wagon,  they  stood  before  it; 
but  when  they  had  opened  the  door  and  peeped 
inside,  even  Bertha  gave  a  cry  of  pleasure. 

Outside,  the  house  was  formed  of  the  thick, 
tough  sod  of  the  prairie,  cut  in  squares  and  laid 
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slab  upon  slab,  cemented  together  with  a  mortar 
made  of  the  prairie  mud.  The  walls  were  a  foot 
thick,  and  the  children  laughed  aloud  to  see  grass 
and  corn-stalks  sprouting  from  the  roof  of  their 
dwelling. 

But  inside  the  sod  house,  all  that  loving  care 
and  thought  could  do  to  make  pleasant  and  com- 
fortable the  primitive  dwelling,  had  been  done  by 
Mr.  Armstrong  in  the  long  months  in  which  he 
had  been  living  alone  and  getting  ready  for  the 
coming  of  his  family. 

The  walls  had  been  smoothed  and  were  plas- 
tered snowy  white ;  the  deep  window-sills  had 
broad  seats,  on  which  stood  rows  of  blooming 
plants ;  and  a  Madeira-vine  had  been  trained  up 
from  a  pot  on  one  side  of  the  window  casing  and 
trailed  its  graceful,  green  leaves  in  a  fanciful 
pattern  across  the  walls. 

There  were  four  rooms  in  the  house,  and  in  the 
neat  little  kitchen,  in  the  two  comfortable  bed- 
rooms, and  in  the  big  living-room,  with  its  great 
open  fireplace,  it  was  a  comfort  to  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong to  see  the  familiar  household  furniture 
that  had  been  shipped  westward  a  month  before. 

"Who  would  have  dreamed,"  chirped  Mabel, 
dancing  about,  "that  a  mud  house  could  be  so 
comfortable !  I  like  it  a  lot  better  than  I  would 
a  wooden  house." 

"You  will  when  winter  comes,"  said  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. "No  frame  house  could  keep  out  the 
blizzards  and  prairie-winds  like  these  thick  walls  . 
of  sod.  You  will  find  it  warm  in  winter,  cool  in 
summer,  and,  though  not  beautiful  to  look  at,  a 
very  comfortable  dwelling  all  the  year  round." 

They  had  been  in  their  new  home  but  a  little 
over  a  week,  when  Mr.  Armstrong  said  to  them 
at  breakfast  one  morning: 

"See  here,  little  girls,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a 
chance  to  show  what  good  pioneer  women  you 
can  be.  There  are  some  things  that  we  must  have 
from  the  village  to  complete  our  settling,  and  as 
they  are  things  that  your  mother  will  have  to 
select,  she  will  have  to  go  with  me  to  get  them. 
Now  there  is  no  possible  danger,  and  if  you  keep 
away  from  fire  you  will  be  perfectly  safe  here 
alone  until  our  return.  How  about  it?  Do  you 
think  you  would  be  afraid  to  stay?  We  should 
be  gone  most  of  the  day,  but  by  starting  early  we 
can  be  back  before  evening." 

"Pooh !"  exclaimed  Mabel,  bravely.  "Who  'd 
be  afraid  in  the  daytime?  We  '11  be  all  right, 
Father ;  go  right  along." 

"And  you,  Bertha?" 

Bertha  looked  up-  gravely. 

She  was  older  and  more  thoughtful  than  the 
other  children,  and  felt  the  awe  and  loneliness  of 
the  prairies  more  deeply. 


"I  will  not  be  afraid,  Father.  You  and  Mother 
go ;  I  will  take  care  of  the  children." 

It  seemed  a  little  thing,  to  stay  alone  in  the 
sod  house  on  the  prairies  for  the  length  of  a  long, 
bright,  spring  day,  but  as  the  three  children  stood 
in  the  door  and  watched  the  wagon  until  it  disap- 
peared over  the  rim  of  the  prairie,  Bertha  felt 
her  heart  sink,  and  the  prairies  seemed  bigger, 
and  their  strange,  new  world  more  cut  off  and 
solitary  than  ever. 

It  was  still  early,  and  Mabel  and  little  six-year- 
old  Kittie  were  playing  outside  in  the  shade  of 
the  house,  when  Bertha  heard  a  piercing  scream, 
and  a  moment  later  Kittie  ran  shrieking  into  the 
house,  closely  followed  by  Mabel,  whose  face  was 
white,  her  eyes  bulging  with  terror. 

"Bertha !"  she  screamed,  running  to  her  sister. 
"Hide  us,  hide  us,  the  Indians  are  coming!" 

"Indians !" 

Bertha,  who  stood  at  the  kitchen  table  washing 
the  breakfast-dishes,  ran  to  the  window. 

Across  the  level  expanse  of  sun-lit  prairie  she 
saw  a  band  of  horsemen  coming,  already  so  near 
that  she  could  see  the  blanketed  forms,  the  long, 
coarse,  black  hair,  and  the  copper-colored  faces ; 
and  although  she  had  never  seen  an  Indian  be- 
fore, she  knew  that  these  were  of  that  savage 
race  of  red  men  whose  cruelties  she  had  read 
about  in  her  history. 

For  a  single  moment  the  heart  of  the  little  New 
England  girl  turned  faint,  and  all  the  strength 
went  out  of  her  limbs.  But  she  came  of  sturdy 
Puritan  stock,  whose  ancestors  were  the  pioneers 
of  an  earlier  century,  and  with  a  thought  of  the 
absent  father  and  mother,  of  the  little  sisters  that 
had  been  left  in  her  care,  she  rallied,  and  courage 
and  strength  came  back  to  her. 

"Run,  Mabel,"  she  cried ;  "run  and  lock  and 
bolt  the  doors ! .  Keep  still,  Kittie ;  Bertie  will  not 
let  anything  hurt  you  !" 

And  while  she  soothed  the  terrified  children 
with  brave  words,  she  flew  from  window  to  win- 
dow, closing  and  locking  them  securely  and  pull- 
ing down  all  the  curtains.  Then,  with  Mabel's 
help,  she  pushed  a  heavy  chest  of  drawers  across 
the  front  door,  barricaded  the  back  door  with  the 
kitchen  cupboard,  table,  and  chairs,  and  having 
piled  up  chairs  and  other  furniture  before  all  the 
windows,  she  seized  the  ax  from  the  corner, 
caught  up  fhe  carving-knife  from  the  kitchen 
table,  and,  driving  the  children  before  her,  went 
into  the  little  back  bedroom,  closed  and  locked 
the  door,  barricaded  it  with  the  bureau  and  wash- 
stand,  and  took  her  stand  before  it,  ax  in  hand, 
determined  to  sell  her  own  life  and  the  lives  of 
her  little  sisters  as  dearly  as  possible. 
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A  moment  later  the  thud  of  hoofs  upon  the  dry 
grass  outside  the  house  reached  them,  and  di- 
rectly there  was  a  heavy  banging  at  the  back 
door. 

Kittie,  with  her  head  buried  in  the  bedclothes, 
would  have  cried  out  with  terror,  but  Bertha 
clapped  her  hand  over  her  mouth. 

"Hush  !"  she  whispered,  sharply.  "Keep  still ! 
If  you  make  a  sound  we  will  all  be  killed  and 
scalped !  Get  under  the  bed  and  lie  as  still  as  if 
you  were  dead.  Maybe  they  won't  find  you  there. 
I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  save  you." 

The  two  little  girls  crawled  noiselessly  under 
the  bed  and  lay  as  still  as  two  dormice. 

Steps,  soft,  padded  steps,  were  now  plainly 
audible  outside  the  sod  house,  and  Bertha's  heart 
turned  sick  as  she  heard  the  door-knobs  turned 
and  the  window  casings  rattled. 

She  could  hear  the  sound  of  deep  mutterings, 
and  an  occasional  hoarse  whoop  or  blood-curd- 
ling yell  caused  her  blood  to  freeze  with  terror. 

An  hour  passed ;  two  hours ;  what  seemed  like 
an  eternity. 

Noon  came  and  passed,  but  the  beleagured  lit- 
tle family  did  not  think  of  food. 

At  times  the  sounds  died  away,  and  Bertha 
hoped  that  the  Indians  had  departed.  But  a  step 
under  the  window,  a  rattle  at  a  door,  assured  her 
they  were  still  outside. 

Once,  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  light  in 
the  close  little  bedroom  had  begun  to  fail,  she 
thought  she  heard  a  dim  confusion  of  many 
voices,  the  back  door  resounded  to  a  series  of 
heavy  knocks,  and  once  the  tread  of  a  booted  foot 
passed  across  the  porch. 

At  times  a  sound  as  of  shouting  and  calling 
came  to  her  ears,  and  at  last  came  the  scratch  of 
a  match,  and  the  smell  of  smoke. 

Bertha's  thumping  heart  leaped  up  in  her 
throat  and  choked  her. 

This  was  what  she  had  been  fearing ! 

Unable  to  get  into  the  house  the  savages  were 
going  to  set  fire  to  the  building  and  smoke  them 
out! 

She  had  read  of  such  instances,  and  had  feared 
that  was  what  the  Indians  would  do ! 

For  a  moment  she  stood  stunned  and  motion- 
less.   What  should  she  do  now? 

If  they  fired  the  house,  she  and  her  sisters 
could  not  remain  inside ;  the  children  must  run 
out — the  Indians  would  get  them— she  could  not 
think  farther  of  the  horrors  that  confronted  them. 

With  a  whispered  prayer  on  her  lips,  she  began 
to  pull  away  the  bureau  and  wash-stand  from  the 
door. 

At  the  sound  a  muffled  shriek  came  from  under 
the  bed. 


"Keep  still,  children,"  her  stiff  lips  could  scarce 
frame  the  breathless  whisper;  "I  think  they  've 
gone  away.  I  'm  going  out  to  see.  Don't  move 
unless  I  call  you,  but  if  I  call,  run  to  me  as  fast 
as  you  can." 

With  the  knife  in  her  belt,  and  the  ax  clutched 
tightly  in  her  hand,  she  unlocked  the  bedroom 
door  and  crept  out  into  the  living-room. 

As  she  entered  the  front  room  her  head  swayed, 
and  her  heart  beat  almost  to  suffocation. 

There  were  voices  outside,  and  as  she  stood, 
half-paralyzed,  the  door  shook  under  a  thunder- 
ing knock. 

Again  came  the  knock ;  again,  and  again,  and 
Bertha,  ax  in  hand,  stood  motionless,  afraid  to 
advance  or  retreat,  not  knowing  what  course  to 
follow. 

Suddenly,  through  the  heart-throbs  that  almost 
deafened  her,  she  heard  a  familiar  voice,  and  in 
it  she  thought  she  detected  a  note  of  agony. 

"Bertha!"  it  called;  "Mabel,  Kittie,  where  are 
you?" 

"Father!"  The  word  sprang  in  a  shuddering 
whisper  from  the  girl's  cold  lips.  "It  's  Father ! 
They  've  got  him !  They  are  torturing  him ! 
Perhaps  they  are  burning  him  alive !  Oh,  I  must 
try  to  save  him.  Father,  Father,  I  am  com- 
ing!" 

With  strength  far  beyond  her  years  she  tore 
away  the  cupboard,  unlocked  the  door,  and  with 
the  ax  poised  for  deadly  action,  threw  back  the 
door  and  sprang  out. 

On  the  step  she  collided  heavily  with  some 
dark  object;  she  was  caught  in  a  strong  grasp, 
and  her  father's  voice  cried  loudly :  "Bertha,  Ber- 
tha, why  was  the  door  barricaded?  Where  are 
the  children?  What  has  happened?  Are  you  all 
crazy?" 

"The  Indians!  the  Indians!"  shrieked  Bertha. 
"They  attacked  the  house,  but  they  did  not  get 
us!     Oh,  Father,  thank  heaven  you  are  saved!" 

She  broke  off  with  a  smothered  cry  as  a  blank- 
eted form  came  toward  her,  a  hand  extended,  a 
friendly  grin  upon  the  painted  face. 

Bertha  reeled  backward,  but  was  caught  in  her 
father's  arms,  and  there  was  both  a  laugh  and  a 
sob  in  his  throat  as  he  gathered  her  to  his  breast. 

"Oh,  my  poor  little  girl,  my  brave  little  girl !" 
he  cried,  raining  kisses  and  caresses  upon  her;  "I 
should  have  told  you !  I  should  have  warned 
you!    I  never  thought  of  this—" 

Dazed  and  panting.  Bertha  clung  to  him,  shak- 
ing and  trembling,  and  casting  terrified  glances 
about  her. 

"But  the  Indians,  Father,  the— the— those  ter- 
rible savages  —  " 

"These  are  not  terrible  savages,  little  daugh- 
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ter,"  he  soothed,  with  his  arms  about  her.  "They 
are  friendly  Indians,  and  good,  kind  men.  They 
would  n't  hurt  any  one.  They  only  come  to  the 
settlements  once  in  a  while  to  beg,  and  make 
friendly  visits.  Come  here,  Dancing  Bear;  this 
is  my  little  girl,  white  brother's  papoose.   Saveyf" 


A   BIG    INDIAN    WITH   AN    EAGLE    FEATHER   IN    HIS    LONG  BLACK   HAIR   CAME 
FORWARD    WITH    A    FRIENDLY    SMILE." 


A  big  Indian  with  an  eagle  feather  in  his  long 
black  hair  came  forward  with  a  friendly  smile. 

"Ugh !"  he  grunted.  "Me  savey.  Heap  fine 
papoose."  Then,  extending  his  dirty  hand  toward 
her,  he  continued:  "Me  heap  good  Injun.  Give 
me  nickel;  give  me  nickel." 

It  was  a  tremulous  little  hand  that  Bertha  laid 
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in  the  great  red  paw,  and  before  she  did  so  she 
put  the  other  hand  behind  her,  and  shamefacedly 
tossed  the  ax  over  toward  the  wood-pile  beyond 
the  door. 

Later  when  Mabel  and  Kittie  had  been  extri- 
cated by  their  mother  from  under  the  bed,  and 
the  friendly  Indians  were 
seated  in  a  circle  before  the 
door  consuming  doughnuts 
and  pie,  Bertha  stole  to  her 
father's  side  and  timidly 
took  his  hand. 

"I  am  afraid  I  am  not  a 
very  good  pioneer,  Daddy," 
she  said,  humbly;  "I  guess 
you  will  think  I  am  a  goose, 
and  a  coward.  But  I  did  n't 
know.  I  thought  these  were 
like  the  Indians  I  had  read 
about  in  the  history,  that 
killed  and  scalped  folks  and 
burned  them  alive.  I  did  n't 
feel  so  much  afraid  for  my- 
self, but  the  children— you 
and  mother  left  them  in  my 
care— and,  oh,  Father,  I 
meant  to  try  to  save  them ! 
I  had  thought  it  all  out,  and 
I  intended  if  the  worst 
came,  to  run  out  and  let 
them  scalp  and  burn  me, 
and  make  them  think  I  was 
the  only  person  at  home.  I 
had  hidden  the  children, 
and  —  " 

"And  you  were  just  as 
brave,"  answered  her  father, 
tremulously,  "and  just  as 
much  of  a  heroine,  little 
daughter,  as  if  the  Indians 
had  really  been  what  you 
thought  them.  You  need  n't 
be  ashamed  of  your  actions  ; 
for,  according  to  your  lights 
you  did  the  right  and  the 
wise  thing,  and  showed  that 
you  were  a  brave  little  pi- 
oneer." 

A  few  moments  after- 
ward, while  Mabel  and  Kit- 
tie  were  chattering  to  the  circle  of  admiring  red 
men,  and  exchanging  their  hoarded  pennies  for 
arrows  and  beads,  Bertha  suddenly  disappeared. 

"Where   are  you.   Bertha?"  called  her   father, 
looking  anxiously  around.    "What  are  you  doing?" 
"I  was  only  putting  the  ax  away  in  the  shed, 
Father,"  answered  Bertha,  quietly. 


POLO  IN  CHINA 

BY 
ISAAC  TAYLOR   HEADLAND, 

Professor  of  Science  in  the  Peking  University 


One  day  while  walking  along  Liu-Li-Ch'ang,  the 
great  book  and  curio  street  of  Peking,  I  stepped 
into  a  store  to  look  at  some  Chinese  paintings. 
This  street  is  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  not 
very  wide  and  not  particularly  clean,  but  it  is  the 
model  street  in  all  upper  China,  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  world.  It  contains  noth- 
ing but  book-stores  and  curio-stores.  There  you 
will  find  a  history, — not  a  history  of  the  world, — 
not  a  universal  history,  but  only  a  history  of 
China  which  would  fill  a  two-horse  wagon.  There 
you  can  also  find  an  encyclopedia  which  contains 
as  many  volumes  as  there  are  days  in  a  hundred 
years.  And  there  you  will  find  the  works  of  a 
man  who,  besides  governing  four  hundred  million 
people,  wrote  as  many  separate  poems  as  there  are 
minutes  in  two  weeks.  I  often  wonder  how 
American  boys  and  girls  would  like  to  undertake 
to  study  that  history 
or  read  that  empe- 
ror's poems ! 

I  asked  the  dealer 
to  show  me  some 
pictures. 

"Ni  yao  hsin-ti, 
vao  chiu-ti  ?"  ["Do 
you  want  old  ones 
or  new  ones?"]  he 
inquired. 

"Tze  jan  yao 
chiu-ti''  ["Naturally, 
I  want  old  ones"],  I 
answered  him  in  his 
own  language. 

He  then  inquired 
if  I  wanted  good 
ones  or  cheap  ones, 
to  which  I  replied  I 
wanted  the  best  he 
had  in  the  store. 

This  conversation 
would  have  to  be  continued  for  a  dozen  pages  if 
I  were  to  report  it  all,  for  he  wanted  to  know  how 
old  I  was,  what  country  I  came  from,  whether  I 
was  married,  if  I  had  any  children,  where  I  lived, 
and  what  I  did. 


To  all  of  his  questions  I  replied  in  my  politest 
manner  and  niy  best  Chinese,  for  this  is  the  way 
to  get  into  the  heart  of  a  Chinese  merchant  and 
see  the  best^things  he  has. 

Among  many  $ther  things  he  "brought  out  a 
painting  of  five'^  men  — Chinese,  of  course, — 
dressed  in  the  style  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  a  garb 
of  four  or-.'  five  hundred  years  ago,  playing  polo. 
The  picture  was  painted  on  a  piece  of  silk  about 
three  and  a  half  feet  long  and  fifteen  inches  wide. 
The  silk  had  originally  been  white,  but  through 
the  years  and  centuries  since  it  was  executed  it 
had  turned  a  beautiful  brown. 

It  was  mounted  on  thin,  tough,  white,  Chinese 
paper,  faced  with  flowered  silk  around  the  picture, 
in  the  form  of  what  the  Japanese  call  a  maki- 
mono,  or  horizontal  scroll  about  thirty  feet  long, 
so  as  to  make  the  roll  thick  enough  to  roll  the 


CHINESE    POLO   400   YEARS    AGO.       FROM    A    PAINTING    ON 

scroll  properly  and  at  the  same  time  have  enough 
rolled  on  the  outside  to  cover  and  protect  the 
painting. 

I   looked  at  it  carelessly  because  I  wanted  to 
buy   it;  then   rolled   it  up  and  put  it  aside,   and 
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looked  long  at  a  number  of  others  I  cared  noth- 
ing about.  I  inquired  carefully  as  to  the  artists 
who  painted  them,  and  while  he  was  explaining 
I  was  wondering  whether  he  and  I  could  agree 
on  a  price  for  the. polo  picture.  After  rolling  and 
unrolling  several  others,  I  again  unrolled  the  pic- 
ture I  wanted  and  examined  it  more  carefully. 

I  found  by  the  inscription  that  it  had  been 
painted  by  a  man  named  Ch'iu  Ying,  the  greatest 
landscape-  and  figure-painter  of  the  Ming  dynasty, 
some  four  hundred  years  ago. 

Ch'iu  Ying  was  originally  a  painter  of  trunks  — 
an  artisan  — when  he  was  discovered  by  the  great 
artist  Wen  Cheng-ming,  who  invited  him  to  come 
with  him  to  his  home  and  told  him  he  would 
make  of  him  a  great  artist.  Ch'iu  Ying  went  with 
him,  and  in  time  became,  indeed,  much  superior  to 
his  master  as  an  artist. 

"What  are  the  men  doing?"  I  inquired  of  the 
merchant. 

"Knocking  horse-ball,"  he  answered. 

"But  they  are  not  riding  horses;  they  are  on 
mules,"  I  continued. 

"Quite  right,"  said  he ;  "a  horse  would  be  too 
large  to  turn  quickly  and  play  easily,  and  he 
would  not  be  tough  enough  to  stand  the  game." 

"Why,  is  it  a  violent  game?"  I  asked. 

"I  do  not  know,"  he  continued;  "I  never  saw  it 
played,  but  I  suppose  it  is.    When  men  are  riding 


SILK    ABOUT   400   YEAKS    OLD. 

mules,     turning,     twisting 


galloping,  swinging 
clubs,  and  yelling,  it  cannot  be  very  mild.  They 
are  liable  to  run  into  each  other,  their  mules  may 
fall,  or  they  may  be  unseated  and  trampled  under 
the  feet  of  their  antagonists.    It  is  not  child's  play." 


"And  how  long  have  the  Chinese  played  this 
game?"  I  inquired. 

He  waved  his  hand  at  me  in  that  queer  way 
the  Chinese  have  of  saying  they  can't  answer. 

"I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  they  have  always 
had  it;  at  least,"  he  modified  his  statement,  "for 
two  or  three  thousand  years." 

And  that  was  all  I  was  able  to  find  out 
about  it  from  him,  though  I  suppose  that  in  the 
great  mass  of  Chinese  literature,  if  one  only  had 
time  to  examine  it,  he  would  find  something  about 
this  ancient  and  interesting  game.  I  would  have 
suggested  that  it  might  have  taken  its  name  from 
Marco  Polo,  the  great  Venetian  traveler  who 
carried  the  knowledge  of  many  other  interesting 
Chinese  things  to  his  home  in  Europe,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  it  is  accounted  for  in 
another  way.  Indeed,  when  China  is  opened  up, 
and  we  have  the  time  and  ability  to  examine  her 
great  mass  of  literature,  we  will  probably  find 
that  the  suggestions  which  led  to  many  of  our 
European  inventions  originally  came  from  China 

Dr  W.  A.  P.  Martin  thinks  that  Gutenberg's 
first  idea  of  printing  with  movable  type  was  from 
seeing  bits  of  printed  paper  on  tea  and  silk  which 
were  brought  from  China,  where  they  had  been 
printing  from  blocks  for  centuries. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  Punch  and  Judy,  the 
puppet-show,  is  of  Chinese  origin.  The  Chinese 
have  it  the  same  as  ours  and  have  had  these  pup- 
pet-shows since  1100  years  before  Christ.  Now, 
our  Punch  and  Judy  you  will  find,  if  you  examine 
your  encyclopedia,  was  invented  by  an  Italian 
about  the  time  Marco  Polo  returned  from  China 
to  Italy. 

The  reason  why  I  do  not  suggest  that  polo  took 
its  name  from  the  great  Venetian  traveler,  is  be- 
cause it  was  not  known  to  Europeans  until  they 
played  it  in  Assam  in  1764,  then  carried  it  to 
Calcutta  in  1863,  brought  it  to  England  in  1869; 
and  it  was  introduced  into  America  in  1876.  . 

But  there  is  still  something  which  looks  sus- 
piciously as  if  Marco  Polo,  his  father,  or'  his 
uncle,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  bring- 
ing it  from  China  to  western  Asia.  There  is  an 
illuminated  manuscript  of  the  poems  of  Hafiz 
(a  Persian  poet),  dating  from  1549,  the  time  of 
Marco  Polo ;  and  it  shows  a  picture  of  three  Per- 
sians on  horseback,  playing  polo,  two  of  them 
after  the  ball  and  a  third  getting  a  fresh  mallet. 
This  manuscript  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  in 
Oxford,  though  the  mallets  are  more  like  croquet 
or  polo  mallets  than  like  those  in  our  Chinese 
painting.  The  name  polo  is  said  to  come  from 
the  Tibetan  name  pulu,  willow,  the  material  from 
which  the  ball  is  made  in  that  country.  The  game 
has  been  played  for  centuries  throughout  Asia. 


A  TENNIS  DEVOTEE 

BY  MARION  BEATTY 


Miss  Ethelwyn  Marion  Audrey  Ennis 
Devotedly  dotes  on  a  game  of  tennis, 
And  takes  it  always  so  seriously 
She  sometimes  forgets  to  stop  for  tea. 


But  life  holds  more  than  play  or  sport; 
It  does  n't  consist  of  a  tennis-court. 
She  surely  must  stop  her  excessive  tennis, 
Or  what  will  become  of  Ethelwyn  Ennis? 


THE  WAY  TO  JUNE 

BY  EDITH   SANFORD  TILLOTSON 


It  is  through  the  glade  that  the  ice  has  made, 

And  under  the  glistening  trees. 
Beyond  the  snow,  where  the  cold  winds  blow 

Through  the  cave  of  the  old  March  breeze; 
Then  down  the  lane  of  the  April  rain 

Under  violet-scented  showers, 


And  off  by  way  of  the  hills  of  May 
With  their  apple-blossom  bowers; 

Then  on  again  through  a  leafy  glen 
With  the  bird-songs  all  atune, 

Where  you  rest  awhile,  at  the  rose-hung  stile, 
For  you  've  found  the  way  to  June. 


CAPTAIN  CHUB 


BY  RALPH   HENRY  BARBOUR 


Chapter  XV 


UNDER  THE  AWNING 


Three  idyllic  days  followed  during  which  the 
Slow  Poke,  her  white  paint  freshly  gleaming  in 
the  sunlight,  bobbed  and  courtesied  her  way  up 
the  long  reaches  of  the  river.  It  was  wonderful 
weather  for  July,  pleasantly  cool  in  the  mornings 
and  evenings  and  languorously  hot  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  Chub  still  remained  nominally  master 
of  the  ship,  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
management  of  affairs  had  passed  into  the  small, 
sun-browned  hands  of  Miss  Harriet  Emery.  It 
was  Harry  who  ordered  the  lines  cast  off  as  soon 
as  breakfast  was  finished  in  the  morning  and  who 
refused  to  allow  them  to  remain  at  anchor  for 
more  than  the  barest  two  hours  at  dinner-time. 
Chub  predicted  sunstrokes  for  the  whole  party, 
but  Harry  was  without  mercy.  She  was  on  a 
cruise  and  her  idea  of  cruising  was  to  keep  going. 
On  the  second  evening  she  even  insisted  that  they 
should  leave  a  very  comfortable  berth  and  put  in 
two  hours  of  sailing  by  moonlight.  It  proved  a 
very  pleasant  experience,  and  every  one  enjoyed 
it  until  it  became  necessary  to  find  a  place  to 
spend  the  night.  Then,  as  the  shore  was  in  deep 
shadow,  they  had  their  own  troubles  with  jutting 
rocks  and  submerged  tree  trunks. 

Doctor  Emery  spent  most  of  his  time  on  the 
upper  deck,  reading  in  the  numerous  books  he  had 
brought,  writing  on  square  sheets  of  paper,  and, 
sometimes,  sitting  idly*  in  his  chair  and  watching 
the  shore  slip  by.  But  he  always  had  a  ready 
smile  for  all  who  happened  by,  and,  on  the 
whole,  was  quite  the  cheeriest  and  most  con- 
tented of  any.  The  upper  deck  was  a  mighty 
comfortable  place  in  the  middle  of  the  day  when, 
moored  or  anchored  by  the  river  bank,  they  ate 
dinner  and  indulged  afterward  in  what  they 
called  a  "siesta."  The  table  was  set  up  there, 
and,  while  it  was  somewhat  of  a  trouble  to  bring 
the  things  up  the  stairs,  it  made  a  fine  dining- 
room.  The  striped  awning  fluttered  in  the  breeze, 
the  geraniums  were  masses  of  scarlet  bloom,  and 
the  gaily-hued  rugs  added  their  quota  of  color. 
There  were  wicker  chairs  for  all,  although  Dick 
preferred  to  lie  stretched  out  on  the  deck  with  a 
cushion  under  his  head.  Sometimes  during  siesta 
the  Doctor  fell  frankly  asleep  and  snored  gently, 
and  the  others  talked  in  whispers  for  fear  of 
awaking  him.  But  as  soon  as  the  two  hours  were 
up  Harry  insisted  on  weighing  anchor. 


Snip  scampered  ashore  whenever  they  touched 
the  bank  and  he  had  the  most  wonderfully 
exciting  times  of  his  life.  He  explored  every 
foot  of  the  ground,  pursued  real  and  imaginary 
scents,  and  treed  mythical  bears.  Those  three 
days  were  jolly  ones,  even  if  nothing  really  hap- 
pened. There  was  so  much  to  talk  about,  so 
many  things  to  relate,  that  the  conversation  never 
languished  for  a  minute.  Harry  learned  to  steer 
after  a  fashion,  learned  to  tell  time  by  the  ship's 
clock  in  the  wheel-house,  and  helped  Dick  pre- 
pare the  meals. 

But  on  the  fourth  day  Harry's  mania  for 
progress  palled.  It  was  a  gray  morning,  foggy 
and  damp.  Oddly  enough,  it  was  the  Doctor  who 
first  voiced  a  desire  for  change. 

"I  wonder,"  he  remarked,  looking  at  the  un- 
broken margin  of  forest  which  stretched  along 
the  shore,  "if  there  is  any  fishing  to  be  found 
about  here  ?" 

"I  think  we  could  catch  something  from  the 
tender,  sir,"  replied  Roy. 

"I  was  thinking  of  trout,"  murmured  the  Doc- 
tor. Chub  went  into  the  wheel-house  and  con- 
sulted his  map. 

"There  's  a  good-sized  stream  about  a  mile  up," 
he  announced.    "Let  's  go  and  try  it." 

"Oh,  let  's !"  cried  Harry.  "I  never  caught  a 
trout." 

"You  should  have  seen  the  one  I  caught,"  said 
Chub.  "It  was  a  regular  whopper.  It  was  as 
long — " 

Roy  and  Dick  groaned. 

"I  've  got  a  picture  of  it  somewhere.  I  'II  find 
it." 

"Never  mind  now,"  said  Roy,  gently.  "Try  to 
think  of  something  else.  Chub.  You  see,  sir,"  ad- 
dressing the  Doctor,  "he  's  a  little  bit— er — daffy 
on  the  subject  of  that  fish.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  weighed  about  ten  ounces  and — " 

"Ten  ounces!"  howled  Chub.  "It  weighed  two 
pounds !  Why,  it  was  the  biggest  trout  you  ever 
saw !     I  thought  first  it  was  a  salmon." 

"Suppose  we  see  if  we  can  find  another,"  said 
the  Doctor,  with  a  smile.  "I  have  n't  fished  for 
trout  in  years.  Could  I  borrow  a  line  from  some 
one?" 

"Yes,  sir;  I  've  lots  of  them,"  said  Chub.  "And 
an  extra  pole.  And  Dick  has  a  pole  Harry  can 
use.  Let  's  take  luncheon  with  us  and  make  a  day 
of  it." 

They  did.     The  stream,  which  evaded  them  for 
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the  better  part  of  an  hour,  held  plenty  of  small 
trout  and  the  Doctor  was  as  excited  as  a  boy  over 
his  first  catch.  Harry  did  n't  make  a  good  fisher- 
man, for  she  was  too  impatient.  But  they  had 
a  good  time,  even  when  it  drizzled  for  a  while, 
and  ate  their  luncheon  at  noon  huddled  together 
in  the  lea  of  a  big  boulder.  They  returned  to  the 
boat  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  with  seven- 
teen small  trout.  The  sun  came  out  soon  after- 
ward and  made  a  glorious  ending  to  the  day. 
They  fried  the  fish  for  supper  and  the  Doctor, 
who  pretended  to  have  personally  caught  all  the 
largest  of  the  trout,  declared  that  he  had  never 
tasted  anything  finer. 

"We  might  try  again  some  day,"  he  said,  tenta- 
tively. 

That  evening  they  tied  up  to  a  little  deserted 
wharf  a  few  miles  below  Albany,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing chugged  on  to  the  capital.  They  spent  that 
day  ashore,  shopping  and  sight-seeing,  and  had 
dinner  at  a  hotel.  They  bought  gasolene  and  ice 
and  fresh  meat  and  fruit  and  vegetables  and  what 
Chub  called  "real  milk."  They  spent  a  very  hot 
night  there,  anchored  in  the  river,  and  in  the 
morning  went  on  northward  until  noon. 

"I  don't  think  much  of  the  river  up  here,"  said 
Dick. 

"Well,  it  is  n't  anything  to  boast  of."  Chub  re- 
plied. "If  every  one  else  is  willing,  I  say  let  's 
turn  and  go  back." 

Every  one  was  quite  willing  and  so  after  din- 
ner was  over  the  boat  was  headed  down-stream. 
The  next  day  found  them  moored  at  the  foot  of  a 
sloping  pasture  which  ran  back  and  up  to  a  thick 
forest.  The  pasture  looked  as  though  it  might 
contain  berries,  and  Harry  mentioned  the  fact. 
Chub  pointed  out  that  whether  there  were  berries 
there  or  not  there  were  certainly  cows.  But 
Harry  declared  that  she  was  n't  afraid  of  any 
number  of  cows  and  so,  leaving  the  Doctor  to 
keep  house,  they  took  pails  and  buckets  and  set 
forth.  Harry  had  guessed  right  and  they  had  no 
difficulty  in  filling  their  pails  with  blackberries. 
There  were  a  few  blueberries,  too,  and  Roy  had  a 
brilliant  idea. 

"Harry!"  he  called,  "would  you  like  to  distin- 
guish yourself?  I  've  enough  blueberries  here 
for  a  nice  big  pie.     What  do  you  say?" 

"She  says  'yes' !"  cried  Chub. 

"T  have  n't  said  anything,"  Harry  demurred. 

"But  you  're  going  to,  are  n't  you?"  he  asked, 
anxiously. 

"Do  you  really  want  a  pie?" 

"Want  it !  My  soul  craves  a  blueberry-pie, 
Harry!" 

"All  right;  but  if  I  'm  to  make  it  in  time  for 
dinner  we  must  go  back  at  once.     I  do  hope  it 


will  be  a  success.  I  never  tried  baking  in  a  tin 
oven,"  she  added,  loftily. 

"That  's  all  right,"  said  Dick.  "After  you  've 
tried  it  once  you  '11  use  no  other.  Is  n't  it  lucky 
that  dinner  is  our  midday  meal!" 

So  they  had  blueberry-pie  that  day,  and  a  good 
big  fat  one  it  was,  too. 

After  a  short  siesta  they  walked  over  to  the 
pasture,  which  afforded  a  fairly  good  place  for 
kicking  and  catching,  and  the  boys  found  the 
football  which  Chub  had  brought  along  and  had 
a  good  hour  of  fun  with  it.  Snip,  too,  enjoyed 
it,  chasing  the  pigskin  like  a  veteran  and  trying 
to  bite  holes  in  it  when  he  had  run  it  down. 

Harry's  pie  was  such  a  success  that  there  was 
a  loud  and  insistent  demand  for  more.  So  she 
tried  one  of  blackberries  and,  while  it  was  n't 
quite  as  good  as  the  blueberry,  it  did  n't  go  beg- 
ging- 
Two  days  of  rain  tried  their  patience,  for  the 
upper  deck  was  quite  uninhabitable,  and  staying 
indoors  became  dull  work  after  the  first  few 
hours.  The  evenings  were  n't  so  bad,  for  Harry 
took  things  in  hand  then.  They  had  dancing  to 
music  supplied  by  the  talking-machine,  they 
played  games  and  told  stories,  the  Doctor  prov- 
ing a  veritable  mine  of  romance.  The  Slozu  Poke 
made  a  few  miles  each  day,  but  most  of  the  time 
it  remained  huddled  against  a  bank,  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  the  way  of  the  storm. 

On  the  third  day  the  storm  passed  over,  but  the 
weather  remained  gloomy  and  chill.  The  SlozvPoke 
put  thirty  miles  behind  her  between  breakfast  and 
supper,  and  life  became  more  cheerful.  Just  before 
sunset  the  clouds  broke  and  a  vivid  red  glow  in 
the  northwest  promised  a  fair  day  on  the  mor- 
row. That  evening  the  Doctor  began  to  talk  of 
trout  again,  and  Chub  brought  his  map  down  to 
the  table  in  the  forward  cabin  and  they  searched 
it  for  likely  fishing  places.  The  result  was  that 
in  the  morning  they  chugged  four  miles  down- 
stream, crossed  over  to  the  west  shore,  and  found 
a  mooring  in  a  charming  little  sandy  cove.  The 
sky  was  blue  again,  the  river  like  a  great  mirror, 
and  the  sun  shone  hot  and  comforting.  The 
Slozc  Poke  lay  nestled  right  up  to  the  bank  and  a 
few  yards  away  the  stream  which  they  had  come 
to  fish  in  flowed  into  the  cove  under  an  old  rick- 
ety wooden  bridge.  Between  the  road  and  the 
water  was  a  grove  of  trees  and  a  little  clearing  in 
which  the  grass  grew  knee-deep.  Some  four 
hundred  yards  down-stream  huddled  a  small  set- 
tlement consisting  of  a  store  and  a  half-dozen 
white  and  drab  nouses  under  a  group  of  giant 
elms. 

"What  a  lovely  place  for  a  camp,"  mused 
Harrv,  as  the  boat  was  made  fast. 
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"Great !"  Chub  agreed.  "Let  's  pitch  the  tent, 
fellows,  and  live  ashore  for  a  day  or  two.  Doc- 
tor Emery  and  Harry  can  stay  aboard  at  night 
and  guard  the  boat." 

The  proposition  was  received  with  enthusiasm, 
and  before  noon  camp  was  made  at  the  edge 
of  the  grove  and  Dick  was  cooking  dinner  over 
an  open  fire.  They  ate  the  last  of  the  doughnuts 
at  that  meal  and  Chub  was  inconsolable  until 
Harry  promised  to  make  some  more  as  soon  as 


settlement.  From  the  slope,  as  they  trudged 
along,  they  had  a  view  of  a  wide  expanse  of 
farms  and  orchards  with  here  and  there  a  snug 
farm-house  nestling  under  its  grove  of  trees. 
The  village,  if  it  really  deserved  the  name,  con- 
sisted by  actual  count  of  seven  dwelling-houses 
and  the  store.  The  road  they  were  on  continued 
along  the  river,  while  a  second  road  turned  from 
it  at  right  angle  in  front  of  the  store  and  wound 
inland.     It  was  a  sleepy  little  hamlet  and  the  only 


"  BEFORE  NOON  CAMP  WAS  MADE  AT  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  GROVE. 


she  could  secure  the  necessary  ingredients  and  a 
kettle  big  enough  in  which  to  fry  them. 

"Maybe  we  can  get  the  things  at  the  store 
down  there,"  said  Chub.  "I  '11  go  and  see  pres- 
ently " 

Chapter  XVI 

MRS.    URIAH    PEEL 

The  Doctor,  Roy,  and  Dick  went  up  the  stream 
in  search  of  trout.  Snip  accompanying  them ;  but 
Chub  and  Harry  decided  to  stay  behind  and  go 
shopping.  And  after  the  others  had  taken  their 
departure  with  poles  and  tackle  they  set  off  for 
the  store.  The  road  ambled  across  the  old 
wooden  bridge,  climbed  a  little  hill  between  high 
thickets  of  sumac,  and  dipped  again  toward  the 


persons  in  sight  as  they  reached  the  corner  were 
an  old  man  half  asleep  on  the  tiny  porch  of  a 
neighboring  house  and  an  elderly  woman  potter- 
ing about  the  garden  of  another.  There  was  a 
watering-trough  at  the  edge  of  the  street  and 
three  big  elms  threw  a  grateful  shade  over  the 
place. 

The  store  was  a  one-story  affair  and  at  some 
time  in  its  history  had  been  painted  white.  At 
the  back  a  small  ell  with  a  side  door  was  evi- 
dently the  residence  of  the  storekeeper.  A  brick 
path  led  to  it  between  a  bed  of  sweet-william  and 
a  row  of  tall  lilac  bushes,  to  which  still  clung  the 
brown  and  withered  flower  spikes.  The  eims 
bathed  the  red  brick  sidewalk,  broken  and  uneven, 
and  the  front  of  the  store  in  cool  green  shadow. 
Above  the  narrow  doorway  was  an  ancient  sign 
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which  proclaimed  that  one  "Uriah  Peel"  dealt  in 
"General  Merchandise."  On  each  side  of  the  door 
was  a  shallow  bay-window  fitted  with  shelves  on 
which  was  displayed  as  heterogeneous  a  collec- 
tion of  articles  as  ever  came  together:  pickles, 
cough  syrup,  carpet  tacks,  a  jar  of  stick  candy, 
flatirons,  horse  liniment,  toys,  a  few  paper-cov- 
ered books,  a  box  of  files,  women's  shoes,  a  mani- 
cure set  in  a  purple  plush  case,  straw  hats,  an 
assortment  of  ribbons,  tin 
stew-pans  and  dippers,  and  a 
host  of  other  things. 

"We  won't  find  anything 
here  that  we  want,"  muttered 
Chub  at  the  door. 

As  the  door  swung  open 
there  was  a  distant  tinkling 
of  a  bell.  The  store  was 
empty  when  they  entered, 
empty  and  dim  and  cool  after 
the  sunny  road ;  but  in  re- 
sponse to  the  summons  of 
the  bell  a  little  woman  ap 
peared  at  the  back,  entering 
apparently  from  the  ell.  She 
was  one  of  the  tiniest  women 
they  had  ever  seen,  and  as 
she  hurried  toward  them  she 
tied  together  the  strings  of  a 
quaint  little  black  bonnet. 

"How  do  you  do?"  said 
Harry.  "We  want  to  buy  an 
iron  kettle  if  you  have  one." 

"An  iron  kettle,"  mused 
the  little  woman,  taking  her 
chin  in  her  hand  and  looking 
anxiously  about  her.  "Did 
you  want  a  very  large  one?" 

She  seemed  to  be  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  with  a 
thin,  comely  face  and  a  plea- 
sant voice.  Her  expression, 
however,  was  so  troubled 
and  excited  that  Chub  won- 
dered, and  Harry  hurriedly 
assured  her  that  just  a  me- 
dium-sized one  would  do  and 
that  if  she  did  n't  have  it  it 
did  n't  really  matter  one  bit. 

"I  have  some  kettles  somewhere,"  answered  the 
little  woman  in  a  flurry,  "only  I  don't  just  re- 
member—  " 

Then  she  darted  behind  one  of  the  counters 
and  disappeared  from  sight  while  a  rattling  sound 
told  of  frantic  search.  Harry  turned  bewil- 
deredly  to  Chub,  and  the  latter  grinned  and 
tapped  his  forehead  eloquently. 


"I  thought  so!"  The  storekeeper  was  beam- 
ing triumphantly  at  them  across  the  counter  and 
holding  out  a  very. dusty  and  somewhat  rusty 
iron  kettle.  It  was  just  what  they  wanted,  Harry 
declared. 

"How  much  is  it,  please?" 

The  little  woman  turned  it  bottom  up  and 
squinted  closely,  at  last  holding  it  out  for  their 
inspection. 


AS    SHE    HURRIED    TOWARD    THEM    SHE    TIED    TOGETHER    THE    STRINGS    OF 
A    QUAINT    LITTLE    BLACK    BONNET." 


"Can  you  see  any  figures  there?"  she  asked. 
"I  left  my  spectacles  in  the  kitchen." 

"Looks  like  $7.00,"  replied  Chub,  dubiously. 

"Oh,  then  it  's  seventy  cents,"  was  the  reply. 
"Uriah  always  made  a  cent  mark  look  like  a 
naught.     Was  there  anything  else,  Miss?" 

"Well,"  said  Harry,  hesitatingly,  "we  did  want 
some  lard  and  flour,  but—" 
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"How  much  lard?" 

"Have  you  a  small  pail  of  it?" 

"No  'm,  I  have  n't;  but  I  can  give  you  any 
amount  you  want.    Three  or  four  pounds,  Miss?" 

"About  five,  I  guess.    And  have  you  flour  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed." 

And  she  had  sugar,  too,  and  the  purchasers  be- 
gan to  entertain  a  new  respect  for  the  dingy  little 
store. 

"I  suppose  you  don't  live  around  here?"  asked 
the  storekeeper,  as  she  bustled  excitedly  about. 

"No,  we  're  on  a  boat,"  replied  Chub. 

"I  want  to  know  \"  was  the  response.  "There 
was  a  man  in  here  only  last  week  who  came  in  a 
boat.  He  bought  a  good  deal,  too,  but  there  was 
some  things  he  wanted  I  did  n't  have.  Would 
you  mind  just  looking  out  and  seeing  if  there  's  a 
buggy  outside  ?" 

Chub  obeyed  and  reported  no  buggy  in  sight. 
The  woman  looked  anxiously  at  an  old  clock  and 
sighed. 

"I  don't  quite  know  whether  I  'm  on  my  head 
or  my  heels,"  she  said,  with  a  little  apologetic 
laugh.     "I  'm  just  upset  to-day." 

They  murmured  inarticulate  sympathy. 

"I  got  a  telegraph  message  from  my  brother- 
in-law  down  to  Myersville  this  morning  saying 
that  my  sister  is  real  sick  and  asking  me  to  come 
down  there.  And  so  I  'm  going  to  take  the  four 
o'clock  train."  She  glanced  again  at  the  clock, 
which  said  a  few  minutes  before  three.  "Millie 
never  was  very  strong  and  I  'm  real  worried  about 
her.  Seems  as  though  he  would  n't  have  sent  a  tele- 
graph message  if  things  was  n't  pretty  bad,  don't 
it?  I  packed  my  bag  right  up  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  my  niece  over  in  Myers  to  come  and  look  after 
the  store  while  I  'm  gone,  but  I  have  n't  seen  sight 
of  her  yet.  I  thought  she  'd  be  along  on  that  two- 
twenty  train  and  I  sent  the  Hooper  boy  down  to 
the  station  to  meet  her,  and  he  ain't  back  yet. 
And  if  he  don't  come  pretty  soon  he  won't  be  in 
time  to  take  me  to  the  station.  Though  I  don't 
know  as  I  'd  ought  to  leave  the  store  until  Jennie 
comes." 

"Is  your  husband  away?"  ventured  Chub,  sym- 
pathetically. 

"He  died  a  year  ago  last  April." 

"Oh !"  murmured  Chub.  "I  'm  very  sorry.  I 
did  n't  know — " 

"Course  you  did  n't.  I  ain't  never  had  the  sign 
changed  yet.  Don't  know  as  I  ever  will.  If 
business  don't  pick  up  pretty  soon  I  guess  I  '11 
have  to  close  up.  Uriah  used  to  do  pretty  well 
here  when  he  was  alive,  but  there  's  a  new  store 
opened  down  to  Washington  Hills  and  folks 
mostly  goes  there  to  buy  their  things.  Is  that  the 
buggy  ?" 

Vol.  XXXVI. -92. 


"No,"  Chub  reported.    "It  has  n't  come  yet." 

She  looked  again  at  the  clock  and  heaved  an 
audible  sigh  of  relief. 

"Well,  everything  's  all  ready  when  it  does 
come,"  she  said.  "I  suppose  you  young  folks 
travel  a  good  deal  on  the  trains,  but  I  never  have, 
and  I  'm  always  pretty  nigh  scared  to  death  at 
the  thought  of  it.  There  's  always  so  many  ac- 
cidents in  the  papers." 

"Have  you  far  to  go  ?"  asked  Harry.  The  pur- 
chases were  all  ready  and  paid  for  by  this  time, 
but  neither  Harry  nor  Chub  seemed  in  any  hurry 
to  depart. 

"  'Bout  seventy  miles  it  is.  I  have  to  take  the 
train  to  Jonespoint  and  then  the  ferry  across  to 
Peekskill.  I  guess  I  '11  find  a  carriage  waiting 
for  me  at  the  other  side.  Yes,  it  's  a  good  deal 
of  a  journey.  When  Millie  was  first  married  it 
did  seem  like  she  was  just  going  right  out  of  the 
world.  But  she  's  been  to  see  me  plenty  of  times 
since  and  I  've  been  down  to  Myersville  twice. 
Millie  was  visiting  me  only  a  little  while  ago ; 
must  be  two  weeks  since  she  left.  Maybe  the 
trip  was  too  much  for  her.  She  ain't  as  strong 
as  she  used  to  be,  and  there  's  a  lot  of  work  about 
a  farm.  I  guess  James  is  a  real  good  husband  to 
her,  but  he  don't  seem  to  realize  what  a  sight  of 
work  she  has  to  do.  Men  are  like  that— mostly. 
I  do  wonder  why  that  trifling  boy  don't  come 
back?" 

She  hurried  to  the  front  door,  opened  it,  and 
looked  anxiously  out. 

"Well,  I  suppose  he  '11  get  back  when  he  's 
good  and  ready.  I  do  hope  Jennie  can  come.  If 
she  does  n't  I  '11  just  have  to  shut  up  the  store. 
'T  won't  make  much  difference,  though,  I  guess ; 
what  's  sold  here  in  two  days  would  n't  pay  Jen- 
nie's fare  across.  But  I  got  everything  ready  if 
she  should  come.  I  marked  things  plain  so  's  she 
can  tell  how  much  to  ask.  I  spent  about  three 
hours  doing  it,  too." 

She  looked  proudly  about  the  store  and  Chub 
and  Harry,  their  gazes  following  hers,  saw  that 
almost  everything  in  sight  had  been  labeled  in 
some  way  with  the  price.  Usually  small  paper- 
bags  had  been  laid  upon  the  article  and  the  fig- 
ures printed  on  the  bag. 

"It  must  have  been  a  lot  of  trouble,"  murmured 
Harry. 

"So  it  was,  but  Jennie  has  n't  got  enough  sense 
to  look  after  the  place  if  things  are  n't  marked 
right  out  plain.     There  he  is,  ain't  he?" 

A  buggy  containing  a  small,  freckled-faced  boy 
drew  slowly  up  at  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  the  store.    Mrs.  Peel's  face  fell. 

"Jennie  did  n't  come !"  she  exclaimed.  "What- 
ever shall  I  do?     I  ought  to  be  starting  for  the 
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station  this  very  instant.  I  suppose  she  's  coming 
on  the  next  train,  but  I  can't  wait  for  her.  I  do 
think  she  might  have  come  when  I  told  her,  after 
all  the  things  I  've  done  for  that  girl !  But  that  's 
the  way  of  human  nature,  I  suppose !  Benny 
Hooper,  did  n't  you  see  anything  of  her?" 

"No  'm,"  answered  the  boy. 

"You  sure  she  did  n't  get  off  and  you  did  n't 
see  her?" 

"Did  n't  nobody  get  off,"  answered  Benny,  re- 
sentfully. 

"Well—"  Mrs.  Peel's  eyes  wavered  back  and 
forth  from  the  clock  to  the  buggy.  "I  suppose 
I  '11  just  have  to  shut  up  the  store  and  leave  the 
key  with  Martha  Hooper.  Mrs.  Benson  was 
coming  in  for  some  onions,  but  I  suppose  she  '11 
have  to  wait." 

"When  does  the  next  train  come?"  asked 
Harry,  solicitously. 

"About  six.  She  's  bound  to  come  on  that, 
but-" 

"Then  you  let  us  watch  the  store  until  she 
comes,"  cried  Harry.  "We  '11  be  very  careful, 
Mrs.  Peel.  That  is,  if  you  think  you  'd  care  to 
trust  us?" 

Mrs.  Peel's  face  had  lighted  at  once. 

"You— you  would  n't  mind?"  she  faltered,  anx- 
iously. "Jennie  's  bound  to  come  on  the  six 
o'clock  train  and  I  '11  have  Benny  wait  over 
there  and  bring  her  back.  She  ought  to  be  here 
by  half-past  six.  It  's  a  good  deal  to  ask,  espec- 
ially as  you  're  strangers  to  me." 

"We  '11  be  glad  to,"  answered  Harry,  promptly. 
"Won't  we,  Chub?" 

Chub  agreed  readily. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you,"  flut- 
tered Mrs.  Peel.  "I  just  don't,  and  that  's  a  fact. 
But  I  'm  going  to  take  you  at  your  word.  All 
you  '11  have  to  do  is  to  stay  here  until  she  comes 
and  tell  her  everything  's  marked  with  the  price, 
and  that  I  '11  be  back  just  as  soon  as  I  can,  and 
will  write  to-morrow  and  tell  her  how  Millie  is. 
Now  I  '11  get  my  things.  You  turn  that  buggy 
around,  Benny ;  you  know  I  don't  like  to  be  in  it 
when  it  's  turned." 

Mrs.  Peel  shot  a  rapid  look  at  the  clock  and 
hurried  away  to  the  little  door  leading  to  the 
living-rooms.  When  she  came  back  Chub  took 
the  old  black  leather  bag  from  her  and  put  it  in 
the  buggy.  By  this  time  the  little  woman's  excite- 
ment was  intense. 

"Tell  Jennie  the  'house  door  is  locked  on  the 
inside  and  that  she  's  to  be  careful  to  look  out  for 
sparks  when  she  goes  to  bed  because  the  insur- 
ance has  run  out  and  I  have  n't  had  time  to  renew 
it  again.  And  if  Mrs.  Benson  comes  for  the 
onions  you  see  that  she  pays  for  'em  because  she 


owes  me  two  dollars  and  eighteen  cents  already. 
I  did  n't  leave  any  money  in  the  till  because  I  had 
to  have  it  to  buy  my  ticket,  but  I  guess  she  '11 
have  the  right  change.  I  'm  very  much  obliged 
to  you,  young  lady,  and  you,  sir.  And  I  hope 
you  '11  be  here  when  I  get  back.  Benny,  you  've 
got  your  reins  crossed;  I  do  wish  you. 'd  be  a 
little  careful  when  you  know  how  nervous  I  am 
about  horses.  Did  I  get  my  spectacles?  Yes, 
here  they  are.  Go  ahead,  Benny,  and  drive  care- 
ful. Good-by,  Miss !  Good-by,  sir !  Tell  Jen- 
nie I  '11  write  to-morrow  surely.  If  you  like 
candy  there  's  some  in  the  jars  on  the  shelf  back 
of  the  counter  on  the  left.  Help  yourself,  Miss. 
Good-by !  Benny,  I  guess  you  '11  have  to  hurry  a 
little." 

"Got  most  forty  minutes,"  growled  Benny. 

"Well,  I  like  to  be  in  plenty  of  time." 

"It  don't  take  but  fifteen  minutes,"  said  Benny. 
"Get  ap,  Caesar !" 

The  buggy  wobbled  around  the  corner,  Mrs. 
Peel  waving  an  excited  black-mittened  hand  to 
the  two  on  the  sidewalk,  and  disappeared.  Chub 
and  Harry  looked  at  each  other  and  laughed. 

"Is  n't  she  a  dear?"  gasped  Harry. 

"Funniest  ever.  Let  's  go  in  and  look  around 
the  shop." 

Chapter  XVII 

KEEPING   STORE 

It  was  a  queer  little  store.  There  was  a  window 
on  each  side  of  the  front  door,  a  window  which 
peeped  out  onto  the  tiny  side  yard  and  the  brick 
wall  and  the  sweet-williams  and  a  window  di- 
rectly opposite  which,  had  the  shutters  been  open 
would  have  given  a  view  of  the  houses  across  the 
road  and  the  river  beyond.  At  the  back  of  the 
store  was  a  door  which  led  into  a  good-sized  yard 
extending  along  the  backs  of  the  store  and  the 
living  house.  There  were  a  few  bedraggled 
shrubs  here  and  a  row  of  hollyhocks  nodded 
along  a  stretch  of  the  high  board  fence  which  in- 
closed the  space.  A  door  in  the  fence,  securely 
padlocked,  led  onto  the  road.  For  the  most  part 
the  back  yard  was  given  over  to  barrels  and  pack- 
ing-cases, but  in  one  corner  a  tiny  shed  housed 
two  green  tanks  labeled  respectively,  "Gasolene" 
and  "Kerosene." 

From  the  store  to  the  dwelling-house  the  way 
led  up  a  step  and  through  a  door  near  the  back 
of  the  store.  This  door  was  open  and  Chub  and 
Harry  allowed  themselves  a  glimpse  of  a  narrow 
and  dim  hallway  with  a  door  at  the  far  end.  But 
this  was  not  their  territory  and  they  did  n't  in- 
trude. Besides,  there  was  plenty  to  see  in  the 
shop  part  of  the  store,  as  they  soon  discovered. 
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There  was  a  wooden  counter  along  each  side  on 
which  rested  here  and  there  funny  old-fashioned 
show-cases  with  mirrors  at  their  backs.  One  case 
held  pocket-knives  setting  enticingly  on  their  lit- 
tle green  boxes,  fish-hooks,  lead  sinkers,  a  solitary 
pair  of  pruning-shears,  a  horn-handled  carving- 
knife  and  fork,  scissors,  thimbles,  and  knitting- 
needles.  Another  case  showed  ribbons,  lace, 
edgings,  and  similar  goods.  Back  of  the  counters 
there  were  narrow  aisles,  and  beyond  the  aisles 
were  shelves.  On  these  were  dry  goods,  grocer- 
ies, patent  medicines,  cheap  straw  hats  and 
woolen  caps,  overalls  and  jumpers,  tinware, 
woodenware,  and  crockery.  Down  the  center  of 
the  store,  between  the  two  counters,  leaving  an 
aisle  on  either  side,  stood  barrels  and  boxes,  tubs 
and  pails,  plowshares  and  bags  of  fertilizer,  rakes 
and  hoes  and  shovels  and  brooms,  bristling  from 
otherwise  empty  barrels,  and  potatoes  and  onions. 
There  were  jars  of  striped  pink-and-white  candy 
on  the  shelves  and  in  the  window,  a  few  toys- 
paper  kites,  marbles,  and  tops  scattered  around 
in  various  places  and — oh,  heaps  of  other  things 
besides. 

"Talk  about  your  department  stores !"  ex- 
claimed Chub.    "Is  n't  this  palatial  !"• 

"She  said  we  might  have  some  candy,"  said 
Harry,  standing  on  tiptoe  and  looking  dubiously 
into  one  of  the  jars,  "but  I  don't  believe  it  is  very 
nice,  do  you?" 

"I  do  not!"  replied  Chub,  decisively.  "But  I 
think  I  '11  buy  a  pair  of  these  beautiful  brown 
overalls  for  Dick.  He  's  got  oil  and  grease  on 
every  pair  of  trousers  he  has  with  him.  He  'd 
look  perfectly  swell  in  them,  would  n't  he?"  And 
Chub  held  up  the  garments  in  question.  They 
looked  at  least  six  feet  long  and  correspondingly 
broad,  and  Harry  giggled  as  she  mentally  pic- 
tured Dick  in  them. 

"Chub,  you  must  fold  them  up  nicely  again," 
she  commanded,  "and  put  them  back  just  where 
you  found  them." 

"Don't  you  worry,"  Chub  responded.  "I  'm 
the  neat  little  storekeeper,  I  am."  He  continued 
his  investigations,  peering  into  boxes  and  barrels, 
and  having  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  time.  "Harry, 
here  's  some  real  old-style  brown  sugar  like 
grandmother  used  to  have ;  remember  it  ?  It  's 
great !     Have  some  ?" 

Harry  had  some,  nibbling  it  out  of  the  little 
tin  scoop. 

"But  we  must  pay  for  it,  Chub,"  she  said,  anx- 
iously. 


"Oh,  we  '11  take  this  instead  of  the  candy," 
Chub  replied.  "And  look  here,  here  's  some  dried 
apricots.     My,  but  I  'm  glad  I  came  !" 

"Chub,  you  must  n't  take  things!"  cried  Harry. 

"What,  just  a  few  old  apricots?" 

"No,  not  unless  you  pay  for  them." 

"How  much  ?"  asked  Chub,  with  a  grin.  Harry 
examined  the  end  of  the  box. 

"Well,  they  're  fifteen  cents  a  pound.  How 
many  did  you  take?" 

"Six." 

"Then  I  should  think  you  ought  to  pay  about  a 
cent." 

"Very  well."  Chub  fished  in  his  pocket  and 
found  the  required  sum.    "What  do  I  do  with  it?" 

"Put  it  in  the  till.  And  we  '11  keep  a  record  of 
everything  that  's  sold."  Harry  found  a  paper- 
bag  and  a  pencil  and  wrote : 

"Six  Dried  Apricots $     .01 

"There  now,  that  's  very  businesslike,  is  n't 
it?"  she  asked.  "We  '11  put  down  everything  we 
sell." 

"I  think  it  won't  be  much  trouble,"  Chub  an- 
swered as  he  pulled  open  the  little  till  drawer 
under  the  counter  and  dropped  his  penny  in. 
"We  may  be  the  only  ones  to  buy  anything.  I 
wonder  if  she  has  any  prunes." 

He  went  on  with  his  investigation  and  Harry 
wandered  back  to  the  front  of  the  store.  When 
Chub  joined  her  a  few  minutes  later  she  was 
seated  in  one  of  the  two  old  arm-chairs  which 
stood  by  the  open  door,  deeply  immersed  in  a 
book. 

"What  you  got?"  asked  Chub,  looking  over  her 
shoulder.  "My !  'A  Stern  Chase,  or  The  Pi- 
rate's Vow!'     Where  'd  you  get  it?     Is  it  good?" 

"Fine !  I  found  it  in  the  window.  There  are 
some  more  there.    It  's  awfully  exciting." 

"I  'm  afraid  you  have  a  very  bad  taste  for  lit- 
erature," said  Chub,  severely.  "And  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  ought- to  let  you  go  on.  I  '11  have  another 
look  for  the  prunes."  But  his  search  was  unsuc- 
cessful and  presently  he  was  back  at  the 
doorway.  Harry  was  still  deeply  absorbed,  and 
so  for  a  while  Chub  studied  the  landscape.  But 
there  was  n't  much  to  see  until,  after  a  while,  a 
woman  in  a  brown  calico  dress  turned  the  corner 
and  came  toward  him. 

"Look  out,  Harry!"  he  whispered.  "Here  's  a 
customer !" 

The  woman,  who  had  a  very  unattractive  as- 
pect, glanced  at  Chub  curiously  and  walked  past 
him  into  the  store. 


{ To  be  continued.) 
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A    LIVELY   CAKE-WALK   IN    RACCOON-LAND. 


ie LOOK-AROUND -MAN 
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There  's  a  Look-Around-Man  who  travels  about, 
I  wonder  whether  you  've  seen  him  out 
As  he  walks  around,  in  his  cheery  way, 
Just  looking  for  something  the  livelong  day? 
And,  whether  't  is  morning,  or  noon,  or  night, 
He  's  constantly  watching,  with  all  his  might. 
And  when  he  discovers  where  boys  and  girls  are, 
He  would  willingly,  eagerly  journey  far, 
To  tell  them  of  curious  things  he  has  seen 
In  brooks,  in  woods,  or  in  meadows  of  green. 
He  'd  like  to  see  all  the  folks  in  the  land 
Belong  to  an  earnest  Look-Around  Band ; 
And  he  wants  to  tell  them  of  things  very  small 
Which  they  might  overlook  and  not  see  at  all ; 
For  everywhere  there  is  something  to  see 
If  only  our  eyes  wide  open  could  be. 
But,  somehow,  it  seems,  he  can  never  find  time 
To  write  it  all  down,  as  he  'd  like,  in  a  rhyme. 
So  he  asked  me  to  walk  along  with  him  one  day, 
And  put  down,  in  a  book,  what  we  saw  by  the  way. 

We  walked,  at  first,  up  a  very  steep  hill, 

And  just  at  the  top,  out  of  breath,  we  stood  still; 

When  the  Look-Around-Man  said :  "Now !  let  us 

see 
What  that  bird  can  be  doing  up  there  in  that  tree." 
So  we  stepped  very  softly  till  we  were  below 
The  very  same  boughs  where  we  'd  seen  the  bird 

go. 
And  there,  nestled  close  in  a  crotch  of  the  tree, 
We  saw  Mother  Redbreast  as  snug  as  could  be ; 
While,  on  a  small  limb,  not  two  feet  away, 
Father  Robin  was  singing  a  fine  roundelay, 
All  dressed  in  his  smartest  suit  of  soft  brown, 
And  waistcoat  of  red,  with  each  feather  smoothed 

down. 
Mother  Robin  was  busy,  as  mothers  must  be 
When  their  children  are  crying  for  breakfast  or 

tea. 
She  held  up  a  worm  in  the  tip  of  her  bill 


And  let  it  drop  quickly  in  some  mouth,  until 
Each  one  had  enough,  and  then,  nodding  their 

heads, 
They  were  all,  very  soon,  fast  asleep  in  their  beds. 
Then  Mother  Bird  softly  sat  over  them  all 
And    kept    them    much    warmer    than    any    thick 

shawl. 
Quite  close  to  the  nest  Robin  Redbreast  now  flew, 
And  brought   Mother   Robin  her  own  breakfast 

too, 
Then  sat  on  a  limb  very  near  by  her  side, 
To  watch  her,  his  vest  almost  bursting  with  pride. 

HOME-MADE   LACE 

After  leaving  the  robins  we  turned  quite  around 
And  saw,  just  a  little  way  off,  on  the  ground, 
A  shining  white  something  all  covered  with  dew. 
Which  was  really  quite  odd,  as  both  of  us  knew. 
And  we  went  to  examine  it,  right  on  the  spot, 
For  the  Look-Around-Man  said:  "Now,  likely 

as  not 
Some  dear  little  lady  has  passed  by  this  way 
And  dropped  her  lace  handkerchief  here  while  at 

play." 
But,  lo,  when  the  Look-Around-Man  stooped  to 

pick 
The  lace  from  the  ground,  he  stopped  very  quick, 
And  said,  oh,  so  softly:  "My  microscope,  please, 
And  never,  oh  never,  dare  venture  to  sneeze ! 
For  this  is  a  wonderful  thing  we  have  here; 
Get  down  on  your  knees,  and  come  up  very  near. 
This  thing  's  not  a  bit  of  white  lace-work  at  all 
But  the  home  of  some  creature  exceedingly  small. 
See,  there  she  is  resting  awhile  in  the  sun, 
And  now  we  will  watch  till  she  gets  her  work 

done ; 
There,  see,  she  has  fastened  twelve  very  straight 

lines 
Across  one  another, — see  how  each  one  shines!  — 
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And  then  she  has  often  gone  over  them  all 

In  a  circle  whose  center  is  ever  so  small 

But  enlarges  each  time  that  she  goes  farther  out. 

I  wonder  whatever  she  can  be  about? 

At  last  she  has  finished,  and  now,  if  you  please, 

She  seems  to  be  resting  and  taking  her  ease. 

But  just  as  we  thought  she  was  fixed  for  a  nap 

Along  came  a  fly,  and,  as  quick  as  a  snap, 

The  queer  creature  sprang  out,  and,  in  no  time  at 

all, 
Catching  up  that  poor  fly,  tied  him  up  in  a  ball 
With  the  thread  that  she  carries  about  her  some- 
where; 
Then  she  ran  off  again  and  left  the  fly  there. 
We  waited  awhile,  and  she  came  out  once  more, 
And  went  through  the  very  same  tricks  as  before. 
Now  as  most  of  the  flies  are  provided  with  wings 
The  spider  has  trouble  in  catching  the  things, 
So  she  spins  this  fine  web  every  day  in  some  place 
And  't  is  really  a  trap,  though  it  looks  just  like 
lace. 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  NEVER-STILLS 

As  we  finished  our  lunch  and  then  started  to  brush 
The  crumbs  from  our  jackets,  up  came  a  brown 

thrush 
So  near  we  could  see,  from  the  look  in  his  eye, 
That  he  'd  surely  be  having  a  feast  by  and  by. 
So  I  broke  up  a  cracker  and  gave  him  a  piece, 
And  I  thought  that  from  eating  he  never  would 

cease. 
And  somehow,  while  feeding  him,  I  quite  upset 
The  sugar  which  we  had  not  eaten  as  yet. 
And  when  we  were  ready  to  start  off  again, 
I  chanced  to  look  down  at  the  green  grass,  and 

then 
Exclaimed  in  a  wonder  of  greatest  surprise 
At  the  curious  happenings  that  there  met  my  eyes ; 
For  down  in  the  grass,  it  appeared  then  to  me 
As  if  all  the  spilled  sugar  was  running  in  glee, 
Now  this  way  and  that,  till,  at  last,  in  a  line 
It  seemed  to  be  going  one  grain  at  a  time ! 
"Oh,  ho  !"  said  the  Look-Around-Man,   "here  's 

a  chance 
To  watch  those  peculiar  small  people  called  ants. 
Let  us  follow  along  and  see  where  they  go, 
And  perhaps,  if  we  're  careful,  we  may  learn  to 

know 
Why  they  're  always  so  busy  and  walking  around 
As  if  searching  for  treasures  that  never  are  found. 
Take  my  microscope  first,  and  get  down  on  your 

knees, 
Before  we  go  on,  and  just  look  at  them,  please. 
Here  are  some  of  them  now,  three  little  black 

things, 


Each  one  with  six  legs  and  without  any  wings, 
And  the  smallest  round  kind  of  a  ball  for  a  head, 
With  two  little  nippers  to  carry  the  bread, 
Or  sugar,  or  whatever  else  they  may  find. 
Ants,    like    men,    feel    happiest    when   they    have 

dined. 
Now  let  us  walk  on— see  there,  how  they  turn, 
As  though  they  were  going  right  under  that  fern ! 
Yes,  surely,  just  here  in  the  place  they  call 

home ; 
Look  !     There,  where  you  see  that  brown  little 

dome 
Of  earth,  that  seems  rising  up  out  of  the  ground, 
And    constantly   changing,    though    always    quite 

round. 
There  's  a  hole  in  the  center  which  is  the  front 

door, 
And  in  through  this  opening  they  all  go,  before 
They   come   to   their   parlors,   and  kitchens,   and 

rooms, 
Which  they  keep  very  clean,  though  they  never 

use  brooms. 
They  brush  away  all  the  soiled  dirt  with  their 

legs, 
Especially  down  where  they  store  their  white 

eggs. 
'T  is  wonderful  all  the  wise  things  they  can  do 


THE    LOOK-AROUND-MAN. 

Without  any  dust-pans  or  even  arms,  too  ! 

And  I  've  never  yet  heard,"  said  the  Look- 
Around-Man, 

"Of  an  ant  who  was  lazy.    Try  hard  as  you  can 

You  never  will  find  one  who  likes  to  stand  still. 

They  'd  rather  be  doing  some  work  with  a  will. 

'T  is  an  excellent  thing,  and  quite  often  I  find 

That  it  frightens  all  mischief  right  out  of  the 
mind !" 
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THE  CASTLE  OF  SLEEP 

After  going  on  farther,  a  short  mile  or  so, 

We  came  to  a  big  field,  in  which  seemed  to  grow 

All  kinds  of  wild  flowers,  some  large,  and  some 

small, 
Some  in  the  green  grass,  and  some  quite  high  and 

tall. 
And,  flitting  around,  here  and  there  in  the  breeze, 
As  though  kissing  the  flowers,  and  sometimes  the 

trees, 
Were  the  loveliest  creatures  I  ever  have  seen,— 
All  colors  they  were  from  jet-black  to  pale  green. 
When  the  Look-Around-Man  saw  the  joy  in  my 

face, 
He  said:  "  'T  is  indeed  a  most  wonderful  place. 
And  perhaps  the  very  best  thing  we  can  do 
Is  to  stay  here  awhile,  for  I  feel  sure  that  you 
A  story  would  like,  that  I  've  known  for  a  year, 
Of  these  gay,  winged  things,  that  before  us  ap- 
pear." 
Of  course  I  said  "Yes,"  so  he  straightway  began, 
And  this  is  the  way  that  the  strange  story  ran : 

"There  lived  years  ago  a  small  worm,  slim  and 

green, 
As  graceful  a  young  worm  as  ever  was  seen. 
She  had  small  dots  of  red  all  over  her  back, 
Mixed  in  were  bright  yellow  ones,  too,  but,  alack, 
The  autumn  came  on  and  it  grew  cold,  and  so 
The  poor  little  worm's  head  hung  down  very  low. 
But  the  North-wind  blew  by,  and,  from  trees 

somewhere  near, 
Just  scattered  the  leaves,  for  the  autumn  was  here. 
One  leaf  he  dropped  down  right  in  front  of  the 

worm, 
Who  climbed  o'er  its  edge  with  a  quick,  little 

squirm; 
Then,  said  she :  'I  think  I  shall  lie  down  right  here 
And  just  go  to  sleep  for  the  rest  of  the  year.' 
So  she  crawled  softly  on  it,  and  held  up  one  side, 
Leaving  just  enough  space,  not  too  large  nor  too 

wide, 
For  herself  to  fit  in,  then  without  more  ado 
Spun  a  fine  silken  coverlet,  all  white  and  new, 
Quite  over  herself,  which  shut  out  the  light, 
And  before  very  long  both  eyes  were  closed  tight. 


And  the  big  cruel  world  seemed  to  drift  far  away 
While  she  felt  only  happiness  through  each  new 

day, 
And  dreamed  she  was  flying  o'er  fields  of  gay 

flowers, 
Often  resting  awhile  in  cool  little  bowers 
Of  ferns  or  of  vines,  hanging  under  the  shade 
Of  the  trees  in  some  beautiful,  dim,  sheltered 

glade. 
Now  just  at  this  moment  the  wind  came  again 
And  blew  leaf  and  all  near  a  stone  that  had  lain 
For  many  long  years  in  one  spot ;  then  at  last 
The  leaf  could  not  move  because  it  stuck  fast. 

"At  last  came  the  spring,  laden  down  with  good 

things, 
Green  grass,  and  fair  flowers,  and  birds  with  swift 

wings. 
And  now,  to  the  castle,  came  softly  Sir  Time 
With  wonderful  manners  and  ways  quite  sublime 
For  making  most  people  do  just  as  he  wills, 
Forgetting  their  own  wants,  and,  sometimes,  their 

ills. 
Quite  gently  he  called,  never  rapping  at  all, 
And  rustlings  were  heard  through  the  castle's 

thin  wall, 
While  soon  in  the  door  stood  a  vision  so  fair, 
To  describe  half  its  beauty  I  never  would  dare ! 
For  a  moment  she  stood  as  though  dazed  by  the 

light, 
Then  fluttered  away  in  an  unsteady  flight, 
Till  she  sank  in  a  lily-cup  covered  with  dew, 
And  saw  in  the  drops  her  reflection,  and  knew 
That  gallant  Sir  Time  had  broken  the  spell 
That  made  her  so  long  in  'Sleep  Castle'  to  dwell. 
And  instead  of  a  poor  worm  clothed  only  in  green, 
She  was  now  a  gay  butterfly  fair  as  a  queen. 
Her  heart  beat  with  joy  as  she  flew  far  away, 
For  she  knew  that  all  people  would  love  her  that 

day." 

Said  the  Look-Around-Man :  "That  is  all  of  the 

tale, 
But,  of  course,  by  this  time,  you  can  see  without 

fail, 
These  butterflies  lovely  that  near  the  flowers  keep 
Have  every  one  been  in  the  Castle  of  Sleep  \" 
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A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  ON  MAGIC  AND  CONJURING  TRICKS 

BY  HENRY  HATTON  AND  ADRIAN  PLATE 


IV.      THE  OBEDIENT  CARDS 

The  magician's  program  would  hardly  be  con- 
sidered complete  that  does  not  include  the  trick 
of  cards  rising  at  command  from  the  pack.  It  is 
a  very,  very  old  trick ;  but  a  v.ery,  very  good  one. 
Formerly  it  could  be  done  only  on  the  stage,  but 
of  late  years  it  has  been  so  improved  that  it  may 
be  shown  anywhere,  and  it  never  fails  to  please 
and  surprise.  In  fact,  one  clever  performer  who, 
like  young  Lochinvar,  came  "out  of  the  West," 
claims  to  have  puzzled  the  late  Mr.  Alexander 
Herrmann  with  a  particular  version  of  the  trick. 

In  its  original  form  the  trick  presupposes  a 
certain  amount  of  skill  in  handling  cards,  for  the 
reason  that  the  performer  forces  certain  cards  on 
the  audience.  This  means  that  the  audience  are 
made  to  take  the  cards  previously  selected  by  the 
performer.  How  this  is  done  need  not  be  ex- 
plained just  now,  as  few  of  the  young  readers  of 
St.  Nicholas  would  be  willing  to  give  the  time 
necessary  for  acquiring  the  trick.  Besides,  there 
is  an  easier  way,  by  use  of  what  is  known  as  a 
"forcing  pack."  This  is  a  pack  made  up  of,  say, 
only  three  different  cards,  as,  for  example,  the 
Queen  of  hearts,  the  eight  of  spades,  and  the 
deuce  of  diamonds,  each  being  repeated  ten  or 
twelve  times.  All  of  one  kind  are  kept  together, 
and  when  one  lot  is  placed  on  another,  the  Queens 
at  the  bottom,  it  makes  a  respectable-looking 
pack. 

With  such  a  pack,  a  decanter  nearly  full  of 
water,  a  metal  case  with  the  cork  at  the  bottom 
(known  as  a  houlette),  to  hold  easily,  say,  forty 
cards  without  binding  the  edges  in  any  way,  and 
a  fine,  strong,  black  silk  thread,  the  performer  is 
almost  ready  to  begin  hia  trick.  I  say  almost 
ready,  for  there  is  still  one  more  matter,  a  most 
important  one,  to  be  attended  to.  This  is  the 
threading  of  the  cards.  For  this,  besides  the 
forced  cards,  six  other  indifferent  ones,  which 
we  will  call  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  and  f,  are  used.  The  first 
card,  a,  should  be,  preferably,  a  King  or  a  Jack. 
In  this  a  slit  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length 
is  cut  in  the  center  of  the  lower  edge,  and  in  the 
slit  is  inserted  one  end  of  the  thread,  on  which 
there  is  a  large  knot  to  prevent  the  thread  from 
pulling  through.  From  the  bottom  the  thread  is 
carried  up  over  the  face  of  the  card,  and  b,  c,  d,  e, 
and  f  are  placed  back  of  a.  Over  the  tops  of 
these  five  cards,  as  near  the  center  as  possible, 


the  thread  is  laid.  Taking  the  Queen  of  hearts, 
the  performer  presses  it  down  between  b  and  c, 
the  thread  going  with  it ;  then  the  eight  of  spades 
is  pressed  down  between  c  and  d  and  the  deuce 
of  diamonds  between  d  and  e,  the  thread  being 
carried  down  in  each  case.  When  this  is  done 
the  bottom  of  each  of  the  forced  cards  rests  on 
the  thread,  and,  as  will  be  readily  understood,  a 
gentle  pull  will  cause  these  cards  to  come  up 
from  the  pack,  one  after  another,  the  Queen  last. 

The  cards  thus  arranged  are  laid  face  down  on 
the  performer's  table,  the  loose  end  of  the  thread 
being  passed  through  a  small  staple  or  a  screw- 
eye  (which  is  entirely  closed,  so  that  the  thread 
may  not  slip  through)  at  the  back  of  the  table, 
and  thence  off  to  a  concealed  assistant  who  is  to 
pull  it  when  the  time  comes.  In  front  of  these 
cards  lying  on  its  back  is  the  houlette.  Every- 
thing being  ready,  the  performer  may  begin  his 
trick.  Taking  his  forcing  pack  he  goes  to  a  lady 
whom  he  requests  to  draw  a  card.  Remember, 
there  are  only  three  different  cards— the  ten  top 
cards  are  all  deuce  of  diamonds ;  the  second  lot 
of  ten  cards  are  all  eight  of  spades ;  and  the  bot- 
tom ten,  all  Queen  of  hearts.  As  the  lady  is 
about  to  draw  a  card  the  performer  runs  off  the 
top  cards  and  she  naturally  takes  an  eight  of 
spades.  As  he  goes  to  another  lady  he  passes  the 
top  cards  to  the  bottom  of  the  pack,  and  running 
over  the  deuce  of  diamonds  forces  one  of  those, 
and  so  on  with  the  Queen  of  hearts.  In  order  to 
know  when  the  last  card  of  one  kind  is  reached 
some  performers  have  the  card  marked,  say,  by 
clipping  off  a  small  piece  of  the  upper  right-hand 
corner.  When  the  three  cards  are  drawn  and  re- 
turned to  the  pack,  the  performer  steps  to  his 
table,  ostensibly  to  get  the  houlette  and  the  de- 
canter, so  they  may  be  examined  by  the  audience. 
As  he  reaches  the  table  he  places  the  pack  of 
cards  upon  the  threaded  cards  which  are  lying 
behind  the  houlette,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
thread  free.  When  the  decanter  and  houlette  are 
examined  the  performer  places  them  on  the  table, 
the  houlette  being  fixed  in  the  decanter.  Then 
the  cards  are  taken  up,  placed  in  their  case,  and 
the  trick  proper  begins. 

Addressing  the  lady  who  drew  the  deuce  of 
diamonds,  he  asks  the  name  of  her  card  and  re- 
quests her  bid  it  rise.  The  concealed  assistant, 
holding  in  his  left  hand  the  .thread,  gently  taps  it 
with  the  side  of  his  right  hand;  the  card  obeys 
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at  once,  and  when  it  is  almost  entirely  out  of  the 
pack  the  performer  lifts  it  out,  and  takes  it  to  the 
one  who  drew  it.     The  second  card,  the  eight  of 


THE    OBEDIENT    CARDS. 


spades,  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  then 
comes  the  Queen  of  hearts.  When  this  card  is 
ordered  to  come  up  it  does  not  obey. 

"That  's  very  strange,"  says  the  performer. 
"Are  you  sure,  Madam,  that  you  drew  the 
Queen?" 

"Very  sure,"  answers  the  lady. 

"Please  repeat  your  demand,  Madam." 

Again  she  orders  the  Queen  to  come  up,  but  all 
to  no  purpose. 

The  performer  shows  that  he  is  perplexed. 
Suddenly  his  face  lights  up. 

"Ah,  I  see,"  he  says.  "Probably  we  ought  to 
be  more  ceremonious  in  addressing  a  Queen.  Let 
us  try  it." 

Turning  to  the  cards,  and  bowing  politely,  he 
says:  "Will  Your  Majesty  graciously  condescend 
to  honor  us  with  your  presence?" 
Vol.  XXXVI. -93. 


Scarcely  is  the  request  made  when  the  card 
rises  from  the  pack. 

By  adding  a  duplicate  of  any  one  of  the  cards 
and  threading  it  so  that  it  will  rise  just  before 
the  card  it  represents  and  with  its  back  toward 
the  audience,  the  performer  may  create  the  im- 
pression that  the  card  turns  over  in  the  pack. 

In  presenting  this  trick  in  a  room  where  it  is 
not  possible  to  have  an  assistant  to  pull  the 
thread,  the  performer  can  gain  the  same  effects 
by  fastening  the  loose  end  of  the  thread  to  the 
back  of  the  table.  In  this  case  he  will  have  to 
hold  the  decanter  in  one  hand,  and  by  carefully 
moving  it  forward  the  least  bit  he  can  cause  the 
cards  to  come  up  without  exciting  any  suspicion. 

The  young  man  from  the  West,  referred  to 
above,  used  another  method  in  doing  the  trick  for 
Herrmann.  Perhaps  he  did  not  force  the  cards 
in  the  manner  I  have  described,  for  he  is  an  ex- 
pert at  handling  cards,  and  many  ways  are  at  his 
command.  For  the  purpose  of  the  trick,  how- 
ever, the  method  described  will  answer.  Select- 
ing one  card  from  each  lot,  that  is :  a  deuce  of 
diamonds,  an  eight  of  spades,  and  a  Queen  of 
hearts,  the  performer  glues  on  the  back  of  each, 
in  the  center  and  near  the  top,  a  bit  of  cardboard 
about  half  an  inch  square.  This  is  glued  along 
one  edge  only,  the  rest  of  it  being  free.  These 
three  prepared  cards  the  performer  carries  tucked 
under  his  vest  or  in  a  pocket. 

Stretched  across  the  stage  at  about  six  feet  or 
more  above  the 
floor  is  a  fine  black 
silk  thread.  One 
end  is  fastened  to 
a  hook  in  the 
scenery  frame,  the 
other  end  passes 
through  a  screw- 
eye  in  the  scenery 
frame  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the 
stage.  On  this  loose 
end  are  fastened 
two  or  three  cards 
to  act  as  counter- 
weights. 

To  exhibit  the 
trick,  the  performer 
has  the  three  cards 
drawn  and  re- 
turned to  the  pack. 
As  he  is  going  back 
to  the  stage  he  adds 
the  cards  from  under  his  vest  to  the  back  of  the 
pack.  Standing  under  the  thread  and  about  a  step 
back  of  it  and  holding  the  pack  in  his  left  hand,  he 


THE  DECANTER  ARRANGED 
FOR  THE  TRICK. 
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raises  his  right  hand  above  his  head  as  if  to  show 
there  is  no  thread  used  and  in  doing  so  presses 
down   the  thread   and  passes  it  under  the   loose 
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ANOTHER    FORM    OF    THE    OBED!  ENT-C  AKD    TRICK. 

part  of  the  card-board  on  the  last  card.  He  holds 
on  to  the  other  cards  tightly.  Then  with  his  open 
right  hand  about  two  feet  above  the  pack,  he  calls 
the  card  by  name  and  bids  it  ascend.  Loosing  his 
grip  of  the  pack,  the  prepared  card,  propelled  by 
the  weights  on  the  thread,  will  spring  at  once  into 
the  outstretched  hand.  In  this  way  all  three  cards 
are  made  to  ascend. 

A  second  American  performer  having  seen  the 
trick  thought  out  another  way  of  doing  it,  —  and  a 
better  way,  because  it  may  be  done  anywhere,  as 
well  as  on  the  stage.     Here  is  his  method : 

The  performer  procures  a  long  brown  hair, 
from  a  woman's  head,  and  ties  one  end  of  it 
firmly  to  a  black-headed  pin.  On  the  other  end 
he  sticks  a  bit  of  wax.  So  that  the  thread  may 
not  pull  out  of  the  wax  he  cuts  a  piece  of  thin 
cardboard  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  square. 
Through  this  a  slit  is  made  about  two  thirds  of 
the  way  across.  A  knot  is  made  in  the  loose  end 
of  the  hair  which  is  slipped  into  the  slit  and 
pulled  through  till  the  knot  catches  fast;  the  hair 
is  then  wound  through  the  slit  and  around  the 
card  two  or  three  times  and  finally  is  trimmed 
as  small  as  possible  and  imbedded  in  the  wax  of 
which  only  a  tiny  piece  is  needed.     Yellow  bees- 
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wax  is  used  which  has  been  melted  and  mixed 
with  some  Venice  turpentine.  Just  how  much  of 
the  latter  is  needed  can  be  found  only  by  experi- 
ment, but  enough  to  keep  the  wax  from  becoming 
hard.  When  the  performer  is  to  do  the  trick  he 
secretly  fastens  the  black  pin  under  the  lapel  of 
his  coat  on  the  right  side,  brings  the  hair  down 
to  his  hip  at  which  point  in  his  coat  he  has  stuck 
a  second  black-headed  pin,  passes  the  hair  round 
the  head  of  the  pin  and  sticks  the  waxed  end  on 
the  bottom  button  of  the  coat.  With  the  hair 
fixed  in  this  manner  there  is  little  danger  of  it 
getting  in  the  way,  and  the  performer  might  wear 
it  all  the  evening. 

For  this  form  of  the  trick  any  cards  may  be 
taken,  they  need  not  be  forced.     I  should  advise 
not  more  than  three  be  used. 
As   the    performer   gets 
them  back  he  has  them 
placed  in  the  center 
of  the  pack,  and  one 
on  top  of  the  other, 
without      it      being 
noticed.     To  do  this 
easily,    he    merely 
slips  the  little  fin      m 
ger     of     the     left    "' 
hand,  in  which  the 
pack  is  held,  in  the 
place  he  opens  the  pack. 
When    all    are   gathered 
he  deliberately  cuts  the 
pack,   and  so  brings  the 
selected  cards  to  the  top. 
The      performer's      next 
move    is  to  pull  out  the 
pin  at  his  hip,  which  will 
allow   the   hair  to    swing 
loose  ;  remove  the  waxed 

end  from  his  coat  button,  which  he  may  do  with  his 
thumbnail,  and  stick  it  on  the  point  of  his  thumb. 
As  he  takes  the  pack  from  the  left  hand  to  stand  it 
upright  in  that  hand  he  presses  the  wax  on  the  back 
of  the  top  card  near  the  top  and  the  center.  Then 
holding  the  pack  upright  in  his  left  hand,  the 
right  is  waved  to  and  fro,  under  and  over,  around 
and  about,  to  show  that  the  card  is  not  connected 
with  anything  and  while  making  these  motions  he 
gets  his  thumb  under  the  hair.  Then  by  raising 
the  right  hand  slightly  and  lowering  the  left,  the 
back  card  will  shoot  up  into  the  right  hand  which 
goes  down  to  meet  it.  The  second  and  third 
cards  are  treated  in  the  same  way.  This,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  is  the  best  of  all  methods  of  do- 
ing "The  Obedient  Cards."  There  are  three  or 
four  other  ways  of  doing  the  trick,  two  of  them 
very  clever,  but  I  have  not  space  for  them  now. 


SHOWING  THE  ARRANGE- 
MENT OK  THE  HAIR 
ON  THE  COAT. 


HINTS  and  HELPS  for  "MOTHER" 
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You  will  need  only  a  handful  of  corks  and  some 
pins,  with  perhaps  a  little  ingenuity  in  putting 
them  together,  to  make  these  odd  little  toys.  The 
corks  should  be  of  various  sizes,  however,  for  of 
course  the  different  parts  require  different-sized 
corks  and  the  greater  the  variety  the  more  natu- 
ral and  characteristic  the  animal.  Fitting  these 
various  corks  together  to  form  little  animals, 
men,  women,  and  children  is  fun  indeed.  The 
toys  may  be  permanent  or  they  may  be  pulled 
apart  and  made  over  into  different  shapes,  but 
always  they  will  delight  the  children. 

If  the  little  ones  like  familiar  objects  best, 
make  the  farm  animals  and  the  farmer,  too,  with 
his  wife  and  children. 

THE  FARMER 
Figures  2,  3  and  4  show  the  little  man  with  his 
pet  dog  and  goose.  The  farmer's  arms  may  be 
moved  up  and  down,  the  goose's  head  will  turn 
this  way  or  that,  but  the  little  dog's  lifted  head 
and  saucy,  upturned  tail  must  remain  as  they  are, 
unless  you  pull  them  off  and  stick  them  on  again 
in  another  position. 

Use  eight  corks  in  making  the  farmer.  A  large 
thick  one  for  his  body,  a  smaller,  more  slender 
cork  for  his  head,  two  long,  straight  up  and  down 
corks  for  his  legs,  and  four  small,  tapering,  quite 
slender  corks  for  his  arms.  Then  you  will  need 
three  quite  large  and  four  smaller  pins  to  hold  the 
corks  together. 

With  a  strong  hat-pm  pierce  a  hole  in  the  cork 


chosen  for  the  farmer's  head  about  half  an  inch 
deep.     Run  the  hat-pin   in   at  the   center   of  the 
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large  end  of  the  cork  and  work  it  around  a  little 
to  enlarge  the  hole,  then  push  a  large  pin  in  the 
hole  literally  head  first.     You  can  do  this  by  in- 
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serting  the  pin  head  in  the  hole,  then  pressing  the 
point  down  on  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  which  will 
push  the  pin  part  way  up  into  the  cork.    The  cork 


FIG.    2.      DOG.  FIG.    3.       FARMER.  FIG.   4.       GOOSE. 

and  pin  will  look  like  C  in  Figure  I.  Insert  large 
pins  in  the  tops  of  the  legs  in  the  same  way,  then 
fasten  both  head  and  legs  to  the  body  by  pushing 


THE  LITTLE  DOG 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  make  one  cork  fit 
flatly  against  another;  in  fact,  it  is  often  desirable 
to  stick  on  the  smaller  corks  at  angles,  more  or 
less  acute,  to  give  the  required  action  and  char- 
acter. You  will  notice  that  neither  the  head  nor 
the  tail  of  the  dog  fits  closely  to  the  body,  but  are 
put  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  an  upward  tilt  to 
both.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  tail  of  the 
goose. 

Make  the  dog's  body  of  a  cork  the  size  of  the 
farmer's  head  and  his  legs  and  tail  of  corks  like 
those  used  for  the  little  man's  arms.  Use  a  size 
between  these  for  the  dog's  head  and  quite  small 
corks  for  his  ears.  Insert  an  ordinary  pin  in  the 
cork  for  the  head,  as  in  C,  Figure  I,  and  stick  the 
head  on  the  small  end  of  the  body  cork,  allowing 
it  to  extend  a  little  above  the  top  edge.  Run  pins 
all  the  way  through  the  leg,  tail,  and  ear  corks 
(A,  Fig.  1),  and  stick  them  on  in  the  position 
shown  in  Figure  2. 
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FIG.    5.       THE    CHILD. 


FIG.    6.      THE    HORSE. 


the  points  of  the  pins  into  the  large  cork  until  all 
fit  snugly  together.  If  you  are  careful  in  adjust- 
ing the  legs  and  balance  the  little  man  properly, 
he  will  stand  alone. 

Ordinary  pins  will  answer  for  the  arms.  Run 
a  pin  entirely  through  from  the  smallest  end 
(see  A,  Fig.  1),  then  stick  one  cork  on  top  of  an- 
other at  the  small  end,  making  a  pair  of  arms 
bent  at  the  elbow  (F,  Fig.  1).  Now  fasten  the 
arms  in  place  and  turn  them  up  or  down,  as  you 
like,  or,  extending  straight  forward,  the  pin  hold- 
ing them  on  the  body  acts  as  a  pivot. 

When  the  farmer  is  finished,  draw  in  the  fea- 
tures of  his  face  very  simply  with  pen  and  ink. 
The  natural  markings  on  the  cork  often  suggest 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  sometimes  they  give 
a  very  funny  expression. 


FIG.    7.      THE    FARMER  S    WIFE. 


THE  GOOSE 


Select  a  long,  straight  cork  for  the  body  of  the 
goose  (Fig.  4),  smaller,  tapering  corks  for  neck, 
head,  and  tail,  and  short,  tapering  ones  for  the 
legs.  Fasten  the  goose's  head  to  its  neck  as  you 
fastened  the  lower  part  of  the  man's  arm  to  the 
upper  part,  and  stick  the  neck  on  top  of  the  body 
cork,  allowing  it  to  extend  a  trifle  over  the  end. 
Pin  the  tail  on  at  the  angle  shown  in  Figure  4. 
Put  the  legs  on  small  end  up,  and  give  each  foot 
four  toes  by  sticking  small  pins  in  near  the  bot- 
tom edge,  three  toes  in  front  and  one  at  the  back. 
(B,  Fig.  1.)  This  will  enable  the  goose  to  stand 
easily.  For  the  goose  all  the  pins,  except  those 
used  for  the  toes,  are  run  through  the  corks  as  in 
Figure  4. 
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THE  FARMER'S  WIFE 

Is  shown  in  Figure  7.  Use  a  large  cork  for  her 
skirt,  a  size  smaller  for  her  body,  and  two  sizes 
smaller  for  her  head.  It  will  require  a  large  pin 
to  fasten  the  body  to  the  skirt  and  this  cork  must 
be  put  large  end  down.  Insert  the  pin  as  in  C, 
Figure  1.  Adjust  the  cork  for  her  head  small  end 
down,  and  tilt  it  a  little  to  one  side.  This  will 
give  her  a  more  life-like  air.  Make  her  arms  as 
you  did  the  farmer's,  and  pin  a  slice  of  a  small 
cork  on  top  of  her  head  for  her  knot  of  hair. 
There  is  no  trouble  about  making  the  woman 
stand. 

THE  CHILD 

Is  a  funny  little  thing,  and  may  be  either  a  girl  or 
a  boy.  (Fig.  5.)  He,  or  she,  wears  a  flat  hat 
and  his  short  arms  do  not  bend  at  the  elbow. 
Choose  a  long,  straight  cork  for  the  body  and 
small,  tapering  corks  for  the  arms  and  legs,  a 
thicker,  tapering  cork  answers  for  the  head  which 


Fig.  1),  and  fasten  it  on  as  in  Figure  6.  Make 
each  leg  of  two  small  corks,  using  a  size  smaller 
for  the  lower  point  than  for  the  upper  and  pinning 


FIG.  8.      THE    COW. 

should  be  put  on  small  end  down.  The  pins  are 
run  entirely  through  the  corks  for  head,  arms, 
and  legs.  Flis  hat  can  be  pinned  on  with  a  small 
pin.  The  child  will  not  stand  alone  unless  you 
stick  three  pins  in  each  foot  (Fig.  5),  or,  if  you 
care  to  take  the  trouble,  you  can  cut  slices  length- 
wise from  a  cork  and  pin  them  on  for  feet.  (D, 
Fig.  1.)  If  the  feet  are  large  enough  they  will 
hold  him  erect. 

THE  HORSE 

With  a  head  that  will  turn  in  any  direction,  ears 
erect,  and  flying  tail,  the  cork  horse  is  a  spirited 
animal.     (Fig.  6.) 

Make  the  body  of  the  horse  of  two  large,  thick 
corks,  fastened  together  at  the  large  ends.  Use 
a  smaller,  more  tapering  cork  for  his  neck,  a 
smaller  one  still  for  his  head,  and  quite  small,  ta- 
pering corks  for  his  ears.  Tilt  the  ears  slightly 
forward  to  give  the  effect  of  listening.  Push  a 
long  pin  through  two  small  corks  for  his  tail  (I, 
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FIG.  9.       THE    PIG. 

the  large  end  of  the  small  cork  to  the  small  end 
of  the  larger  cork.  One  pin  will  hardly  do  for  the 
leg.  Use  an  ordinary  pin  to  fasten  the  lower  part 
to  the  upper,  then  insert  another  pin  in  the  large 
end  of  the  upper  cork.  (C,  Fig.  1.)  Experience 
will  soon  teach  you  the  most  practical  way  of 
using  the  pins  to  make  the  strongest  joints. 
When  you  have  finished  the  horse  turn  his  head, 
and  it  will  give  him  a  funny  look  of  intelligence. 

THE  COW 

Next  in  importance  on  the  farm  is  the  cow,  and 
of  course  the  children  will  demand  one.  Perhaps 
some  imagination  will  be  required  to  see  in  the 
animal,  Figure  8,  the  familiar  old  cow,  but  chil- 
dren have  plenty  of  imagination  and,  no  doubt, 
will  find  a  likeness.  At  any  rate,  the  cow  has 
horns,  if  no  ears,  and  a  long  tail  with  a  tassel  on 
the  end. 

You  will  need  three  large  corks,  all  of  a  size, 
for  the  cow's  long  body,  and  a  good  sized  taper- 
ing one  for  the  head.  Make  the  legs  like  those 
of  the  horse  and  its  tail  like  the  horse's  tail,  with 
a  small  cork  on  the  end.  In  fastening  the  tail  on 
let  it  droop  as  much  as  the  nature  of  the  material 


FIG.   IO.       THE    LAMB. 

will  allow.  Use  slender,  tapering  corks  for  the 
horns.  Ears  must  be  dispensed  with  unless  you 
choose  to  cut  a  slice  from  the  end  of  a  cork,  di- 
vide that  in  half,  and  pin  on  each  half  for  an  ear. 
(G,  Fig.  1.) 
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THE  PIG 

Another  farm  animal  which  always  proves  fas- 
cinating to  the  children  is  the  pig,  and  you  will 
see  that  Figure  9  is  really  quite  like  a  pig,  even 
to  its  curly  tail,  though  made  only  of  corks. 

Select  two  good  sized  corks  for  the  body,  a 
smaller,  more  tapering  one  for  the  head,  four 
small,  tapering  ones  for  the  legs,  and  two  quite 
small  corks  for  the  ears.  If  you  cut  a  piece  diag- 
onally from  the  small  end  of  the  head  cork  (E, 
Fig.  1)  it  will  make  the  snout  a  better  shape,  but 
this  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  Cut  off  the  small 
ends  of  two  small  corks  for  the  tail  and  pin  them 
together  as  in  H,  Figure  1.  Fasten  the  large  ends 
of  the  body  corks  together  and  pin  the  tail  on  as 
shown  in  Figure  9.  Although  the  head  is  on  a 
line  with  the  body  it  looks  as  if  it  were  lifted,  so 
it  is  not  necessary  to  tilt  it.  Let  the  ears  slant 
slightly  forward. 

THE  LAMB 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  character  in  Figure  10, 
which  shows  a  meek  and  awkward  little  lamb. 
Use  corks  the  size  of  the  pig's  body  for  the  body 
of  the  lamb  and  put  them  together  in  the  same 
way.  Then  choose  one  as  tapering  as  you  can 
find  for  the  head.  Pin  the  head  to  the  body  so 
that  it  will  be  bent  slightly  downward  and  let  the 
ears  have  a  decided  droop. 

It  does  not  matter  that  the  corks  for  the  legs 
do  not  fit  evenly  together,  the  irregularity  gives 
the  natural  large  joints  always  seen  in  a  young 
lamb's  legs,  and  therefore  adds  to  the  lamblike 
effect.  Cut  a  thick  slice  from  a  small  cork  and  pin 
it  on  for  the  short  tail. 

If  the  children  want  a  cork  wagon  for  the  cork 
horse  to  draw,  that  can  be  made  by  pinning  the 
large  ends  of  two  large  corks  evenly  together 
(like  the  body  of  the  horse)  then  making  wheels 
Of  four  slices  of  smaller  corks,  all  of  a  size,  and 
pinning  the  wheels  with  large  pins  to  the  sides  of 
the  wagon.  If  the  wheels  are  not  fastened  too 
closely  to  the  wagon  they  will  turn  easily  and  the 
pins  will  hold  them  securely  in  place. 

This  finishes  our  stock  of  farm  animals,  but  for 
the  children  who  prefer  wilder  and  more  fero- 
cious beasts,  and  aspire  to  start  a  menagerie,  you 
can  just  as  easily  construct  a  fat  and  clumsy  hip- 
popotamus, an  alligator  with  long  and  trailing 
tail,  as  well  as  various  other  animals  that  may  be 
in  demand. 

THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS 

Make  the  huge  body  of  the  hippopotamus  (Fig. 
11)  of  two  of  your  largest  corks  and  his  head  of 
a  long  but  more  slender  cork.     Use  pretty  good 


sized  corks  for  his  short  legs,  for  they  should  be 
thick  and  bulky.  The  small,  tapering  corks  above 
the  animal's  head    (Fig.   11)    are  not  horns  and 


THE    HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


the  hippopotamus  has  small  ears,  but  they  will 
answer  for  his  rather  prominent  eyes  and  they 
give  character  which,  without  them,  the  head 
would  lack.  The  corks  for  the  eyes  might  be 
shorter  than  here  shown.  Use  a  small,  slender 
cork  for  the  tail. 

THE  ALLIGATOR 

For  the  body  of  the  alligator  you  will  need  two 
rather  long,  tapering  corks  (Fig.  12),  then  one 
a  size  smaller  for  the  first  joint  of  the  tail,  and 
another  several  sizes  smaller  for  the  last  joint  or 
tip  of  the  tail.  Select  short,  tapering  corks  for  the 
legs  and  a  larger  one  for  the  head.  Fasten  the 
large  ends  of  the  body  corks  together,  then  pin 
on  the  tail  so  that  it  will  droop  at  the  end,  and  the 
under  part  will  form  an  unbroken  line  with  the 
body.  Tilt  the  head  up  (Fig.  12)  as  an  alligator 
lifts  its  head  when  it  sees  you. 

An  elephant  with  its  large  body,  its  thick  legs, 
and  long,  tapering  trunk  will  not  be  difficult  to 
make  of  the  corks.  Then  there  is  the  long-necked, 
long-legged  giraffe,  which  will  be  like  the  horse 
with  neck  and  legs  drawn  out  and  lengthened  by 
adding  several  corks  to  each. 

A  rhinoceros  will  look  much  like  the  hippopota- 
mus, but  will  have  a  horn  on  the  tip  of  his  nose. 

It    is   easier    to    give    character    to    the    larger 


FIG.   12.       THE    ALLIGATOR. 


among  the  wild  animals  than  to  the  smaller  ones, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  experiment  with  all  kinds, 
and  if  a  knife  is  used  some  really  wonderful 
work  in  this  line  may  be  done  with  the  corks. 


FOR  VERY  LITTLE  FOLK 


HOW  TINY  HARE  MET  CAT 

[in  words  of  not  more  than  four  letters] 

BY  A.  L.  SYKES 

Once,  just  as  the  long,  dark  time  that  is  at  the  end  of  each  day  came,  Mama 
Hare  said  to  Tiny  Hare,  who  was  at  play: 

"Come  in,  now,  it  is  time  for  bed.  You  know  you  must  hide  from  Man,  and 
Dog,  and  Hawk;   but  I  must  tell  you  that  you  are  to  hide  from  Cat,  also." 

"  Who  is  CAT?"  said  Tiny  Hare. 

"CAT  is  not  so  big  as  DOG.      She  has  soft  fur  and  two  big  wild  eyes." 

"She  is  just  like  me,"  said  Tiny  Hare.  "I  have  soft  fur  and  big  eyes;  then 
CAT  is  just  a  Hare." 

"The  very  idea  !  "  said  Mama  Hare.  "You  have  not  big  wild  eyes,  and  your 
tail  is  not  long  like  CAT'S.  CAT  is  not  good  for  a  Hare  to  meet.  She  can  run 
very  fast,  and  she  has  a  claw  for  each  toe,"  and  she  gave  Tiny  Hare  a  wee  bite. 

"Does  CAT  live  in  our  wood  ?  "  said  Tiny  Hare. 


TINY  hare  sees  cat  by  the  fire. 


"  No,  she  is  with  MAN  and  DOG,  but  she  goes  out  in  the  day  time  or  at  dark, 
and  she  can  get  a  Tiny  Hare  who  runs  away  from  home  when  he  is  too  tiny." 

"Am  I  too  tiny?"  said  Tiny  Hare.  "Yes,  yes,  yes;  far  too  tiny,"  said  his 
Mama ;  and  how  she  did  wash  him  from  his  head  to  his  feet ! 

"I  wish  to  see  CAT,"  said  Tiny  Hare. 

"No,  no,  no,"  said  his  Mama;   and  how  she  did  wash  his  soft  fur  ! 

He  did  not  wish  to  see  CAT  for  many,  many  days,  but  one  day  the  rain  came, 
and  it  was  cold,  and  his  Mama  told  him  to  stay  at  home  in  the  dry  hay. 
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"I  want  to  go  with  you,"  said  Tiny  Hare  to  his  Mama  and  Papa  when  they 
were  to  go  out  for  food. 

"It  is  too  wet,"  said  his  Mama.  "If  your  fur  gets  too  wet  you  can't  run  far 
and  fast,  and  it  is  not  safe  for  you  to  go." 

"I  like  rain.  I  like  the  wet.  I  want  to  go  out.  I  want  to  do  just  as  I  like," 
said  Tiny  Hare,  and  he  laid  his  ears  back,  and  half  shut  his  eyes,  and  put  his 
pink  lip  out,  and  did  not  look  kind. 

"Hush  !"  said  Papa  Hare,  in  a  low,  deep  tone.  And  Mama  Hare  and  Papa 
Hare  went  away,  and  left  Tiny  Hare  at  home. 

Do  you  know  what  Tiny  Hare  did  then  ?     Oh,  it  was  not  good  ! 

"I  will  go  to  see  CAT,"  he  said,  very  loud.  He  ran  out,  over  the  damp  moss 
in  the  wet,  wet  wood,  and,  oh,  dear  me!   up  the  path  to   the  door  of  MAN  and 


"  WHEN    HE    SAW   TINY   HARE    HE   GAVE   A   LOUD    BARK,   '  BO W-WOW- WO W-WO W  !  '  ' 

CAT.  The  door  was  open.  CAT  sat  by  the  fire  in  a  box.  She  was  most  sad, 
for  once  she  had  two  baby  cats  in  that  box,  and  now  they  were  gone.  She  did 
not  purr.  She  did  not  eat.  She  did  not  wash  her  soft  fur.  She  just  sat  by  the 
fire  and  was  sad.  By  and  by  she  was  so  sad  with  no  baby  cat  to  love  that  she 
said  very  low  and  deep  :  "  Mew  !  Mew  !  "  Tiny  Hare  was  so  wet  and  so  weak 
he  just  had  to  lie  down  on  the  step.     Then  CAT  saw  him. 

How  fast  she  did  jump  out  of  the  box,  and  run  to  the  door!  Tiny  Hare  saw 
her  long  tail,  and  her  big  wild  eyes.  He  shut  his  eyes ;  and  how  he  did  wish  he 
was  at  home  !  But  CAT  did  not  eat  him.  She  took  him  in  her  soft  lips,  and 
laid  him  in  the  box  by  the  fire. 

"Now  she  will  eat  me,"  said  Tiny  Hare  ;   and  how  he  did  wish  he  was  at  home! 

Then  MAN  and  DOG  came  in.  MAN  was  wet,  and  had  much  mud  on  him. 
He  took  the  box  away  from  the  fire  to  put  fresh  hay  in  it,  and  then  he  saw 
Tiny  Hare.  Then  MAN  went  near  the  fire  to  get  warm  and  dry,  and  DOG  ran 
to  CAT  to  look  at  her  baby  cat.  When  he  saw  Tiny  Hare  he  gave  a  loud 
bark,  "  Bow-wow-wow-wow!"  and  his  tail  did  not  wag  any  more.  But  just  as 
he  was  to  JUMP  on  Tiny  Hare,  CAT  put  a  claw  on  his  nose. 
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"Wow !  "  said  DOG,  and  MAN  made  DOG  lie  down,  and  he  came  once  more 
to  look  at  CAT  in  her  box.  "Well,  well,"  said  he,  "  a  hare  for  a  baby  cat !  Do 
you  mean  to  eat  it,  Puss  ?  " 

"  Purr,  purr,  purr,"  said  CAT,  and  Tiny  Hare  did  not  like  to  hear  her  purr, 
and  he  said:    "She  zuill  eat  me  now  "  ;   and  how  he  did  wish  he  was  at  home  ! 

CAT  did  not  want  to  eat  Tiny  Hare,  but  she  did  want  to  wash  him,  and  play 
that  he  was  her  own  baby  cat.  And  she  did  wash  him,  oh,  so  hard,  and  so  much, 
from  head  to  feet,  and  from  feet  to  head,  over  and  over  and  over.  She  gave  him 
a  wee  bite  now  and  then  when  she  felt  a  knot  in  his  wet  fur. 

"Wee!  Wee!  Wee!"  said  Tiny  Hare,  very  loud  and  high,  when  she  hurt  him 
too  much,  but  CAT  did  not  care,  and  did  not  stop. 

By  and  by  when  Tiny  Hare  was  warm  and  dry,  and  his  fur  was  like  silk, 
MAN  and  DOG  went  out  to  tea;  and  CAT  saw  that  the  eyes  of  Tiny  Hare 
were  shut,  so  she  went  out  to  tea.  When  CAT  was  gone,  oh,  how  fast  did  Tiny 
Wzxo.  jump  out  of  the  box,  and  run  out  of  the  door,  and  skip  up  the  long  road, 
and  leap  past  the  wet  wood,  home  to  his  Mama.  The  rain  was  over,  and  the 
sun  was  warm,  so  he  was  now  dry,  and  his  fur  was  like  silk. 

"I  will  be  good  now,  Mama."    "Oh,  dear,"  said  his  Mama.     "This  is  a  CAT." 

"Oh,  no,  no,  no,  no,  NO  !"  said  Tiny  Hare.      "I  am  your  Tiny  Hare." 

"Is  it  our  Tiny  Hare?"  said  Mama  Hare  to  wise  Papa  Hare. 

"Yes,"  said  Papa  Hare,  "it  is,  but  he  is  too  much  like   CAT." 

Tiny  Hare  was  not  glad,  and  he  did  not  want  to  play,  so  he  sat  near  his  home 
till  the  dark  came.  Then  his  Mama  grew  too  sad  for  his  sake,  and  she  came  out 
to  him.  How  she  did  rub  him  with  moss  and  hay,  and  how  she  did  wash  him, 
from  his  head  to  his  feet.      Tiny  Hare  did  not  like  it,  but  he  did  not  say  one  word. 

''Now,  you  are  like  my  dear  Tiny  Hare,"  she  said  at  last,  and  she  took  him 
home.  When  it  grew  dark,  Tiny  Hare  said:  "I  am  your  Tiny  Hare,  and  I 
will  be  good  now,"  and  Papa  Hare  said:  "Yes,  I  am  sure  you  will,"  and  gave 
the  ear  of  Tiny  Hare  a  wee  bite  for  love. 

Then  Mama  Hare  put  her  ears  down,  and  Papa  Hare  put  his  ears  down,  and 
Tiny  Hare  put  his  ears  down,  and  they  all  took  a  long,  long  nap  till  the  dawn. 


TINY    HARE    AT    HOME. 
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THE    OLD    FOX    OFTEN    SHOWED    HER    ANXIETY    AS    THE    LITTLE    ONES    WAXED    CARELESS    IN    THEIR 
PLAY    AND    WANDERED    SOME    SHORT    DISTANCE    AWAY." 


A   FOX   FAMILY  AT  HOME 

Fresh  burrows  of  the  red  fox  are  not  so  numerous 
and  easily  found  that,  should  you  chance  to  run 
across  one,  you  can  afford  to  give  it  merely  a 
glance.  I  counted  myself  fortunate  when  last 
summer  I  learned  that  my  tent  happened  to  be 
pitched    within    a    mile    of    a    "fox    hole."      The 


"I    FOUND    THE    HOLE— A   DARK    PASSAGE    FULL    OF    INTER- 
EST, LEADING    BACK    ALMOST    HORIZONTALLY 
INTO    THE    GRAVELLY   HILLSIDE." 

farmer  on  whose  land  the  foxes  had  established 
their  home  informed  me  of  the  circumstance. 
With  camera,  pencil,  and  sketch-book  I  sought 


the  place  and,  after  a  few  minutes'  search  among 
the  fern-covered  knolls  on  a  hillside  at  the  end 
of  a  "back  pasture,"  I  found  the  hole  — a  dark 
passage  full  of  interest,  leading  back  almost  hori- 
zontally into  the  gravelly  hillside.  The  entrance 
was  large,  compared  with  those  made  by  wood- 
chucks,  which  were  numerous  in  the  vicinity,  and 
the  amount  of  sand  and  gravel  before  the  en- 
trance, say  two  liberal  wheelbarrow  loads,  at  once 
showed  the  tunnel  to  be  proportionately  extensive. 
A  hundred  yards  away  at  the  top  of  the  hill  was 
a  wood,  while  on  the  right  was  the  field  where 
the  farmer  had  been  plowing  when  he  first  saw 
the  foxes  about  their  home,  only  a  dozen  rods 
away.  He  told  me  how  the  foxes  would  play 
about  their  doorway,  paying  no  attention  to  him 
while  he  drove  up  and  down  the  field  so  nearby. 
Every  day,  between  two  and  three  o'clock,  the 
nimble  fellows  with  fluffy,  yellow  fur,  emerging 
one  after  the  other,  would  appear  at  the  entrance 
of  their  home.  One  could  stand  in  plain  view 
less  than  a  hundred  yards  off  and  watch  them  by 
the  hour.  At  first  they  would  make  little  half- 
timid  excursions,  one  of  the  old  foxes  standing 
sentinel  near  the  hole.  The  little  ones  seemed  to 
gather  security  from  her  presence  and  soon  would 
be  romping  and  tumbling  about  like  the  playful 
little  puppies  they  were,  the  last  thought  or  sus- 
picion of  danger  apparently  thrown  to  the  winds. 
It   was   impossible   to   tell   just   how  many   there 
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were.  There  were  three  of  them  at  least,  maybe  to  see  the  foxes  at  play  and  they  were  never  dis- 
as  many  as  two  more.  When  exhausted  by  their  appointed,  but  the  young  ones  were  growing  fast 
rough  play  they  would  lie  down  for  a  short  rest 
and  soon  the  game  would  go  on  again  as  before. 
They  enjoyed  ambushing  each  other.  One  would 
lie  in  wait  behind  a  patch  of  ferns,  watching 
like  a  cat  till  one  of  his  brothers  or  sisters  came 
near ;  then  he  would  spring  out  upon  the  unsus- 
pecting one,  and  a  lively  tussle  followed.  A  few 
months  more.  I  thought,  and  then  woe  to  the  un- 
wary duck  or  hen  which  crosses  the  path  of  one 
of  these  youngsters  taught  in  this  rough,  but 
efficient,  school  of  nature. 

The  old  fox  often  showed  her  anxiety  as  the 
little  ones  waxed  careless  in  their  play  and  wan- 


"I1ER     ERECT     HEAD     AND     ALERT     EARS     WOULD 

BE    SEEN    ABOVE    THE    FERNS    AS    SHE 

KEPT    HER    LOOKOUT." 

and  soon  they  were  seen  less  and  less  often. 
About  the  last  of  August  I  visited  the  place,  but 
saw  nothing  of  the  foxes.  They  had  evidently 
outgrown  their  hillside  burrow  and  were  now 
foraging  each  for  himself.  Still  I  could  not  but 
linger  about  this  playground  of  the  sly  creatures, 
which  yet  showed  many  traces  of  what  had  here 
lately  taken  place.  Scattered  over  the  whole  slope 
in  which  the  hole  was  dug  were  feathers,  bones, 
woodchuck  heads,  and  almost  entire  wings  of 
ducks  and  chickens.  What  hunts  and  venture- 
some forays  had  here  begun  and  ended !  The 
weather  had  been  remarkably  dry  and  footprints 
of  the  foxes,  perhaps  two  weeks  old,  were  still 
traceable  in  the  sand  before  the  burrow.  A  few 
dirty  feathers  from  the  wings  of  chickens  long 
ago  destroyed  were  about  this  entrance.     Doubt- 


A   FOX    IN    ITS   MOST    RESTFUL    POSITION    LIES    VERY 
"FLAT"    ON    THE    GROUND. 

dered  some  short  distance  away.  She  went  to  a 
knoll  from  which  she  could  get  the  broadest  possi- 
ble view  of  the  landscape  and  there  her  erect 
head  and  alert  ears  would  be  seen  above  the  ferns 
as  she  kept  her  lookout,  probably  fearing  dogs  far 
more  than  human  or  other  enemies. 


A    FOX    HARKING    AT    NIGHT. 


This  was  in  June.     The  children  from  the  farm 
went  often  during  that  month  and  the  following 


less  they  had  many  a  time  served  as  playthings 
for    the    fox     babies.     They     had    been    stalked, 
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pounced  upon,  and  then  savagely  chewed  as  the 
youngsters  played  hunting  bigger  game. 

Farmers  began  to  miss  poultry  to  a  surprising 
extent.  One  farmer's  wife  told  me  of  missing 
half  a  dozen  ducks  on  one  morning.  Sometimes 
at  night  I  heard  foxes  bark  back  of  my  tent  on  the 
long  ridge  into  the  side  of  which  nearly  a  mile 
away  the  foxes  had  dug  their  hole.  We  felt  sure 
it  was  our  old  acquaintances  of  the  rough  games 
in  the  afternoon  sunshine  calling  to  each  other. 

Between  hunters  and  dogs  and  the  severities 
of  a  northern  winter,  some  of  these  playful  fel- 
lows will  never  again  feel  the  warm  sun  of  a 
bright  June  day.  Already  I  often  heard  the  eager 
baying  of  a  hound  who  was  hot  on  the  trail  of  a 
fox.  But  next  summer  on  some  warm,  gravelly 
side  hill  not  far  from  here  at  least  one  interesting 
scene  like  that  we  have  been  witnessing  will 
probably  be  enacted.  — Edmund  J.  Sawyer. 

FLOWERS  BLOCK  A  NAVIGABLE  RIVER 

AND  PREVENT  STEAMERS  FROM 

PASSING 

In  certain  rivers  of  Florida  and  Louisiana,  water- 
hyacinths  grow  in  such  profusion  that  they  actu- 
ally block  navigation  and  prevent  the  passage  of 
steamers.     The   plants  become   entangled   in   the 


The  accompanying  photograph  was  made  near 
Green  Cove  Springs  in  Florida,  and  it  shows  how 
completely  the  hyacinths  have  taken  possession 
of  the  stream  and  rendered  it  unnavigable.  The 
hyacinths  are  very  difficult  to  destroy  and  no  sat- 
isfactory method  of  getting  rid  of  them  has  yet 
been  discovered. 

The  above  was  submitted  to  J.  T.  McBeath, 
Principal  of  the  Green  Cove  Springs  High  School. 
He  adds  the  following: 

"In  the  larger  streams  which  have  considerable 
current  the  hyacinth  does  not  give  so  much  trou- 
ble, but  in  our  smaller  streams  they  sometimes 
render  navigation  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible. 
The  United  States  Government  some  years  since 
attempted  to  destroy  them  by  spraying,  but  the 
chemicals  used  proved  poisonous  to  the  cattle 
which  are  very  fond  of  the  hyacinth,  and  this  had 
to  be  abandoned.  Since  that  time  they  have  been 
using  boats  to  loosen  them  and  drag  them  into 
midstream,  where  the  current  would  carry  them 
out  to  St.  John's  River;  but  this  has  not  yet  solved 
the  question,  as  they  collect  at  the  mouths  of  the 
creeks  and  almost  close  the  channel.  A  few  years 
ago  Governor's  Creek  in  this  Clay  County  was 
navigable  for  small  boats  and  launches  but  now 
it  is  absolutely  closed.     Other  small  streams   in 
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paddle-wheels,  the  screws,  and  the  steering-gear     this  section  are  in  the  same  condition.     As  food 
of  the  vessels  and  render  progress  impossible.  for  cattle  the  hyacinths  have  but  little  value." 
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LARGE  HAILSTONES 

On  June  9,  1906,  a  severe  hail-storm  visited  the 
region  north  and  east  of  Ithaca,  New  York.  As 
shown   in    the   photograph,    the   hailstones   were 


THE   LARGE   HAILSTONES. 
Photograph  by  Verne  Morton,  Groton,  New  York. 

very  irregular  in  shape  and  of  remarkably  large 
size,  many  specimens  having  a  diameter  of  one 
and  one  half  to  two  inches.  Those  in  the  picture 
had  lost  some  of  their  size  and  roughness  by 
melting  before  preparations  for  making  the  pho- 
tograph could  be  made.  Where  the  storm  was 
accompanied  by  a  high  wind  the  large  stones  did 
immense  damage,  breaking  windows,  ruining 
roofs,  and  seriously  injuring  growing  crops.  In 
places  where  the  wind  was  light  comparatively 
little  damage  was  done,  despite  the   size  of  the 

hailstones-  Neil  Morton. 


HOW  THE  HORSE-FLY  BITES 

It  is  not  unusual,  while  riding  along  a  wooded 
country  road  in  the  summer,  to  observe  the  an- 
noyance that  the  horse  is  forced  to  bear  by  rea- 
son of  the  swarms  of  small  flies  that  attack  his 
head  and  neck,  and  it  is  nearly  as  common  to 
witness  the  assaults  of  another  and  larger  fly, 
which,  although  it  does  not  occur  so  abundantly, 
is  numerous  enough  to  destroy  the  pleasure  of 
the  ride,  and  to  keep  the  horse  in  a  constant 
state  of  restlessness  and  of  nervous  excitement. 
These  larger  flies  have  the  habit  of  making  a 
sudden  dash  under  the  horse's  head,  or  of  strik- 
ing him  in  some  other  part  not  reached  by  the 
sweep  of  his  tail,  the  attacks,  if  at  all  frequent, 
making  the  animal  wild  with  pain. 

Being  curious  to  learn  how  these  insects  man- 
age to  draw  the  enormous  amount  of  blood  that 
follows  their  bites,  I  captured  several  of  the 
larger  forms,  and,  on  reaching  my  home,  dis- 
sected the  mouth-parts  and  laid  the  organs  on  a 
slide,    so   that   they    might   be    examined   by    the 


microscope.  The  photograph  herewith  presented 
gives  as  correct  a  view  of  these  piercing  instru- 
ments as  may  be  had  through  a  good  objective, 
for  the  picture  not  only  exhibits  all  the  mouth- 
parts,  but  also  gives  a  distinct  view  of  the  two 
compound  eyes. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  to  obtain  the  blood 
these  insects  employ  as  simple  a  process  as  that 
used  by  the  surgeon,  but,  instead  of  his  single 
lancet,  these  flies,  as  well  as  other  insects  that 
live  on  the  blood  of  the  higher  animals,  are  pro- 
vided with  an  outfit  of  instruments  consisting  of 
no  fewer  than  five  distinct  pieces,  all  of  which 
are  carried  under  the  chin,  and,  when  not  in  use, 
are  carefully  inclosed  within  an  elastic  sheath. 

The  five  parts  referred  to,  consist,  as  shown  in 
the  figures,  of  the  blood-sucking  tube,  marked  A, 
the  central  piece ;  two  knives,  B,  B ;  and  the  two 
hooked  pieces,  C,  C.  These  are  the  only  organs 
directly  employed  to  draw  the  blood,  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  them,  there  are  a  pair  of  feelers,  or  palpi 
(E,  E),  used  to  locate  the  best  point  of  attack. 

All  these,  except  the  palpi,  are  closed  when  not 
in  use,  and  are  included  within  the  proboscis,  D, 
which  has  a  slot  along  the  lower  side,  through 
which  they  are  protruded.  This  proboscis,  by 
the  way,  is  similar  to  that  of  many  other  flies, 
and  when  blood  is  not  available,  may  be  used  to 
take  other  nutritious  liquids. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  process  of  "bit- 
ing" or  of  drawing  blood,  the  central  piece  of  the 
sucking  tube  is  too  blunt  to  be  forced  through  or 
even  into  the  tough  skin  until  a  cut  is  made  to 
receive  it ;  so  the  two  knives,  B,  B,  with  extremely 


THE  magnified  view  of  the  tongue  of  a  horse-fly. 

sharp  points  and  keen  edges,  are  ready  to  per- 
form this  office.  But  when  the  cut  has  been  made 
a  little  leverage  is  required  to  hold  the  pumping 
tube  in  place,  so  the  other  two  pieces,  C,  C,  which 
under  a  high  magnifying  power  are  seen  to  be 
lined  with  sharp  teeth  pointing  backward,  are  in- 
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serted,  and  hold  the  parts  firmly,  while  the  central 
tube  is  forced  into  the  cut. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  only  the  females 
among  the  horse-flies,  mosquitos,  and  similar  in- 
sects, have  mouth-parts  adapted  to  draw  blood. 
The  males  have  the  usual  proboscis,  but  not  the 
blood-taking  tools.  Unlike  the  mosquitos,  none 
of  the  horse-flies  of  this  country  insert  poison  into 
the  wound,  although  some  occasionally  bite 
human  beings.  [.  D.  Hyatt. 

THE  LIVING  POLYPS  OF  CORAL 

You  will  have  doubtless  seen  in  the  cases  at  the 
museums  the  many  irregularly  branched  and  beau- 
tiful forms  known  as  coral.  Then  in  your  visits 
to  the  aquarium  you  have,  perhaps,  seen  the 
flower-like  living  animals  known  as  anemones. 

The  polyp  animal  that  made  the  coral  is  reallv 
a  sea-anemone  that  deposits  lime  salts  at  the  base 
of  its  barrel-like  body  and  in  other  parts.  What 
we  call  "coral"  is  not  the  animal  but  this  lime 
skeleton.  Not  all  sea-anemones  thus  deposit 
coral.     We   may  often   see  the  lime   skeleton   of 
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THE    LIVING    POLYPS    OF    CORAL. 
Photograph  from  the  New  York  Aquarium. 

coral  and  a  sea-anemone  that  does  not  deposit 
coral  and  seldom  think  that  the  coral  was  made 
by   a   lime-depositing   sea-anemone. 


AN  ODD  PRACTICE  OF  THE  MALABAR 
SQUIRREL 

This  squirrel  in  the  illustration  was  not  playing 
ball;  he  was  eating  an  apple.     You  should  have 


i 


THE    MALABAR    SQUIRREL    EATING    AN    APPLE. 

seen  how  dexterously  he  cast  away  the  skin,  bit 
by  bit,  as  he  rapidly  turned  the  apple  about,  en- 
gaging his  chisel-like  teeth  in  it. 

There  was  another  one  of  them  perched  on  the 
same  rung,  on  the  other  side  of  the  pole,  eating 
his  apple,  and  facing  the  same  way  as  this  one. 
They  retained  this  position  for  about  eight  min- 
utes, I  should  say,  and  then  I  had  to  wait  for 
some  time  before  one  took  it  again.  After  eating 
about  half  their  apples  they  dropped  them  on  the 
floor  of  the  cage,  and  later,  when  they  wanted  to 
try  another  bit,  returned  with  the  apple  — what 
was  left  of  it  — to  this  queer  attitude  on  the  perch. 
I  suppose  they  eat  heavy  fruits  in  their  native 
trees  in  just  this  same  fashion. 

These  are  Malabar  squirrels  from  India,  south 
of  the  Ganges  River.  They  live  in  the  highest 
forest  trees,  seldom  coming  to  the  ground.  They 
are  very  much  larger  than  our  common,  gray 
squirrel,  and  much  more  beautiful  in  coloring. 
From  nose  to  root  of  tail  they  measure  about 
twelve  inches,  and  the  tail  adds  about  sixteen  or 
eighteen  inches  more.  The  darkest  parts  are 
glossy  black;  the  lighter  part,  over  the  back  and 
sides,  is  a  beautiful,  rich  maroon.     The   face  is 
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dark  yellow,  with  black  on  its  top,  while  the  un- 
der parts  and  fore  and  hind  feet  are  a  lemon 
yellow. 

Notice  the  enormous  muscular  development  of 
the  forearms,  showing  what  a  life  in  the  tree 
branches  has  done  for  this  lively  animal.  The 
large  cheeks  also  show  what  powerful  muscles 
are  provided  to  manipulate  those  keen,  chisel-like 
teeth,  which  can  cut  right  into  a  nut  of  almost 
adamantine  hardness. 

Had  not  nature  provided  him  with  a  long, 
heavy  tail,  he  would  have  to  select  some  other 
way  than  this  to  eat  his  apples.  It  probably  would 
not  tax  his  brain  very  much  beyond  its  power  to 

find  a  way  !  Harry  B.  Bradford. 

A  BUTTERFLY'S   "UMBRELLA" 

He  was  only  a  butterfly,  one  of  those  beautiful, 
large,  bluish-black  ones  that  we  so  often  see  about 
the  garden,  but  he  knew  enough  to  get  in  out  of 
the  wet. 

It  was  during  one  of  the  heavy  showers  that 
so  frequently,  in  the  hot  days  of  midsummer, 
come  suddenly  upon  us,  driving  every  one  to  the 
nearest  cover.  To  escape  the  downpour,  which 
meant  great  injury,  if  .not  destruction,  to  so  deli- 
cate a  creature,  he  quickly  flew  to  a  near-by  Balm 
of  Gilead-tree,  where,  alighting  on  the  under  side 
of  a  large  leaf,  he  clung  with  wings  closely  drawn 
together  and  hanging  straight  downward,  using 
the  big  leaf  as  an  umbrella  to  shield  him  from  the 
great   drops    falling   all    round.      High    and    dry. 


THE    LEAF    IS    A    PROTECTING    "  UMBRELLA        TO    THE 
BUTTERFLY    CLINGING    TO    THE    UNDER    SIDE    OF    IT. 


THE  BLOOM  OF  THE  WHITE  OAK 

"The  brave  old  oak,"  the  symbol  of  strength  and 
majesty  among  the  trees,  has  in  the  spring  a 
period  in  which  it  shows  the  tenderness  and  grace 
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As  seen  without 
a  microscope. 

THE    BLOOM    OF    THE    WHITE    OAK. 

of  the  early  flowers  of  the  forest,  for  it  then 
throws  out  pendant  clusters  of  blossoms  that 
droop  and  swing  as  gracefully  as  a  spray  of 
Japanese  Wistaria,  when  the  delicate  green-gray 
leaves  look  as  if  they  would  never  change  into 
the  tough  bronze  foliage  that  will  withstand  the 
stress  and  storm  of  winter  and  keep  their  place 
till  pushed  off  by  the  tender  buds  of  the  approach- 
ing spring. 

The  little  clusters  of  bloom  when  placed  under 
a  strong  magnifying-glass  are  a  revelation  of 
beauty  as  well  as  of  scientific  interest  and  im- 
portance. Moreover,  they  reveal  a  sturdiness  that 
is  symbolical  of  the  plant.  Harry  Fenn. 

PRIZE   OFFER 


here  he   remained   until   the   shower   had   passed,  The  editor  of  "Nature  and  Science"    will  send 

and  the  blue  sky  and  warm  sun  called  him  once  an  interesting  book  on  trees  to  the  one  who  sends 

again  to  his  favorite  haunts.  the  best  photograph  of  the  bloom  of  any  tree  be- 

George  A.  King.  fore  August  ist. 
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^'BECAUSE-  WE 
[WANT  TO  KNOW" 


THE  LITTLE  BROWN   BIRD 

Orange,  Va. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  The  bird  you  see  in  this  picture  I 
picked  up  on  a  road  while  driving  one  summer  morning  in 
Piedmont,  Virginia.  The  bird  is  a  thrush  or  sandy  mock- 
ing-bird, having  a  very  sweet  song,  building  in  hedges,  and 
is  common  to  this  section.  As  he  was  too  young  to  hunt 
food  for  himself,  I  took  him  home,  and,  putting  him  in  a 
box  cage,  fed  him  on  hard-boiled  egg  and  boiled  potato. 
But  this  kind  of  life  did  not  suit  him ;  so  one  day  he  gained 
his  liberty,  after  having  been  about  a  week  in  prison. 

When  he  became  hungry  he  returned  to  his  box  and  was 
fed.  From  this  time  on  he  remained  about  the  house, 
yard,  or  fields,  every  morning  coming  to  my  room  very 
early  and  eating  the  food  I  had  placed  for  him  the  night 
before. 

The  bird  was  shy  of  strangers,  but  would  come  when 
called  and  alight  on  the  hand  of  any  one  of  the  family  ; 
would  jump  to  the  shoulder  and  while  close  to  the  face 
make  sweet,  low  notes. 

In  the  fields,  he  would  go  with  us  to  catch  bugs  and 
worms  while  we  gathered  the  wild  flowers,  returning 
home  with  us  to  take  his  bath  in  a  basin  fixed  for  him  on 
the  porch  or  in  the  house. 

"  Chippee  "  was  our  daily  companion  and  we  missed  him 
very  much  after  he  had  joined  the  birds  of  his  kind  to  make 


PETTING    THE    LITTLE    BROWN    BIRD    AS    IT 
SITS   ON   A   WIRE   FENCE. 

his  long  journey  to  the  far  South  ;  but  we  look  for  his  re- 
turn with  the  other  birds  that  belong  to  our  yard  which 
build,  year  after  year,  on  the  same  twigs. 

Carey  Hatcher  (age  13). 

This  surely  is  an  interesting  experience  in 
taming  a  wild  bird,  and  that,  too,  without  any 
injury  to  it  but  always  to  its  benefit. 


MAY  APPLE  THROUGH  OAK  LEAVES 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  We  send  you  two  photographs  of 
a  mandrake  or  May  apple  (Podop/iyllimi  peltatum)  which 
we  found  in  the  woods  on  May  23d. 

You  will  see  that  the  head   of  the  plant  has  pushed  up 
through  the  middle  of  two  large  oak  leaves,  so  that  it  is 
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THE  LEAVES  AROUND  THE  MAY  APPLE. 

held  in  a  ball  and  has  not  been  able  to  spread.  We  sup- 
pose there  was  a  crack  or  a  rotten  place  in  the  oak  leaves 
where  the  mandrake  first  began  to  grow.  But  although 
the  plant  is  now  full  grown,  the  leaves  have  not  been 
strong  enough  to  burst  the  oak  leaves.  We  have  never 
seen  anything  like  this  before.  Margaret  took  the  pic- 
tures. Yours  sincerely, 

Margaret  Titchener  (age  12) 
Jack  Titchener  (age  10). 

A  plant  growing  through  a  leaf  is  not  very 
unusual.  Careful  observation  at  the  bases  of 
plants  in  the  forest  will  bring  to  light  such  in- 
stances quite  frequently.  It  is,  however,  very 
unusual  for  the  plant  in  its  growth  to  carry  up  the 
leaf. 


LIGHT  FROM  LOZENGES 
G— 


-,  Conn. 

Dear   St.  Nicholas  :  When  I  break  one  of  those  big, 
round,  wintergreen  lozenges  I  can  see  fire  where  it  cracks 
if  I  am  in  the  dark.     Can  you  tell  me  why  this  is  ? 
Vours, 

E.  McF. 

Many  crystals  when  split  or  crushed  give  a 
faint  flash  of  light  visible  in  the  dark.  Sugar  is 
one  of  the  substances  which  do  this.  The  cause 
of  this  behavior  is  not  very  well  understood.— 
Professor  H.  A.  Bumstead,  Yale  University. 
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A  CHAMELEON  BREAKS  ITS  TAIL 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :   I  have  a  chameleon  and  the  end  of 
his  tail  came  off.     The  piece  which  came  off  was  about  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.     This  has  puzzled  me  very 
much.     Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  reason  ? 
Your  devoted  reader, 

J.  Howard  Fellows  (age  n). 

Lizards  (the  chameleon  is  a  lizard-like  animal) 
often  break  their  tails,  but  the  broken  portion  will 
ultimately  be  replaced  by  a  new  tip  growing  out. 
—  Raymond  L.  Ditmars. 


a  pet  chameleon 

Berkeley  Springs,  West  Virginia. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :   I  inclose  a  photograph  of  my  cha- 
meleon, named   "Rubber,"  who,  I  grieve  to  say,  came  to 
a  sad  end. 

One  day  he  got  a  beautiful  new  skin  and  then  he  ate  the 
old  one  with  pleasure. 

When  he  went  to  have  his  picture  taken,  the  bad  thing 
would  not  stay  in  his  box,  so  I  had  to  carry  him  on  my 
shoulder.  In  the  first  picture  he  wriggled  so  that  it  was 
ruined;  but  in  the  second  he  behaved  like  a  gentleman,  so 
it  was  very  good. 

Your  interested  reader, 

Frances  Grinnan. 

Chameleons  are  interesting  pets.  They  may  be 
cared  for  in  any  simple  form  of  cage  kept  in  a 


THE  PET  CHAMELEON- 


BEETS  AS  LONG  AS  A  GIRL  IS  TALL. 

"cow"  beets,    or    "  mangel-wurzels,"   as   they    grow    at 
Santa  Monica,  California. 

Truly  yours, 

Clarke  Irvine  (age  16). 


SAW  A  WHIRLWIND 

New  York  City. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  One  afternoon  we  were  walking 
along  one  of  the  streets  up-town.  It  was  very  warm  and 
there  was  no  wind.  Suddenly  we  saw  in  an  empty  lot  a 
large  column  of  dust  about  forty  feet  high,  whirling 
around. 

It  seemed  to  break  against  the  fence,  but  formed  again  out- 
side on  the  road.  It  crossed  over  to  a  near-by  tennis- 
court,  gathering  as  it  went  all  the  loose  papers  in  its  way. 
It  made  a  track  across  the  court.  We  could  tell  by  the 
grass  that  the  wind  was  very  strong  close  to  it.  It  moved 
across  another  lot  and  seemed  to  break  against  a  house,  and 
that  was  all  we  saw  of  it,  but  the  papers  whirled  high  up  in 
the  air.     It  looked  like  the  picture  of  a  cyclone,  only  much 


warm  place  with  plenty  of  sunlight.     Chameleons 

greedily  eat  meal-worms,  which  may  be  purchased     smaller.     What  made  it,  and  where  did  it  come  from  ? 

at  most  bird  Stores.  Your  interested  reader, 

George  H.  Lawrence. 


What  you  saw  was  a  small  whirlwind  — and  it 


some  huge  beets 

Santa  Monica   Cai 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Herewith  find  a  photograph  taken     was  a  miniature  cyclone.     Your  description  gives 
by  myself      The  subject  is  that  of  a  girl  standing  beside     a  good  picture  of  it. 
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HA-BREYTSPRAAK 


'A    HEADING."       HAROLD    A.   BREYTSPRAAK,    AGE    17.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 
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How  the  prose  contributions  this  month  did  bring  up 
memories  of  last  school-days,  and  the  eager  impatience  for 
those  final  hours  to  be  over  !  The  League  Editor  quite 
caught  the  contagion  ;  and,  although  the  ground  was  white 
with  snow  when  he  read  the  contributions,  and  the  wind 
whistled  in  at  the  windows,  he  seemed  to  see  naught  but 
the  sunlit  fields  and  to  hear  the  singing  of  the  robins  and 
thrushes  as  they  began  their  vacations  after  graduating  their 
young  fledglings  in  a  course  of  flying  and  housekeeping. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  describe  scenes  and  events  out 
of  season  with  the  moment  of  writing,  but  there  were 
many  contributions  that  accomplished  this  admirably. 
Perhaps  the  memories  of  the  warm,  happy  vacation,  and 
the  joy  of  its  anticipation  just  as  it  is  about  to  begin  each 
year,  make  so  deep  an  impression  on  every  girl  and  boy 
that  they  could  write  on  that  blissful  subject  if  they  stood 
in  a  snowdrift  with  their  finsrers  numb  with  the  cold. 


The  League  Editor  wishes  each  member  a  happy,  suc- 
cessful holiday  filled  with  health,  fun,  and  frolic;  a  vaca- 
tion in  which  new  friends  will  be  made  and  new  interests 
aroused,  and  a  better  knowledge  gained  of  the  meaning  of 
true,  good-fellowship  with  those  best  blessings  of  life  — 
parents,  brothers,  sisters,  friends,  books,  and  nature. 

The  subject  announced  this  month  for  the  drawing  com- 
petition should  bring  an  abundant  response.  There  is 
practically  an  unlimited  number  of  subjects  involved,  for 
competitors  may  not  only  illustrate  some  scene,  bringing 
in  the  characters  mentioned,  but  they  may  illustrate  a 
thought  or  reference  suggested  by  the  author's  words,  or 
by  those  of  one  of  the  characters.  Read  thoroughly  the 
whole  number  and  a  subject  that  you  will  like  to  illus- 
trate, we  are  confident,  will  soon  appear.  And  the  work 
will  be  of  value  to  you  in  the  line  of  real,  practical 
illustration. 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.  112 

In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

VERSE.    Gold  badge,  Marguerite  Weed  (age  17),  New  York  City. 

Silver  badges,  Mabel  E.  Edwards  (age  14),  Philadelphia,  Pa.;    Jane  Huson  (age  12),  Portland,  Ore. 

PROSE.  Silver  badges,  Frank  McCaughey  (age  16),  Greenville,  Ohio;  Bertha  Irene  Knerr  (age  15),  Allerton, 
Iowa,  and  Margaret  E.  Beakes  (age  14),  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

DRAWINGS.  Silver  badges,  Harold  A.  Breytspraak  (age  17),  Chicago,  111.;  Beatrice  Woods  (age  13),  in  care 
of  Munroe  ,S:  Co.,  Paris,  France;  Hugo  Greenbaum  (age  16),  New  York  City;  Martin  K.  Smith  (age  14),  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  Elizabeth  Williams  (age  12),  New  Haven,  Conn. 

PHOTOGRAPHY.  Silver  badges,  Edith  Ames  Winter  (age  13),  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  J.  N.  Burk  (age  17),  Sal- 
isbury, Conn.,  and  Fred  A.  Cuneo  (age  15),  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

WILD  CREATURE  PHOTOGRAPHY.     First  prize,  Richard  J.  Carleton  (age  15),  Wooster,  Ohio. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.     Gold  badge,  Edward  S.  Marples  (age  13),  Omaha,  Neb. 

Silver  badges,  Ethel  Knowlson  Caster  (age  16),  Pittsburg,  Pa.  ;  Flora  Hollingsworth  (age  17),  Augusta,  Ga.,  and 
Oscar  Lindow  (age  14),  Marshfield,  Wis. 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS.  Silver  badges,  Helen  S.  Anderson  (age  15),  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Arnold  F.  Muhlig 
(age  13),  Toliet,  111.,  and  Linda  Wright  (age  13),  Creamridge,  N.  J. 
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THE   LAST  DAYS  OF  SCHOOL 

BY  BERTHA  IRENE  KNERR  (AGE   15) 

{Silver  Badge) 

The  assembly-room  was  silent,  save  for  the  rustling  of 
paper  and  shuffling  of  feet,  and  now  and  then  the  snap  of 
a  rubber  from  some  mischievous  boy.  By  an  open  win- 
dow sat  a  young  girl,  toying  with  a  compass  as  she  gazed 
absent-mindedly  out  into  the  May  world. 

"  Four  weeks  from  to-day,"  was  her  thought.  She 
would  receive  her  diploma,  for  which  she  had  worked  ever 
since  a  little  girl  in  the  grades.  No,  not  exactly  her  di- 
ploma (the  mere  writing  on  the  paper  was  nothing  to  her), 
her  satisfaction  came  with  the  thought  that  she  had  spent 
her  years  in  conscientious  and  thorough  work  and  that  she 
had  mastered  those  studies  in  which  she  had  passed. 

She  turned  and  looked  around  the  room.  A  lump  sud- 
denly rose  in  her  throat.  Would  she  have  only  four  more 
weeks  with  these  girls  and  boys  with  whom  she  had  studied 
and  played  from  her  childhood  ?  And  the  old  High 
School  !  How  dear  to  her  were  its  dingy  walls  and  carved 
seats.  Then,  too,  there  was  her  class.  Would  she  have  to 
leave  them  and  step  into  the  world  ? 

Into  the  mind  came  the  vision  of  her  former  teachers 
helping  her  to  clear  this  obstacle,  that  difficulty,  and  to  be 
finally  victorious.  Then  as  she  turned  to  the  window  to 
hide  a  mist  in  her  eyes,  looking  out  across  the  vacant  block 
to  her  home,  she  saw  her  mother  come  to  the  door,  and  a 
thought  flashed  into  her  mind.  Was  it  not  her  mother 
who  had  often  said  :  "  All  the  world  is  a  school  ?  "  And 
she  had  not  realized  the  meaning. 

When  she  left  this  school  behind  would  she  not  be  in  a 
larger  school  and  could  she  not  learn  in  this  new  school  as 
well. as  in  the  old  ?  After  her  last  month  her  self-edu- 
cation would  begin.  The  people  she  met  every  day  were 
scholars  in  the  world's  school.  Her  face  brightened  and 
she  fell  to  dreaming  of  that  which  lay  before  her. 

When  "  Geometry  "  was  called,  she  was  no  longer  down- 
cast as  she  passed  into  the  recitation  ;  but  happy,  for  she 
realized  that  her  school-days  were  not  all  behind  her,  but 
before  her  stretched  an  endless  book,  from  which  lessons 
were  to  be  culled  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  and  year  by 
year.      Her  education  had  merely  begun. 


FISH-HAWK. 


BY    RICHAKD  J.   CARLETON,   AGE    15.       (FIR 
WILD    CREATURE    PHOTOGRAPHY.) 
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THE  LONGEST  DAY  IN  THE  YEA; 

BY  MARGUERITE  WEED  (AGE   1 7) 

{Cold  Badge) 
Morning 
A  THRILL  of  life  in  the  silent  air 
And  the  glorious  morning  star, 
And  a  flush  of  pink  in  the  eastern 
Where  the  gray  cloud  pennants 


sky, 
are. 


A  flash  of  gold  across  the  pink 

To  herald  the  coming  sun  ; 
A  wakening  chirp  from  the  robin's  nest, 

And  the  "  Longest  Day  "  's  begun. 

Noon 
A  drowsy  hush  in  the  balmy  air 

And  a  cloudless  sky  of  blue  ; 
The  breezes'  sigh,  and  the  bees'  low  hum, 

And  the  butterfly's  gaudy  hue. 

A  perfume  of  roses,  rich  and  sweet, 

From  the  bush  by  the  homestead  doer ; 

And  the  lambs  asleep  in  the  meadow  wide, 
And  the  "  Longest  Day  "  's  half  o'er. 

Evening 
The  milkmaid's  low,  contented  song 

And  a  chirp  from  the  robin's  nest ; 
And  a  mingling  of  purple  and  red  and  gold, 

Low  down  in  the  cloudless  West. 

A  flashing  out  of  the  mighty  star 

That  follows  the  setting  sun, 
(In  peace  it  started,  in  peace  it  ends), 

And  the  "  Longest  Day  "  is  done. 
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THE  LAST  DAY  OF  SCHOOL 

BY  MARGARET  E.  BEAKES  (AGE  14) 

(Silver  Badge) 

The  big  assembly-room  was  comfortably  cool  for  a  summer 
afternoon.  And  there,  near  one  of  the  large  windows,  sat 
Doris  Carle,  taking  her  last  examination  for  the  year.  She 
had  stood  well  in  all  the  other  examinations  she  had  tried 
that  June,  and  she  was  sure  she  could  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions asked  in  this  one.      So  she  worked  slowly,  wording 


"A   JUNE    OUTIN 


BY    ELIZABETH    WILLIAMS,  AGE    IS 
(SILVER    BADGE.) 


her  sentences  carefully,  and  trying  to  make  her  paper  as 
neat  as  possible. 

All  at  once  one  of  the  questions  gave  her  an  idea  for  the 
words  of  a  class  song.  She  looked  at  the  clock.  There 
was  plenty  of  time.  So  she  began  writing  down  the  words 
of  the  song  lest  she  forget  them.  And  as  she  tried  to 
make  them  rhyme,  the  moments  sped  by  unnoticed. 

Suddenly  she  was  aroused  by 
the  principal's  voice  as  lie  dis- 
missed some  pupils  who  had  fin- 
ished with  their  papers. 

She  gave  a  quick,  startled 
glance  at  the  clock.  Only  twenty 
more  minutes! 

The  song  was  hastily  tucked 
in  her  sleeve,  and,  dipping  her 
pen  deep  in  the  ink,  she  sent  it 
scratching  hurriedly  across  a 
sheet  of  paper. 

Her  face  and  hands  grew  damp 
as  she  worked.  She  was  unbear- 
ably hot.  Blots  were  scarcely 
noticed.  G's  and  q's  got  hope- 
lessly tangled  up.  And  she  even 
forgot  how  to  spell  some  of  the 
words  she  wished  to  write. 

But  hurry  as  fast  as  she  could, 
the  clock  hurried  faster.  And 
when  the  examination  ended 
she  had  still  several  questions 
unanswered. 

The  paper  did  not  receive  the  required  number  of  credits. 
And  thus  it  happened  that  Doris's  cousin  Mary  went  abroad 
for  the  summer  vacation  instead  of  Doris,  who  had  so  often 
longed  to  go.  For  an  aunt  of  Doris's,  who  had  no  children 
of  her  own,  had  decided  to  make  the  trip  and  take  one  of 
the  girls  with  her. 


A    VIEW    FROM    A    WINDOW.  THE    MOON — HALF   AN    HOURS 

EXPOSURE.       BY    FRED   A.  CUNEO,  AGE    15.       (SILVER   BADGE.) 

She  wished  to  cause  no  ill  feeling  between  them.  And, 
therefore,  without  telling  them  of  her  plans,  she  decided 
to  take  the  one  whose  standing  in  the  final  examinations 
was  highest. 

Doris's  song  was  accepted  and  sung  by  her  class. 

But  was  the  honor  worth  the  cost  ? 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  SCHOOL 

BY  FRANK  MC  CAUGHEY  (AGE  l6) 

(Silver  Badge) 

School  is  drawing  to  a  close,  the  "exams  "  begin  next 
week,  and  no  one  ready!  The  weather  has  been  too  fine 
for  study.  The  marbles  and  kite  have  given  way  to  the 
ball  and  bat,  and  the  swimming-hole  is  bulging  with  life  — 


VIEW    FROM    A    WINDOW."       BY    EDITH    AMES    WINTER,  AGE    13.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 


not  only  in  the  water,  where  there  is  much  noise  and 
laughter,  but  in  the  big  trees  overshadowing  it.  From  a 
decayed  limb  of  an  elm  comes  the  rap-a-tap-tap  of  the 
Red  Head,  and  from  up  creek  floats  the  harsh  call  of  the 
kingfisher.  In  the  bushes  lining  the  bank,  one  can  hear 
the  Maryland  yellow  throat,  catbird,  and  brown  thrush. 
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The  trees  are  in  full  leaf,  but  are  still  a  light  green,  not 
yet  changed  to  the  dark  color  of  summer.  There  is  the 
smell  of  fresh  plowed  earth  in  the  air,  and  in  many  fields 
are  seen  the  straining  horses  and  shouting  farmer.  Under 
foot  the  flowers  are  springing  into  bloom  ;  the  hepatica, 
violet,  and  Trillium  line  the  woods.      Here  and  there  is  a 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  SCHOOL 

BY  ESTELLE  SPINEY  (AGE  14) 

In  Bluffton,  the  last  days  of  school  are  probably  the  hap- 
piest days  of  the  year  for  the  school  children.  For  the 
past  several  years  there  has  been  a  picnic  on  the  last   day 


patch  of  May-flowers,  their  waxy  blooms  shining  in  the 
warm  sunlight. 

The  detested  shoes  and  stockings  have  been  stripped  off, 
and  the  white  feet  are  becoming  tanned.  In  the  school- 
room little  work  is  done;  the  boys  lounge  in  their  seats, 
looking  out  of  the  open  window,  thinking  of  the  "  good 
fishing"  going  to  waste.  The  girls  don't  seem  to  mind  it 
so  much,  but  even  they  would  like  to  get  to  their  jacks  and 
ball. 

School  is  out;  "exams  "  are  over;  three  long  months  of 
vacation  !  How  the  boys  whoop  and  yell,  tossing  their 
hats  in  the  air  and  acting  like  a  band  of  savages!  Some 
begin  a  game  of  ball,  but  a  large  majority  start  out  along 
a  well-beaten  cow-path  that  leads  to  the  old  swimming- 
hole. 

THE  YEAR'S  LONGEST  DAY 

BY  KATHERINE    DAVIS    (AGE   l6) 

{Honor  Member) 

Does  it  come  when  the  rose  in  the  garden  is  red, 
When  the  sun  in  the  heavens  is  high, 

When  deep  as  the  heart  of  a  turquoise 
Is  the  dome  of  the  summer  sky? 

Does  it  come  when  the  hills  are  white  and  smooth, 

When  the  trees  are  wild  and  bare, 
When  the  great  winds  come  roaring  over  the  plain, 

And  there  's  flying  sleet  in  the  air? 

The  changing  course  of  this  round  old  world 

About  the  golden  sun 
Has  never  yet  made  the  longest  day. 

Nor  will,  when  that  course  is  run. 

'T  is  the  weary  waiting  for  hope  deferred, 

'T  is  the  battling  of  wish  with  fear, 
:T  is  the  darkest  hour  before  the  dawn  — 

The  longest  day  of  the  year. 


BY    HUGO    GREENBAUM,   AGE    1 6.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 


of  school,  which  we  always  look  forward  to  for  the  jol- 
liest  of  times.  As  the  picnic  day  draws  near,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  excitement  going  on  among  the  boys  and 
girls,  and  planning  with  one  another,  at  recess,  what  will 
be  taken  for  lunch. 


Is  your  name  on  the  Roll  of  the  Careless?     A  little  care 
will  keep  it  off,  and,  maybe,  win  an  honor. 


"  A    JUNE    OUTING."       BY    MARJORIE    ACKER,  AGE    14. 

At  last,  the  long-looked-for  day  arrives,  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  the  cars  come  to  carry  the  many  happy  boys  and 
girls  to  the  picnic  grove,  about  three  miles  out  from  the 
edge  of  the  city. 

When  we  reach  the  grove,  rope  swings  are  put  up.  The 
boys   bring  their  baseballs  and  bats,  and  the  girls  bring 
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their  jumping  ropes,  rubber  balls,  tops,  and  many  other 
things  which  we  would  never  think  of  playing  with  at  other 
times  ;  for  you  know  a  picnic  is  different,  and  everything 
seems  to  be  a  great  deal  more  fun  than  at  other  times. 

At  last  dinner-time    arrives     and    the  ground  seems  to 
have  turned  from  green  to  white  when  the  numberless  table- 
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A   JUNE   OITINC 


BY    FRANCES    HALE    Bl'KT,  AGE    13 


cloths  and  newspapers  are  spread  on  the  grass,  for  if  all 
were  to  eat  together  it  would  take  a  very  big  table-cloth  for 
about  two  hundred  children  to  crowd  around. 

When  dinner  is  over,  there  come  the  games  in  which  all 
the  teachers,  both  men  and  women,  take  part.  Everything 
seems  to  go  very  smoothly  and  successfully,  when  the  cars 
are  heard  coming  to  take  us  home.  After  another  ride  of 
three  miles,  we  find  ourselves  once  more  in  front  of  the 
school  building,  but  not  to  enter  again  for  three  months, 
which  is  a  happy  thought  for  each  one  of  us.  Then  the 
boys  and  girls  scatter  amid  shouts  of  "  good-by  "  and 
"  will  see  you  again  next  September,"  from  all  the  children 
and  teachers, —  for  school  is  over  for  that  vear. 


A  Badge  and  Leaflet  will  be  sent  to  any  reader 
of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not. 


"A   VIEW   FROM    A   WINDOW."      BY   KATHARINE  COMSTOCK,  AGE    15. 

THE  YEAR'S  LONGEST  DAY 

BY  jane  HtTso\  (agic  12)     {Silver  Badge) 

Oh,  the  sun  started  out  on  his  journey  one  day, 

Feeling  tired  of  his  labors  and  very  blase. 

The  round  earth  below  him  so  peacefully  lay, 

Decked  out,  so  it  seemed,  to  make  glad  holiday. 

A  maiden  he  saw  in  most  lovely  array, 

With  her  gown  strewn  with  lilies  and  roses  so  gay; 
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A    VIEW    FROM    A    WINDOW 


AKTHUK    MINOf    REED,   AGE    14 


"A    VIEW    FROM    A    WINDOW.  BY    ANGl'S   NOLAN,  AGE    12. 

'T  was  June,  queen  of  summer,  who  held  gentle  sway. 
The  sun,  too  entranced  to  continue  his  way, 
Stopped  and  gazed  without  thinking  of  any  delay. 
It  was  June  who  beguiled  him,  and  caused  him  to  stay! 
And  now  we  know  why  't  was  the  year's  longest  day. 
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A   JUNE    HEADING.  BY    HENRY    D.    SCOTT,   AGE    15. 


THE  YEAR'S  LONGEST  DAY 

BY  MABEL  E.  EDWARDS  (AGE   14) 

(Silver  Badge) 

'  r  WAS  the  last  of  the  term,  and  through  the  school- 
house 
Scarce  a  sound  could  be  heard  —  't  was  as  still  as  a  mouse, 
Save  for  scratching  of  pens  and  the  tick  of  the  clock, 
Whose  wicked  old  face  seemed  the  children  to  mock  ; 
For  't  was  only  an  hour  till  vacation,  't  would  be 
Not  a  very  long  time  when  all  would  be  free ; 
But  hearing  outdoors  the  song-birds'  sweet  lay, 
Instead  of  an  hour  it  seemed  a  whole  day. 


A    VIEW    FROM    A    WINDOW.  BY    ELISABETH    ILLSLEV,  AGE    15. 

The  boys  were  all  eager  to  swim  in  the  pool, 
Whose  clear  shining  depths  were  invitingly  cool ; 
While  the  girls  all  longed  for  a  chance  to  pick  flowers, 
And  thus  while  away  a  few  sunny  hours. 
For  the  chatt'ring  of  squirrels  and  buzz  of  the  bees, 
And  the  summer  breeze  swaying  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
Seemed  to  beckon  them  out ;  and  I  'm  sure  they  'd  all  say 
That  the  last  day  of  school  is  the  year's  longest  day. 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  SCHOOL 

BY  MARJORIE  SUMMERS    (AGE    14) 

One  week,  yes,  two,  and  even  three  weeks  before  the  close 
of  school,  you  go  through  such  changes  of  hope  and  fear 
that  one  would  be  very  undecided  which  way  to  find  you 
the  next  minute.  When  you  try  to  study  you  may  read 
page  after  page  and  not  realize  that  you  have  even  seen  a 


word  of  it.      You  are  thinking  of  the  final  day  or  next  year 
or  even  your  summer's  outing,  perhaps. 

A  dozen  times  you  ask  your  teacher,  "Will  I  pass,  do 
you  think?"  or,  "I  am  sure  to  fail,  am  I  not?"  On 
your  way  to  and  from  school  you  keep  asking  yourself 
questions  and  try   to  answer  them.       When  you  come  to 
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A    VIEW    FROM    A    WINDOW. 


ALLEN    HAMLIN,  ACE    17. 


study  you  look  over  your  books,  wondering  which  one  to 
take  up.  "What  do  I  know  the  least  about  ?"  you  ask 
yourself.  Then  the  day  draws  near  and  you  get  very  much 
excited. 

The  day  dawns,  you  have  given  up  all  hope,  yet  still  you 
think  that  something  will  surely  come  to  put  you  through 


A    VIEW    FROM    A    WINDOW.  BY    GEO.    RII'LEY    CUTLER,  AGE    13 
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Day-loving  things  turned  homeward  long  ago, 
The  partridge  slumbers  safe  against  the  bark, 

And  nested  in  the  corn-fields  far  away 
Sleeps  the  now  silent  lark. 
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CARNEY,  AGE   n 


all  right.  When  you  pass  in  your  turn  to  receive  the  ver- 
dict, you  have  already  planned  for  another  year  in  the  same 
grade.      You  get  your  card  and  holding  it  tightly  you  pass 


"A    JUNE    HEADING.'        DY    CLIO    D.   DAMIANAKES,   AGE   13. 

The  waiting  wee-folk  don  their  brightest  garb, 
The  toadstool  ring  awaits  the  moonbeams  li j 

Draw  to  thy  close,  oh,  longest  day, 
Merge  into  shortest  night. 


lit; 


'A    VIEW    FROM    A    WINDOW."       BY    RAPHAEL    HAMILTON,   AGE    16 


back  to  your  seat,  not  daring  to  look  at  it.  You  wait  till 
all  eyes  are  turned  on  the  one  who  is  now  going  forth, 
then  you  take  one  hasty  look  at  the  number  of  the  grade  — 
What  ?  High  school  next  year  ?  At  first  you  cannot  be- 
lieve it,  then  looking  again  you  find  that  it  is  so.  "  Well  !  " 
you  say  to  yourself,  "  I  really  thought  so  all  the  time." 
Everything  is  all  right  and  you  start  on  your  vacation  trip, 
feeling  that  you  are  well  repaid  for  your  year's  work. 

THE  END  OF  THE  LONGEST  DAY 

BY  BARBARA    KATHLEEN  WEBBER  (AGE   1 5) 
(Honor  Member) 

Sink,  happy  sun,  behind  the  verdant  hills, 
And  from  the  sky  withdraw  thy  rosy  light; 

The  longest  day  draws  swiftly  to  its  end 

And  south  winds  usher  in  the  shortest  night. 

The  lily-boats  lie  moored  among  the  reeds, 

Awaiting  but  thy  setting  to  depart ; 
And  fairy  elves  impatient  of  delay 

Are  hiding  in  the  honeysuckle's  heart. 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF 
SCHOOL 

BY  ELBRIDGE  COLBY  (AGE   1 7) 

What,  indeed,  is  rarer  than  a 
day  in  June  !  The  whole  world 
is  bright  and  joyful.  School  is 
drawing  to  a  close.  These  are 
the  "last  days  of  school,"  for 
graduation  time  is  near  and  soon 
we  are  to  leave  the  dear  old  halls 
which  have  rung  for  four  years 
with  our  gay  voices.  Long  years 
they  seemed  when  looking  for- 
ward to  them  ;  short  years  they 
were,  short  and  sweet,  when  we 
look  back  upon  them. 

We  have,  perhaps,  been  trained 
at  school  for  a  business  or  a  col- 
lege career,  and,  after  having  re- 
ceived our  sheepskin,  we  will  step 
forth  to  make  our  mark  in  the 
world.  We  will  step  forth  among 
strangers,  form  new  acquain- 
tances, and  enter  upon  a  new  kind 
of  life,  laying  aside  partially,  if  not  wholly,  those  ties  which 
were  formed  in  the  good  old  school-days.     We  are,  as  it 


A    VIEW    FROM    A    WINDOW.  BY    DOROTHY    RUSSELL,  AGE    12. 
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were,  on  the  threshold  of  life.  Behind  lies  the  cradle  and 
nursery  toys,  the  book  and  instruments  of  youthful  sport. 
Before  lies  the  world,  waiting  to  be  conquered.  It  is  true, 
out  there  in  a  struggling,  seething  crowd  men  are  ever 
striving  to  reach  the  top  rung  of  the  ladder  called  "Suc- 
cess," and  many,  many  never  reach  it.  But,  bearing  in 
mind  that  all  may  do  what  mortal  man  has  done  before,  we 
must  hold  firm  and  steadfast  in  our  upward  course. 

Commencement  night  as  we  sit  on  the  platform  and  look 
out  upon  the  sea  of  upturned  faces,  we  have  reached  the 
turning-point  of  our  lives.  Will  we  continue  the  work 
which  we  have  thus  far  advanced  ?  In  the  past  we  have 
been  seniors,  well-known,  respected,  and  even  honored. 
In  the  future  we  will  be  looked  down  upon  as  mere  school- 
boys, mere  youths.  In  the  past,  our  teachers  have  cor- 
rected our  mistakes,  tolerated  our  peculiarities,  and  encour- 
aged our  activities.  Now  we  are  entering  a  larger  and 
more  promiscuous  class,  presided  over  by  that  stricter, 
sterner,  better  teacher,  Experience.  Then  will  the  true 
value  of  our  training  be  shown.  After  all  the  gloss  and 
glamour  of  commencement  night  has  worn  off,  then  truly 
comes  the  test  whether  we  were  led  or  only  guided  by  our 
instructors  ;  then,  if  the  real  worth  is  present,  we  will  begin 
from  the  firsi.  to  climb  rung  by  rung  the  long  ladder  of 
success. 

THE  YEAR'S  LONGEST  DAY 

BY  FLORA  THOMAS   (AGE   15) 

The  longest  day  in  the  whole  long  year, 
Comes  not  in  the  month  of  June, 

When  the  light  stays  longest  upon  the  earth, 
And  nature  carols  her  tune; 


When  our  hearts  are  heavy  with  pain  and  care, 
And  we  long  for  a  good  to-morrow, 

Then  comes  the  longest  day  in  the  year, 
Made  long  by  our  heavy  sorrow. 

Then  the  hours  drag  on  and  the  moments  creep 

Slowly  and  sadly  away, 
While  we  hope  and  pray  with  leaden  hearts 

For  the  end  of  the  longest  day. 


"A    jl'NE    HEADING."       BY    BEATRICE    WOODS,  AGE    13.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 

But  when  the  earth  is  dark  and  cold, 

All  buried  'neath  ice  and  snow, 
And  the  tall  trees  shiver  and  shudder  on, 

While  the  bitter  north  winds  blow. 
Vol.  XXXVI.— 96. 


"A   JUNE    HEADING."       BY    ALINE    M.    CROOK,   AGE    15. 

THE  LAST  DAY  OF  SCHOOL 

BY  EDNA  WOOD  (AGE  12) 

Phyllis  Carr  was  just  recovering  from  whooping-cough. 
She  was  very  much  disappointed  because  it  was  the  last  day 
of  school  and  she  could  not  be  present.  Her  mother  knew 
the  time  would  drag,  so  she  asked  Phyllis  if  she  would 
like  her  to  tell  a  story.  Phyllis  said  "Yes."  And  this 
is  her  mother's  story :  "  When  I  was  a  little  girl  1  used  to 
go  to  school  in  a  little  school-house 
by  a  brook.  One  year  we  had  a  very 
nice  teacher  named  Miss  Lane.  She 
was  going  to  leave  the  village,  so  the 
I  class  wanted  to  give  her  a  present  at 
w  the  end  of  the  term.  As  I  was  the 
youngest  scholar  I  was  asked  to  pre- 
sent the  gift— a  little  gold  pin  — after 
the  exercises  on  commencement  day. 
A  very  formal  speech  was  composed  by 
the  older  boys  and  girls.  As  I  was  only 
nearing  my  sixth  birthday,  it  was 
rather  hard  to  learn  the  accompanying 
speech.  But  they  drilled  me  over  and 
over  again,  until  at  last  I  knew  it  per- 
fectly. 

"Finally,  the  great  afternoon  came. 
Mother  dressed  me  very  carefully  in 
my  best  pink  rosebud  muslin.  Then 
she  pinned  on  a  bouquet  of  lovely- 
pink  roses,  tied  my  dark  curls  with  a 
pink  bow,  and  adorned  my  chubby 
legs  with  pink  socks  and  new  black 
slippers  I  felt  very  nervous  when  I 
thought  of  the  great  responsibility  I 
had.  I  was  n't  to  come  into  the  room 
until  the  exercises  were  over,  and  all 
the  time  I  kept  thinking,  '  If  I  should 
make  a  mistake  !  '  But  I  repeated 
my  speech  until  I  felt  sure  I  could  n't 
make  one. 

"  At  last  I  was  told  to  go  in,  and  I 

hesitatingly  tripped  along.     But,  oh! 

when   I    reached  the  desk  and  found 

all   the   children   and  visitors   looking 

straight  at  me,  I  could  n't  think  of   a  word  of  the  speech, 

so  I  just  said:     'Miss  Lane,  we  all   'ove  'ou  an'  so  we 

want  to  give  'ou  this.' 

"  I  put  the  little  box  on  her  desk  and  ran  to  find  refuge 
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in  mother's  lap,  sobbing  as  if  my  heart  would  break.  I 
still  have  my  dress,  and  the  pressed  roses,  and,  if  you 
like,  Phyllis,  I  will  show  them  to  you." 

"  Oh,  please  do,  Mother,"  answered  Phyllis. 

When  the  girls  stopped  in  at  noon  they  found  Phyllis  in 
a  faded  rosebud  muslin,  with  her  dark  curls  tied  with  a 
faded  pink  bow,  and  some  pressed  roses  lying  in  her  lap. 

THE  LONGEST  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR 

BY  ISABEL  RANDOLPH  (AGE  17) 

'T  was  the  day  when  Mary  Elizabeth  Jane 

And  her  favorite  doll  Juliette 

(Although  poor  Jule  had  a  half  a  leg  gone, 

And  only  one  robe  as  yet.) 

Were  to  take  the  train  to  the  country  farm, 

With  mother,  and  father,  and  brother,  and  Tom 

(Tom  being  the  paroquet). 

So  opposite  the  great  hall  clock, 
With  a  dress  as  stiff  as  a  board, 
Sat  Jane  awaiting  the  cabman's  call, 
Controlling  every  fear  of  a  fall ; 
Wishing  hard  at  each  tick  that  she  heard 
That  mother,  or  father,  or  brother,  or  bird, 
Would  be  in  her  place  in  the  hall. 


sound  of  my  teacher's  voice.  The  day  passes,  oh,  so 
slowly,  or  at  least  it  seems  to!  Everybody,  except  the 
teachers  of  course,  is  wriggling  impatiently  in  their  chairs, 
anxious  for  vacation  to  begin. 

To-day  is  the  last  day  of  school.  One  can  feel  it  in  the 
air.  We  girls  are  taking  one  another's  summer  addresses 
and  promise  faithfully  to  write  (promises  that  are  easily 
broken).  On  this  day  we  have  no  regular  school  work, 
but  instead  the  whole  school,  from  the  kindergarten  up, 
files  into  the  large  assembly-room  to  hear  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  principals  wish  us  happy  vacations.  In  the 
midst  of  a  speech  I  find  myself  yawning!  Oh,  why  do  they 
take  so  long  to  make  a  speech  when  one  is  so  anxious  for 
vacation  to  begin  ? 

To-morrow,  at  this  time,  I  will  be  in  the  country.  I 
wonder  if  I  will  have  as  good  a  time  this  summer  as  I  had 
last.  Last  summer  I  went  swimming,  boating,  horseback- 
riding,  and  automobiling;  in  fact,  I  did  everything  that 
anybody  would  wish  to  do.  This  summer  I  hope  to  do 
the  same  things.  I  am  going  deeper  and  deeper  into  my 
day-dream  and  become  oblivious  of  my  surroundings.  Just 
as  I  am  pulling  in  a  large  fish,  I  feel  a  pinch  on  my  arm. 
It  is  my  neighbor's  doing.  So  deep  am  I  in  my  reverie, 
that  for  the  moment  I  do  not  know  where  I  am.  Then  I 
remember.  Oh,  yes!  I  am  still  in  school  and  vacation 
will  begin  in  a  few  minutes.    All  these  thoughts  go  through 


'  A  JUNE   HEADING."      BY   MARTIN    K.   SMITH,  AGE   14.       (SILVER   BADGE.) 


Cross  and  tired  they  soon  started  off, 

Delayed,  and  with  every  fear 

That  they  'd  miss  the  one  train  that  was  left, 

Or  the  baggage  would  not  appear. 

And  that  eve  when  Jane  snuggled  close  in  bed, 

She  hugged  Juliette  with  remembering  dread 

Of  the  longest  day  in  the  year. 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  SCHOOL 

BY  JEANNE  H.  JACOBY  (AGE   13) 

ONLY  two  more  days  of  school  and  they  seem  to  be  passing 
so  slowly.  And  then  —  the  fresh,  open  country!  I  seem 
to  see  it  before  me.  There  is  the  road  with  shade  trees 
on  each  side.  Everything  looks  so  fresh  and  green!  Fur- 
ther down  the  road  I  see  — 

"Jeanne!  Please  finish  that  page  from  where  Dorothy 
stopped." 

I  awake  from  my  pleasant  day-dream  with  a  start  at  the 


my  mind  as  my  neighbor  says:  "You  must  have  been 
dreaming.  I  wish  you  'd  get  up  so  that  we  can  go  up- 
stairs." We  go  up-stairs  laughing  and  talking.  Then  the 
last  good-bys  are  said  and  my  long  vacation  has  begun. 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  SCHOOL 

BY  JULIA  T.    RAMSBROOK  (AGE  14) 

One  evening  I  was  sitting  by  my  grandma's  chair  telling 
her  about  school.  I  asked  her  if  she  would  not  like  to  go 
to  school  again.  Her  answer  was,  "Why,  dearie,  I  go  to 
school  every  day."  She  saw  I  was  puzzling  over  what 
kind  of  a  school  she  went  to,  and  she  said :  "  I  see,  dearie, 
you  don't  understand  what  I  mean,  so  I  will  tell  you.  I 
call  my  life  one  long  school  year.  Each  day  is  a  part  of 
it,  and  in  that  time  I  learn  some  good  lessons.  The  les- 
sons are  hard  and  many,  and  lots  of  times  I  feel  as  if  I 
will  have  to  give  up  and  call  it  a  failure,  but  I  know  God 
has  sent  it  and  I  ask  Him  to  help  me,  and  He  does.     One 
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of  my  early  lessons  was  to  be  patient.  Another  was  to 
be  kind  and  pleasant  to  every  one  each  day.  I  want  you 
to  learn  some  of  these  lessons  as  the  last  days  of  my  school 
are  drawing  near  and  each  lesson  is  dearer  to  me.  I  think 
of  the  time  when  school  is  over  and  I  will  have  one  long, 
sweet  rest.  And  when  I  have  gone  to  take  my  rest  I  want 
you  to  remember  these  lessons  and  try  to  learn  them,  for 
they  are  worth  the  learning." 

It  has  been  some  time  since  grandma  told  me  about  her 
school.  I  think  we  can  all  go  to  this  school.  Grandma 
said  the  only  rule  you  had  to  learn  was  to  be  patient. 


THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

No.  i.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 
permitted. 

No.  2.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to  encouragement. 


VERSE,  i 

Alice  R.  Cranch 
Agnes  I.  Prizer 
Elaine  Manley 
Marion  A.  Smith 
Elsa  M.  Becker 
Frances  Hyde 
Lillian  Daus 


Pauline  Brillandt  Donald  Blanke 

Kathleen  Stanley  Florence  Dye 

Frances  Mary  Williams  Emily  Blackham 


Grace  F.  Woods 
Victoria  Whipple 
Florence  Smith 
Delmao  Edmondson 
Daisy  Dilley 
Eleanor  E.  GifTend 


Mary  Grant  Heimer 

Tillie  Hoffman 

Inez  Grace  Freeman 

Calvert  Cabell 

Maude  Louise  Strayer 

Eloise  Koch 


THE  LONGEST  DAY 
THE  YEAR 


OF 


■  I 


BY  DOROTHY  DAWSON  (AGE  14) 

Some  say  it  is  in  August, 

But  others  say  in  May ; 
But  mine,  it  comes  in  all  the  months, 

Its  name  is  just  "to-day." 

For  when  you  come  to  think  of  it, 

Whatever  you  can  say 
When  what  we  called  "to-mor- 
row "  comes, 

We  all  call  it  "to-day." 

And  when  we  say  that  some  event 

Happened  but  yesterday, 
When  that  event  was  happening, 
.  We  said  it  was  "to-day." 

And  when  you  've  read  this  care- 
fully, 
I  'm  sure  that  you  will  say 

That  all  of  you  agree  with  me  • 
The  longest  day  's  "  to-day.' 


THE  LONGEST  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR 

BY   E.   R.  SILVERS  (AGE   17) 

That  day  when  one  with  purpose  true 

Has  tried  his  very  best  to  do 

The  things  He  knows  he  should, 

The  throes  of  indecision«cease 

To  grasp  his  very  life,  and  peace 

Envelops  all  with  good. 

That  person,  who,  with  purpose  clear, 

Has  given  to  the  weary  aid, 

Has  found  the  key  of  life  and  made 

The  day  the  shortest  of  the  year. 

That  day  when  one  has  given  naught 
To  aid  his  fellow-men, 
No  peace  is  found  again 
Till  he  has  aided  those  who,  wrought 
With  troubled  hearts,  have  banished  thought 
Of  love  and  faith,  and  have  not  caught 
Exemption  from  the  strife : 
"That  he  who  loves  the  things  that  be 
Has  solved  the  puzzling  mystery 
Of  death,  and  peace,  and  life." 
That  day  that  is  not  truly  spent 
For  other  men  —  to  all  intent 
Is  longest  of  the  year. 
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A   JUNE    HEADING.  BY    MARGUERITE    MC  TAGGERT,   AGE    14. 


An  ((  Honor  Member"  is  one  who  has 
won  both  a  silver  and  a  gold  badge. 


Margaret  Ware  Thayer 
IrmaA.  Hill 
Dorothea  Herman 
Elizabeth  Barbara 

Can ad y 
Ruth  A.  Burrell 
Doris  Huestis 
Lucile  Shepard 
Marguerite  Harmon 
Edith  Peterson 
E.  Vincent  Millay 
Mary  E.  Cannacho 
Lois  Donovan 
Marjorie  F.  May 
Pauline  Nichtauser 
Carol  Rysie 
Doris  F.  Halman 
Edna  Guppy 
Joseph  Eidelsberg 
Eleanor  Johnson 
Richard  Cox 
Katharine  Springer 
Frances  P.  Hays 
Kennard  Weddell 
Eliza  MacLean  Piggott 
Rachel  Estelle A.King 
Frances  G.  Ward 
Esther  Vroman  Peters 
Angela  Richmond 
Margaret  E.  Sangster 
Benny  Stewart  McLean 
Miriam  Spitz 
Isabel  D.  Weaver 
Frances  Elizabeth 

Simpson 
Elizabeth  M.  T.  Wood 
Marjorie  S.  Harrington 
Cecelia  Gerson 
George  R.  Harvey 
Elizabeth  Toof 
Frances  Lindsey 

Nickerson 
Ann  Ellicott 

VERSE,  2 

Rebecca  D.  McGill 
Anna  B.  Stearns 


Dorothy  Alexander 
Elizabeth  Packard 
Elizabeth  Hayes 
Susan  C.  Oudin 
Mary  Noble 
George  Crimmins 
Harriet  Sensheimer 
Elizabeth  H  aerie 
Ruth  E.  Kelley 
Helen  Thomas 
Magdalen  Weyand 
Grace  Alice  Barron 
Anna  L.  Lockerby 
Marguerite  Hearsey 
Therese  W. 

McDonnell 
Faye  Northey 
JohnA.Waddell 
Janet  Brownell 
Lucy  E.  Fancher 
Stephen  Benet 
Elizabeth  Mussina 

Mercer 

PROSE,  1 

Jeannie  Bosler 

Chamberlain 
Carlyn  Meyer 
Julia  Ruth  Lamson 
Helen  S.  Potter 
Katie  Smith 
Lorraine  Voorhees 
Constance  M. 

Winchell 
Bessie  Gregory 
Katharine  Smith 
Arthur  Smith 
Dorothy  KulHck 

Llewellyn 
John  F.  Kyes 
Laura  Cook 
FredrikaW.  Hertel 
Marion  Dinsmore 
W.  Martin  Estrada 
Edith  Dana  Weigle 
Margery  Amory 
Elizabeth  L.  Baker 


Isabel  R.  Mann 
Adele  Oberdorfer 
Eleanor  W.  Foster 
Cordelia  Titche 
Margaret  Giddings 
Eva  Matthews 

Sanford 
Margaret  Forbes 
Deborah   Sugarman 
Ruth  H.  Benton 
Charlotte  EdnaOverell 
Dorothy  Helen 

Brainard 
Edna  M.  Wells 
Henry  M.  Gardiner 
Helen  Ross 
Anna  H.  Hutchinson 
Charity  B.  Hampson 
John  A.  Mcjoynt 
Arthur  C.  Moyle 
Elmer  Fridell 
Dorothy  Buell 
Alleen  F.  Bower 
Virginia  C.  Ryder 
Mary  V,  Lee 
Ruth  Applebee 
Frank  Trachtenberg 
Dorothy  J.  Frost 
Eva  K.  Hice 
Helen  Marie  Mooney 
Lila  Leeley 
Elizabeth  C.  Walton 
Hannah  Palmer 

Thomas 
Dorothy  P.  Benjamin 
Ruth  M.  Crawford 
Annie  Boillin 
Elizabeth  Page  James 
Grace  Noerr 

Sherburne 
Fannie  Lewis 
Ruth  E.  Alexander 
Helen  MacDonald 
Mary  Kennedy  Little 
Margaret  B.Olds 
Ida  F.  Parfitt 
Esther  Eidelsberg 
Marjorie  Bush 
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Georgiana  C. 
Leadbetter 
Fritz  Korb 
Elizabeth  Holden 
Dorothy  D.  Dembuar 
Clara  Mildred  Norton 
Grace  Parrott 
Lois  I.  Litchfield 

PROSE,  2 

Marion  Norman 
Elizabeth  Hays 

Northrup 
Helen  Giltner 
Bessie  Macphail 
Lucille  Peterson 
Alice  S.  Beach 
Elizabeth  Smith 

Fleming 
Elinor  Kiely 
Ralph  Perry 
Douglas  Brown 
Arthur  Gilligan 
Samuel  Wagner 

Anderson 
Cynthia  Westcott 
G.  Lawrence  Piatt 
Raymond  Kellogg 
Everett  Hall  Clark 
Lesley  Waterman 
Ruth  Reade 
Cornelia  M.  Stahler 
Mary  Dendy 
Ellen  W.  Warren 
Chester  John  Warren 
Gladys  Liebman 
Margaret  Levi 
Rhoda  B.  Laurence 
Isabel  Briggs 
Mildred  Y.  Moulton 
Anna  Munson  Sanford 
J.  Morris  Smith 
Gwendoline  E.  Keene 
Dorothy  H.  Perry 
Florence  Allen 
Charlotte  R.  Fisher 
Corinne  Wood 
Phyllis  Allison  Gale 
Dorothy  W.  Jones 
Dorothy  W.  Brown 
C.  H.  Leonhard 
Susie  McGowan 
Louis  Mueller 
Frances  V.  Klein 
Agnes  Kelsey 
Jane  Barkley 
Eugenie  M.  Wuese 
Adeline  Most 
Marian  Sharpe 
Charlie  S.  Amos 


Katharine  Hunt 
Nellie  Hagan 
Frances  Isabel  Powell 
Marion  D.  Freeman 
Theodora  Twendle 
Molly  S.  W.  Hand 
Catherine  Snell 
Marie  D.  Kahn 
Maurice  C.  Johnson 
Dorothy  Farries 
Helen  M. 

Hockersmith 
Marion  D.  Walker 
Bessie  B.  Styron 
Benice  A.  Chapman 
Helen  Schwickhardt 
Ethel  Shearer 
J-  D.  Clowes 
Margaret  A.  White 
Leontine  A.  Huntsman 
Doris  Howland 
Charles  Zuckerman 
Marion  Hendricks 
Pauline  Hopkins 
Alice  Moseley 
Waldo  Wallis 
Le  Roy  McColl 
Elizabeth  M.  Stockton 
Beryl  Morse 
Helen  Aldis  Bradley 
Genevieve  McClure 
Hester  Thorn 
Francis  Lathrop 
Grace  M.  Korth 
Ethel  Smith 
Margaret  Edwards 
Margaret  Kelsey 
Anna  Muckleroy 
Livi  William  Quanchi 
Maude  Jessup 
Dorothy  Ochtman 
Marjone  E.  Chase 
Lois  Wright 
Gladys  Nolan 
Carrie  L.  Hopkins 
Eunice  L.  Hone 
Christine  Rowley 

Baker 
Almie  Briol 
Noel  Streatfield 
Edgar  Marburg 
Florence  Dawson 
Margaret  K.  Turnbull 
Helen  May  Baker 
Gladys  Madigin 
Margaret  Farnsworth 
Rosamond  Sherwood 
Dorothy  Taylor 
Ruth  S.  Thorp 
William  W.  McDowell 


Ruth  Ellen  Lancaster 
Edwina  Robberson 
Dorothy  Shurtleff 
Paul  L.  Bissell 
Jay  Humphrey 
Helen  D.  Croninger 
Augusta  L.  Burke 
Elise  R.  Russell 
Margaret  Rhodes 
Peggy  Middleton 

DRAWINGS,  2 

Mildred  E.  Beckwith 
Pauline  D'Arcy 
Anna  M.  Indzonka 
Alfred  Linnhauser 
Alice  Orrell  Smith 
RuthAlden  Adams 
Antoinette  Smith 
Robert  Maclean 
Marie  Christine  Stores 
Amy  L.  Magill 
Margaret  W.  Paine 
Lydia  E.  Scott 
Norman  M.  Geddes 
Helen  Parfitt 
Henry  A.  Smith 
Margaret  Roalfe 
Vera  Retan 
John  Rankin 
Hubert  Knight 
Dorothy  L.  Dade 
Philip  Goldstein 
Margaret  Caldwell 
Frances  T.  Stevenson 
Caroline  G. 

Heavenwich 
Christabel  Owens 
Jessie  Browne 
Maron  E.  Thomson 
Carolyn  Howard 
Marjorie  M.  Townsend 
Frank  N.  Sturgis 
Emma  Brady 
Ruth  Dunham 
Esther  Goodale 
Helen  L.  Beach 
Morton  J.  Dunham 
Louis  Faulkner 
Lucile  Retan 
Raemore  Hasselo 
Eva  Creighton 
Mary  H.  S.  Pittman 
Marjorie  C.  Newell 
Rosamond  Sherwood 
C.  Colby  Child,  Jr. 
Philippa  D.  Pemberton 
Frances  Redfield 
Irene  Gracey 
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STASITO    AZAY,  AGE    17. 


Mabel  Davis 
Florence  Lewis 
Ruth  A.  Orndorff 
Gayrite  Garner 
Fanny  Archer 
Dorothy  Oak 
Ruth  Wendt 
Aaron  Ezickson 
Arthur  Craig 
Dorothy  M.  Beard 
John  Farrar 

DRAWINGS,  1 

Miriam  Wallace 
Edward  Coldei. 


Marian  Hamilton 
Raymond  Baur 
Eleanor  P.  Kelley 
Reginald  Marsh 
Waldron  Faulkner 
UnaV.  Whipple 
Armistead   Mc Murray 
Isabel  B.  Huston 
Alexander  Medlicott 
Ruth  Streatfield 
Colin  Campbell 
Benjamin  Y.  Morrison 
Isabel  M.  Rettew 
Edna  Davidson 
Anita  Moffett 


Dorothea  Flintermann 
Hartwell  Wade 
Mary  Long 
Alice  Edith  Newlin 
Marian  C.  Luce 
Bradley  Lyon 

Hill 
Henry  C.  Banks 
Hortense  Dreyfuss 
Hilda  McAvoy 
Bartol  Estrada 
Howard  Henderson 
Fanny  S.  Marburg 
Esther  E.  Waite 
Frances  C.  Slingluff 


Priscilla  Bradshaw 
David  Goldberg 
Helen  M.  rSarton 
Henrietta  Hoffmann 
Alan  Nichols 
Ella  Rhea  Emerson 
Helen  Louise  Walker 
Ruth  Kinkead 
Eva  McClatchie 
Bettina  Brabrook 
Frances  Thieme 
Franklin  Joseph 

Jackson 
Irene  Drury 
May  Brenan 
Raymond  Bailey 
Priscilla  H.  Fowle 
Adelaide  Nichols 
Isabelle  Hastie  Smith 
Elizabeth  Mickel 
Ada  Bever  Field 
Beatrice  C.  Taber 
George  O.  Clifford 
Hope  Daniel 
Emily  Strother 
Marjorie  Odell 
Constance  Wilcox 
Viola  Reitz 
Sallie  P.  Wood 
Florence  M.  Hewlett 
Catherine  Mannassan 
Helen  Hendrie 
William  H.  Cheney 
Dorothy  Hopp 
Margaret  Schauffler 
Grace  Wingate 
Jean  Hopkins 
Carrie  F.  McDowell 
John  R.  McGaw 
Ruth  Frances 

Tolhurst 
Elizabeth  Pilsby 
Lavinia  K.  Sherman 
Vera  Steele 
George  K.  Shaffer 
Grace  Schauffer 
M.  Louise  Whittredge 
Clara  Perot 
Mary  Green  Mack 
Edward  Hendrickson 
Lois  Taggart 
Anna  B.  Hardy 
Albert  Shanes 
Mildred  Pease 
Helen  J.  Coates 
Mary  Gilpin 

Armstrong 
Bessie  K.  Oler 
Henry  I.  Fitz 
Marshall  B.  Cutler 
Henry  P.  Harper 
Mary  Farquhar 

Baker 
Marion  E.  Newman 
Edwigi  Morfesy 
Caroline  E.  Bergmann 
Laura  C.  Gibson 
Helen  Hunter  Drill 
Marie  Gerlach 
Madeleine  Berry 
Stephen  W.  Holt 
Aimee  Atlee  Truan 
Denison  B.  Hull 
Mildred  McDevitt 
Daniel  C.  McArthur 
James  Mason  Balch 
Marian  Stoutenburgh 
Walter  T.  Hobby 
J.  Howard  Fellows 
Camilla  Daniels 
Elizabeth  Eliot 
Gretchen  Contryman 
Jack  Hopkins 
Tyline  Nanny 
Mlarion  Holdridge 
Rushmore  R. 

Valentine 
Dorothy  Outhank 
Agnes  Abbot 
Grace  Hulbert  Wilson 
Barbara  Streatfield 
Margaret  Haviland 
Sarah  Mary  Bradley 
Leonora  Howarth 
Mildred  Butler 


Florence  Bell 

Marguerite  von 

Passavant 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  i 

Frances  M.  Chaffee 
Agnes  W.  Zulauf 
Oliver  S.  Hawes,  Ji. 
Helena  Marion 

Proudfoot 
Winifred  Young 
Reginald  Smith 
Eleanor  Hirsh 
John  B.  Piatt 
Gwendolen  Franklin 
Norman  Howes  Kerr 
Florence  I.  Greene 
Jack  Phillips 
Margaret  A.  Mcintosh 
George  W.  Benedict, 

Martha  Robinson 
Grace  M.  Coe 
Marian  Howe 
Marian  E.  Savage 
Helen  S.  McLanahan 
Charles  E.  Ames 
Houston  Woodward 
Madeleine  Webster 
Antoinette  Naglee 

Burk 
Carolyn  Hulbert 
Earl  William 

Sutherland 
F.  D.  Pemberton 
Margaret  Shuttleworth 
Russell  Patterson 

Ellison 
Marjorie  Lochmund 
James  M.  Thorington 
Constance  Ayer 
Alexander  S. 

Wotherspoon 
Marjorie  Catlin 
Agnes  Alexander 
Charlotte  Guye 
Alfred  J.  Fisher,  Jr. 
Philip  T.  Hawes 
Marion  Burman 
Howard  P.  Clements, 

Jr- 
Dolores  F.  Crawford 
Charles  McP.  Holt 
Clarence  Opper 
Sidney  D.  Boyer 
Ysobel  H.  Blockader 
H.  A.  Nichols 
Helen  C.  Curlin 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  2 

Manna  S.  Ball 
Ruth  Stearns 
Cecil  T.  Conover 
Alice  May  Flagg 
Margaret  Richmond 
Rebecca  D.  Burgner 
Allan  Lincoln  Langley 
Emily  Thomas 
Henry  Du  Barry 

Knower 
Frederick  L.  Browne 
Lois  Lyford  Holway 
Cecil  R.  Marshall 
1  >ugald  C.  Jackson,  Jr. 
Henry  Wilson  Hardy 
Elizabeth  Wight 
Elinor  Van  Dyke 
Albert  L.  Schaff 
Margaret  York 
Beryl  Varnell 
Priscilla  Kimball 
Madison  P.  Dyer 
Blanche  L.  Hirsh 
Celia  E.  Baldwin 


JarvisJ.  Offutt 
Julian  Cohen 
Helen  M.  Gassaway 
Christabel  Elliott 
Eleanor  Powers 
Robert  V.  Banks 
Edmund  H.  Smith 
Dorothy  Mayer 
Ruth  Rosevelt 
Maud  Coster 
Mary  C.  Brown 
Theodosia  F.  Skinner 
William  Foerster 
Olive  Seaward 
Elsie  J.  Whipple 
Helen  R.  Morgan 
Oakes  I.  Ames 
Dorothy  Bengler 
Gretchen  Wolle 
Trina  Wilson 
Eleanor  Carroll 

Bancroft 
Anna  Dorothy  Jones 
Elizabeth  F.  Farrington 
Charles  B.  Hone 
Robert  Maynan 
Constance  H.  Wood 
Maude  W.  Sawyer 
Eleanor  H.  Verner 
Cornelia  V.  B.  Kimball 
Mary  VanVleck 
George  H.  Lewis 
Christine  N.  Clark 
Katherine  Woodruff 
Charles  J.  Hobart 
Sidney  B.  Dexter 
Muriel  Avery 
Edith  Sise 
William  Kakilty 
Arthur  I.  Sernan 

PUZZLES,  1 

W.  Wellborn  Colquitt, 

Jr- 
George  Willcox 

Mclver 
Harrison  Lewis 
Susan  A.  Williams 
Eleanor  Baldwin 
Clara  F.  Chassell 
Rosabelle  Hollander 
Dorothy  G.  Gibson 
Rebecca  E.  Meaker 
E.  Adelaide  Hahn 
Frances  Lutbin 
Cassius  M.  Clay,  Jr. 
A.  J.  Bush 
Elizabeth  S.  Kuhn 
Florence  M.  Hewlett 
John  J.  Regenold 
Ada  M.  Watrous 
Jennie  Lowenhaupt 
Olive  Hall 
Louis  Volchok 
Anna  K.  Stimson 
Miriam  E.  Egbert 

PUZZLES,  2 

Dorothy  Phelps 
Harold  Homes 
Grace  H.  Corwin 
Harry  Standing 
Helen  Sheaff 
Frederick  S.  Barnard 
Lucy  Freeman 
Robert  S.  Fisher 
Pauline  Whittlesey 
Elizabeth  Brandeis 
Edmund  Campbell 
Elsie  Stuart 
Nora  Seemann 
Delia  Terry 
Emily  Taf  t 
Barbara  Lovitt 


It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  sub- 
scriber, to  belong  to  the  League. 
Send  for  Leaflet. 
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LEAGUE  LETTERS 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  As  our  club   is  connected   with   the   League, 
we  thought  perhaps  it  would  interest  you  to  know  that  we  gave  an  en- 
tertainment New  Year's  Eve  tor  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  in  Italy. 
It  was  very  successful.     Your  interested  readers, 

"  The  Happy  Hour  Club," 
per  Lillian  Barnes. 

Chicago,  III. 
My  dear  St.  Nicholas  League  :  I  have  read  you  for  about  eight 
years  and   during  all   that  time  I  did  not  become   a  member  of  the 
League. 

I  am  Polish,  but  born  here  in  Chicago.     I  have  already  traveled  a 
good  deal  and   crossed   the  Atlantic  four  times.     For  the  past  three 
years  I  was  at  school  in  a  convent  in  England,  near  Dover,  and  that  is 
why  I  did  not  sooner  attempt  to  become  a  member  of  the  League. 
I  now  remain  your  interested  reader, 

Marylka  Modjeski  (age  16). 

P.S.     Of  all  things  in  the  League,  I  mostly  enjoy  reading  the  verses 
sent  by  the  subscribers. 


"A  JUNE    HEADING."      BY  JOYCE   ARMSTRONG,  AGE   14. 


Brook  Green,  S.  -D. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  How  dreadfully  sad  it  makes  one  feel  to  be 
eighteen  and  know  one  cannot  belong  to  the  League  any  more. 
I  have  spent  so  many  happy  hours  in  working  for  you.  Although 
I  have  never  won  a  prize  (I  have  been  honorably  mentioned),  I 
have  enjoyed  the  work  just  as  much.  I  am  not  going  to  give  up  your 
friendship,  for  even  if  I  can't  contribute  any  more,  myself,  I  can  be  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  others. 

Farewell  to  you,  dear  League,  and  with  best  wishes  for  your  success 
and  the  success  of  your  fortunate  members. 

Always  your  true  friend, 

Catherine  Ward  Gantt. 


St.  Joseph,  Mich. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  St.  Nicholas 
League,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  The  first  contribution  I  sent  in  my 
name  was  on  the  Roll  of  Honor,  so  I  think  I  will  try  again.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  "Captain  Chub"  and  "The  Lass  of  the  Silver 
Sword."  1  can  hardly  wait  until  you  come  sometimes,  and  when  you 
do  I  am  lost  to  the  world. 

I  have  not  much  that  is  interesting  to  tell  you,  only  that  I  live  on 
the  shores  of  dear  old  Lake  Michigan  and  have  lots  of  fun  on  it,  both 
summer  and  winter.  I  love  outdoor  sports  of  all  kinds,  especially 
skating  and  coasting,  and  wish  I  could  have  taken  the  St.  Nicholas 
in  time  to  have  written  about  "A  Coasting  Adventure,"  fori  certainly 
have  had  quite  a  few. 

Mother  read  you  when  she  was  a  girl,  St.  Nicholas,  and  enjoyed 
you  just  as  much  as  I  do  now.  She  is  interested  in  the  "  Nature  and 
Science  "  department,  for  she  studies  birds  a  good  deal. 

Wishing  you  great  success,  I  remain 

Your  devoted  reader, 

Genette  E.  Pixley. 


ROLL  OF  THE  CARELESS 

NOT  INDORSED.  Dorothy  Reynolds,  Alex  Douglas,  Agnes  M. 
Miall,  Josephine  B.  Witherspoon,  Louis  Danzel,  Lucille  Claney,  Josie 
Morey,  Cromwell  Hall,  Karl  Matthews,  Richard  Clark,  Ellen  P. 
Lemly,  Grace  Cushin,  Elizabeth  Carroll,  Edith  Burdick,  Abe  Zim- 
merman, Joseph  Middleton,  Ruth  B.  Jeffries,  Edward  Burton  Sample. 


RECEIVED  TOO  LATE.     Helen  Adler,  Eleanor M.  Harbert, 

Kitchen,  Katharine  B  Stewart,  Margaret  E.  Knight,  Philip  Goldstein, 
Theodore  Kelly,  Dorothy  G.  Hamilton,  Hilda  M.  Barnes,  Kathleen 
Buchanan,  Esther  Faulhaber,  Evelyn  Buchanan,  Leontine  Northrop, 
Ruth  L.  Maag,  Fred  Norman. 

NO  ADDRESS.  Myra  W.  Tuttle,  Georgia  Lingafelt,  Ninita  Brad- 
ford, Helen  Holt,  Ellen  R.  Shoemaker,  Margaret  L.  Lynch. 

NO  AGE.  Joseph  S.  Guppy,  Dorothy  D.  Walter,  Marguerite 
Loomis,  R.  Walter  Scott,  Eleanor  A.  F.  Keeler,  John  William  Hill, 
Dorothy  Eaton,  Clyde  L.  Smith,  Laurence  H.  Flett,  Harry  Bramell, 
Susan  Schaffer,  Summerfield  Baldwin. 

IN.COLOR  OR  PENCIL.  Gladys  Mead,  Alfred  De  Kery,  Martha 
Eddy,  Mildred  Fitch,  Gladys  Coon,  Raymond  M.  Hogan,  Theresa 
Starrett,  Margaretta  Mvers,  Mary  Slavan,  Elisa  Sherman. 

WRITTEN  ON  BOTH  SIDES  OF  SHEET.     Fred  C.  Hammond. 

PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  116 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  original  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also  cash 
prizes  of  five  dollars  each  to  gold-badge  winners  who  shall 
again  win  first  place. 

Competition  No.  116  will  close  June  10  (for  foreign 
members  June  15).  Prize  announcements  to  be  made 
and  selected  contributions  to  be  published  in  St.  Nicholas 
for  October. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "  My  Treasure." 

Prose.  Story  or  article  of  not  more  than  four  hundred 
words.     Subject,  "A  Visit." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted ;  no 
blue  prints  or  negatives.     Subject,  "A  Shady  Path." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  "An  original  picture  illustrating  any  story,  article, 
or  poem  in  this  number."  Each  contribution  must  state 
what  incident  or  scene  it  is  intended  to  illustrate,  or  an 
October  (1909)  Heading  or  Tail-piece.  Drawings  to  re- 
produce well  should  be  larger  than  they  are  intended  to 
appear,  but  League  drawings  should  not  be  made  on 
paper  or  card  larger  than  nine  by  thirteen  inches. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the  an- 
swer in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  the  "Riddle-box." 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  Here- 
after the  prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  com- 
petition shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows  :  Prize,  Class  A, 
a  gold  badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  B,  a  gold 
badge  and  one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge.  Prize, 
Class  D,  a.  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive 
a  second  gold  or  silver  badge. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  enter  the  com- 
petitions. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 
"original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  who  must  be 
convinced  beyond  doubt  that  the  contribution  is  not  copied, 
but  wholly  the  work  and  idea  of  the  sender.  If  prose,  the 
number  of  words  should  also  be  added.  These  things  must 
not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on  the  contribution  itself — 
if  manuscript,  on  the  upper  margin  ;  if  a  picture,  on  the 
margin  or  back.  Write  or  draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  A  contributor  may  send  but  one  contribution  a 
month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but  one  only. 
Address  :  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

Union  Square,  New  York. 


THE   LETTER-BOX 


Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  a  little  cousin  whose  father 
teaches  a  school  where  there  are  a  few  Filipinos.  One  day 
while  they  were  popping  corn  he  was  watching  it  thought- 
fully when,  suddenly  looking  up,  he  said:  "  Papa,  would 
it  make  Filipinos  white  if  you  popped  them  ?  " 

I  have  subscribed  to  the  St.  Nicholas  for  ten  years. 
Your  reader, 
Vernon  K.  Franklin  (age  13) 


Carpentaria,  Cal. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  live  near  the  beach  not  far  from 
the  Southern  Pacific  Coast  line  which  runs  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Los  Angeles. 

About  four  miles  from  here  on  January  23d,  at  live 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  there  was  a  big  landslide.  It  was 
a  piece  of  cliff  six  hundred  feet  long  that  slid  down  onto 
the  beach  and  buried  a  work  train  and  several  men  who 
were  working  on  the  track  near  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  They 
have  been  at  work  on  it  ever  since  January  24th.  They 
have  two  steam  shovels  and  a  hydraulic  pump  at  work. 

One  of  their  plans  is  to  build  a  sea-wall  so  that  trains 
and  wagons  both  can  pass  without  danger  of  being  covered 
up  by  the  sea  or  by  land.  Nobody  knows  just  what  they 
will  do,  but  some  people  wish  they  did  know. 

The  track  they  use  now  is  laid  on  the  sand  and  every 
night  the  tide  comes  up  and  washes  it  away ;  then  they 
wade  in  and  get  it  for  the  next  day. 

I  shall  be  nine  years   old   in   May  and  I  hope  to  go  to 
school  in  the  fall.     We  like  St.  Nicholas  very  much. 
Yours  truly, 

Helen  C.  Hammond. 


Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  taken  you  for  ten  years,  and, 
as  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  I  liked  you  better  than  any 
magazine  I  ever  took.  About  four  years  ago  we  went  out 
West,  to  Colorado,  and,  while  we  were  there,  mother  got 
my  sister  and  me  a  little  collie  pup.  We  named  him  Coila 
after  one  of  his  ancestors,  as  he  had  a  pedigree.  If  I 
should  try  to  tell  you  all  the  capers  that  dog  cut,  I  should 
have  to  use  all  the  note-paper  in  the  house,  but  I  will  try 
to  tell  you  some  of  them.  For  instance,  one  day  my  sister 
Nancie  was  going  for  her  violin  lesson  ;  Coila  always  went 
with  her.  So  Nancie  started  out  the  gate,  leaving  her 
violin  case  on  the  porch  purposely,  for  she  wanted  to  see 
if  Coila  would  notice  it.  "Come  on,  Coila,"  she  called. 
Coila  came  around  the  house  and  started  out  of  the  gate, 
too.  Suddenly  he  looked  at  Nancie,  then  at  the  porch, 
and  walked  up  the  steps  and  lay  down  by  the  violin  case 
as  much  as  to  say,  "How  could  you  forget  this?" 
I  think  that  was  very  intelligent.  Another  time,  Nancie 
was  crossing  a  street  when  a  man  on  a  motor-cycle 
passed  close  to  her;  instantly  Coila  noticed  it  and,  if 
you  will  believe  it,  ran  for  three  blocks  trying  to  catch 
him.  And  Coila  never  failed  after  that  to  chase  every  one 
he  saw  who  was  on  a  motor-cycle. 
With  best  wishes,  I  remain 

Your  loving  reader, 

Camilla  Daniels. 


Memphis,  Tenn. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  This  is  the  fifth  year  you  have  been 
a  Christmas  present  to  me.  I  have  always  wanted  to  write 
to  you,  but  nothing  very  interesting  ever  seemed  to  happen 
to  me  until  last  fall,  when  I  had  a  delightful  trip  to  Mexico 
City. 

There  is  an  immense  cathedral  there  that  is  built  on  the 


site  of  the  old  Aztec  cathedral.  At  the  time  of  the  last 
earthquake  it  was  moved  back  four  inches.  Close  to  it  is 
the  famous  flower  market  where  the  most  beautiful  flowers 
can  be  bought  so  cheaply.  One  must  not  give  the  Mexi- 
cans any  more  than  fifty  cents  for  a  large  bunch  of  flowers, 
for  which  they  originally  ask  two  dollars. 

From  the  roof  of  my  aunt's  house,  \vh£re  I  was  staying, 
one  could  see  on  a  clear  day  the  highest  mountain  in 
Mexico,  old  Popocatepetl. 

Once  we  took  the  train  and  went  right  over  a  mountain 
to  Cuernavaca,  where  it  is  summery  all  the  year.  The  cot- 
tage where  we  stayed  belonged  to  the  governor  of  the  state, 
and  besides  having  a  dear  little  garden  of  its  own  was  in  a 
tropical  little  park  with  fountains,  mango  groves,  and  little 
streams,  until  I  thought  I  was  in  fairy-land,  it  was  so  beau- 
tiful. It  was  there  that  we  saw  Cortez's  palace  that  is  now 
used  as  the  state  capitol.  Once  while  horseback-riding, 
we  went  out  to  Maximilian's  summer  home,  which  is  rather 
a  disappointment  when  you  see  it.  One  day  we  rode  on 
burros  to  a  place  called  the  Falls  of  San  Anton.  One  can 
hear  the  roar  of  water  quite  a  while  before  they  arrive. 
You  wind  around  and  down  into  a  large  hole  in  a  mountain 
and  there  it  is  — a  mountain  stream  plunging  over  a  high 
precipice.     The  scenery  was  so  grand  that  it  frightened  me. 

In  my  room  in  the  city  there  were  two  pieces  of  furni- 
ture that  had  belonged  to  Empress  Charlotte. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  about  my  fox-terrier  puppy  which 
does  so  many  tricks,  but  I  am  afraid  that  this  letter  is  al- 
ready too  long. 

Thanking  you  for  all  the  pleasure  you  have  given  me, 
Your  sincere  reader, 

Winnie  Davis. 


Detroit,  Mich. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  was  given  another  year's  subscrip- 
tion as  a  Christmas  present,  for  which  I  am  very  thankful. 
Th£  new  stories  are  interesting. 

My  grandmother  is  a  very  old  lady  and  has  lived  in 
Detroit  seventy-five  years.  When  she  came  here  there 
were  many  Indians.  The  squaws  especially  enjoyed  their 
white  sister's  cooking,  so  they  brought  pure  maple-sugar 
and  maple-syrup  and  venison  steaks  in  exchange  for  sweet 
cakes  and  white  bread.  They  also  made  themselves  per- 
fectly at  home  in  grandmother's  house  and  helped  them- 
selves to  any  article  which  took  their  fancy,  leaving  beads 
and  moccasins  which  they  made  themselves. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 
Mary  Dorothy  Klein  (age  11). 


Other  interesting  letters  that  lack  of  space  prevents  our 
printing  have  been  received  from  Eunice  O.  Root,  Carroll 
Browning,  Dorothy  Hopping,  Douglas  Bement,  Dorothy 
Carlock,  Jessie  Matson,  Wilbur  Rucker,  Nancy  Holt, 
Florence  D.  Lippert,  Martha  A.  Kemp,  Napier  Edwards, 
Helen  Robinson,  Theo  Gossett,  Annie  East,  Hartley  Prince, 
Louise  E.  Justice,  Caroline  Montague,  Martha  Anderson, 
Robert  Anderson,  Harriet  Ray,  Helen  Harris,  Constance 
A.  Mosser,  Ruth  Tomkins,  Mary  Valentine,  Ethel  Wood- 
worth,  Gladys  E.  Stanton,  Isabel  Walker,  Vernice  Stod- 
dard, Alice  Townsend,  Marion  Coons,  Sarah  W.  Hardy, 
Irene  Gracey,  Robert  Eisell,  Anna  Hall,  Reed  G.  Landis, 
Dorothy  Morrow,  Gladys  G.  Golden,  Jane  Langthorn, 
Charlotte  E.  Warden,  Ivis  Vining,  Helen  Lethridge,  Mar- 
jorie  Agward,  James  Pitts  Bridge,  Marjorie  Winrod,  Mar- 
garet Harvey,  George  Tennant,  Willard  M.  Robinson, 
Margaret  Crahan,  Marjorie  Powell,  Ville  Vaupel,  Esther 
Hayes,  Emma  Catherine  Kurtz,  andReginaM.  Humphrey. 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  MAY  NUMBER 


Connected  Squares.    I.   i.  React 
5.  Tests.     1.   Salt.     2.  Area.      3.  Les 


Earle. 


finals,     Hawthorne. 
4.    Heart.     5.  Allah. 

Mire.     2.   Mill.     3. 
Erst.      4.  Even.     III. 


Above 

Inns. 

Reset. 

Pear. 

Tills. 

Maim. 


.3.  Aries.     4.  Cleat. 

Area.      3.  Leal.      4.   Talc.      II.   1.  Taper. 

^.   Event.      5.   Rests.       1.  Lair.       2.  Anna. 

4.   Rasp.     III.      1.  Color.      2.  Olive.     3.   Lilas.     4.  Ovate. 

" '    '  5.    Rests. 

2.  Anise. 

Etna.      3.   Anni    (ston). 


3.   Poles.      4.   Event.      5.   Rests. 

Rasp.  III.  1.  Color.  2.  Olive.  3.  Lilas. 
IV.  1.  Aster.  2.  Stale.  3.  Tales.  4.  Elect. 
.   Ease.      3.  Asia.      4.   Real.      V.     1.   Matin. 

Islet.     5.  Nests.     1.  Team.     2.   Etna.      3.   A 


>ids.     I. 


Connected  Squares  and  Diamon 

3.   Misled.     4.  Aslope.      5.  Deeper.      6.  Adders.     II.   1.   E.      2.  Era. 
3.  Erect.     4.  Ace.     5.  T.     1.  T.     2.   Sit.     3.  Tiger.     4.  Ten.     5 
III.  1.  Able.     2.  Bead.     3.  Late.    4.  Eden.     1.  Tact.     2.  Ague.      3 
Cuba.      4.   Tear.      1.    Root.      2.  Ogre.       3.    Oral. 
Shave.     2.   Haven.      3.  Avert.      4.  Verge.     5.  Enter 


Tell. 


Shave.     2.   Haven.      3.   Avert.      4.  Verge.     5.  Enter.  1.   Night. 

Idler.  3.    Glide.     4.   Hedge.  5.   Trees.  1.   Roost.  2.   Ounce. 

Onion.  4.   Scout.      5.  Tents.       1.   Label.  2.   Arena.  3.   Beast. 
Ensue.     5.   Later. 


Diagonal.  Dickens.  Cross-words:  1.  Dorothy.  2.  Fighter.  3. 
Becloud.     4.   Backset.     5.   Newness.     6.  Working.     7.  Authors. 

Illustrated  Diagonal.  Money.  1.  Month.  2.  Horse.  3.  Honey. 
4.  Comet.     5.  Candy. 

Double  Acrostic.  Primals,  Nathaniel ; 
Cross-words:  1.  Notch.  2.  Arena.  3.  Throw. 
6.  Negro.     1.  Inter.     8.   Ethan.     9.   Ledge. 

Combined  Squares   and   Hour-Glass:  I. 
Mien.     4.  Meed.      II.   1.   Else.      2.   Ever.      3. 
1.   Enter.      2.  Doe.       3.  A.       4.   Yes.       5.  Arise.       IV.  1.  Busy. 
Bear.     3.   Boom.     4.  Brew.     V.   1.   Snug.    2.   Sear.    3.   Soft.     4.   Sole. 

Double  Beheadings  and  Double  Curtailings.  Agnes  Daulton. 
1.  El-ega-nt,  age.  2.  Se-gme-nt,  gem.  3.  Co-nte-mn,  net.  4.  Ca- 
den-ce,  end.  5.  Pa-ssi-on,  sis.  6.  La-ndi-ng,  din.  7.  Gr-ani-te,  ain. 
8.  Fl-aun-ts,  Una.  9.  So-ldi-er,  lid.  10.  Pl-ant-er,  tan.  n.  Th-rou-gh, 
our.     12.   Pl-ann-ed,  Nan. Charade.     Cab-age,  cabbage. 

To  our  Puzzlers  :  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  10th  of  each  month  ;  and  should  Le  ad- 
dressed to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  33  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  March  Number  were  received  before  March  10th  from  Arnold  F.  Muhlig — Edward  Burton  Sample — 
Catharine  Louisa  Swing — Elsie,  Lacie,  and  Tillie — Helen  S.  Anderson — Linda  Wright — Margaret  Jackman — "  Queenscourt." 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  March  Number  were  received  before  March  10th  from  M.  Hess,  2 — F.  Nickelsburg,  2 — E.  M.  Metzger, 
2 — Edna  Meyle,  10 — J.  F.  Ryan,  10 — Donald  Blanke,  5 — No  name,  W.  Phila.,  2 — Florence  Robinson,  5 — Mary  G.  Bonner,  4 — John  F.  Currie, 
6 — M.  S.  Bristed,  2 — Harry  Guthmann,  10 — "The  Wise  Five,'.' 12 — Edith  F.  Cloyes,  8 — Victoria  Merodia,  6 — Francis  Mclver,  12 — Marie 
Demetre,  5 — Vaughn  Byron,  3— Dorothy  J.  Carter,  4 — Judith  A.  Marsland,  11 — Marie  Congdon,  3 — Neva  C.  Davis,  6 — Charlotte  Taylor,  7 — ■ 
Acheson  H.  Callaghan,  11 — Margaret  L.  Baker,  6 — Miriam  Ellinwood,  3 — Sidney  Sholley,  5 — Elizabeth  Hyde.  4. 

Answers  to  one  Puzzle  were  received  from  M.  Hendricks — C.  H.  Corning — A.  D.  Mishled — A.  Hutchinson — H.  M.  Carey — M.  Wiley — R. 
K.  Whittemore — B.  Pardee — W.  H.  Edwards — W.  Copeland — J.  A.  Keenan — L.  McAulay — R.  Blakeslee — M.  Weakley — C.  Jackson — R.  and 
R.  Neal— J.  McCarthy— J.  A.  Price— K.  Wolfgang— H.  Owens— E.  Weld— J.  Kletzing— R.  J.  Henika— D.  Leonard— J.  Wood— R.  E. 
Beardsley— C.   Hamilton— J.   G.  Banks,  C.  W.  Brierley— E.   S.  Russell— R.  W.  Bowen-A.  Turner— H.  Winn— E.  Winn— M.  V.  R.  Lorillard. 


MIXED  SYLLABLES 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

When  the  following  syllables  have  been  placed  in  their 
proper  order  they  will  form  eight  words  of  equal  length. 
These  words  may  be  denned  as  follows  : 

1.  The  act  of  admitting  to  membership. 

2.  Watchfulness. 

3.  Restoration  of  harmony. 

4.  Addicted  to  argument. 

5.  Capable  of  being  transmitted  from  one  to  another. 

6.  Wholesomeness. 

7.  A  student  of  birds. 

8.  One  who  does  not  conform  to  an  established  church. 

mat-con-arg-ass-re-men-a-heal-trans-cul-tive-form-ri-miss 
-orn-ci-id-non-le-u-ible-con-ment-a-ist-ness-gist-ta-ous-th- 
ness-olo-u-tion-ith-ful. 

When  the  above  words  are  rightly  guessed,  their  initials 
will  spell  a  famous  race. 

ETHEL  KNOWLSON  CASTER. 


MYTHOLOGICAL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  names  of  the  characters  described  contain  the 
same  number  of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and 
written  one  below  another,  the  initial  letters  will  spell  the 
name  of  the  Greek  god  of  fire  and  metallic  arts. 

Cross-words:  i.  The  Greek  goddess  of  the  hearth.  2. 
The  son  of  Chaos.  3.  The  goddess  of  fruit-trees.  4. 
The  son  of  Priam.  5.  The  goddess  of  knowledge.  6. 
A  maiden    often  pictured  on  the  back  of  a  white  bull 


9.  The  Muse  of  astronomy.      10.   The  Egyptian   personi- 
fication of  the  sun-god. 

summerfield  Baldwin,  3rd  (League  Member). 


* 

# 

* 

* 
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* 

* 

* 

* 
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* 

* 

* 
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# 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES 

Islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

A  North  American  country. 

A  Cuban  city. 

A  Spanish  city. 

A  famous  isthmus. 

A  South  American  river. 

An  African  desert. 

An  Alaskan  river. 


The  protector  of  agriculture.     8.   The  Muse  of  Comedy. 


In  every  case,  the  stars  in  the  above  diagram  stand  for 
the  same  vowel. 

DOROTHEA  S.  walker  (League  Member). 

DIAGONAL  ACROSTIC 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

1      •     3     ■ 
.     2 

4      ■      •      • 

5     6. 

Cross-words:  i.  A  tool.  2.  To  lap.  3.  To  cut.  4. 
A  blow. 

Diagonals,  from  the  upper,  left-hand  letter  to  the  lower, 
right-hand  letter,  to  select ;  from  the  lower,  left-hand 
letter  to  the  upper,  right-hand  letter,  the  recoil  of  a  musket. 

The  letters  represented  by  the  figures  from  I  to  6  spell 
1  a  pleasant  outing.     All  of  the  words  rhyme. 

FLORA  HOLLINGSWORTH. 
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THE    RIDDLE-BOX 


MONEY  ADDITIONS 

(Silver-  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
Add  one-eighth  of  a  shilling;  one-sixth  of  a  guinea;  one- 
fourth  of  a  dime  ;  one-third  of  a  yen  ;  one-fifth  of  a  ducat ; 
one-fifth  of  a  crown;  one-sixth  of  a  florin;  one-fifth  of  a 
franc;  one-seventh  of  a  drachma;  one-sixth  of  a  dollar; 
one-fourth  of  a  lira;  one-fourth  of  a  mark;  and  one-fourth 
of  a  cash.     The  sum  you  now  have  before  you. 

OSCAR  LINDOW. 

ILLCSTKATED   NUMERICAL   ENIGMA 


My  54-77-46-61-22-19-81-58-29-28-86  was  a  great  com- 
poser who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  My  34-65-30-1-45- 
83-47  is  a  pianist  who  was  very  famous  as  a  boy.  My 
37-75-50-4-63-23-31-25-80-12  was  a  famous  pianist  who 
died  in  1894.  My  66-35-71-89-56  was  a  German  composer 
born  in  1786.  My  44-32-48-24-85-12  was  a  celebrated 
Polish  composer  and  pianist.  My  55-36-19-26-76-8-68-6- 
46-20  was  an  early  composer  of  sacred  music.  My  84-74- 
2-59-21  is  Gounod's  most  popular  opera.  My  54-33-70-7- 
16-20-9  is  considered  Handel's  masterpiece.  My  39-11- 
88-17-34-72-81  69-36-83-27-51  is  a  composition  by  Nicolo 
Paganini.  My  53-68-42-9-57-81-49-68-74  is  a  band  of  in- 
strumental musicians.  My  63-67-38-60  is  a  tone.  My 
64-45-52-87-15  is  implied,  but  not  expressed.  My  41-62- 
78-82  are  all  the  same  letter. 

RUTH  EDITH  DES  ANGES  (Honor  Member). 

CUBE 


This  differs  from  the  ordinary  numerical  enigma  in  that 
the  words  forming  it  are  pictured  instead  of  described. 
The  answer,  consisting  of  fifty-seven  letters,  is  a  quotation 
from  "  Troilus  and  Cressida. " 

CHARADE 

Don't  tell  my  first  for  if  you  do  it 
You  surely  cannot  fail  to  rue  it ; 
Look  on  this  page  and  you  will  see 
My  last  as  plain  as  plain  can  be. 
My  whole  's  a  king  whose  cruel  power 
Makes  men  in  terror  quake  and  cower. 

MARY  A.  GIBSON. 

MUSICAL,  NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 

I  AM  composed  of  eighty-nine  letters  and  form  a  quota- 
tion from  Wagner  concerning  music. 

My  3-73-43-18-50-10-14-79  is  considered  the  greatest  of 
song-writers.      My  71-13-5-40  is  called  the  father  of  music. 


7     ...     8 

From  1  to  2,  a  language  ;  from  I  to  3,  a  vessel  for  washing 
in  ;  from  2  to  4,  saltpeter ;  from  3  to  4,  to  awaken  ;  from 
5  to  6,  to  separate;  from  5  to  7,  a  glossy  fabric;  from  6 
to  8,  uneven  ;  from  7  to  8,  the  sound  made  by  an  animal ; 
from  5  to  1,  the  sun  ;  from  6  to  2,  to  flee  ;  from  8  to  4,  a 
farming  implement ;  from  7  to  3,  a  conjunction. 

GLADYS  E.  JENKINS  (Honor  Member). 

CONNECTED  SQUARES  AND  DIAMONDS 

(Gold  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
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I.  Upper,  Left-hand  Square:   i.  A  masculine  name. 

2.  Statement  of  facts.       3.  A  tiny  particle.       4.    Mother. 

II.  Upper,  Right-hand  Square:  i.  To  move 
slightly.  2.  Current.  3.  Unoccupied.  4.  A  tall,  coarse 
plant. 

III.  Central  Square  :  1.  A  place  for  sacrifice.  2. 
To  rent.  3.  Flavor.  4.  An  arch  of  boards  in  a  mine. 
5.    Spools. 

IV.  Lower,  Left-hand  Square:  i.  A  heavenly 
body.     2.   Emblem.     3.    Part  of  a  church.     4.  To  exhale. 

V.  Lower,  Right-hand  Square:  i.  Kind.  2.  Per- 
fume.    3.  A  dress  of  state.     4.  A  large  plant. 

VI.  Upper  Diamond  :  1.  In  cater.  2.  To  sum  up.  3. 
To  concede.    4.  Obscure.     5.  In  cater. 

VII.  Left-hand  Diamond:  i.  In  cater.  2.  A  bev- 
erage.    3.  Vigilant.     4.  Epoch.     5.  In  cater. 

VIII.  Right-hand  Diamond:  i.  In  cater.  2.  An 
insect.     3.  To  go  in.     4.   A  beverage.     5.  In  cater. 

IX.  Lower  Diamond,      i.  In   cater.     2.  Every    one. 

3.  Senior.     4.   A  sheltered  place.    5.  In  cater. 

EDWARD  S.   MARPLES. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  College  Boy 

Keeps  his   Nerves   steady  for  sport  — 
His   Brain   clear  for  study — on 

POSTUM 


"There's  a  Reason" 

Let  a  change  from  coffee  to  Postum  tell 
its  own  tale  of  better  feelings. 


Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  CreeK,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


June  1909 


ST.   NICHOLAS  LEAGUE 


REPORT  ON  COMPETITION   No.  88 

There  were  more  answers  this  time  than  have 
been   received  in  many  months. 

When  the  Judges  saw  the  load,  they  rubbed 
their  hands  in  anticipation  of  a  real,  good, 
satisfying  morning's  work — but  the  Judge  who 
always  growls  about  there  not  being  enough  to 
do,  why  he  just  forgot  himself,  and  shouted 
"Hooray!"  like  anything.  And  then  he  fell 
to  writing  his  name  very  fast  on  his  pad  to  hide 
his  embarrassment. 

Well,  this  reporter  simply  can't  begin  to  tell 
you  all  there  were, —  and  what  the  letters  said 
— and  what  a  good  competition  it  was.  This 
time  all  he  can  tell  you  is  the  result,  which  was 
reached  after  several  hours  of  hard  work  (except 
half  an  hour  for  luncheon  that  the  St.  Nicho- 
logian  brought  in  and  put  on  the  tables,  and 
there  was  cold  chicken  and  ham — no!  there 
isn't  rooi?i  to  tell  you  that!)  and  which  was 
based  on  the  cleverness  of  the  thought,  the 
practicability  of  the  idea,  the  attractiveness  of 
the  design,  and  the  age  of  the  participant. 

(See  also 


Here  are  the   Prize-winners,  and,  as  one  of 
the  Judges  exclaimed  as  he  went  out,  "Well! 
they  deserved  to  win,  for  I  judged  as  well  as  / 
could." 
First  Prize  : 

F.  Clemens  Moffett,  age  13,  New  York. 

Second  Prize : 

Leavilla  Phillips,  age  17  plus,  Illinois. 
Paul  R.  Bawmann,  age  10,  Ohio. 

Third  Prize: 

Marjorie  Acker,  age  14,  New  York. 
Virginia  Benham,  age  11,  Tennessee. 
Norwood  S.  Booth,  age  9,  Illinois. 

Fourth  Prize  : 

Adela  L.  Balch,  age  17,  Massachusetts 
Adelina  Longaker,  age  13,  New  York. 
Mary  Wesley,  age  13,  New  York. 
John  Hendrickson,  age  9,  Missouri. 
Elizabeth  Hawkes,  age  18  plus,  Illinois. 
Russell  Crothers,  age  12,  Ohio. 
Prue  Mclndoe,  age  10,  New  York. 
Margery  May,  age  12,  Canada. 
Hertha  Wiegmann,  age  13,  Washington. 
Dorothy  Eaton,  age  15,  New  Jersey, 
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We  make  every  effort  to  ^mSB^'  have  Clicquot  Club  Ginger  Ale  first  of 
all  pure,  then  delicious.  The  result  we  assure  you  is  a  beverage  of  unsurpassed 
excellence.  Always  the  same,  thoroughly  carbonated.  We  present  it  in 
supremely  proper  "  form."     Non-astringent,  and  without  preservatives. 

We  also  make 

Birch  Beer  Sarsaparilla  Blood  Orange  Root  Beer  Lemon  Soda 

all  of  "Clicquot"  quality 

CLICQUOT  CLUB  CO.        .        .        .        Millis,  Mas*.,  U.  S.  A. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


"See  My  Pretty  New  Dress" 


- — ~-.  i 


Diamond  Dyes  Will  Work  Wonders 


*  '  CHE'S  so  proud  of  it,  and  it's  so  pretty  and  becoming,  that  she  wants  to  wear  it  all  the  time.  It's  her  favorite, 
*■*'  and,  really,  it's  mine,  too,  because  it  has  all  the  advantages  of  being  new  without  having  cost  more  than 
a  few  pennies.  When  I  threw  it  away  I  thought  it  was  worthless,  but  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  who  is  the  mother 
of  three,  told  me  what  wonders  she  had  accomplished  with  Diamond  Dyes.  I  was  skeptical,  but  was  persuaded 
to  try.  I  resurrected  the  dress  I  had  discarded,  colored  it  a  beautiful  shade  of  light  blue,  and  then  remodeled  it 
according  to  a  design  I  had  seen.  The  transformation  was  amazing,  and  Diamond  Dyes  deserve  all  the  credit. 
I  shall  at  once  reclaim  a  number  of  my  daughter's  dresses  which  I  put  away  with  her  baby  clothes." 

MRS.  T.  B.  SPENCER,  New  York 

Children  must  exercise,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  any  mother  is  proud  of  a  nimble,  active  boy  or  girl — one 
who  is  full  of  spirit.  But  activity  in  children  is  hard  on  their  clothes,  and  the  mother  who  takes  pride  in  having 
her  children  prettily  dressed  finds  it  hard  often  to  do  it  on  her  allowance.  That  is  where  Diamond  Dyes  come  in. 
They  solve  the  problem  if  there  is  anything  to  be  dyed.  Your  own  dressmaking — and  the  problem  of  dressing 
your  children  in  clothes  that  always  look  fresh  and  new — become  easy,  when  once  you  realize  the  convenience 
and  ease  with  which  you  can  make  old,  soiled,  or  faded  cloth  look  fresh  and  new — by  the  use  of  Diamond  Dyes. 

IMPORTANT  FACTS  ABOUT  GOODS  TO  BE  DYED : 

Diamond  Dyes  are  the  Standard  of  the  World  and  always  give  perfect  results.  You  must  be  sure  that  you  get  the 
real  Diamond  Dyes  and  the  kind  of  Diamond  Dyes  adapted  to  the  article  you  intend  to  dye. 

Beware  of  imitations  of  Diamond  Dyes.  Imitators  who  make  only  one  kind  of  dye  claim 
that  their  imitations  will  color  "Wool,  Silk,  or  Cotton  ("all  fahrics")  equally  well.  This  claim  is 
false,  because  no  dye  that  will  give  the  finest  results  on  Wool,  Silk,  or  other  animal  fibres,  can  be 
used  as  successfully  for  dyeing  Cotton,  Linen,  or  other  vegetable  fibres.  For  this  reason  we 
make  two  kinds  of  Diamond  Dyes,  namely :  Diamond  Dyes  for  Wool  and  Diamond  Dyes  for 
Cotton. 

Diamond  Dyes  for  Wool  cannot  be  used  for  coloring  Cotton,  Linen,  or  Mixed  Goods,  but  are  especially  adapted  for 
Wool,  Silk,  or  other  animal  fibres,  which  take  up  the  dye  quickly. 

Diamond  Dyes  for  Cotton  are  especially  adapted  for  Cotton,  Linen,  or  other  vegetable  fibres,  which  take  up  the 
dye  slowly. 

"Mixed  Goods,"  also  known  as  "Union  Goods,"  are  made  chiefly  of  either  Cotton,  Linen,  or  other  vegetable 
fibres.    For  this  reason  our  Diamond  Dyes  for  Cotton  are  the  best  dyes  made  for  these  goods. 

KnmnnJ  TWo  A  „„  .1  rncc  Send  us  your  name  and  address  (be  sure  to  mention  your  dealer's  name 
isiamona  uye  Annual — r  Rtt  anj  tell  us  whether  he  sells  Diamond  Dyes) ,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  new  Diamond  Dye  Annual,  a  copy  of  the  Direction  Book,  and  36  samples  of  dyed  cloth,  all  FREE.    Address 

WELLS  &  RICHARDSON  COMPANY,  BURLINGTON,  VT. 


At  all  Reliable  Dealers— Insist  u  pon  the  Genuine 


St.  Nicholas  League  Advertising  Competition  No.  oo. 


Time  to  hand  in  answers  is  up  June  JO.      Prizes  awarded  in  July  number. 


COMPETITION  No.  9c 

The  Judges  asked  the  other  day,  "Have  the 
Competitors  ever  thought  of  the  places  men- 
tioned in  the  advertisements,  their  wide  distance 
apart,  and  the  geographical  interest  they  might 
excite?  " 

During  the  discussion  which  followed,  a 
number  of  the  St.  Nicholas  issues  were  con- 
sulted, and  surprise  was  expressed  that  even  the 
Judges  had  had  no  idea  before  of  the  world's 
distant  places  that  were  mentioned  in  the 
advertisements. 

It  showed  how  far  afield  the  advertisers 
go,  and  how  much  of  the  earth  is  covered  by 
them. 

It  is  really  a  matter  of  no  little  interest  to 
look  up  these  places  on  the  map,  and  see  for 
oneself  how  far  away  they  are  from  the  United 
States. 

Then  the  Judges  began  to  wonder  whether 
a  new  competition  might  not  be  based  on  this, 
called  the  "  Geographical  Competition."  And 
this  is  the  way  they  have  finally  planned  it 
for  your  amusement,  instruction,  and  perhaps 
gain.  Take  the  April  and  May  advertising 
pages  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  note  the  names  of 
every  city  and  country,  or  lake  and  mountain 
there  mentioned,  tell  how  many  miles  it  is  from 
Chicago,  how  much  it  would  cost  to  get  there 
from  Chicago,  and  designate  the  advertisement 
where  the  name  is  found.  Of  course  the  stamp 
advertisements  are  included  in  the  contest. 

When  your  papers  are  properly  prepared  for 
the  Judges,  they  will  be  arranged  in  this  way. 

i.  An  alphabetical  list  of  the  cities,  towns, 
countries,  mountains,  or  lakes. 

2.  After  each  name  tell  the  following  things  : 

3.  Distance  from  Chicago. 

4.  The  approximate  cost  of  a  trip,  one  way. 

5.  The  advertisement,  and  the  number  of 
St.  Nicholas  in  which  it  appeared  (whether 
April  or  May)  in  which  you  saw  the  place 
mentioned. 

(See  also 


For  instance,  you  will  find  the  address  of 
Diamond  Dyes  at  Burlington,  and  you  are  to 
tell  the  above  mentioned  facts  about  Burling- 
ton, Vermont.  Or,  if  a  Stamp  Company  men- 
tions any  place,  here  or  abroad,  tell  about  that. 

You  will  have  to  have  pretty  sharp  eyes  for 
the  names  of  places  are  tucked  away  in  the 
small  type  in  the  advertisement. 

You  will  observe  that  there  has  been  no  age 
limit  to  these  competitions,  but  the  younger 
the  Competitor  the  better  chance  he  or  she 
has  to  take  a  prize  if  the  work  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  an  older  person.  But  the  older 
person  has  a  chance,  too. 

The  Competitor  that  sends  in  the  best  list,, 
with  the  most  complete  information,  showing 
care  and  study,  will  be  awarded  the 

First  prize  of  $5.00. 

Then  there  are, 

Two  Second  Prizes  of  $3.00  each. 
Three  Tliird  Prizes  of  $2.00  each. 
Ten  Fourth  Prizes  of  $1.00  each. 

The  Judges  think  when  you  have  finished 
this  Competition  that  you  will  have  gained 
some  useful  information,  and  maybe  they  will 
learn  something  from  you  themselves. 

1.  This  competition  is  open  freely  to  all  who 
may  desire  to  compete,  without  charge  or 
consideration  of  any  kind.  Prospective  con= 
testants  need  not  be  subscribers  for  St.  Nich- 
olas in  order  to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered.. 

2.  In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  your  paper, 
give  name,  age,  address,  and  the  number  of  this- 
competition  (90).  Judges  prefer  that  the  sheet 
be  not  larger  than  7^  x  10  inches. 


Use  ink- 


3.  Submit  answers  by  June  10,  1909. 
Do  not  inclose  stamps. 

4.  Do  not  inclose  requests  for  League  badges  or 
circulars.  Write  separately  for  these  if  you  wish 
them,  addressing  ST.   NICHOLAS  LEAGUE. 

5.  Be  sure  to  comply  with  these  conditions  if 
you  wish  to  win  prizes. 

6.  Address  answers :  Advertising  Competition 
No.  90,  St.  Nicholas  League,  Union  Square,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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MPW  7FAI  ANH  new  service  via  Tahiti.   Deiight- 

nCrYV    iCftLrtl^     ful  South  Sea  Tours  for  Rest,  Health 
AIl^TPAI  I A  and   Pleasure.      NEW  ZEALAND,  the 

ftUOlRrlLlrl  World's    wonderland,   Geysers,    Hot 

Lakes,  etc.     The  favorite  S.S.  Mariposa  sails  from  San  Francisco 

July  1,  Aug.  6,  etc. :  connecting  at  Tahiti  with  Union    Line  for 

Wellington,  N.  Z. 

THE   ONLY   PASSENGER  LINE   FROM  U.  S.  TO   NEW  ZEALAND. 

Wellington    and   back,    $260,    Tahiti   and   back,    $125,    1st   class. 

LINE  TO  HONOLULU  — Special  Round-Trip  $no,  1st  class.     S.S. 

Alameda  sails  June  5,  26,  July  17,  etc. 

Address  OCEANIC  LINE,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PENNANTS 


fU  ^^^MM  Factory  to  you — size  9  x  18 — 1  to  4  letters 
kH  M~&&^^^  or  ngures — either  style — any  2  colors — $1.80  | 
doz. — Sample  20c. — postage  2c.  Agents  wtd. 
'PARK  PENNANT  CO.,  1333  Dauphin  St.,  Phila.,  P« 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Crape  Juice 

CONSIDER  the  uses  of  grape  juice. 
A  rich,   satisfying,   refreshing,   non-alco- 
holic beverage. 

A    natural  tonic,  with  none  of  the  bad 
after-effects  of  wine. 

A    food    drink    for    convalescents   that 
nourishes  and  builds  up  the  system. 

A  delicious  refreshment  to  serve  either 
plain  or  as  a  punch  or  to  use  in  making  dainty 
dishes  or  frozen  desserts. 
BUT  REMEMBER  that  of  grape  juices  there  are  many  brands. 
That  of  these  many  brands  there  is  one  that  has  the  richness  and  the 
flavor  of  full-ripe,  fresh-picked  Concord  Grapes ;  that  is  made  by  a  pro- 
cess which  transfers  the  juice  from  the  clusters  to  the  bottles  unchanged  in 
any  way  and  that  is  so  pure  that  physicians  prescribe  it. 

That  brand  is  Welch's,  put  up  in  the  heart  of  the  great  Chautau- 
qua Grape  Belt  under  ideal  conditions  and  sold  only  under  the 
Welch  label. 

If  your  dealer»doesn't  keep  Welch's,  send  $3.00  for  trial  dozen 
pints,  express  prepaid  east  of  Omaha.  Booklet  of  forty  deli- 
cious ways  of  using  Welch's  Grape  Juice,  free.  Sample  3-oz. 
bottle  by  mail,  10  cents. 

Welch  Grape  Juice  Company,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 


"Vintage"  Cake  Fork 


The   cake   fork  shown   in   illustration   is   an   example   of    one    of    the 

™„      "1847  ROGERS  BROS."      'S^!' 

Knives,  forks,  spoons  and  fancy  serving  pieces  can  be  had  to  match.     Sold  by  leading 
dealers.         Send   for  Catalogue    "  F-5  "    showing    latest    designs    to    aid    in   selection. 

MERIDEN    BRITANNIA  CO.,   MeHden,  Conn.     (International  Silveb  Co.,  Successor.) 
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ST.    NICHOLAS   STAMP   PAGE 


THE  authorities  in  the  island  of  Crete  have  been 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  annexation  of  the  island  to  Greece.  The  stamps 
of  the  current  issue  are  said  to  have  been  over-printed 
with  the  word  "  ELLAS,"  which  means  Greece,  and  it 
is  also  said  that  this  issue  will  be  in  use  until  the  actual 
annexation  is  an  accomplished  fact,  after  which  the 
stamps  of  Greece  only  will  be  used  in  Crete.  Very 
many  interesting  varieties  have  been  printed  for  use  in 
this  island  and,  now  that  it  is  so  soon  to  cease  issuing 
stamps,  a  collection  of  them  will  probably  be  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  obtain.  There  may,  however,  be  re- 
mainders of  some  of  the  issues  to  come  upon  the  market 
and,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  well  to  pay  high  prices 
for  any  specimens  until  this  matter  is  decided. 

IMPERFORATE  UNITED  STATES  STAMPS 

THE  United  States  has  issued  quite  a  number  of  its 
stamps  in  recent  years  in  an  imperforate  condition. 
This  was  done  at  the  request  of  makers  of  patent  stamp- 
ing machines  who  found  that  it  was  much  easier  to  use 
stamps  that  were  not  perforated  than  those  which  were 
in  their  machines.  It  was  decided  by  the  authorities 
that  there  was  no  objection  to  selling  the  stamps  imper- 
forate provided  the  same  privilege  of  purchase  was 
granted  to  everybody.  So  any  one  who  is  willing  to 
buy  four  hundred  stamps  at  once  can  get  them  imper- 
forate at  Washington  and  at  some  of  the  other  large  of- 
fices. The  low  values  only  have  been  asked  for  in  this 
form,  and  the  list  of  those  issued  to  date  is  the  one,  two, 
.and  five  cent  of  1902  series,  the  one,  two,  and  five  of 
the  1908  series,  and  the  Lincoln  commemorative  stamp. 
The  patent  mailing-machine  perforates  its  stamps  in  a 
peculiar  manner  with  hyphen  holes,  and  some  collectors 
add  these  to  their  collections  in  pairs.  Such  stamps 
seem  to  be  in  the  nature  of  curiosities  and  are  not  likely 
to  be  generally  collected.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
another  United  States  variety  that  has  recently  appeared. 
It  seems  that  for  some  reason  a  limited  issue  of  two 
cent  stamps  has  been  made  on  a  linen  paper  instead  of 
the  heavier  kind  usually  used.  These  have  been  on 
sale  at  the  Washington  office  only.  The  color  of  the 
stamp  on  this  paper  is  said  to  be  somewhat  lighter  than 
usual.  What  the  object  of  such  a  printing  is,  no  one 
seems  to  know.  A  great  many  experiments  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  with  United  States  stamps,  but 
in  all  cases  these  special  issues  have  had  only  a  short 
life.  Among  the  curious  varieties  that  have  just  ap- 
peared none  has  been  more  strange  than  the  issue  of 
thirty  years  ago  on  chemical  paper  and  on  double  paper. 
The  former  was  instantly  destroyed  by  wetting  and  the 
latter  would  come  apart  under  any  attempt  to  wash  or 
clean  it.  Neither  variety  served  its  purpose  well  enough 
so  that  it  was  adopted  for  use  in  the  face  of  some  grave 
objections  to  its  manufacture,  for  stamps  easy  to  destroy 
are  difficult  to  make  without  injuring  them. 

THE  LATEST  BUREAU  OF  ENGRAVING  AND 
PRINTING  REPORT 

THE  latest  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing  at  Washington  contains  much  infor- 
mation of  value  to  collectors.  The  most  striking  thing 
in  it  is  the  vast  numbers  of  stamps  that  it  states  have 
been  issued  on  the  requisitions  of  postmasters  during 
the  past  year.  The  numbers  of  the  one  and  two  cent 
denominations  run  into  the  billions,  while  the  other  val- 
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ues,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  used  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands,  now  number  millions.  This  makes  one 
think  that  none  of  these  stamps  can  ever  become  scarce, 
and  this  would  certainly  be  the  fact  if  it  were  not  also 
true  that  equally  great  numbers  of  the  low  values  are 
destroyed.  None  of  the  dollar  values  seem  to  have  a 
very  large  use,  and  the  two  and  five  especially  look  as 
though  a  few  years  would  make  them  scarce,  for  only 
1355  of  the  two  and  730  of  the  five  dollar  were  taken 
by  postmasters  last  year.  It  is  surprising  how  soon 
low  denominations  of  issues  that  have  been  discontinued 
become  scarce  in  unused  condition.  A  writer  in  a  recent 
publication  says  that  he  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
buy  unused  low  values  of  Columbian  and  more  recent 
issues  of  United  States  stamps  at  several  times  their 
face  value,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  double  face  was 
considered  a  high  price  for  the  same  stamps.  The 
chief  reason  for  this  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  those 
who  hold  such  stamps  for  a  time  expecting  to  sell  them  at 
an  advance,  failing  to  do  this,  use  them  up  for  postage. 
The  amount  of  stamps  saved  in  unused  condition  also 
is  not  nearly  as  great  now  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago, 
and  any  collector,  who  has  low  denominations  of  stamps 
that  have  been  out  of  use  for  a  few  years,  will  do  well  to 
hold  them  until  he  gets  a  fair  price  for  them.  All  issues 
of  United  States  stamps  over  twenty  years  old,  in  fine 
unused  condition,  are  valuable,  and  the  catalogue  prices 
on  these  are  no  greater  than  they  should  be. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

^f^PHE  so-called  "  cap  "  on  the  two  cent  United 
X  States  stamp  of  1890  was  a  small  square  white 
space  appearing  above  the  figure  2  and  was  put  there 
by  one  of  the  engravers  without  orders  from  either  the 
government  or  the  engraving  company.  Just  what 
idea  the  workman  had  in  doing  this  has  never  been 
shown.  C.What  is  called  "  embossing  on  United 
States  stamps  of  the  issue  of  1870  is  a  number  of  inden- 
tations made  by  the  use  of  a  special  steel  die.  These, 
when  full  size,  are  about  9x11  millimeters,  but  it  often 
happens  that  the  embossing  is  faint  so  that  only  a  few 
points  show  on  the  stamps.  This  was  also  used  on  the 
older  issues  of  1868  and  1869,  but  there  was  more  care 
taken  then  and  the  punctures  show  more  plainly.  The 
idea  of  embossing  was  that  the  ink  of  cancelation  might 
sink  into  the  stamp,  and  thus  washing  and  re-use  be 
prevented.  CWatermarks  are  most  easily  found  by  dip- 
ping stamps  into  benzine  and  then  laying  them  face 
down  on  a  black  surface.  C.The  finest  work  in  stamp 
engraving  is  done  in  the  United  States,  although  some 
very  beautiful  specimens  of  the  engraver's  art  come 
from  London  and  Paris.  C.Odd  varieties  like  "  albino  " 
envelops,  or  those  which  have  an  advertisement 
printed  around  the  stamp,  are  not  usually  included  in  a 
stamp  collection,  although  many  like  to  preserve  them. 
"  Comic "  envelops  are  also  in  the  same  list  of  curi- 
osities and  have  no  place  in  a  collection.  C.Dots  are  put 
after  the  figure  of  value  on  the  Mexican  stamps  of  1868 
because  the  engraver  liked  to  make  a  division  of  that 
sort,  probably  thinking  that  he  thereby  improved  the 
looks  of  the  stamps.  C,The  stamps  of  British  South 
Africa  are  found  under  the  head  of  Rhodesia  in  the 
catalogue  because  this  was  the  name  that  was  given 
to  the  country  in  honor  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  was  in- 
strumental in  developing  its  resources  and  founding  a 
great  empire  lor  the  benefit  of  the  British  Crown. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


STAMPS-108  !T%Tn4mtdiow 

Chile,  Japan,  curious  Turkey,  scarce  Paraguay,  Philippines, 
Costa  Rica,  West  Australia,  several   unused,  some    picture 
stamps,  etc.,  nil   for   10c.     Big   list   and   copy  of  monthly 
paper  free.    Approval  sheets,  50%  commission. 
SCOTT  STAMP  &  COIN  CO.,  18  East  23(1  St.,  New  York 

IOO  Stamps  from    IOO  Countries 

correctly  placed  in  a  New  England  Pocket  Album,  50c.     Postpaid. 

II  fZ    Ctonmc    all     different,    including     8 
IO   Oldmpb   UNUSED      PICTORIAL 
and  used  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  10c.    40  Page 
Album,  5c.     1000  Hinges,  5c.     Approval  sheets  also 
50%  commission.     "My  Pet  Hobby"  and  1909  Price  List 
Mention  this  magazine. 
New  England  Stamp  Co.,  43  Washington  BIdg.,  Boston. 

DADP  AIMC  Each  set  5  cts.— 10  Luxemburg ;  8  Fin- 
DH|\UHIIiU  land;  20  Sweden;  15  Russia;  8  Costa 
Rica;  12  Porto  Rico;  8  Dutch  Indies;  5  Crete.  Lists  of  5000  low-priced 
stamps  free.  CHAMBERS  STAMP  CO., 

Ill  6  Niw.au  Street,  New  fork  City. 

CTR  UD  COLLECTORS  Send  us  50c  for  a  year's  subscrip- 
W  I  Allll     tion  to  Kedfield's  Stamp  "Weekly — the  largest 
and  best  stamp  collectors'  paper  in  the  world.     We  give  each  new 
subscriber  a  nice  packet  of  all  different  foreign  stamps. 
The  Redfield  Publishing:  Co.,  749  Main  St.,  Smethport,  Pa. 

STAMPS     108  all  different,  Transvaal,  Servia,  Brazil,  Peru, 
Cape  C.H.,  Mexico,  Natal,  Java,  etc.,  and  Album,  10c.    1000 
Finely  Mixed,  20c.   65  different  U.S.,  25c.   1000  hinges,  5c. 
Agents  wanted,  50  per  cent.    List  Free.    I  buy  stamps. 
C.  Stegman,  5941  Cote  Brilliante  Av.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Varieties   Uruguay  Free  with  trial   approval   sheets.    1000 
mixed  foreign  stamps,  8c.     F.  E.  THORP,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

STAMPS.  We  give  FREE  15  all  different  Canadians,  10  India 
and  catalogue  Free  for  names,  address  of  two  stamp  collectors 
and  2  cents  postage.  Special  Offers,  no  two  alike,  40  Japan 
5c,  <;o  Spain  nc,  100  U.  S.  20c,  200  Foreign  10c,  50  Australia  9c, 
10  Paraguay  7c,  10  Uruguay  6c,  17  Mexico  10c,  6  Mauritius  4c,  4 
Congo  5c.  Agents  Wanted,  50%  commission.  50  Page  List  Free. 
MARKS  STAMP  COMPANY,  Dept.  N,  Toronto,  Canada. 

SO  STAMPS,  all  different,  Corea,  China,  etc.,  5c;  105  different, 
Corea,  Mexico,  China,  Finland,  Gold  Coast,  etc.,  10c;  1000  hinges, 
5c.    Agents  Wanted,  50  per  cent.    List  Free.    We  buy  collections. 
UNION  STAMP  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stamp  Album  with  538  genuine  Stamps,  incl. 
Rhodesia,  Congo  (tiger),  China  (dragon),  Tasmania  (land- 
scape),Jamaica(waterfalls),  etc., only  10c.  100  diff.  Japan, 
India,  N.Zld.,  etc.,  5c.  Agts.wtd.  50%.  Big  bargain 
list,  coupons,  etc.,  all  Free!  We  Buy  Stamps. 
C.  E.  Hussman  Stamp  Co.,  Dep.  I,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SiSHinS  FrPft     4°  different  U.  S.  for  the  names  of  two  collec 


4  Congo  Coins,  25c. 


tors  and  2c.  postage.  1000  Mixed  Foreign,  12c. 
Toledo   Stamp  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


C  D  E  E    5  Unused  Stamps  for  'collector's  name  and  2c  postage. 
'" tfc    Approvals  75%  dis.    Kolon a  Stamp  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

DAVC!  Do  you  collect  Stamps?  If  not,  why  not?  Send  us  a 
DU I  O I  stamped  envelop  and  we  will  start  you  with  110 
different  stamps  free. 


BUFFALO  STAMP  &  COIN  CO.,  No.  21  Palace  Arcade,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

BIRDS-NESTS-EGGS 

The  only  exchange  medium  between  persons  interested 
in  these  in  America.  An  illustrated  magazine  for  all 
interested  in  the  above,  now  in  its  26th  year.  50  cents 
per  year.  Subscribe  now.      THE  00L0GIST,  Lacon,  111. 

Ten  Days'  Free  Trial 

allowed  on  everyoicycle  we  sell.  We  Ship  on  Approval 
and  trial  to  anyone  in  U.  S.  and  prepay  the  freight.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  bicycle  after  using  it  ten 
days  ship  it  back  and  don't  pay  a  cent. 
CAP'TADV  DDIPCC  Do  n°*  buy  abicycle  ora 
r  AW  I  Ulf  I  rlllUCd  pair  of  tires  from  anyone 
at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest  Art  Catalogs 
of  high  grade  bicycles  and  sundries  and  learn  our  ««• 
heard  of  prices  and  marvelous  new  special  offers. 

it  nm  y  oncTC a  cent  to  write  a  p°stai  and 

I    UlflLl    DUO  I  W  everything  will  be  sent   you 
FREE  by  return  mail.    You  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation.   Do  Not  Wait;  write  it  Now  ! 
Tires,   Coaster  Brakes,   single  wheels,  parts,  re- 
pairs and  equipment  of  all  kinds  at  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.         Dept.  W-236  CHICAGO 


The  Best  Cocoa 

of  them  All 


MA1LLAREIS 

BIBpsi 

COCOA 
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ll/|ail  lard's     Breakfast     Cocoa. 

A  delicious,  appetizing  drink,  fa- 
mous for  its  delicacy,  and  extreme  digest- 
ibility. It  agrees  with  everyone,  and  is 
highly  recommended  for  invalids  and 
children. 


Its  special  points  of  superiority  are  due  to  the 
use  of  the  finest,  selected  beans,  and  to  Maillard's 
exclusive  process  of  manufacture.  Popular  for 
nearly  60  years. 

Maillard's  Vanilla  Chocolate.  True 
Vanilla  bean  flavoring.     Delicious. 

Sold  by  all  Leading  Grocers. 


Fifth  Avenue  at  35  th  Street 


CHOCOLATES.     BONBONS.     FRENCH    B0NB0NNIERES. 

The  unique  Luncheon  Restaurant  is  a  popular  resort 
for  ladies — afternoon  tea  j  to  6. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  uses  of  Ivory  Soap  are  extra- 
ordinarily varied. 

It  is,  as  almost  everybody  knows, 
the  best— because  the  purest — of  bath, 
toilet  and  fine  laundry  soaps. 

Because  of  its  purity,  it  can  be 
used  for  a  great  many  purposes  for 
which  ordinary  soaps  are  unsafe  and 
unsatisfactory. 

One  use  of  Ivory  Soap,  with  which 


comparatively  few  people  are  familiar, 
is  in  connection  with  flowers. 

Ivory  Soap  toil!  keep  them  clean. 

It  will  keep  them  healthy. 

It  willrid them  of  all  sorts  of  plant  pests. 

Professional  florists  use  Ivory  Soap 
in  preference  to  anything  else.  They 
like  it  because  it  is  harmless,  effective, 
easily  applied  and  leaves  no  disagree- 
able odor  behind  it. 


DIRECTIONS:  Shave  a  cake  of  Ivory  Soap  very  thin  and  dissolve  it  in  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water.  When  dissolved,  add  cold  water  and  use  at  once.  The  amount  of  cold  water  which  you  should 
add  depends  upon  what  you  intend  to  use  the  solution  for.  If  for  roses,  carnations,  violet9.  chrysan- 
themums and  plants  with  leaves  of  similiar  tenure,  add  10  gallons.  The  compound  should  be  sprayed 
on,  care  being  taken  to  see  that  it  reaches  the  under  side  of  the  plants.  Rinse  with  clear,  soft  water 
half  an  hour  after  applying.  In  small  quantities  use  a  sixth  of  a  cake  of  Ivory  Soap,  dissolved  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  water;  and  add  one  and  a  half  gallons  of  cold  water. 

For  begonia9,  ferns  and  and  all  tender  and  bulbous  plants,  add  15  gallons  of  cold  water.  Dip 
plants  in  this  or  spray  it  over  them.  Rinse  with  clear,  soft  water.  In  small  quantities,  use  a  sixth  of 
a  cake  of  Ivory  Soap,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water.   Add  two  gallons  of  cold  water. 

Ivory  Soap  -  9945^1oo  Per  Cent.  Pure. 

These  directions  appeared  in  the  magazines  of  Jttne,  1907,  and  are  now  reprinted  by  request. 
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ONLY  THE  AGED  OFFICER  WHO  HAD  ANSWERED  THE  HAIL  CAME 
UP  THE  NARROW  STEPS."     (see  page  772.) 
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THE  RIP  VAN  WINKLE   MAN-O'-WAR 


(An  "  as-it-mig-At-haxe-hap-pened"  story) 

BY  H.  IRVING  HANCOCK 


"Sail  two  points  off  sta'bu'd  bow,  sir!"  came  up 
to  the  bridge  from  the  bow  watch  of  the  second- 
class  battle-ship  Tecumsch,  of  the  United  States 
Navy. 

Lieutenant  Rowland,  officer  of  the  watch, 
nodded  slightly,  spy-glass  at  his  eyes,  for  he  had 
made  out  the  stranger  at  the  same  moment. 

It  was  morning,  just  after  daylight,  on  Mon- 
day, April  20,  1908.  The  Tecumseh,  southbound, 
and  going  at  slow  cruising  speed,  was  in  latitude 
about  300  S.  and  longitude  350  W.,  that  is  to  say, 
about  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  southeast  of 
Rio  Janeiro. 

Patches  of  light-brown,  smoky,  thick  haze  that 
is  peculiar  to  the  South  Atlantic  at  this  season  of** 
the  year  hung  about  the  trim,  bristling,  white 
warcraft.  Here  and  there  were  open  streaks 
showing  deep  blue  water  and  unclouded  skies 
overhead. 

Out  of  one  of  these  patches  of  haze,  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  poked  a  black  bowsprit, 
topped  by  a  spread  of  old  yellow  canvas.  This 
was  followed  by  the  looming  up  of  a  rusty  black 
hull,  high  out  of  water;  and  then  a  foremast  came 
into  view.  But  what  caused  officer  and  bow  watch 
to  start  in  intense  astonishment  was  the  muzzle 
of  a  long,  old-style,  32-pounder  bow-gun  that, 
peering  out  of  its  canvas  jacket,  appeared  at  the 
stranger's  starboard  bow. 

"The  Flying  Dutchman?"  wondered  the  bow 
watch. 

The  men  in  the  wheel-house  and  the  few  other 
members  of  the  crew  on  duty  forward  rubbed 
their   eyes.     Whatever  he   felt  within,   the  calm 


young  officer  on  the  bridge  kept  his  outward  com- 
posure admirably.  The  vessel  that  now  came 
wholly  out  of  the  haze  proved  to  be  a  wooden 
ship  of  nearly  four  thousand  tons.  Her  three 
masts  bore  a  full  spread  of  much-patched,  time- 
seared  canvas,  while  from  a  single  funnel  wood 
smoke  floated  indolently.  Steam  was  plainly  only 
auxiliary  on  this  craft.  Despite  the  revolutions 
of  the  side  paddle-wheels  the  stranger  was  mak- 
ing barely  six  knots  an  hour  northward.  A  few 
deck-guns  were  visible,  while  white-painted, 
closed  ports  along  the  side  perhaps  concealed 
others. 

It  came  as  a  shock  to  all  beholders  aboard  the 
Tecumseh  that  this  rather  ghostly  old  craft  dis- 
played, aft,  an  old  United  States  flag  of  many 
years   ago. 

"We  '11  soon  know  something  about  this  ma- 
rine ghost,  or  whatever  it  is!"  said  Lieutenant 
Rowland  to  himself,  as,  with  a  hand  on  the  lever 
of  the  mechanical  signaling  apparatus,  he  gave 
the  order  for  the  stopping  of  the  battle-ship's 
propeller-shafts.  His  verbal  command  to  a  marine 
brought  Ensign  Waite  and  Cadet  Midshipman 
Ellis  hastily  forward. 

"Give  'em  a  blank  shot,  Mr.  Waite!"  directed 
Rowland.  "Mr.  Ellis,  my  compliments  to  the 
captain  and  the  executive  officer,  and  tell  'em  —  " 

As  a  puff  of  white  smoke  and  3  sharp  report 
left  one  of  the  Tecumseh 's  lighter  forward  guns, 
the  stranger's  colors  dipped,  while  a  clump  of 
signal-flags  was  hauled  to  the  old  craft's  maintop 
and  there  broken  out. 

"I    can't    make    out    that    bunting    gibberish !" 
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muttered  Rowland,  impatiently,  as  he  studied  the 
flags  through  his  glass.  "Any  orders,  sir?"  he 
asked,  from  force  of  habit,  as  the  executive  offi- 
cer reached  the  bridge  just  ahead  of  the  captain. 

"No,"  said  both.    "Wait." 

As  the  old  black  craft,  in  slowly  stopping  head- 
way, turned  and  came  somewhat  nearer,  the  Tc- 
cumseh's  signal-flags  shook  out  the  challenge, 
"Who  are  you?"  But  the  stranger  replied  only 
with  a  single  deep-throated  blast  from  her 
whistle. 

"Mr.  Thornton,"  said  Captain  Loring,  turning 
to  an  ensign  in  the  group  of  officers  that  had 
hastened  close  to  the  bridge,  "you  're  our  author- 
ity on  everything  ancient  in  the  navy.  Can  you 
place  the  craft  yonder?" 

"She  carries  about  an  1856  flag,  sir,  and  looks 
like  one  of  our  old  line-of-battle  ships  before  the 
war.  But  there  's  no  such  craft  in  commission 
to-day,  sir." 

From  davits  at  the  starboard  waist  of  the 
stranger  a  cumbersome  black  rowing  cutter  was 
lowered  in  rather  seamanlike  manner,  though  the 
sailors  going  stiffly  down  a  side  gangway  to  the 
cutter  appeared  to  be  all  old,  white-haired  men. 
A  feeling  somewhat  of  awe  crept  over  the  hun- 
dreds of  watchers  now  on  the  white  battle-ship's 
decks. 

Though  with  a  stiffness  of  movement  sugges- 
tive of  something  between  old  age  and  rheuma- 
tism, the  men  in  the  cutter  got  away  from  their 
own  vessel  in  good  old  naval  style.  Officers  and 
blue-jackets  on  the  Tccnmsch  watched  the  ap- 
proaching cutter  until  Captain  Loring  roared 
through  a  megaphone :  "What  ship  are  you 
from?" 

From  a  white-haired,  venerable-faced  man  of 
at  least  seventy  years,  who  sat  in  the  stern-sheets 
of  the  cutter,  and  who  wore  a  curious,  dingy, 
old-style  blue  uniform,  even  to  the  ancient 
"cheese-box"  cap  of  the  old  navy,  came  the  re- 
sponse : 

"We  could  n't  read  your  signals,  sir,  any  better 
than  you  could  make  out  ours.  Our  craft  is  the 
line-of-battle  ship  Neponset,  United  States  Navy. 
Sailed  from  New  York  November  18,  1858,  and 
frozen  in  below  the  Antarctic  Circle  almost  ever 
since— now  free,  thank  heaven,  to  return  to  the 
United  States !  Your  flag,  sir,  and  your  strange, 
wonderful  craft,  show  us  that  our  country  still 
lives!     We—" 

The  ancient  officer's  speech  ended  in  a  huski- 
ness  that  he  could  not  choke  down.  Yet  his  words 
would  not  have  been  heard,  for  one  blue-jacket 
on  the  Tecumsch,  gazing  hard,  forgot  discipline 
and  roared  hoarsely : 

"Mates,  we  're  gazing  on  wot  's  left  of  the  Old 


Navy,  that  saved  this  country  of  our'n  and  kept 
it  for  the  New  Navy  !" 

What  a  mighty  tempest  of  a  cheer  went  up 
from  six  hundred  throats  as  the  meaning  of  that 
speech  broke  on  these  gallant  sailors  of  to-day ! 
Even  their  officers  forgot  their  dignity  and  joined 
in  the  hearty  salute.  As  the  cutter  came  in  closer, 
a  side  gangway  was  quickly  lowered,  while  cap- 
tain and  executive  officer  hurried  to  receive  the 
wonderful  guests. 

Only  the  aged  officer  who  had  answered  the 
hail  came  up  the  narrow  steps.  He  paused  long 
enough  to  say  to  a  white-haired  brother  officer  in 
the  cutter : 

"Keep  all  hands  in  the  boat,  Midshipman." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir!"  came  cheerily  from  that  "boy" 
of  past  threescore.  Then,  as  this  ranking  officer, 
looking  as  though  he  had  stepped  from  an  old- 
time  print,  started  to  ascend,  Ensign  Thornton, 
at  a  nod  from  his  captain,  ran  down  to  give  the 
old  man  a  reverently  supporting  arm. 

"I  am  Captain  Loring,  and  I  welcome  you  most 
heartily,  sir,  on  my  own  behalf  and  that  of  my 
brother  officers,"  said  the  Tecumsch's  commander 
in  husky  tones,  as  the  pair  reached  the  head  of 
the  gangway. 

"I  tender  you  my  most  respectful  thanks,  sir." 
came  simply,  in  a  now  strong,  clear  voice  from 
the  old  man.  "I  am  Second  Lieutenant  Raymond, 
ranking  surviving  officer  of  the  old  Neponset.  I 
have  brought  our  crumbly  old  ship's  papers,  sir, 
for  your  inspection." 

"Come  down  to  my  cabin,"  begged  Captain 
Loring,  and  led  the  way. 

While  the  two  commanders  were  below,  recov- 
ered discipline  prevented  any  curious  hails  or 
conversation  between  the  men  on  the  battle-ship 
and  those  in  the  cutter  that  rode  on  the  ground- 
swell  at  a  little  distance  from  the  ship's  side.  It 
was  not  long  ere  the  Tecumsch's  executive  officer, 
Mr.  Stayton,  was  sent  for.  He  soon  returned  to 
the  deck,  saying : 

"Mr.  Rowland,  hail  the  cutter,  and  ask  the  men, 
with  Captain  Loring's  compliments,  to  come 
aboard.  Mr  Waite,  clear  away  cutters  number 
three  and  four,  placing  Mr.  Ellis  in  charge  of 
one.  Go  aboard  the  Neponset  and  hand  this  in- 
vitation to  Lieutenant  Clover.  Gentlemen,"  to 
the  other  officers  gathered  about,  "the  captain 
presents  his  compliments  and  invites  all  not  on 
duty  to  join  our  guest  and  guests-to-come  in  the 
ward-room." 

As  the  officers  filed  below  they  found  the  mess- 
servants  flying  about  in  the  greatest  bustle. 

"Gentlemen,"  began  Captain  Loring,  "this 
strange  tale  of  the  Neponset  seems  proven  by  the 
papers  that  Mr.  Raymond  brought.    You  will  not 
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be  surprised  at  learning  that  I  have  invited  the 
other  officers  of  the  Ncponsct  —  only  seven  sur- 
vive, I  regret  to  say— to  come  aboard  and  break- 
fast with  us.  Until  that  meal  has  been  met  and 
vanquished  I  feel  that  we  shall  do  well  to  post- 
pone asking  for  the  story  that  I  know  every  one 
is  waiting  in  the  utmost  suspense  to  hear." 

In  a  few  moments  more  Midshipman  John  Dal- 
ton,  sixty-five  years  old,  and  the  youngest  sur- 
vivor of  the  Ncponsct,  came  below,  while  his  ven- 
erable-looking boat's  crew  were  being  received 
with  tremendous  cheers  by  the  Tecumseh's  en- 
listed men  overhead.  Nor  were  the  two  steam- 
launches  long  in  reaching  the  old  black  craft  and 


When  the  meal  was  being  cleared  away  the  first 
surprise  came  to  the  nattier  officers  of  the  Tc- 
cumseh.  The  waiters  brought  the  choicest  cigars 
of  the  mess.  Looking  down  into  a  box  held  be- 
fore him.  Lieutenant  Raymond,  with  an  odd,  far- 
away expression  in  his  eyes,  said  slowly : 

"It  is  good  to  see  the  weed,  thank  you.  We  've 
been  nearly  fifty  years  away  from  tobacco,  and 
so  we  've  lost  the  habit.  But  we  'd  like  to  try 
these  !" 

Then  Captain  Loring  asked : 

"Will  it  be  agreeable  to  you,  now.  sir,  to  begin 
some  account  of  your  fifty  years  in  the  navy  but 
out  of  the  world?" 
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"'WE  LL  SOON  KNOW  SOMETHING  ABOUT  THIS  MARINE 
GHOST,'  SAID  LIEUTENANT  ROWLAND,  AS  HE  GAVE  THE 
ORDER  FOR  THE  STOPPING  OF  THE  BATTLE-SHIP'S  PRO- 
PELLER-SHAFTS." 

in  returning  with  the  remaining  officers  and  some 
thirty  members  of  the  Neponset's  crew.  Un- 
doubtedly the  most  disappointed  man  on  the  old- 
time  fighting  ship  was  Boatswain  Peterson,  who 
was  obliged  to  remain  in  temporary  command. 

Only  greetings  and  pleasantries  of  the  day  fol- 
lowed the  introductions  between  the  officers  of 
the  Old  Navy  and  the  New.  They  seated  them- 
selves at  the  ward-room  tables,  old  Mr.  Raymond 
at  the  post  of  honor. 

For  nearly  an  hour,  on  account  of  the  tension 
of  waiting  for  the  story  to  come,  the  meal  pro- 
ceeded rather  solemnly.  Only  once  did  Lieu- 
tenant Raymond  touch  upon  the  past,  when,  look- 
ing down  at  his  plate,  he  sighed:  "It  seems  good 
to  eat  such  food  again,  after  half  a  century." 

His  words  were  echoed  by  a  murmur  from  the 
other  aged  officers  of  the  Ncponsct,  yet,  being 
"youngsters"  in  point  of  service  rank,  they  left 
the  remarks  mainly  to  their  commanding  officer. 


"I  fear  you  will  be  disappointed,  there  is  so 
little  to  tell,"  smiled  the  old  man.  "We  have 
about  the  same  story  to  tell  as  Rip  Van  Winkle 
told  when  he  came  back  from  his  long  sleep.  In 
fact,  sir,  of  late  years  I  've  often  thought  of 
the  good  old  Ncponsct  as  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  of 
the  United  States  Navy. 

"I  have  told  you  the  date  when  we  left  New 
Vork.  Our  commanding  officer,  Captain  How- 
ard, was  ordered  by  the  Navy  Department  to  go 
as  far  south  of  the  Antarctic  Circle  as  possible, 
for 'the  double  purpose  of  making  magnetic  ob- 
servations and  geographical  discoveries.  We 
were  expected  to  be  away  for  two  years,  and  were 
provisioned  for  three.  Our  only  stop  was  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  for  more  fuel. 
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"Then  we  plunged  boldly  southward.  On  this 
side  of  the  equator,  of  course,  the  summer  season 
is  the  reverse  of  that  at  the  north.  So  we  neared 
the  extreme  southern  seas  in  what  was  the  height 
of  summer.  It  was  an  unusually  warm  year  in 
the  Antarctic,  I  remember.  The  sea  was  so  open 
that  we  made  for  the  South  Orkney  Islands  with- 
out trouble.  After  stopping  there  for  two  days 
we  went  somewhat  out  of  our  direct  course,  pass- 
ing several  large  tracts  of  land,  but  not  stopping 
until  we  reached  Graham  Land,  which,  as  you 
know,  is  just  on  the  Antarctic  Circle.  At  Graham 
Land  we  remained  for  a  week.  While  some  of 
our  officers  made  volumes  of  magnetic  observa- 
tions and  calculations,  Captain  Howard  kept  his 
eye  on  the  sea  conditions. 

"Though  icebergs  dotted  the  sea  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  water  yet  remained  wonderfully  open 
for  the  South  Polar  region.  Captain  Howard, 
therefore,  decided  upon  a  swift  dash  southward, 
even  though  we  ran  the  risk  of  becoming  ice- 
bound until  the  following  year. 

"It  seemed  well  worth  the  trying.  I  may  add, 
sir  and  gentlemen,  that  we  made  the  dash  with 
bold  and  cheery  hearts.  Though  we  had  to  be 
content  with  slow  progress  past  the  increasing 
number  of  icebergs,  yet  for  days  we  kept  on  to 
the  southward.  One  daybreak  found  us  close  to 
a  great  wall  of  ice.  That  wall,  sir,  was  at  least 
two  hundred  feet  high.  Captain  Howard  de- 
cided to  skirt  that  great  barrier  of  ice.  Going 
westward  at  only  about  four  knots  an  hour,  we 
followed  that  wall  for  over  four  hundred  miles. 

"Then,  one  morning,  our  eyes  were  amazed  by 
the  sight  of  great,  snow-clad  mountain  peaks  on 
the  further  side  of  the  ice  wall.  Our  mathema- 
ticians quickly  figured  that  the  three  visible  peaks 
were  from  eleven  to  twelve  thousand  feet  high. 

"Within  two  hours  of  that  time,  sir  and  gen- 
tlemen, we  found  an  open  passage  through  the 
ice  wall.  We  followed  that  passage  through,  dis- 
covering the  ice  wall,  at  that  point,  to  be  some 
two  thousand  feet  thick.  But  beyond,  sir,  at  the 
bases  of  those  great  mountains,  we  found  the 
bare  black  rocks  jutting  out.  The  water,  too, 
near  this  land,  was  much  warmer  than  any  we 
had  encountered  in  days.  By  noon  we  sighted  a 
fourth  mountain,  a  live  volcano  with  smoke  issu- 
ing from  its  top. 

"As  we  neared  the  base  of  this  fourth  mountain 
Captain  Howard  determined  to  send  several  offi- 
cers and  two  boats'  crews  ashore.  Almost  their 
first  discovery  was  a  rock-lined  entrance  to  a 
cove  beyond.  Skirting  the  cove,  hemmed  in  by 
the  mountains,  was  a  valley  of  warm,  fertile 
land,  comprising  some  three  square  miles. 
Throughout  this  tract  of  land  geysers  of  warm 


water  spouted  and  the  creeks  formed  by  their 
waters  kept  the  land  warm  and  genial  in  that 
Antarctic  summer.  Vegetation  grew  freely,  and 
at  least  half  of  the  valley  was  covered  by  trees 
that  could  not  be  called  stunted  in  latitude  820  S." 

"Eighty-two?"  cried  Captain  Loring,  aston- 
ished. 

"Eighty-two,  sir,"  replied  Lieutenant  Raymond, 
gravely. 

"Pardon  me,  sir.  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt 
you.  But  your  expedition  went  further  south 
than  any  before  or  since!" 

"And  stayed  there  longer!"  sighed  Mr.  Ray- 
mond. "For  we  were  fascinated,  and  reveled  in 
explorations  ashore  until  one  morning,  a  fort- 
night later,  we  made  the  awful  discovery  that  our 
gap  in  the  ice  wall  had  closed.  It  has  remained 
closed,  ever  since,  until  about  a  fortnight  ago." 

A  gasp  of  astonishment— almost  of  horror- 
went  round  the  Tecnmsch's  officers. 

"Well,  sir,"  continued  Lieutenant  Raymond, 
"there  is  not  much  more  to  be  told.  We  were 
unable  to  get  out,  but  we  kedged  our  stanch  old 
Ncponset  into  that  cove,  and  later  built  an  es- 
pecial basin  in  which  we  kept  her  all  these  years, 
diverting  enough  of  the  flow  of  the  geysers  into 
that  basin  so  that  the  water  about  our  ship's  hull 
never  froze. 

"The  climate  was,  of  course,  cold  in  winter, 
but  our  little  three-mile  kingdom  had  as  com- 
fortable a  climate,  winter  or  summer,  as  New 
York  can  boast.  We  had  plenty  of  timber  for 
houses  and  fuel,  while  the  great  mountains  kept 
off  the  iciest  Antarctic  blasts.  Our  apothecary 
had,  in  a  chest,  several  kinds  of  vegetable  seeds 
and  wheat,  from  which  we  harvested  a  good 
crop  the  first  summer.  There  were  fish  in  the 
waters,  a  species  of  seal  and  several  varieties  of 
birds,  so  that  we  fared  well  enough.  We  were 
well  stocked  with  cloth,  and  made  much  use  also 
of  sealskins  and  the  skins  of  the  larger  birds. 

"Through  it  all,  sir  and  gentlemen,  we  tried 
never  to  forget  that  we  belonged  to  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  that  we  had  one  of  the  nation's 
vessels  and  a  proud  old  flag  to  be  returned  to  the 
American  people.  As  the  years  went  on  I  will 
admit  that  we  often  despaired  of  ever  seeing  our 
beloved  country  again.  Our  officers  fell  from 
eighteen  to  seven,  and  our  crew  from  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  to  seventy-one.  Still  we 
felt  that  we  had  enough  stout  hearts  to  take  the 
old  Neponset  home.  Never  once  did  we  grow 
slack  in  our  duty  of  fitting  in  new  ship's  timbers 
wherever  an  old  one  showed  signs  of  giving  out. 
We  actually  hoarded  our  uniform  cloths,  sir,  that 
we  might  return  home  with  some  of  the  dignity 
befitting  our  country's  service. 
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"Even  our  paint  supply  we  hoarded,  that  the 
good  old  ship  herself  might  go  home  shipshape 
and  clean.  Our  ammunition  we  could  not  keep, 
for,  with  our  best  care,  it  gradually  became  worth- 
less. 

"It  was  twenty-six  years  ago  that  Captain 
Howard,  full  of  hope  and  the  love  of  duty  to  the 
last,  died.  His  last  words  were :  'Do  not  despair, 
gentlemen.  We  have  all  made  a  brave  fight  of 
it.     You  will  yet  get  back  home.' 

"Sirs  and  gentlemen,  a  fortnight  asx>  we  dis- 


Your  ship's  company  waited  a  full  half-cen- 
tury for  your  one  chance  of  escape,  and  then, 
with  true  American  pluck,  took  it  the  first  in- 
stant that  the  chance  came.  Mr.  Raymond,  may 
we  again  shake  the  hand  of  each  of  the  Ncpon- 
sct's  officers?  It  will  make  better  American 
sailors  of  us." 

Before  the  hand-shaking  was  finished  it  rounded 
off  into  hearty  cheering  by  these  younger  men  of 
the  New  Navy.  During  the  tumult  the  Nepon- 
set's  aged  officers  looked  actually  abashed. 


WE    DISCOVERED    AN    OPENING    IN    THE    WALL    OF    ICE:    AND    WERE    READY,  AS    W 


BEEN    FOR    FIFTY    YEARS. 


covered  an  opening  in  the  wall  of  ice ;  and  we 
were  ready,  as  we  had  been  for  fifty  years.  An 
hour  we  spent,  in  reverent  homage,  at  the  graves 
of  our  beloved  comrades  in  that  ice-bound  little 
valley.  Then,  with  the  boldest  hearts  possible, 
we  left  the  place  of  our  ship's  long  sleep,  came 
safely  through  the  great  ice  barrier,  and  — well, 
the  rest  of  our  tale  you  see  before  you." 

Lieutenant  Raymond's  fine  old  eyes  gleamed 
wet  as  he  slipped  from  his  seat  at  the  table  for  a 
look  through  one  of  the  port-holes  at  the  not  far 
distant  Neponset. 

"Now,"  said  Captain  Loring,  speaking  very 
softly,  though  heard  by  all,  "we  younger  men 
understand  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Navy. 


"At  the  time  we— left  the  world,"  said  Lieu- 
tenant Raymond,  "war  with  England  was  feared 
in  our  country.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  that  war 
ever  came  about?" 

"No,  sir ;  and  England  and  the  United  States 
to-day,  sir,  are  two  of  the  firmest  friends  in  the 
world.  But,"  added  Captain  Loring,  very  gravely, 
"within  three  years  after  your  enforced  exile,  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  clashed  in  the 
most  gigantic  war  of  modern  times.  Ten  years 
ago  we  fought  Spain.  To-day,  a  portion  of  the 
United  States  Navy  has  just  completed  a  cruise 
around  the  world— the  most  formidable  naval 
fleet  that  ever  made  so  long  a  cruise." 

"A  cruise  around  the  world  by  a  whole  fleet !" 
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cried  Lieutenant  Raymond  and  some  of  his 
brother  officers  in  concert.  "And  the  North  and 
South  at  war !  Tell  us  about  that,  I  beg  you  !" 
pleaded  the  Ncponsct's  commander. 

"Mr.  Thornton,  as  our  historian  aboard,  I  think 
you  are  best  qualified  for  that  performance,"  sug- 
gested Captain  Loring.  "While  you  are  getting 
ready  I  will  pass"  the  word  for  such  of  the 
Neponsct's  crew  as  are  aboard  to  come  and  listen 
with  their  officers." 

A  score  and  a  half  of  the  visiting  white-haired 
enlisted  men,  all  scrupulously  neat  in  their  darned 
and  mended,  faded  blue  uniforms,  came  down, 
gathering  at  the  far  end  of  the  ward-room.  They 
would  have  stood,  but  Captain  Loring  insisted 
that  chairs  be  placed  for  these  old  heroes. 

For  nearly  two  hours  Thornton  described  the 
deeds  of  the  American  navy  in  the  Civil  War.  At 
first  there  was  deep  awe  over  the  story  of  the 
great  national  quarrel.  Later  the  speaker  was 
often  interrupted  by  hoarse  cheers  from  his  en- 
thused listeners.  Porter,  Farragut,  Van  Brunt, 
Mercer,  Tatnall,  Rodgers,  Parker,  Morris  — these 
and  scores  of  other  names  were  those  of  living 
comrades  to  the  Ncponsct's  officers  and  men,  who 
cheered  the  valor  of  their  old-time  friends  to  the 
echo.    There  were  few  dry  eyes. 

Ensign  Thornton  passed  at  last  to  the  few  but 
bright  glories  of  the  war  with  Spain.  Dewey 
was  a  youngster,  known  to  Lieutenant  Raymond 
and  two  of  his  brother  officers,  but  Admirals 
Sampson,  Schley,  and  Evans  were-  names  over 
which  they  shook  their  heads  even  while  their 
eyes  brightened. 

"You  will  want  books  to  read  on  the  rest  of  your 
homeward  cruise,  that  you  may  'pick  up'  and  get  into 
the  world  again,"  wound  up  Mr.  Thornton.  "I  will 
bring  you  all  that  I  think  will  be  of  use  to  you." 

As  he  went  in  search  of  the  books,  brother  offi- 
cers excused  themselves  on  the  same  errand.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  old-timers  had  been  supplied 
with  more  reading  matter  than  could  be  digested 
in  a  year. 

"We  shall  be  as  poor  in  purse  as  in  comprehen- 
sion of  to-day's  world,  I  imagine,"  said  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, musingly.  "Of  course  our  pay  will  have 
been  stopped  long  ago." 

"Poor  in  purse!"  Captain  Loring  exclaimed, 
bringing  a  hand  down  heavily  on  the  table.  "I 
wish  I  had  your  prospects  of  a  rich  old  age.  Why, 
sir,  every  officer  and  man  of  you  will  be  entitled 
to  fifty  years  of  back  pay,  for  you  've  never  been 
mustered  out.  And  the  country  will  certainly 
compel  Congress  to  add  compound  interest  at  at 
least  four  per  cent." 

"Can.  that  be  so?"  murmured  Mr.  Raymond, 
looking  rather  uncomfortable. 


"Why,  it  will  mount  up  into  millions,  alto- 
gether!" cried  old  Midshipman  Dalton,  after 
doing  some  frantic  figuring  on  paper. 

"Can  that  be  so?"  repeated  Mr.  Raymond, 
glancing  at  his  astonished-looking  brother  officers. 
"Can  the  United  States  stand  such  a  drain?" 

"Yes  !  yes  !  Of  course  it  can  !  We  are  a  very 
rich  country,  now !"  laughed  Captain  Loring. 
"But,  gentlemen  of  the  Tccumscli,  as  our  guests 
must  all  be  mentally  tired,  I  ask  you  to  take  them 
above  for  a  turn  in  the  deck  air." 

"We  can't  seem  to  pick  up  any  craft  between 
here  and  Rio  that  has  a  wireless  installation,  sir," 
reported  Ensign  Waite,  approaching  his  com- 
mander. The  guests  stared  so  curiously  at  that 
that  they  had  to  listen,  with  heads  that  must  have 
throbbed,  to  the  wonderful  story  of  the  wireless 
telegraph. 

Captain  Loring  arranged  with  Lieutenant  Ray- 
mond to  have  both  vessels  now  shape  their  course 
toward  Rio  Janeiro. 

"From  there  we  will  cable  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,"  Captain. Loring  explained, 
and  then  remembered  that  even  the  submarine 
cable  was  new  to  these  men  of  the  Rip  Van 
Winkle  man-o'-war. 

The  guests  were  now  taken  to  the  turrets  to 
inspect  the  great  rifled  guns,  the  wonderful  aim- 
ing mechanisms,  the  range-finders,  and  electric 
firing  apparatus.  These  men  of  the  Old  Navy 
gazed  with  awe  even  at  the  hoisting  of  massive 
ammunition  from  the  depths  of  this  steel  mon- 
ster. The  torpedo-tubes  and  the  great  Whitehead 
messengers  of  destruction  almost  made  them 
shudder.  The  twentieth-century  engine-room 
fascinated  them.  They  saw  a  thousand  wonders 
and  new  inventions  in  quick  succession,  and  tried 
to  comprehend  each  new  marvel,  yet  cried  out 
that  they  could  not. 

"We  shall  suffer  collapse  if  you  show  us  more 
to-day,"  urged  Lieutenant  Raymond,  with  a 
wavering  smile.  "Wre  have  been  asleep  for  fifty 
years !  Now,  by  the  great  Paul  Jones,  it  will  take 
us  another  fifty  to  wake!" 

"We  will  lunch,  then,"  suggested  Captain  Lor- 
ing, and  led  the  way  once  more  to  the  ward-room. 
Through  the  meal  the  seven  guests  sat  in  an  al- 
most stunned  silence.  They  were  doing  their 
best  to  recollect  what  they  had  heard  and  seen  of 
naval  progress  in  fifty  wonder-filled  years. 

"With  your  approval,  sir,  we  shall  return  to 
our  ship,  to  think  over  what  has  come  to  us  to- 
day," proposed  Lieutenant  Raymond,  when  lunch- 
eon was  over.  "And  to  rest,"  he  added,  truthfully. 
"You  will  understand,  sir,  when  we  say  that  our 
heads  never  seemed  so  near  to  bursting.  But  we 
shall  be  glad,  sir,  if  as  many  of  you  as  possible 
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will  board  us,  at  dark,  and  dine  with  us  on  the     war's    decks    with    an    intense    glow.      A    cry    of 
simple  fare  of  which  we  have  an  abundance."  amazement    and    even    fear    went    up    from    the 

That  invitation  was  gladly  accepted.  Most  of  white-haired  old  sailors  forward  They  turned 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Tccumsch  spent  a  their  faces  from  this  brilliant  glare,  strangest  of 
good  deal  of  the  afternoon  gazing  across  at  the     all  equipment  wonders  of  a  modern  sea-fighter. 

The  leave-taking  between  visiting  officers  and 
f  their  hosts  was  simple  but  affecting.     Then,  in  a 

reverent   silence   the   younger,  nattier   men   went 
over  the  side  into  the  steam-launch. 

For    some    time    there    was    complete    silence 


drowsy    black    hull    of    the    Ncponsct 
along  over  the  ground-swell. 

Never  had  any  officer  of  the  big  white  battle- 
ship sat  at  a  simpler  meal  than  the  guests  of  the 
evening  partook  of  aboard  the  old  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle man-o'-war.  The  meats  were  unfamiliar  flesh 
that  had  been  hunted  far  below  the  Antarctic 
Circle,  though  most  of  the  vegetables  were  ordi- 
nary. There  was  wheat  bread,  though  of  a  pe- 
culiar flavor. 

After  dinner  it  needed  but  a  bare  hour  for  the 
guests  to  see  the  little  that  was  to  be  seen  aboard 
the  old  Neponset.  To  modern  eyes  it  was  a  primi- 
tive wooden  ship.  The  furnaces  under  the  boilers 
would  burn  either  wood  or  coal.  Mr.  Raymond 
explained  that  they  were  now  burning  the  former 
but  had  coal  in  reserve.  The  cannon  were  of  the 
eld  smooth-bore  type;  the  few  shells  in  the  maga- 
zine were  worthless  from  age. 

Just  as  the  Tecnmseh's  officers  stepped  out  upon 
deck,  accompanied  by  their  hosts,  the  great  elec- 
tric search-light  of  the  white  battle-ship  turned 
its  glaring  eye  on  them,  flooding  the  old  man-o'- 
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"THE    GUESTS   SAW   A    THOUSAND    NEW   INVENTIONS. 

among  the  Tccumsch  group.  Finally  Mr.  Stay- 
ton,  the  executive  officer,  said :  "It  was  the 
men,  not  the  machines,  that  made  the  Old  Navy 
great !" 

The  course  for  the  night  had  been  arranged 
between  the  respective  commanding  officers.    The 
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vessels  were  to  keep  as  close  together  as  wisdom 
in  ship-handling  permitted.  But,  as  it  happened, 
by  six  bells,  long  before  midnight,  the  sky  had 
darkened  so  as  to  blot  out  of  sight  the  stars.  A 
half-hour  later  a  gale  suddenly  arose  that  quickly 
gave  the  officers  of  both  ships  all  they  wanted  to 
think  about.  It  was  like  a  veritable  West  Indian 
hurricane,  with  a  roaring  wind  and  blinding 
sheets  of  rain,  so  that  in  a  jiffy,  as  it  seemed, 
each  vessel  lost  sight  of  the  other's  lights.  At 
first,  the  old  ship's  whistle  could  be  heard  in  an- 
swer to  the  Tccumsch's  deep-throated  notes. 
Then  even  the  husky  old  whistle  ceased  as  a 
sound  of  near-by  presence.  No  officer  on  the 
Tecumsch  slept  that  night.  The  raging  winds 
and  waters  gave  even  the  modern  cruiser  a  strug- 
gle for  life,  and  every  man  had  to  be  at  his  post. 
And  the  dawn  brought  no  relief,  for  nothing 
could  be  seen  even  a  few  ship-lengths  away 
through  the  solid  wall  of  fiercely  driven  rain. 
But,  about  three  hours  after  daylight,  the  storm 
abated,  and  then  the  Tccumsch's  officers  swept 
the  sea  in  vain  with  their  glasses.  The  Ncponsct 
had  vanished. 

Captain  Loring  searched  unceasingly  for  three 
days.  His  officers,  well-nigh  sleepless,  shared 
the  stern  vigil  with  him.  The  Ncponsct  was  not 
seen  again,  nor  was  a  single  piece  of  wreckage 
found. 

"I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  those  grand  old  fel- 
lows going  to  the  bottom!"  said  Captain  Loring, 
that  night,  when  he  dined  in  the  ward-room. 

"Do  you  know,  sir,"  smiled  Mr.  Thornton, 
wistfully,  "I  ve  just  a  notion  that  neither 
the  Ncponsct  nor  the  crew  went  under  the 
waves?" 


"Why,  what  else  can  have  befallen  them,  sir?" 
demanded  the  captain  of  his  young  subordinate. 

"Well,  sir,"  went  on  the  ship's  historian,  slowly, 
"you  remember  how  awed  those  fine  old  men  felt 
over  the  way  the  world  has  gone  ahead  since  their 
day.  Then,  too,  they  did  n't  have  any  compre- 
hension of  how  our  country  has  grown.  Why, 
sir,  officers  and  men  alike  seemed  absolutely 
scared  at  thought  of  coming  back  into  a  world 
and  life  that  were  utterly  strange  to  them!" 

"So  you  think  —  " 

"Think?"  cried  Mr.  Thornton,  while  his  brother 
officers  gazed  at  him  with  varying  emotions. 
"Why,  sir,  it  looks  to  me  like  a  nine-to-one  chance 
that  the  Ncponsct  did  weather  that  gale.  She 
was  old,  but  had  been  admirably  kept  up.  So,  sir, 
what  more  likely  than  that  the  gale  gave  those 
splendid  old  fellows  the  impulse  to  put  about  and 
make  off  back  to  their  cove  at  820  South?  They 
knew  that  their  naval  hulk  and  their  report  were 
almost  worthless  to  the  country;  they  felt  awed, 
exiled,  and  behind  the  times ;  they  were  certain 
that  none  of  their  old  comrades  still  lived  nor 
the  relatives  they  had  once  known.  I  overheard 
one  of  them  say  as  much  to  a  comrade." 

As  Thornton  ceased,  there  was  a  very  long  pause. 

Who  knew?  It  seemed  sacrilege  merely  to 
guess.     The  captain  rose  slowly. 

"Any  orders,  sir?"  asked  the  lieutenant. 

"Keep  to  the  course,  Mr.  Wildman.  We  will 
put  in  at  Rio  Janeiro  and  cable  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. I  fear  we  are  going  to  have  a  hard  time 
finding  people  to  believe  us  when  the  whole  story 
is  told.  But — for  ourselves — we  shall  always 
treasure  loving  thoughts  of  those  fine  men  of 
the  Old  Navy !" 


MY  WOODLAND  FRIENDS 

BY  GERTRUDE  CROWNFIELD 


As  I  go  singing  all  alone 

Down  woodland  paths,  so  green  and  cool, 
That  wind  through  flickering  sun  and  shade, 

By  rushing  brook    or  silent  pool, 


And  in  some  dim  and  shadowy  cove, 
The  wild  Lobelia,  naming  red, 

Stands  listening  on  its  slender  stem, 
Or  waves  a  welcome  from  its  bed. 


The  tall  trees  seem  to  bend  their  tops, 
The  pine-cones  tumble  at  my  feet, 

The  nodding  ferns  stand  quietly, 
As  though  they  wished  my  song  to  greet , 


The  squirrel  peeps  from  out  the  leaves, 
The  sun  comes  stealing  through  to  see 

Who  dares  to  hush  the  wild  bird's  song 
And  saunters  by  so  carelessly. 


So  as  I  wander  all  alone 

Through  dusky  paths  that  bend  and  wind, 
I   move   amid   a    company 

Of   wildwood   friends,   most  dear   and  kind. 


BREAKFAST  ON  THE  PIAZZA. 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    EDMUND    C.  TARBELL. 

Photograph,  copyright,  1905,  by  N.  E.  Montross. 

(See  page  862.) 
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AIR-SHIPS 


BY  DAY  ALLEN  WILLEY 


We  use  the  word  "air-ship"  for  the  various  de- 
signs of  mechanism  by  which  a  man  can  move 
through  the  air ;  but  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
term  cannot  be  found  in  the  dictionaries,  so 
recently  has  it  been  coined.  And  in  any  case  it 
is  a  word  that  seems  misleading;  for  the  name 
"ship"  is  associated  with  something  that  has  sails. 
The  air-ship,  as  we  know  it,  is  usually  a  bag  con- 
taining gas  or  hot  air,  which  is  driven  in  various 
directions  by  an  engine  and  steered  like  a  boat, 
with  a  rudder.  It  is  useless  without  its  gas-bag, 
and  cannot  be  kept  in  the  air  merely  by  its  ma- 
chinery. Really  the  aeroplane  can  more  correctly 
be  called  an  air-ship,  because  it  has  wings  or  sails 
against  which  the  air-currents  press  and  thus  aid, 
not  only  in  holding  it  above  the  ground,  but  in 
giving  it  motion. 

If  we  call  the  aeroplane  an  air-ship,  it  is  not  a 
new  idea  by  any  means;  for  as  far  back  as  1879 
—  nearly  thirty  years  ago  — Victor  Tatin,  a 
French  scientist,  made  one  which  went  through 
the  air  at  the  speed  of  twenty-five  feet  a  second, 
or  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  a  minute.  As  those 
were  the  times  when  the  modern  gas-engine,  such 
as  we  use  in  the  automobile  and  "power-boat," 
was  unknown,  compressed  air  was  the  motive 
force.  It  passed  from  an  air-chamber  into  two 
propellers    which    forced   the    aeroplane   through 


the  atmosphere  as  a  boat  goes  through  the  water. 
This  air-ship,  which  made  its  successful  flight  at 
Meudon,  near  Paris,  had  two  "wings"  of  light  silk 
stretched  on  wooden  frames  which  kept  them 
distended.  These  wings  or  sails  could  be  turned 
in  different  directions  like  the  sails  of  a  yacht, 
only,  instead  of  being  arranged  up  and  down  or 
in  a  vertical  direction,  they  were  nearly  hori- 
zontal. 

It  is  worth  while  to  describe  Tatin's  air-ship 
because  'nearly  all  which  have  since  been  tried 
have  been1  modeled  with  sails  or  wings.  Of 
course,  each  type  is  different  from  its  fellows,  but 
usually  in  the  number  and  shape  of  the  sails.  No 
man  has  invented  a  type  which  is  without  them, 
but  the  inventor  has  wrought  such  wonders  with 
the  engine  that  a  motor  has  recently  been  built 
in  Europe  which  actually  has  a  power  equal  to 
the  strength  of  a  hundred  horses.  The  ordinary 
steam-engine  of  this  force  would  weigh  so  much 
that  it  could  not  be  used  for  even  the  automobile, 
saying  nothing  of  air  navigation ;  but  this  Euro- 
pean model  is  so  very  compact  and  light  that  two 
men  can  easily  carry  it  on  their  shoulders.  This 
is  because  it  requires  no  heavy  cylinders  or  boiler, 
which  would  be  needed  if  it  was  operated  by 
steam.  No,  its  energy  all  comes  from  the  explo- 
sion of  gas.     It  has  little  tanks  or  cylinders  into 
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each  of  which  a  tiny  spray  of  gasolene  or  some 
other  inflammable  oil  is  thrown,'  mixed  with  air. 
This  vapor  is  fired  by  sparks  from  an  electric 
battery.  As  it  explodes  it  generates  a  gas  so 
powerful  that  a  little  of  it  has  as  much  strength 
as  a  much  larger  volume  of  steam  — a  strength 
that  sends  the  motor-car  whizzing  along  the 
highway  at  the  speed  of  an  express-train,  and  the 
power-boat  rushing  through  the  water  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  to  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

Yes,  the  vapor  engine,  or  whatever  you  choose 
to  call  it,  has  done  more  to  make  the  real  air-ship 
a  practical  device  than  anything  else ;  but  until 
recently,  only  the  craft  which  had  the  gas-bag 
was  capable  of  going  into  the  air  and  making 
a  journey  of  more  than  a  few  miles,  in  spite  of 
the  hundreds  of  kinds  of  wings  and  engines  that 
have  been  fashioned.  A  few  of  those  who  would 
navigate  the  air  as  the  sailor  navigates  the  sea, 
have  tried  both  the  wings  and  the  gas-bag.  San- 
tos Dumont,  the  young.  Brazilian  who  has  made 
himself  famous  by  what  is  termed  the  "dirigible 
balloon,"  has  experimented,  with  the  "flying-ma- 
chine" or  aeroplane  as  well,  but  the  greatest  dis- 
tance he  has  ever  gone  is  only  a  few  feet  com- 


wings  so  that  they  could  fly  like  a  bird.  Go- 
ing to  this  out-of-the-way  corner  of  North  Caro- 
lina to  keep  the  rest  of  the  world  from  knowing 
of  their  experiments,  they  made  several  gliding- 
machines,  as  they  called  them  — boxes  of  light 
canvas  held  in  shape  by  wooden  sticks.  These 
were  open  at  the  sides  and  not  unlike  the  box- 
kites  which  are  so  much  in  use  nowadays.  Fas- 
tening a  box  upon  his  shoulders  one  of  the 
brothers  would  make  a  running  start  on  the  crest 
of  a  sand-hill  and  leap  from  the  top  with  the 
wind  facing  him.  This  plan  was  so  successful 
that  one  of  the  Wrights  made  a  flight  of  three 
hundred  feet  before  he  again  touched  the  ground. 
The  trials,  however,  led  them  to  give  up  the  idea 
of  flying  like  a  bird  without  some  other  force 
than  air-pressure,  so  they  designed  several  little 
engines  for  their  aeroplanes,  and  with  the  aid  of 
one  of  these  they  traveled  a  distance  of  over  a 
mile  without  touching  the  earth,  and  "flew"  as 
high  as  sixty  feet  above  it. 

The  Wrights  have  designed  types  of  aeroplanes 
for  use  in  France  as  well  as  the  United  States. 
The  American  design  was  accepted  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  military  purposes  after  it 


BALDWIN  S    DIRIGIBLE    (OR 

pared  with  his  balloon  flights.  One  of  the  first, 
if  not  the  first,  successful  aeroplane  to  be  built 
in  the  United  States  was  that  with  which  the 
Wrights  "flew"  about  a  mile  above  the  bleak  sand 
beach  of  Cape  Ffatteras,  North  Carolina.  The 
two  brothers,  who  lived  in  the  city  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  became  convinced  that  they  could  construct 
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had  made  an  aerial  voyage  lasting  over  an  hour, 
and  at  an  elevation  at  times  of  250  feet  above  the 
earth.  In  September,  1908,  Orville  Wright  per- 
formed this  successful  feat  with  Lieutenant  Frank 
P.  Lahm,  the  aerial  expert,  as  a  passenger.  This 
aeroplane,  which  is  the  most  practical  design 
which  has  yet  been  built  in  America,  is  forty  feet 
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STEERING    AN    AIR-SHIP    UPWARD    BY    SHIFTING    THE    MAN  S    WEIGHT    ALONG    THE    CAR    FRAME. 


in  length.  Its  weight  without  passengers  is  850 
pounds,  including  a  gasolene  motor  having  the 
power  of  forty  horses,  which  has  driven  it 
through  the  air  at  the  rate  of  thirty-nine  miles  an 
hour — the  speed  of  a  fast  railway  train. 

Besides  the  box-kite  there  is  the  old-fashioned 
design  still  used  by  the  boys  fond  of  kite-flying. 
This  is  the  kind  where  two  sticks  are  fastened 
in  the   form  of  a  letter   X  and  a  crosspiece  at- 


will  easily  lift  a  man  into  the  air,  so  much  strength 
has  it.  Taking  Professor  Bell's  idea,  the  late 
Professor  Langley,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion at  Washington,  designed  a  flying-machine 
with  three  or  four  wings  made  up  of  kite-cells  of 
the  tetrahedral  form.  This  made  a  flight  over 
the  Potomac  River  but  fell  into  the  water  and 
was  ruined.  In  France  a  score  of  other  inventors 
have  tried  to  excel  the  achievement  of  Santos  Du- 


TWO    AIR-SHIPS    STARTING    FOR    A    RACE. 


tached,  the  upper  opening  of  the  X  being  smaller 
than  the  lower.  That  great  scientific  kite-maker, 
Professor  Alexander  Bell,  as  described  in  St. 
Nicholas  for  October,  1907,  has  changed  this 
form  into  what  he  calls  the  tetrahedral  kite,  which 


mont,  but,  as  we  have  already  stated,  no  machine 
has  yet  been  tried  which  would  remain  in  the 
air  more  than  a  short  time,  and  the  distance  cov- 
ered has  been  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the 
voyages  of  the  dirigible  balloons. 
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A  simple  explanation  of  "dirigible"  is  con- 
tained in  the  word  "steerable."  The  dirigible 
balloon,  which  is  what  most  people  mean  when 
they  say  air-ship,  is  simply  a  balloon  which  can 
be  directed  — its  movements  guided  and  con- 
trolled so  that  it  travels  in  the  direction  desired 
by  the  aeronaut  or  navigator.  It  is  just  as  much 
of  a  balloon  as  those  which  rose  above  the  earth 
in  the  days  when  the  great  bags  were  driven  here 
and  there  before  the  air-currents,  and  a  man  who 


call  the  stern.  The  great  French  bag  called  La 
Patrie  was  of  this  pattern,  as  it  was  believed  that 
the  smaller  bags  aided  to  steady  the  larger  one 
when  in  motion,  and  permitted  the  steersman  to 
guide  it  more  accurately  with  the  rudder. 

Below  the  gas-bag,  however,  are  many  differ- 
ent contrivances.  Of  course  there  is  the  engine, 
possibly  two  or  three,  if  the  air-craft  is  very 
large.  The  basket  in  which  aeronauts  of  former 
days  usually  ascended  is  replaced  by  a  car  which 
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chanced  to  be  in  the  "basket"  or  perhaps  hanging 
on  the  trapeze-bar  had  no  control  over  them  ex- 
cept to  open  the  gas-valve  and  lower  himself  by 
allowing  the  contents  of  the  bag  to  escape.  The 
shape  of  the  bag,  however,  has  been  greatly  al- 
tered. It  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  huge  cylin- 
der, narrowing  gradually  to  a  blunt  point  at  each 
end,  the  greatest  thickness  of  the  cylinder  being 
over  the  machinery.  The  reason  why  the  bag  of 
the  modern  balloon  is  shaped  like  a  cigar  or 
banana  is  because  it  offers  less  resistance  to  the 
air  when  moving  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
Sometimes  three  or  four  smaller  bags  are  at- 
tached to  the  rear  end  or  what  the  seaman  would 


may  be  partly  inclosed  in  glass  as  a  protection 
from  the  weather.  A  narrow  platform  extending 
beneath  the  center  of  the  bag  allows  the  naviga- 
tor to  reach  his  engine  and  his  ballast-bags  hang- 
ing in  rows  in  the  rigging,  and  from  this  platform 
he  may  move  the  huge  rudder  by  means  of  the 
ropes  or  wires  which  extend  from  it  to  the  plat- 
form. 

Running  this  sort  of  an  air-ship  is  very  much 
like  running  an  automobile,  except  that  the  navi- 
gator must  keep  his  craft  far  enough  aloft  as 
well  as  headed  in  the  right  direction ;  but  by 
moving  enough  weight  beneath  the  back  part  of 
the  bag  he  can  throw  the  front  end  at  an  upward 
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incline  and  thus  ascend  as  he  goes  forward.  If  Lake  Constance,  Switzerland,  was  about  420  feet 
he  wants  to  descend  he  can  reverse  the  position  long  and  was  driven  by  two  engines  having  the 
of  the  weight  or  release  some  of  the  gas  by  open-  combined  power  of  no  less  than  170  horses,  while 
ing  the  valve  in  the  bag.  Should  he  wish  to  the  great  bag  contained  when  filled  375,000  cubic 
ascend  vertically,  he  can  do  like  the  old-time  aero-     feet  of  gas.     This  air-ship  in  its  trials  rose  to  a 

height  of  over  1000  feet 
above  Lake  Constance, 
carrying,  not  only  the  ma- 
chinery, but  twelve  passen- 
gers, and  while  in  the  air 
moved  forward  at  a  rate  of 
over  thirty  miles  an  hour, 
the  navigator  turning  it  in 
circles  and  guiding  it  as 
easily  as  the  motorist  guides 
his  touring-car  on  the 
ground.  While  this  craft 
met  with  an  accident  and 
was  destroyed,  another  of 
the  same  model  has  since 
been  completed  that  ex- 
celled its  performances. 

Several  of  the  European 
countries  have  designed 
dirigible  balloons  to  be 
used  for  military  purposes. 
The  one  designed  in  Eng- 
land is  called  Nzilli  Secun- 
dus,  and  after  being  com- 
pleted made  a  trip  from 
Farnsborough,  where  it 
was  constructed,  to  the  city 
of  London,  circling  around 
several  towers  in  the  city 
naut— throw  over  the  sand-bags.  The  engine  and  finally  returning  to  its  starting  point.  La  Patrie, 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  balloon,  which  is  usu-  the  French  air-craft,  also  made  several  journeys  ot 
ally  large  enough  to  hold  it  in  the  air  with  the     the  same  length  guided  without  difficulty,  but,  un- 


COUNT    ZEPPELIN  S    EARLIER   AIR-SHIP,  MORE    THAN1   400    FEET    LONG 
Photographed  in  flight  by  E.  Frankl,  Berlin. 


passengers,  even  should  it  break  down  or  stop 
from  some  other  cause.  It  may  be  of  five  or  ten 
or  more  horse-power,  but  it  is  always  sufficiently 
powerful  to  whirl  the  big  wooden,  canvas,  or 
aluminium  blades  of  the  propeller  which,  fas- 
tened underneath  the  rear  of  the  bag,  does  the 
same  duty  in  the  air  that  the  screw  of  the  ocean 
liner  does  far  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
With  its  assistance  the  air-ship  may  travel  at  a 
rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  or  more,  even 
against  the  wind. 

The  most  successful  dirigible  balloon  was  proba- 
bly the  Zeppelin,  so  called  from  its  inventor.  It 
was  by  far  the  greatest  air-ship,  if  it  may  be 
termed  such,  yet  constructed,  while  it  had  a 
record  for  attaining  the  greatest  speed  and  lift- 
ing the  heaviest  load  yet  borne  aloft.  Count  Zep- 
pelin is  a  German  officer  who  has  spent  several 
years  in  studying  the  problem  of  air  navigation. 
His  air-ship,   which   was   built   on   the   shore   of 


fortunately,  broke  from  its  fastenings  and  was  car- 
ried out  to  sea  some  time  ago.  The  United  States 
has  several  types  of  war  balloons  and  has  recently 
asked  inventors  to  plan  air-ships  which  can  be 
used  for  military  purposes.  American  genius, 
however,  has  been  successful  in  building  models 
which  are  as  practical  as  any  of  the  European 
types.  One  of  the  first  to  be  completed  was  the 
design  of  Dr.  William  A.  Baldwin,  which  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Oregon  Exposition  in  1905.  With 
it  Roy  Knabenshue  described  circles  in  the  air, 
moved  over  the  city  of  Portland,  and  returned  to 
the  place  where  the  air-ship  had  risen  from  the 
exposition  grounds.  Since  then  Mr.  Knabenshue 
and  other  navigators  have  guided  their  crafts 
through  the  air,  some  of  them  manoeuvering  over 
the  city  of  New  York  itself. 

The  latest  design  of  Dr.  Baldwin's  air-ship  has 
been  accepted  by  the  United  States  Government 
for  military  service. 


TWO  AMERICAN  CONQUERORS  OF  THE  AIR 

BY  C.  H.  CLAUDY 

WITH    PHOTOGRAPHS    OF  THE   WRIGHT   AEROPLANE    IN    MOTION 


Almost  every  boy  knows  the  names  of  the  Amer- 
ican? Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright,  and  their  aero- 
plane which  has  astonished  the  whole  world. 

It  consists  of  two  surfaces  of  cloth,  stretched 
on  wooden  frames  and  held  apart  by  struts,  a 
horizontal  rudder  in  front,  a  vertical  one  behind, 
and   an   engine   driving   two  propellers;    there   is 


hand  planes  will  move  as  one,  and  so  that  the  two 
left-hand  ones  will  move  as  one.  When  the 
right-hand  ends  arc  bent  or  warped  tozvard  the 
earth,  the  left-hand  ends  of  the  planes  are  bent 
or  warped  away  from  the  earth.  Both  ends  of 
both  planes,  of  course,  warp  in  either  direction  at 
will,  but  the  ends  warp  always  together.     By  a 


From  photographs  by  Hollmger. 


ORVILLE    WRIGHT. 


WILBUR    WRIGHT. 


nothing  particularly  startling  about  this.  The 
meat  of  the  invention  lies  in  the  shape  of  the  sur- 
faces and  the  fact  that  this  shape  can  be  altered 
in  the  air. 

Both  ends  of  both  planes,  that  is,  the  frames  on 
which  the  cloth  is  stretched,  are  movable,  not 
upon  hinges  but  by  bending  the  frames  them- 
selves, that  is,  bending  under  pressure,  just  as  a 
rattan  cane  bends.  A  simple  system  of  chains 
and  wires  and  a  lever  controls  this  bending  or 
"warping"  of  the  planes,  so  that  the  two  right- 
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second  lever,  the  rear  or  vertical  rudder-planes 
are  turned  very  much  as  a  rudder  is  turned  in  the 
water.  Still  a  third  lever  operates  the  front  or 
horizontal  rudder-planes,  which  steer  the  air-ship 
toward  or  away  from  the  ground. 

It  has  been  known  for  years  and  years,  even 
before  Lilienthal  gave  his  life  to  prove  it,  that  a 
certain  surface  of  a  certain  form  would  support 
a  man's  weight  in  the  air  if  it  is  kept  going  not 
slower  than  at  a  certain  speed.  To  keep  up  the 
speed,  a  motor  and  propellers  are  used  instead  of 
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THE    WRIGHT    AEROPLANE    IN    FULL    FLIGHT    AT    FORT    MYER; 


THE    WRIGHT   AEROPLANE    APPROACHING. 


the  napping  stroke  of  the  bird.  But  the  balancing  ! 
There  was  the  difficulty  of  the  whole  matter ! 
Lilienthal  and  Pilcher,  his  pupil,  balanced  them- 
selves by  throwing  their  weight  from  side  to  side 
as  they  hung  to  their  "gliding  machines."  Once 
they  were  not  quick  enough,  and  their  lives  paid 
the  penalty.  Something  else  than  an  athletic 
shifting  of  weight  was  necessary. 

That  something  else  the  Wright  brothers  found. 
When  they  are  in  the  air  and  a  gust  or  a  puff  of 
wind,  or  a  shifting  of  their  own  position,  or  any 
other  cause  makes  the  machine  tip,  a  lever  is 
moved,  and  two  planes  warp  down  a  little  on  the 
end  that  is  canting  toward  the  earth.  At  the 
same  instant  the  two  opposite  ends  warp  up.  The 
ends  which  warp  down  immediately  offer  more 
resistance  to  the  air  through  which  they  are  mov- 
ing ;  the  ends  which  move  up  offer  less.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  machine  ceases  its  tipping  and 
rights  itself.  Before  it  tips  the  other  way  the 
lever  is  moved  so  that  the  air-ship  again  moves 
forward  on  an  even  keel.  In  going  around  a 
corner,  the  trouble  with  aeroplanes  has  hitherto 
been  a  "skidding"  through  the  air,  a  sliding  away 
from  the  true  course,  somewhat  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  a  boat  will  not  sail  well  across  the  wind 
without  a  center-board.  Now,  when  the  Wright 
machine  is  to  go  around  a  corner,  simultaneously 
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with  the  shifting  of  the  rear  rudder  the  planes 
are  warped  to  such  an  extent  that  the  whole  ma- 
chine cants  over  and  goes  around  the  corner  lean- 
ing against  the  wind,  just  as  a  bicycler  takes 
a  curve  leaning  against  the  centrifugal  force. 

There  does  not  appear,  as  yet,  any  limit  to  the 
things  which  these  two  unassuming  American 
gentlemen  can  do  with  their  machines.  They 
seem  to  go  at  almost  any  speed  they  please,  stay 
up  about  as  long  as  the  fuel  for  their  motor  holds 
out,  and  perform  any  sort  of  evolution.  Only 
one   serious   accident   has   marred   their   success, 


and  that  was  owing  to  a  weakness  of  the  struc- 
ture, not  of  the  machine's  principle. 

The  world  needs  flying-machines  for  many  pur- 
poses—and one  of  them  may  well  be  to  make  war 
so  terrible  that  no  nation  will  ever  fight. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  all  who  know  them, 
know  of  them,  have  seen  them  fly,  or  heard  of 
their  conquests,  here  and  abroad,  that  the  best 
and,  indeed,  the  only  really  successful  conqueror 
of  the  air,  thus  far,  is  the  invention  of  two  Amer- 
ican men  who  are  now  themselves  the  foremost 
flyers  of  the  whole  world. 
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Chapter  XVIII 


CONSPIRATORS 


"Douglas,  that  's  going  to  sail  like  a  dream!" 

"Like  a  nightmare!"  Douglas  corrected.  He 
was  busy  with  wood  and  cotton  cloth  over  the 
model  of  a  toy  canoe,  to  the  building  of  which 
he  devoted  his  leisure  moments. 

"You  're  going  to  turn  out  an  inventor — I  know 
you  are!"  said  optimistic  Jean.  "Some  day  you  '11 
build  a  toy  canoe  that  '11  beat  all  the  others 
they  've  ever  made,  and  make  your  fortune!" 

"I  wonder  if  I  could  make  a  hit  with  this  toy 
canoe,"  said  Douglas.  "It  would  help  me  out  a 
good  bit." 

"You  '11  earn  enough  here  this  summer  to  get 
to  school  this  year,  won't  you?" 

"I  can  get  to  night  school  all  right." 

"Night  school !  Why,  what  '11  you  have  to  do 
that  for?" 

"Because  I  '11  have  to  work  through  the  day," 
he  replied.  "I  can  get  a  place  in  a  store  easy 
enough,  and  pay  my  board  that  way." 

"How  much  will  your  board  cost?"  asked  Jean. 

"Oh,  about  a  hundred." 

"Mercy !  But  you  're  saving  up  six  dollars  a 
week  here,  you  told  me.  And  you  '11  be  here 
till-?" 

"Till  September  15th,"  said  Douglas.  "I  '11 
have  sixty-six  dollars  by  that  time." 

"Why,  that  is  n't  much  more  than  half-  your 
board !  But  there  are  the  twenty-five  Court  gave 
you  for  your  canoe." 

"I  had  to  use  that  to  pay  back  a  man  in  Algon- 
quin. He  lent  me  twenty-five  after  Father  died — 
when  I  was  coming  here." 

"Oh,  Douglas,  it  '11  be  just  horrid  for  you  to  go 
to  night  school  and  work  all  day  in  a  store ! 
You  '11  kill  yourself  !" 

"I  would  n't  be  good  for  much  if  I  was  n't 
tough  enough  for  that,"  answered  Douglas. 

"I  'm  going  to  ask  Father  to  help  him,  when  he 
comes  on,"  thought  Jean,  as  Douglas  ran  off  in 
answer  to  a  call  to  launch  a  canoe.  "But,  oh, 
dear,  that  won't  be  till  October,  and  it  's  so  long 
to  wait !" 

A  letter  from  Jean's  parents  was  due,  and  it 
arrived  the  next  morning  and  sent  her  darting 
through  the  camp  to  find  Carol.  "Carolie,  I  'm 
going  to  have  a  canoe  of  my  own !"  she  cried. 

"Jean!     How   perfect!"    exclaimed    Carol. 


"Yes.  It  's  a  birthday  present  ahead  of  time  ! 
Father  says  he  knows  I  'd  rather  have  a  canoe 
than  anything  else,  so  he  's  giving  me  my  present 
now  instead  of  in  October.  He  's  sent  word  to 
Mr.  McLean— that  's  his  partner  here  — to  send 
me  thirty-five  dollars  to  buy  one.  Now  you  '11 
have  the  Hist-o-Hist,  and  I  shall  have  my  canoe, 
and  we  can  go  out  together.  Is  n't  it  the  loveliest 
thing  that  ever  happened!" 

"I  should  think  it  was !  He  's  a  daddy  worth 
having!"  said  Carol.  "You  deserve  a  canoe  — 
you  've  worked  so  hard  learning  to  paddle,  and 
you  do  it  so  splendidly  now.  Let  's  get  Cecily 
and  Douglas  to  go  with  us  over  to  Crystal  Lake, 
and  we  '11  pick  out  a  beauty  for  you." 

"I  do  hope  Mr.  McLean  '11  hurry  up  and  send 
the  money,"  said  Jean.  "I  want  to  have  all  the 
time  I  can  to  paddle  my  own  canoe.  Oh,  my 
daddy  's  such  an  old  darling !  I  must  write  to 
him  this  minute."  And  setting  off  at  her  usual 
whirlwind  pace,  she  ran  pell-mell  into  Douglas's 
toy  canoe,  which  lay  on  the  ground  awaiting  its 
builder.  Happily  no  damage  was  done,  but  when 
she  had  smoothed  the  crumpled  sail,  she  went  on 
slowly,  with  a  thoughtful  wrinkle  in  her  forehead. 

When  the  afternoon's  mail  brought  her  the  ex- 
pected check,  Jean  surprised  her  friends  by  her 
quiet  way  of  receiving  her  birthday  gift. 

A  deer- jacking  excursion  was  planned  for  that 
evening,  and  the  Hamiltons  and  several  guides 
were  to  come  with  skiffs  and  lanterns  to  take  the 
Huairarwee  campers  out  on  the  bloodless  hunt. 
Night  fell ;  the  stars  began  to  twinkle  between 
clouds  that  promised  showers  before  morning, 
and  while  the  other  girls  were  having  an  im- 
promptu dance  in  the  bungalow,  Jean  ran  down 
to  the  beach  on  an  errand  of  her  own.  Presently 
a  small  sun  shining  out  in  the  gloom,  and  a  manly 
baritone,  a  boyish  treble,  and  a  sweet  contralto, 
singing  "Here  's  to  Good  Old  Yale,"  announced 
that  Court  and  Rose,  with  one  of  the  Talcott  boys, 
were  rowing  toward  Huairarwee  with  a  jack- 
lantern  at  their  bow. 

"Well,  the  deer  are  all  ready  for  us,"  said  Court, 
as  he  stepped  ashore  and  helped  his  sister  out. 
"I  've  rounded  up  all  the  crack  herds  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  and  they  're  waiting  for  us  with  their 
company  smiles  on." 

"I  '11  go  and  tell  the  girls  we  're  here,"  said 
Rose,  starting  up  the  path  toward  the  camp. 

Ted  busied  himself  tying  the  boat,  and  Jean 
seized   the   opportunity   to   whisper   to   Court,   "I 
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want  to  speak  to  you  about  something.  It  's  a 
secret.     I  can't  tell  anybody  but  you." 

"Whew!  that  's  a  compliment!"  said  Court.  "I 
feel  my  head  expanding." 

A  second  sun  shone  out  over  the  dark  water, 
and  they  heard  a  whistle  like  a  screech-owl's  cry. 

"Oh,  that  's  Douglas!"  said  Jean.  "Come  into 
the  boat-house  quick — he  must  n't  hear  for  the 
world  !" 

"The  plot  thickens !  I  'm  getting  excited,"  re- 
marked Court.  "Ted,  I  have  something  to  see 
Jean  about.  You  stay  here  and  patrol  the  coast." 
He  hurried  with  the  eager  girl  into  the  safe  re- 
treat of  the  boat-house. 

"We  're  all  right  here,"  said  he.  "Go  ahead. 
I  '11  be  an  oyster." 

"I  don't  want  to  tell  Carol  till  I  've  done  it, 
because  I  'm  afraid  she  '11  stop  me  off,  and  I  do 
want  to  help  him !"  began  Jean. 

"First-rate  policy !  Do  what  you  want  first, 
and  ask  advice  afterward— that  's  my  way !"  said 
Court.     "Him  means  Tony  Harrel,  of  course." 

"No,  indeed!  It  's  Douglas!"  laughed  Jean. 
"He  is  n't  earning  half  enough.  He  '11  have  only 
sixty-six  dollars  saved  when  his  work  's  over  this 
summer,  and  his  board  in  the  city  is  going  to  cost 
him  a  hundred ;  so  he  says  he  '11  have  to  work  in  a 
store  next  winter,  and  just  go  to  night  school." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Court.  "He  's  going  to 
find  it  pretty  uphill  work,  I  'm  afraid." 

"But  if  he  gets  thirty-five  more,"  Jean  went  on, 
"that  '11  be  one  hundred  and  one  dollars,  and  then 
he  can  pay  his  board  and  go  to  day  school,  and 
won't  have  to  work.  And  I  'm  sure  he  ought  to 
get  ten  dollars  for  his  toy  canoe  — it  's  such  a 
beauty.  That  '11  help  to  buy  him  some  new 
clothes." 

"That  sounds  like  good  arithmetic,"  Court  as- 
sented. "But  as  to  the  toy  canoe  business,  why, 
as  we  say,  he  'd  better  not  take  an  inventory  of  his 
gallinaceous  fowls  till  they  've  passed  the  egg- 
shell stage.  And  where  are  the  thirty-five  coming 
from?" 

"Here  they  are !"  said  Jean,  triumphantly,  hold- 
ing out  the  precious  check.  "It  's  my  birthday 
present.  Father  meant  me  to  buy  a  canoe,  but  I 
know  he  '11  let  me  spend  it  any  way  I  like.  So 
won't  you  please  take  it  and  get  it  cashed  and 
give  Douglas  the  money,  without  telling  him 
where  it  comes  from?  He  won't  take  it  if  /  give 
it  to  him.    Will  you  please?" 

Her  earnest,  pleading  look  would  have  made  it 
hard  to  refuse  her  anything.  Court  looked  down 
at  her  with  a  new  expression  in  his  merry  face. 
But  he  hesitated.  "Jean,  you  ought  not  to,"  he 
said.  "It  's  too  much,  and  it  's  your  birthday 
present.      You   must  n't   give  it  away   like   that. 


We  '11  find  some  way  to  set  Douglas  on  his  feet 
without  spoiling  your  birthday.  He  's  got  to  rough 
it,,  anyhow.     It  '11  make  a  man  of  him." 

"It  '11  spoil  my  birthday  if  I  don't  do  it,"  Jean 
declared.  "Please,  Court !  I  thought  you  'd  help 
me,  because  you  bought  his  canoe,  and  you  're  all 
the  time  doing  things  for  people.  Mrs.  Brook! 
says  so." 

"Oh,  my  great-aunt  's  going  to  foot  all  my  bills 
you  know,"  said  Court,  who  had  had  to  make  con- 
stant reference  to  Miss  Van  Courtlandt's  legacj 
since  the  forest  festival  had  left  him  bankrupt. 
Jean,  you  re  a  trump  to  want  to  do  it,  but  you 
ought  not  to,  really.  Your  father  wants  you  t( 
have  the  canoe,  and  you  want  it  like  everything, 
too,  I  know  you  do !  Douglas  would  n't  have  you 
spend  your  money  on  him  for  a  good  deal !" 

"But  he  won't  know  it  's  my  money !  And  I 
don't  want  a  canoe  half  as  much  as  I  want  to  help 
him,  really  and  truly  and  honestly !  I  'm  going  to 
give  the  money  to  Douglas  anyway — only  I  don't 
know  how  I  can  do  it  unless  you  '11  help  me." 

Court  looked  at  her  with  an  odd  smile.  "Has  n't 
that  pin  something  to  do  with  it?"  he  asked,  lay- 
ing a  finger  on  the  sword  Caritas. 

Jean  nodded  with  an  answering  smile. 

"All  right.  I  '11  do  it,"  said  Court.  "And  I  11 
tell  Douglas  your  great-aunt  sent  it.     Shall  I  ?" 

"I  'm  afraid  he  'd  guess,  then,"  laughed  Jean. 

"Well,  suppose  we  don't  give  it  to  him  till  the 
fall.  He  won't  need  it  till  then,  and  you  '11  be 
safe  out  of  the  way  by  that  time,  so  he  can't  give 
it  back !" 

"That  's  a  fine  idea!"  said  Jean,  delighted. 
"But  please  take  the  check  now  and  keep  it  for 
me,  won't  you?  The  girls  will  just  try  to  make 
me  buy  the  canoe  if  /  keep  it." 

"All  right.  I  '11  give  you  a  receipt  for  it. 
You  '11  have  to  indorse  it,  though.  Here  's  my 
fountain-pen.    Write  your  name  across  there." 

Jean  wrote  her  name  on  the  back  of  the  check. 
"Thank  you  ever  so  much !"  she  said,  gratefully. 
"I  'm  so  glad  you  '11  help  me." 

Her  confederate  gave  her  a  brotherly  pat  on 
the  shoulder.  "Jean,  I  'm  proud  to  know  you !" 
He  took  the  slim  little  hand  in  his  big  strong  one 
and  shook  it  heartily.  "But  we  '11  have  to  come 
out  of  hiding  now,  if  we  don't  want  to  be  caught !" 

"You  won't  tell  a  soul,  will  you?"  Jean  asked. 

"Mum  's  the  word  !" 

They  stole  out  of  their  covert  in  the  nick  of 
time.  Douglas  had  landed  already.  Jack  was 
putting  in  to  port ;  the  rest  of  the  guide-boats 
were  following  in  his  wake;  and  the  Huairarwee 
girls  were  hurrying  down  to  the  dock. 

"Dandy  dark  night  for  it,  is  n't  it?"  said  Doug- 
las to  Jean.     "We  can  get  close  up  to  the  deer. 
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"Where?"  asked  Jean,  under  her  breath. 

She  flashed  her  jack  forward.  There,  with  their 
feet  in  the  ripples,  stood  the  doe  and  her  twin 
fawns.  Dazzled  by  the  strange  light,  the  wild 
mother  and  her  children  waited  motionless,  as  if 
the  lantern  were  Medusa's  head  and  had  turned 
them  into  stone.  Their  smooth  coats  looked  white 
as  snow,  as  the  light  shone  upon  them,  and  Jean 
wished  that  they  would  stay  spellbound,  that  she 
might  stroke  the  pretty  heads  of  those  bewitching 
babies.  But  any  sign  betraying  the  human  beings 
behind  that  blinding  glare  would  have  sent  the 
trio  bounding  back  into  the  depths  of  the  woods ; 
and  the  canoe  passed  on,  leaving  the  doe  and 
fawns  to  wonder  at  the  next  lantern,  which  was 
Betty's. 

A  two-year-old  buck— a  most  graceful  young 
prince  of  the  forest— gazed  fascinated  at  their 
light,  a  half-mile  farther  on;  and  as  many  as  six 
deer,  in  all,  rewarded  their  search  before  they 
finally  turned  homeward. 

Thunder  was  growling  as  the  party  came  skim- 
ming back  toward  Huairarwee,  and  a  pelting 
shower  broke  over  them  just  as  the  girls  reached 
their  tents.  Once  safe  under  the  canvas:  there 
was  no  temptation  to  step  out  again  into  the  rain ; 
but  Carol,  as  she  turned  to  put  out  her  light,  saw 
an  envelop— pierced  through  with  the  point  of 
an  umbrella— intrude  itself  under  her  tent-flap. 
Opening  it,  she  read: 

Dear  Big  Sister:  I  can't  go  to  bed  without  telling  you, 
because  I  never  keep  any  secrets  from  yon.  I  'm  not  going 
to  buy  a  canoe,  after  all.  Don't  tell  any  one,  but  I  gave 
my  check  to  Court  to-night,  and  he  is  going  to  give  the 
money  to  Douglas  after  we  have  gone  away,  to  help  him 
through  school  next  winter.  Please  don't  try  to  make  me 
take  it  back  again,  for  I  won't  do  it. 

"Jean." 

Presently  an  envelop  came  riding  into  Jean's 
tent  on  an  umbrella  tip,  and  the  note  that  she 
found  in  it  said : 

Darling  Little  Sister  :  The  sacrifice  is  worthy  of 
the  queen!  You  and  I  together  will  get  Douglas  through 
school  somehow    won't  we?     Good  night  and  a  kiss,  from 

"Carol." 

Chapter  XIX 
the  runaway 

"You  dear  old  Cyclone !  I  wish  they  'd  let  me 
ride  you  some  day !  You  behaved  beautifully 
with  Carol.  You  'd  be  just  as  good  if  /  was  on 
your  back,  would  n't  you,  beauty?"  Jean  stood 
holding  the  bridle  of  Court's  mettlesome  horse 
and  playing  with  the  jet-black  mane. 

Cyclone  had  completed  his  post-graduate  course, 
and  Carol  had  ridden  him  and  enjoyed  a  glorious 
gallop.     Moreover,  a  riding  mania  had  developed 
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as  soon  as  the  girls  had  learned  that  there  were 
saddle-horses  to  be  hired.  Three  horses,  war- 
ranted gentle  as  kittens,  were  regularly  engaged, 
and  weekly  riding  parties  were  now  the  rule,  the 
girls  taking  turns.  Jean  had  had  a  pony  before 
she  came  to  school  and  could  ride  well,  but  so  far 
her  turn  had  not  come,  and  now  she  looked  long- 
ingly at  Eunice,  Nancy,  and  Helen,  whom  Court 
and  Jack  were  helping  to  the  saddles  of  Butter- 
cup, Prince,  and  Bess. 

A  fishing  excursion  was  on .  foot,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  a  cavalcade  set  forth  for  Shadow 
Brook,  famous  for  its  trout.  Douglas  drove 
Fraulein  and  ten  jolly  young  campers  in  a  four- 
seated  wagon,  while  Miss  Hamersley  and  Carol 
were  in  charge  of  two  surreys.  Court  on  Cy- 
clone and  Jack  on  Tom  Clinton's  Dandy  es.- 
corted  the  three  girls  on  horseback.  A  journey 
over  hilly  roads  brought  the  party  to  a  farm, 
where  the  horses  were  left,  and  then  came  a 
tramp  through  the  woods  to  the  brook. 

Two  hours  of  whipping  the  stream  were  re- 
warded with  a  fine  catch.  At  noon  a  bonfire  was 
built,  panful  after  panful  of  trout  set  sizzling, 
and  luncheon  laid  out  on  a  rock  by  the  brookside. 
The  deliciously  crisped  little  fish  were  pronounced 
the  best  ever  fried ;  but  none  of  them  did  Jean 
count  as  the  result  of  her  angling.  She  had,  to 
be  sure,  landed  one  little  red-speckled  beauty,  but 
her  heart  had  so  smitten  her  at  its  pathetic  floun- 
dering that  she  had  restored  it  to  the  water,  re- 
fusing to  bereave  any  more  Shadow  Brook 
families. 

Then  came  a  shooting  match,  for  Carol  and 
Douglas  had  brought  their  rifles.  Carol,  Court, 
and  Jack  were  all  good  shots,  but  Douglas  took 
the  prize.  After  beating  all  the  rest  at  the  hun- 
dred-yard range,  he  pinned  a  piece  of  birch-bark 
to  a  tree  and  fired  at  a  distance  of  twenty  yards. 
It  looked  like  poor  marksmanship  when  his  first 
shot  pierced  the  bark  near  the  top  instead  of  in 
the  center,  as  Jean  had  hoped;  but  his  next  was 
cleverly  put  directly  below  the  first,  the  third  and 
fourth  each  exactly  under  the  last. 

"Hold  up,  Scotchy !  You  're  wasting  shot," 
said  Jack.  But  Douglas  continued  to  blaze  away, 
and  presently  Jean,  standing  at  his  side,  beheld  a 
large  J  on  the  birch  target. 

"Go  it,  old  Hawkeye !"  laughed  Court,  and 
Douglas  did  "go  it,"  until  a  perfectly  formed  L 
appeared  beside  the  J. 

"How  do  you  like  my  embroidery?"  he  asked 
Jean,  presenting  her  with  her  initials. 

To  Jean  that  target  was  a  precious  trophy,  and 
she  tucked  it  safely  away  in  her  luncheon  basket, 
resolved  that  it  should  have  an  honored  place  in 
Castle  Afterglow  next  fall. 
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It  was  now  high  time  to  start  home,  and  they 
tramped  back  to  the  farm.  Horses  and  carriages 
were  brought  out,  and  Frances,  in  high  feather, 
was  helped  by  Jack  into  Buttercup's  saddle,  for 
she  was  learning  to  ride  and  was  to  take  Eunice's 
place  on  the  journey  back  to  camp. 

"All  aboard,  Queenie !  Hurry  up,  or  you  '11  be 
left  behind  !    Get  in  with  me !"  called  Carol. 

Jean  turned  from  the  farm-yard  fence,  through 
which  she  was  petting  two  pretty  Jersey  calves, 
to  find  that  the  wagons  were  filling.  She  climbed 
into  Carol's  surrey  beside  Dorothy  Stone,  for 
Eunice  was  already  sitting  with  the  driver. 

Carol  kept  her  bay  span,  Major  and  Billy,  at 
the  head  of  the  procession.  Jack,  on  Dandy,  led 
sorrel  Buttercup  by  a  strap,  keeping  company  with 
the  four-seater  driven  by  Douglas.  Court,  Nancy, 
and  Helen  brought  up  the  rear. 

On  the  homeward  road  the  party  suddenly  en- 
countered two  enormous  bears,  although  hitherto 
the  campers  had  penetrated  the  forests  again  and 
again  without  meeting  any  larger  beasts  than  rab- 
bits and  porcupines.  These  were  tame  bruins, 
however,  and  their  swarthy  Savoyard  masters 
were  leading  them  toward  Halcyon  Inn.  But 
wild  or  tame,  it  was  all  the  same  to  Major,  on 
whose  side  the  clumsy  creatures  came  waddling 
out  from  a  cross-road.  The  bay  span  had  been 
recommended  as  well  broken  to  automobiles,  but 
no  one  had  thought  of  inquiring  whether  they 
could  stand  another  and  very  different  test  of  a 
horse's  courage,  the  proximity  of  a  bear.  Major 
disgraced  his  military  title  by  shying  violently  to 
Billy's  side  of  the  road,  crowding  his  mate  into 
the  ditch.  This  was  too  much  for  Billy's  equa- 
nimity. Major's  jumping  and  dancing  were  in- 
fectious. Both  horses  were  now  plunging ;  a 
moment  more  and  they  were  running !  Carol 
braced  herself  and  dragged  at  the  reins  with  all 
her  might,  without  the  slightest  effect.  It  all 
happened  with  the  swiftness  of  a  dreadful  dream. 
The  terrified  girls  were  borne  onward  with  a  fury 
that  made  earth  and  sky  swim  before  their  vision. 
Trees  whirled  past,  stones  flew,  the  carriage 
bounded  from  side  to  side  and  swayed  as  if  it 
would  go  over.  Happily  the  road  was  level  for  a 
space,  but  not  far  ahead  it  descended  a  steep  hill 
to  Beaver  Bridge,  where  it  turned  sharply  at  right 
angles.  There,  unless  this  headlong  pace  could  be 
stayed  in  time,  the  runaway  must  have  a  fearful 
ending.  Carol  wound  the  reins  about  her  wrists 
and  pulled  in  with  all  her  strength.  She  might  as 
well  have  tried  to  check  the  mill-race  at  Beaver 
dam.  Eunice,  grasping  the  side  of  the  wagon 
with  one  hand,  tried  to  help  Carol  with  the  other. 
Behind  her  Jean  sat,  gripping  the  arm  of  her  seat, 
dazed  with  the  horror  of  that  frenzy  of  motion. 


"Oh,  let  's  jump!"  cried  Dorothy,  starting  up; 
and  the  impulse  to  spring  out  seized  poor  Jean 
also. 

"No,  don't  jump!"  shouted  Carol,  over  her 
shoulder.    "Sit  still !    Hold  her,  Jean  !" 

The  quick  command  brought  Jean  to  her  senses. 
It  came  from  the  girl  whom  she  had  learned  to 
cling  to  and  to  trust.  Before  Dorothy  could  throw 
herself  from  the  carriage,  Jean  flung  her  arms 
around  her  and  forced  her  back  into  her  place. 
"Sit  still,  Dorothy !  sit  still !"  she  cried.  "You  '11 
be  killed  if  you  jump!"  She  dragged  Dorothy 
down  upon  the  floor  of  the  rocking,  swaying  car- 
riage and  held  her  fast.  As  the  frightened  girl 
ceased  struggling,  there  came  a  clatter  of  hoofs 
behind.  Like  a  black  thunderbolt  Cyclone  swept 
up  alongside  the  runaway,  and  Court  seized  Billy's 
bridle. 

The  instant  that  Major  had  shied  and  plunged 
at  sight  of  the  bears  Douglas  and  Miss  Hamersley 
had  pulled  up,  telling  the  girls  to  get  out  and 
stand  by  the  roadside.  Court  ordered  Nancy  and 
Helen  to  ride  back  to  a  safe  distance,  lest  their 
horses  should  become  excited,  and  then,  putting 
Cyclone  to  the  gallop,  shot  after  the  runaway. 
Jack  dismounted  and  lifted  Frances  from  her 
horse ;  then,  vaulting  into  his  saddle  again,  he 
galloped  after  his  brother.  Douglas,  as  the  last 
girl  leaped  from  his  wagon,  sprang  down  and  held 
his  horses  with  one  hand  and  the  now  dancing 
sorrel  with  the  other.  The  bears  came  padding 
toward  them,  but  Douglas  shouted  at  their  stupid 
masters  and  finally  succeeded  in  turning  them 
back  into  the  cross-road  from  whence  they  had 
come. 

When  Cyclone  caught  up  with  the  runaway  it 
so  happened  that  the  team  had  swerved  over  to- 
ward Major's  side  of  the  road,  and  Court  had  no 
choice  but  to  dash  in  on  the  side  of  the  less  terri- 
fied animal.  Hope  filled  the  girls'  hearts  as  they 
saw  him  seize  Billy's  bridle,  but  the  clattering  up 
of  Cyclone  had  only  excited  Major  the  more. 
Taking  the  bit  in  his  teeth,  he  forced  his  mate 
along  in  a  still  madder  gallop  toward  the  pitch  of 
the  hill. 

But  Court  instantly  changed  his  tactics.  Jack 
was  within  speaking  distance  now,  and  his  brother, 
dropping  Billy's  rein,  shouted  back  to  him,  "Do 
as  you  see  me  do!"  Then,  giving  Cyclone  his 
head,  he  dashed  forward  in  advance. 

If  the  descent  of  the  hill  were  once  reached  at 
this  tremendous  pace  by  the  flying  team,  Court 
knew  that  all  chance  of  rescue  would  be  over. 
So  did  Carol,  and  strained  desperately  on  the 
reins.  To  the  four  terrified  girls  it  looked  as  if 
their  last  hope  was  gone  when  they  saw  their 
would-be  rescuer  let  go  of  Billy  and  leave  them. 
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But  the  young  man  knew  what  he  was  about,  and 
galloped  furiously  on  ahead,  followed  by  Jack, 
whose  spirited  mount  was  quite  as  swift  as  Cy- 
clone. Court  let  his  brother  come  abreast  and 
shouted  his  commands.  Suddenly,  when  they  had 
gained  about  sixty  yards  on  the  runaway,  the 
girls  saw  them  throw  their  horses  back  on  their 
haunches  and  spring  to  the  ground,  all  with  a 
'  skill  born  of  long  practice.  A  cut  from  their 
riding-crops  sent  Dandy  and  Cyclone  out  of  the 
way,  and  the  brothers  faced  about  with  arms  out- 
stretched, covering  the  whole  breadth  of  the  road. 

On  came  the  charging  horses,  the  carriage 
lurching  from  side  to  side  behind  them.  But  even 
Major  was  not  too  blind  with  crazy  terror  to  see 
the  barrier  before  him.  He  slackened  his  pace. 
In  another  instant  the  brothers,  leaping  to  either 
side  of  the  road,  sprang  for  the  bridles.  Court 
grasped  Major's;  Jack,  Billy's.  But,  agile  as  he 
was,  Jack's  boyish  strength  proved  unequal  to  the 
task.  Carried  off  his  feet,  he  lost  his  hold  and 
fell,  barely  escaping  hoofs  and  wheels.  But  the 
young  athlete  who  had  broken  Cyclone  was  cling- 
ing to  Major  with  a  grip  of  iron.  He  was  swept 
off  his  feet,  indeed,  but  nothing  could  break  his 
hold,  and  Major,  with  a  strong  man's  weight 
dragging  from  his  head,  and  with  his  nostrils 
compressed  by  sinewy  fingers,  shutting  off  his 
wind,  had  no  choice  but  to  bring  his  wild  course 
to  an  end.  Before  the  declivity  was  reached  it 
was  all  over.  Panting,  quivering,  yet  subdued, 
the  horses  stopped  and  stood  still.  Court  held 
aiid  calmed  them.  A  moment  more  and  Jack, 
too,  was  at  their  heads.    The  girls  sprang  down. 

"Oh,  Court !"  cried  Carol.  "You  've  saved  our 
lives !  How  can  we  ever  thank  you !  Are  you 
really  not  hurt?  Oh,  I  thought  you  'd  be  killed  ! 
How  did  you  do  it?    How  could  you  hold  on?" 

"Oh,  that  's  nothing  when  you  're  in  training. 
You  held  on  finely,  Carol !" 

"Eunice  helped  me  splendidly,"  said  Carol,  loyal 
to  her  chum. 

"You  were  mighty  plucky,  both  of  you!"  said 
Court.  "How  do  you  all  feel?  Pretty  badly 
shaken  up?" 

"I  'm  afraid  poor  Dorothy  is,"  answered  Eu- 
nice. "Come  and  rest  on  the  bank  till  you  feel 
better,  Dot." 

The  girls  poured  out  their  gratitude,  all  in  one 
breath,  to  the  hero  who  had  saved  them  and  the 
hero,  just  as  brave,  who  had  failed. 

"Much  good  /  was!"  growled  Jack.  "Got 
yanked  off,  the  first  thing!" 

"You  risked  your  life  to  save  us!"  said  Carol. 

"Yes,"  Jean  broke  in.  "You  were  perfectly 
splendid,  Jack!     You  jumped  right  for  Billy  and 


grabbed  him,  and  you  're  not  nearly  as  big  as 
Court!" 

"Jackyboy  's  all  right!"  said  the  taller  hero, 
slapping  his  disconsolate  brother  on  the  shoulder. 
"Half  the  battle  was  in  making  the  horses  slow 
up  before  they  got  to  us.  Did  n't  you  see  how 
Major  weakened  when  he  saw  us  standing  up  in 
front  of  him  like  two  scarecrows?" 

"Jean  's  a  heroine,  too !"  said  Dorothy.  "I 
wanted  to  jump,  but  she  dragged  me  down  on  the 
floor  and  held  me  so  tight,  I  could  n't !  She  saved 
my  life !" 

"I  wanted  to  jump,  myself,  first,"  said  Jean,  as 
Dorothy  squeezed  her  hand. 

In  a  few  moments  the  four-seater  was  brought 
up  by  Douglas,  whose  blood  had  been  all  on  fire 
to  ride  to  the  rescue.  Cecily  sprang  from  the 
carriage  first  of  all,  caught  Jean  in  her  arms,  held 
her  tight,  and  could  not  speak  a  word.  The  whole 
party  was  soon  reunited ;  but  there  was  no  driving 
home  with  the  runaway  team— the  teachers  would 
not  hear  of  it,  even  though  Court  offered  to  take 
the  reins ;  nor  would  they  allow  Frances  to  mount 
Buttercup  again.  Beyond  the  bridge  was  a  farm- 
yard, near  which  Cyclone  and  Dandy  were  found 
quietly  grazing.  There,  while  the  rest  went  on, 
with  Jack  riding  as  escort,  Carol,  Eunice,  Doro- 
thy, and  Jean  waited  with  Court,  until  Douglas 
returned  to  drive  them  back  to  camp.  Major  and 
Billy  were  left  at  the  farm  to  be  called  for  later. 

"Is  n't  somebody  going  to  ride  with  me?"  asked 
Court,  as  he  prepared  to  mount  Cyclone  and  lead 
Buttercup. 

"My  wrists  are  too  badly  strained,"  said  Carol. 
"They  have  n't  any  pull  left  in  them.  Jean  has  n't 
had  a  ride  yet.    How  do  you  feel,  Jeanie?" 

"Fine !  I  'm  all  ready !"  answered  Jean,  keyed 
up  by  the  excitement. 

"You  're  a  little  brick !"  said  Court.  "A  girl 
with  your  pluck  ought  to  be  riding  Cyclone." 

"Oh,  Court!  Really?  Will  you  let  me?"  cried 
Jean,  in  ecstasy. 

"I  think  he  's  the  horse  for  you !  I  '11  put  the 
leading-strap  on  him  — just  to  please  Fraulein, 
you  know."  Court  put  the  side-saddle  on  the  big 
black  horse,  and  changed  his  own  to  the  sorrel. 
Then  he  jumped  Jean  up  on  Cyclone's  back. 

There  was  nothing  to  fear,  for,  with  all  his  fire, 
Cyclone  was  obedient  to  his  master's  least  word ; 
and  for  Jean  that  ride  was  the  most  glorious  ex- 
perience of  that  wonderful  summer.  As  they 
neared  home  Court  undid  the  leading-strap,  and 
what  was  the  amazement  of  her  summer  sisters, 
when,  guiding  her  spirited  charger  alone,  and 
rising  lightly  to  his  swift  trot,  the  queen  of  the 
battle  maids  came  riding  into  camp ! 


(To  be  continued.) 


by  Charles  F.  Ixsto 


I  know  full  many  a  ballad  quaint  and  many  a  moving  tale, 
To  cause  your  teeth  to  stand  on  end  and  make  your  hair  turn  pale ; 
So  listen  now  with  all  your  eyes ;  you  '11  like  my  song,  I  'm  sure ; 
But  I  want  to  give  this  warning— my  memory  is  poor. 


ALLAD  0f 

FORGOTTEN 
TVlINCi 


ii 


The  fairest  name  in  chivalry  is  that  of  Count  Schedieux; 
He  was  the  boldest  golfer  that  knighthood  ever  knew; 
He  made  his  will,  then  started  out  to  golf,  one  fatal  day— 
Now,  let  me  see:  what  happened  next?— I  can't  exactly  say ! 


in 


The  children  of  the  Count  Schedieux,  what  time  he  met  his  fate, 

Were  his  sons,  who  all  were  brothers,  and  his  daughter,  who  was  eight; 

The  lawyer  had  to  read  the  will  a-standing  on  his  head, 

Because  't  was  written  upside  down.     I  've  forgotten  what  it  said. 


IV 

Do  you  know  the  stirring  tale  of  Don  Jose  de  Peppergrass, 
The  Bandy-legged  Bandit  of  the  Hokipoki  Pass? 
How  he  caught  the  Royal  Baker  and  ate  the  Royal  Tarts  ? 
I  wish  that  I  could  tell  it— but  I  forget  just  how 
it  starts ! 
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And  there  was  young  Alphonsicus,  who  ran  away  from  home 
(He  had  to  do  a  thing  that  rhymed,  and  that,  of  course,  was  "roam 
One  day,  upon  a  desert  shore,  he  found  an  iron  chest— 
Oh,  pshaw!     It  's  most  provoking!— I  've  forgotten  all  the  rest! 


VI 


The  King  of  Bungaroo,  one  day,  within  a  forest  dim 
Found  a  lion  who  was  looking  for  some  one  to  play  with  him ; 
So  they  had  a  game  of  checkers,  and  the  lion  got  a  king- 
It  's  a  shame,  but  after  that  I  can't  recall  a  single  thing ! 


VII 


That  's  a  very  touching  story  of  the  sentimental  Gump 
Who  spent  a  year  composing  his  "Sonnet  to  a  Pump" ; 
And  when  the  Queen  of  Fairy-land  had  read  that  sonnet  through- 
Well,  there,  it  's  slipped  my  memory !  — oh,  fudge,  what  did  she  do? 


VIII 


In  a  dark  and  glumpish  valley  a  deserted  castle  lies 

Which  once  was  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  Huckleberry-Pies; 

At  twelve  o'clock  precisely  they  'd  come  gliding  through  the  hall !  — 

But  why  they  glid  and  what  they  did,  I  simply  can't  recall. 


Now  I  could  keep  this  nonsense  rhyme  a-rhyming  longer  still, 
But  I  don't  want  to  bore  you— and  perhaps  you  've  had  your  fill; 
For  by  this  time  you  've  all  found  out,  I  'm  very,  very  sure, 
That— as  I  said  a  while  ago— my  memory  is  poor! 


THE  SIGNERS  OF  THE  DECLARATION 
OF  INDEPENDENCE 


BY  MARY  V.  WORSTELL 


|OW  many  boys  and  girls  who  read 
St.  Nicholas  can  tell,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  the  number  of 
men  who  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence?  There  are  doubt- 
less many  who  can  answer  cor- 
rectly, fifty-six. 

But  how  much  do  we  know  about  the  lives  and 
personalities  of  these  men?  and  have  we  ever 
stopped  to  think  what  it  meant  to  them  to  put 
their  names  to  the  most  famous  document  in  the 
history  of  our  country?  Now  and  then  we  meet 
people  who  can  say  that  they  are  descendants  of 
some  "signer,"  and  very  proud  they  seem  to  be 
of  that  fact.  They  may  well  be  proud,  for  con- 
sider for  a  moment  what  it  meant  to  sign  the 
Great  Document.  It  meant  that  the  signer  pub- 
licly proclaimed  himself  an  enemy  to  a  great  and 
powerful  king — became  a  rebel,  in  fact;  and  we 
all  know  the  fate  that  commonly  overtakes  rebels. 
To-day  we  seldom  think  of  the  trials  and  misfor- 
tunes that  followed  the  signing;  we  think  only  of 
the  glory. 

Although  George  III  paid  little  attention  to  the 
many  protests  that  had  been  presented  to  him  by 
the  colonies,  he  yet  kept  a  close  watch  on  these 
restless  subjects,  and  his  representatives  well 
knew  all  that  was  going  on. 

To  the  Second  Continental  Congress,  assembled 
in  Philadelphia  in  1776,  were  sent,  from  the  thir- 
teen original  colonies,  delegates  whose  loyalty  was 
undoubted.  Patriotism  was  not  profitable  in  those 
far-away  days.  Robert  Morris,  the  great  finan- 
cier of  the  Revolution,  sacrificed  a  large  fortune 
in  his  country's  behalf;  Thomas  Nelson,  of  Vir- 
ginia, also  lost  a  large  fortune  by  the  war;  while 
the  immortal  Samuel  Adams,  who  dedicated  his 
life  to  the  service  of  his  beloved  country,  lived 
and  died  a  poor  man. 

But  let  me  present  to  you,  very  briefly,  these 
fifty-six  men;  and  possibly,  after  this  introduc- 
tion, you  may  wish  to  know  more  of  their  lives 
and  achievements. 

GEORGIA 

Georgia  sent  three  delegates,  and  of  these  (1) 
George  Walton  was  the  youngest.  He  was  an 
ambitious  boy  who  was  apprenticed  to  a  carpen- 
ter so  niggardly  that  he  would  not  allow  the  lad 
a  candle  by  which  to  study.     Luckily,  wood  was 


plentiful,  and  by  the  light  of  a  burning  torch 
Walton  studied  hard  and  in  time  became  a  lawyer. 

(2)  Lyman  Hall  came  from  New  England.  Be- 
fore he  was  twenty-one  he  had  married  and  set- 
tled in  Georgia,  to  which  place  he  was  accompa- 
nied by  about  forty  families.  The  patriotism  of 
these  settlers  has  left  a  permanent  impress  on  the 
State,  for  its  counties  were  named  after  such 
British  statesmen  as  showed  themselves  friends 
to  the  American  colonies.  Look  them  up  on  the 
map  and  see  if  this  is  not  so.  You  will  find  also 
a  county  named  after  this  signer.  (3)  Button 
Gwinnett  was  an  Englishman  who  came  to  this 
country  when  he  was  thirty-eight  years  old.  He 
took  up  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  colonies  with 
much  enthusiasm— too  much,  in  fact,  for  he  be- 
came involved  in  a  quarrel,  and  in  the  duel  which 
followed  he  lost  his  life. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

South  Carolina  furnished  four  delegates,  among 
them  (1)  Edward  Rutledge,  who  was  the  young- 
est man  to  sign  the  Declaration,  for  he  was  only 
twenty-seven  at  the  time.  All  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina  signers— Rutledge,    (2)    Arthur   Middleton, 

(3)  Thomas  Hey  ward,  Jr.,  and  (4)  Thomas 
Lynch,  Jr.  —  came  of  wealthy  families,  and  the 
three  former  had  received  the  benefit  of  a  foreign 
education.  Three  years  after  signing  the  Decla- 
ration, Thomas  Lynch,  then  in  poor  health,  sailed 
for  France,  and  his  ship  never  was  heard  of 
again.  While  Arthur  Middleton  was  in  Phila- 
delphia, a  delegate  to  the  Second  Continental 
Congress,  he  and  John  Hancock,  with  their  fami- 
lies, occupied  the  same  house.  Both  men  were 
wealthy  and  hospitable,  and  they  drew  around 
them  a  choice  circle  of  friends.  Lynch  was  the 
only  signer  from  South  Carolina  who  did  not 
suffer  imprisonment  for  his  efforts  in  his  coun- 
try's behalf. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

North  Carolina  sent  three  delegates.  (1)  Jo- 
seph Hewes  was  born  a  Quaker;  he  was  a  man  of 
intense  patriotism,  and  in  time  he  became  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  almost  unlimited 
powers ;  and  though  to  him  the  war  meant  great 
financial  loss,  he  never  swerved  in  his  devotion 
to  his  country.  (2)  William  Hooper  was  a  Bos- 
ton man  who  was  partly  educated  by  his  father, 
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who  was  pastor  of  Trinity  Church.  Having 
studied  law,  he  settled  in  North  Carolina;  but  his 
life  in  the  new  country  proved  a  hard  one,  for 
the  only  way  of  traveling  was  on  horseback,  and 
some  of  the  courts  were  two  hundred  miles  from 
his  home.  (3)  John  Penn  was  a  bright  boy  whose 
early  education  was  neglected,  but  this  loss  was 
speedily  made  good  when  his  relative,  the  distin- 
guished Edmund  Pendleton,  placed  his  fine  library 
at  the  lad's  disposal.  John  Penn  filled  many  of- 
fices, and  on  the  return  of  peace  he  withdrew  to 
private  life,  not  enriched,  but  impoverished,  by 
the  offices  he  had  held. 

MARYLAND 

Maryland  sent  four  delegates.  (1)  William 
Paca  was  a  man  of  graceful  address  and  polished 
manners  and  came  of  a  fine  old  family,  while  (2) 
Thomas  Stone  was  a  younger  son  with  no  pros- 
pects at  all.  But  he  was  eager  for  an  education, 
and  he  secured  it  by  daily  attendance  at  a  school 
ten  miles  from  his  home.  It  would  be  easy  to 
predict  success  for  a  boy  of  such  pluck;  and  in- 
deed he  achieved  success,  for  five  times  he  was 
elected  to  Congress.  (3)  Samuel  Chase  was 
called  the  "Demosthenes  of  Maryland."  He  was 
a  fine  orator  and  a  kindly  man  as  well.  One  time, 
on  a  visit  to  Baltimore,  he  met  a  young  man  in 
whom  he  became  much  interested.  He  not  only 
placed  his  library  at  his  disposal ;  he  invited  him 
to  make  his  home  with  him.  Chase  lived  to  see 
his  generosity  justified,  for  the  young  man  was 
no  other  than  William  Pinckney,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  lawyers  our  country  has  ever  pro- 
duced. (4)  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  (and 
why  he  signed  his  name  in  that  way  you  may 
read  about  in  St.  Nicholas  for  July,  1894)  was 
one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  signers.  He  was  the 
signer  destined  to  outlive  all  of  the  others. 

DELAWARE 

Delaware  sent  three  representatives.  (1)  George 
Read  was  a  man  of  cool  and  deliberate  judgment 
in  spite  of  Irish  descent;  and  an  interesting  phase 
of  his  character  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  his  first 
act  as  a  lawyer  was  to  give  up  all  rights  to  his 
father's  estate,  declaring  that  his  education  rep- 
resented his  proper  share.  (2)  Thomas  *McKean 
was  a  truly  remarkable  man.  For  fifty  years  he 
was  in  public  life,  and  he  filled  many  prominent 
and  honorable  offices.  For  many  years  he  was 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  The  third  delegate, 
(3)  Csesar  Rodney,  chanced  to  be  in  Delaware 
when  the  Declaration  was  ready  for  signing. 
Read  was  slow  to  favor  independence,  while 
McKean  was  eager  for  it.  The  vote  of  Rodney, 
•therefore,  would  turn  the  scales  for  Delaware,  so 


McKean  sent  a  special  messenger  to  Rodney,  urg- 
ing his  immediate  return  to  Philadelphia.  The 
result  was  a  hurried  ride  on  horseback  of  eighty 
miles;  a  historic  ride,  that  has  been  told  in  spir- 
ited verse  in  St.  Nicholas  for  July,  1888.  Rod- 
ney reached  Philadelphia  just  in  the  nick  of  time, 
and  an  old  record  says  that  "he  voted  with  his 
boots  on." 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Rhode  Island  furnished  two  delegates,  (1)  Ste- 
phen Hopkins  and  (2)  William  Ellery.  Next  to 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Hopkins  was  the  oldest  man 
to  sign  the  Declaration.  Though  his  education 
was  meager,  he  was  ambitious  to  learn,  and  by 
hard  study  he  became  a  fine  mathematician  and 
surveyor.  William  Ellery  paid  dearly  for  his  con- 
nection with  the  Continental  Congress,  for  the 
British  burned  his  home,  and  other  property  of 
his  was  seriously  damaged. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Of  New  Hampshire's  three  delegates,  two  were 
physicians.  When  (1)  Dr.  Matthew  Thornton 
was  only  thirty-one  he  took  part  in  the  famous 
capture  of  Louisbourg  by  Pepperel  and  Warren, 
assuming,  with  success,  the  medical  care  of  the 
New  Hampshire  division.  (2)  Dr.  Josiah  Bart- 
lett  was  an  energetic  man  whose  profession  could 
not  keep  him  out  of  political  life.  During  the 
sixty-six  years  of  his  life  he  did  the  work  of  a 
dozen  men.  (3)  William  Whipple  began  his  life 
under  unfavorable  circumstances,  for  he  was  a 
sailor,  and  before  he  was  twenty-one  he  was  in 
charge  of  a  vessel  engaged  in  importing  slaves. 
But  this  life  was  soon  given  up,  and  he  rendered 
fine  service  in  Congress,  where  his  knowledge  of 
naval  affairs  proved  valuable  on  various  com- 
mittees. 

CONNECTICUT 

Connecticut  furnished  four  delegates.  (1)  Oli- 
ver Wolcott  came  of  a  famous  Connecticut  family 
and  was  destined  for  the  medical  profession.  But 
he  soon  abandoned  medicine  for  politics  and  mili- 
tary life,  and  quickly  rose  to  distinction.  (2) 
William  Williams  was  a  nephew  of  Colonel  Eph- 
raim  Williams,  who  founded  Williamstown  and 
Williams  College.  With  this  uncle,  William  Wil- 
liams, while  still  a  young  man,  made  a  journey  to 
Lake  George,  and  the  glimpse  of  military  life 
under  British  officers  that  this  afforded  served  to 
strengthen  his  wish  for  independence. 

Connecticut  may  well  be  proud  of  (3)  Samuel 
Huntington  and  (4)  Roger  Sherman,  for  the  first 
was  a  farmer's  son,  yet  so  eager  was  he  for  an 
education  that  he  not  only  acquired  it,  but  he  held 
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high  offices.  In  1780  this  farmer's  son  was  Presi- 
dent of  Congress  and  later  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, while  Roger  Sherman  spent  the  first  twenty- two 
years  of  his  life  at  the  cobbler's  bench.  But  a 
book  was  always  close  at  hand,  so  that  every 
spare  moment  might  be  put  to  good  use.  He  not 
only  filled  many  public  offices;  he  was  one  of  the 
five  appointed  to  draw  up  the  Declaration— a 
great  honor,  only  to  be  bestowed  on  one  of  ripe 
judgment.  John  Adams  said  that  "Roger  Sher- 
man had  a  clear  head  and  a  steady  heart,  and  was 
one  of  the  soundest  and  strongest  pillars  of  the 
Revolution." 

NEW    YORK 

New  York  sent  four  representatives.  (1)  Both 
Francis  Lewis  and  (2)  William  Floyd  were  of 
Welsh  descent,  and  both  were  made  to  suffer 
greatly  for  signing  the  Declaration,  for  their  homes 
were  plundered  and  destroyed  by  the  British.  (3) 
Lewis  Morris,  still  another  New  York  signer, 
was  made  to  suffer  also,  for  he  was  a  rich  man 
with  a  great  estate.  A  British  force  was  stationed 
near  his  home ;  nevertheless,  he  pluckily  put  his 
name  to  the  document.  In  revenge,  the  British 
burned  his  home  and  more  than  a  thousand  acres 
of  woodland.  But  the  patriotism  of  Lewis  Morris 
never  wavered,  and  in  time  his  three  sons  took  up 
arms  in  behalf  of  their  country.  The  name  of 
Livingston  has  long  been  an  honored  one  in  the 
annals  of  New  York  City.  In  1746  there  were  but 
few  in  the  whole  colony  who  had  received  a  col- 
lege education,  and  of  these  (4)  Philip  Livingston 
was  one.  After  graduating  from  Yale  College  he 
engaged  in  commerce  and  soon  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  an  ample  fortune.  At  the  age  of  forty-six 
his  health  failed,  but,  being  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, he  would  not  abandon  the  duties  of  his 
office.  He  died  while  in  office,  deeply  lamented 
by  the  young  nation  he  had  served  so  faithfully. 

NEW   JERSEY 

Of  the  five  delegates  sent  to  Philadelphia  by  New 
Jersey,  two  were  farmers,  (1)  John  Hart  and  (2) 
Abraham  Clark.  When  the  British  invaded  New 
Jersey,  Hart's  home  and  farm  were  laid  waste, 
and  Hart  himself,  then  a  man  of  seventy-one,  was 
hunted  from  place  to  place.  Tradition  says  that 
at  one  time  he  was  so  sorely  beset  that  he  was 
obliged  to  hide  in  a  dog-kennel.  It  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  he  lived  to  repair  the  damage  done  by 
his  enemies.  Abraham  Clark  was  one  of  those 
who  were  eager  for  independence,  and  he  did  all 
in  his  power  to  secure  it  for  his  country.  (3) 
Francis  Hopkinson  was  a  fine  student  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  class  that  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania ever  graduated.     No  noisy  fun  for  him, 


for,  as  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  quaintly  says  of  him, 
"his  wit  was  mild  and  elegant  and  infused  cheer- 
fulness and  a  species  of  delicate  joy  into  the 
hearts  of  all  who  heard  it."  (4)  Richard  Stock- 
ton was  a  man  of  wealth,  position,  and  culture. 
He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Princeton,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  he  conferred  a  great  favor  on  the  college 
there  when  he  induced  to  come  to  this  country  (5) 
Dr.  John  Witherspoon,  a  learned  Scottish  divine. 
Dr.  Witherspoon  was  the  only  clergyman  to  sign 
the  Declaration.  He  was  the  sixth  president  of 
Princeton  College,  and  devoted  himself  not  only 
to  the  college,  but  to  the  country  of  his  adoption, 
for  it  is  said  that  he  became  an  American  and  an 
ardent  patriot  as  soon  as  he  reached  our  shores. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania  sent  more  delegates  than  any 
other  colony— nine,  -(i)  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
the  oldest  of  all  the.  signers.  We  may  be  sure 
that  this  truly  great  man  was  a  prominent  figure 
in  that  remarkable  gathering.  Almost  as  notable 
was  (2)  Robert  Morris,  the  great  financier  of  the 
Revolution.  Though  he  was  slow  at  first  to  favor 
independence,  later  he  showed  the  truest  patrio- 
tism, for  his  financial  aid  tided  the  young  country 
over  serious  difficulties.  "The  Americans,"  says 
one  historian,  "owe  as  much  acknowledgment  to 
the  financial  operations  of  Robert  Morris  as  to 
the  negotiations  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  or  even 
to  the  arms  of  Washington."  (3)  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush  may  well  be  honored,  for  he  was  a  physi- 
cian of  high  standing;  and  in  1793,  when  Phila- 
delphia was  visited  by  yellow  fever,  and  more 
than  4500  fell  victims  in  three  months,  Dr.  Rush 
was  one  of  three  physicians  who  nobly  re- 
mained at  their  posts.  (4)  James  Wilson  was  a 
young  Scotchman  who  came  to  this  country  when 
he  was  twenty-one.  By  the  time  he  was  only 
twenty-six  he  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
Philadelphia  bar.  The  name  of  this  signer  has 
recently  been  brought  into  notice.  He  died  while 
at  Edenton,  North  Carolina,  but  in  1906  his  re- 
mains were  brought  to  Philadelphia,  where  they 
were  interred  in  the  graveyard  of  Christ's 
Church.  There  were  appropriate  ceremonies  in 
which  many  legal  and  patriotic  societies  took 
part,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the  national 
government.  (5)  George  Clymer  was  another 
delegate  of  sturdy  patriotism,  and  so  was  (6) 
James  Smith.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  genial 
disposition,  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  great 
benevolence.  (7)  George  Taylor  was  an 
Irishman,  and  came  to  this  country  to  avoid 
studying  medicine.  He  worked  in  a  foundry,  and 
after  some  years  he  became  its  proprietor.  (8) 
John    Morton    was    a    boy    who    had    but    three 
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months'  schooling,  but  this  was  followed  by  such 
wide  reading  and  study,  under  the  supervision  of 
his  stepfather,  that  in  time  he  became  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
(9)  George  Ross,  still  another  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania signers,  must  have  been  a  model  delegate, 
for  his  conduct  in  Congress  was  so  highly  ap- 
proved by  his  constituents  that  they  voted  him 
more  than  six  hundred  dollars  with  which  to  pur- 


careers  of  (3)  John  Adams  and  his  kinsman,  (4) 
Samuel  Adams,  cannot  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words.  John  Adams  was  a  man  of  marvelous 
industry,  serving  in  Congress  on  no  less  than 
ninety  different  committees.  He  was  twice  Vice- 
President  before  filling  the  Presidential  chair  for 
one  term ;  and  the  closing  years  of  his  busy  and 
useful  life  were  brightened  by  watching  the  ca- 
reer  of   his    son,   John   Quincy   Adams,   who,   in 


"SIGNING    OF    THE    DECLARATION    OF    INDEPENDENCE."       PAINTED    BY    JOHN    TRUMBULL. 
John  Hancock  is  seated  at  the  table  on  which  rests  the  Declaration.     Near  him,  standing,  are  Jefferson,  Adams, 

Franklin,  Sherman,  and  Livingston. 


chase  a  piece  of  silver.     But  Ross  was  as  modest 
as. he  was  loyal,  and  he  refused  the  gift. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The  five  delegates  from  Massachusetts  Bay 
formed  a  famous  group.  ( 1 )  Elbridge  Gerry 
was  in  public  life  many  years.  From  the  time 
when  he  first  took  his  seat  in  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine, 
till,  as  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  under 
Madison,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  the  story 
of  his  life  is  the  story  of  devotion  to  country. 
(2)  Robert  Treat  Paine  was  born,  so  the  chroni- 
clers tell  us,  "of  pious  and  respectable  parents." 
He  entered  Harvard  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
on  graduating  he  taught  school  for  a  time  in  or- 
der to  earn  enough  money  to  study  law,  and  in 
time  he  won  distinction  as  an  able  lawyer.  The 
Vol.  XXXVI.- 101. 


time,  also  became  President — a  wonderful  record 
only  equaled  by  the  Harrisons  of  Virginia.  John 
Adams  was  said  to  have  "the  clearest  head  and 
the  firmest  heart  of  any  man  in  Congress."  Sam- 
uel Adams  embarked  for  a  time  in  commerce,  but 
this  proved  as  disastrous  as  his  political  life  was 
brilliant.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  wish  for  in- 
dependence, and  this  so  irritated  Governor  Gage 
that  he  issued  his  celebrated  proclamation  in 
which  he  promised  pardon  to  all  who  would  lay 
down  their  arms,  "excepting  only  from  the  benefit 
of  such  pardon  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Han- 
cock." He  held  many  honorable  offices  in  the 
young  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  time  he 
succeeded  John  Hancock  as  Governor.  He  died 
in  his  eighty-second  year,  a  very  poor  man.  In 
fact,  he  has  been  called  "the  poor  gentleman." 
But    now    his    country   glories    in    his   illustrious 
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THE  PORTRAITS  OF  THE  56  SIGNERS  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
(Arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  From  the  Emmet  collection,  New  York  City) 
1.  John  Adams.  2.  Samuel  Adams.  3.  Josiah  Bartlett.  4.  Carter  Braxton.  5.  Charles  Carroll.  6.  Samuel 
Chase.  7.  Abraham  Clark.  8.  George  Clymer.  9.  William  Ellery.  10.  William  Floyd.  n.  Benjamin 
Franklin.  12.  Elbridge  Gerry.  13.  Button  Gwinnett.  14.  Lyman  Hall.  15.  John  Hancock.  16.  Benjamin 
Harrison.  17.  John  Hart.  18.  Joseph  Hewes.  19.  Thomas  Heyward,  Jr.  20.  William  Hooper.  21.  Ste- 
phen Hopkins.  22.  Francis  Hopkinson.  23.  Samuel  Huntington.  24.  Thomas  Jefferson.  25.  Francis  Light- 
foot  Lee.  26.  Richard  Henry  Lee.  27.  Francis  Lewis.  28.  Philip  Livingston.  29.  Thomas  Lynch,  Jr. 
30.  Thomas  McKean.  31.  Arthur  Middleton.  32.  Lewis  Morris.  33.  Robert  Morris.  34.  John  Morton. 
35.  Thomas  Nelson.  36.  William  Paca.  37.  Robert  Treat  Paine.  38.  John  Penn.  39.  George  Read. 
40.  Caesar  Rodney.  4r.  George  Ross.  42.  Benjamin  Rush.  43.  Edward  Rutledge.  44.  Roger  Sherman. 
45.  James  Smith.  46.  Richard  Stockton.  47.  Thomas  Stone.  48.  George  Taylor.  49.  Matthew  Thornton. 
50.  George  Walton.  51.  William  Whipple.  52.  William  Williams.  53.  James  Wilson.  54.  John  Witherspoon. 
55.  Oliver  Wolcott.     56.     George  Wythe. 
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name  and  record.  (5)  John  Hancock  was  a  born 
leader,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  immortal  Second  Continental 
Congress.  Though  a  rich  man,  he  was  a  sincere 
patriot,  for  when  it  was  proposed  to  bombard 
Boston,  he  gave  a  prompt  and  hearty  assent, 
though  it  would  have  caused  his  financial  ruin. 
He  loyally  declared  that  his  private  fortune  should 
on  no  occasion  oppose  an  obstacle  to  the  liberties 
of  his  country.  Of  all  the  signatures  on  the 
Declaration,  we  recall  Hancock's  first;  for  he 
said,  when  he  wrote  his  name,  — he  wrote  with 
unusual  distinctness,  — that  "George  III  might 
read  it  without  spectacles."  Hancock  was  Gov- 
£rnor  of  Massachusetts  for  many  years. 

VIRGINIA 

The  Virginia  signers  all  came  of  prominent  fami- 
lies. (1)  Carter  Braxton  was  educated  at  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College,  and  this  was  followed  by 
a  three  years'  sojourn  abroad.  On  his  return  he 
was  drawn  into  local  politics,  and  for  many  years 
he  was  a  notable  figure  in  the  history  of  his  col- 
ony. (2)  Benjamin  Harrison  entered  public  life 
while  he  was  still  a  young  man.  Great  Britain 
recognized  his  influence  and  sought  to  con- 
ciliate him,  but  his  patriotism  was  sturdy 
and  he  was  not  to  be  bought  over.  In  time 
he  became  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  a  popular 
one  he  proved.  (3)  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.,  was  one 
of  the  richest  men  in  Virginia,  in  those  far-away 
days.  Like  Carter  Braxton,  he  was  born  to 
wealth,  zvA  his  education  was  completed  in  Eng- 
land. One  incident  of  his  life  shows  us  how  true 
a  patriot  he  was,  for  when  he  was  in  command  of 
the  State  militia  at  Yorktown  it  was  thought  that 
a  decided  advantage  might  be  gained  by  bombard- 
ing his  home.  He  at  once  directed  the  gunners 
to  attack  it,  saying,  "Spare  no  particle  of  my 
property  so  long  as  it  affords  comfort  or  shelter 
to  the  enemies  of  my  country."  In  this  he  fol- 
lowed Hancock's  unselfish  example.  The  name 
of  Lee  has  been  an  honored  one  in  Virginia  for 
many  years.  (4)  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee  was  a 
close  personal  friend  of  Washington,  and  though 
he  cared  little  for  public  life,  he  did  not  shirk  its 
duties.  For  seven  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  and  for  four  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress.  In  his  own 
home  he  was  always  the  charming  host,  the  bright 
and  witty  companion,  the  self-forgetting  friend. 
His  more  brilliant  brother,  (5)  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  was  so  gifted  an  orator  that  he  was  called 
"the  Cicero  of  America."  He  was  always  eager 
for  complete  independence,  and  so  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  it  was  this  ardent  patriot  who 
was  the  first  to  propose  that  "these  united  colo- 


nies are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  inde- 
pendent States."  This  was  immediately  seconded 
by  that  other  ardent  lover  of  liberty,  John  Adams. 
Jefferson  alludes  to  Lee  as  "eloquent,  bold,  and 
ever  watchful  at  his  post."  (6)  Chancellor 
George  Wythe  was  a  famous  figure  in  the  early 
history  of  Virginia.  He  was  born  to  wealth,  he 
was  finely  educated,  and  in  time  he  won  high  dis- 
tinction at  the  bar.  But  to-day  he  is  recalled  as 
the  wise  teacher  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Both 
master  and  pupil  signed  the  Great  Document. 

In  thinking  of  the  Declaration,  one  name  al- 
ways stands  out  like  a  great  mountain  peak,  tow- 
ering above  all  others— the  name  of  (7)  Thomas 
Jefferson;  for  it  was  this  gifted  man  who  drew 
up  the  document,  and  he  did  it  with  such  skill  that 
hardly  a  word  of  it  was  changed.  As  Richard 
Henry  Lee  was  the  first  to  make  a  motion  sug- 
gesting independence,  it  would  have  been  the 
usual  and  courteous  thing  to  make  him  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  draw  up  the  document.  But 
Lee  was  suddenly  recalled  to  his  Virginia  home, 
and  so  it  seemed  only  fair  to  assign  the  delicate 
task  to  some  other  delegate  from  the  same  colony. 
Jefferson  was  no  orator,  but  he  had  already  earned 
an  enviable  reputation  as  a  writer  of  important 
state  documents.  So  to  him  was  assigned  the 
delicate  but  momentous  task.  How  well  he  per- 
formed we  may  know  from  the  fact  that  his  four 
associates  could  suggest  only  a  very  few  changes. 

Many  of  the  signers  reached  high  offices  in 
the  young  republic.  Many  became  governors  of 
the  new  States,  and  two  were  elevated  to  the 
Presidency,  Jefferson  and  John  Adams.  One  truly 
remarkable  fact  may  be  recalled  in  connection 
with  these  two,  namely,  that  both  men  died  on 
the  same  day;  and,  what  was  still  more  remark- 
able, they  died  just  fifty  years  to  a  day  after  the 
united  colonies  were  declared  independent, 
namely,  on  July  4,  1826.  And  when  they  passed 
away  there  was  but  one  signer  living,  the  venera- 
ble Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  who  survived 
Jefferson  and  Adams  for  six  years,  for  he  lived 
to  be  ninety-six  years  old. 

And  who  shall  describe  the  actual  signing  of 
the  Great  Document !  We  can  imagine  these  fine 
and  courtly  gentlemen  going,  one  by  one,  to  the 
broad  table  which  may  be  seen  to-day  in  Indepen- 
dence Hall.  William  Ellery,  one  of  the  Rhode 
Island  delegates,  afterward  declared:  "I  placed 
myself  beside  the  Secretary  and  eyed  each  closely 
as  he  affixed  his  name  to  the  document.  Un- 
daunted resolution  was  displayed  in  every  coun- 
tenance." It  was,  indeed,  the  proudest  moment 
in  the  lives  of  these  fearless  men  who,  believing 
in  the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  hazarded 
lives  and  fortunes  in  the  great  name  of  Liberty. 
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Of  all  the  people  on  parade 

There  's  none  of  them  so  grand 

As  the  gallant  tall  Drum-Major 
Who  walks  before  the  band. 

He  whirls  his  staff  up  in  the  air, 
And  does  n't  seem  to  try. 

He  always  leads  the  big  parade 
On  the  great  Fourth  of  July. 
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As  the  gallant  tall  Drum  Major 
Who  walks  before  the   band. 
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THE    DRUM-MAJOR 

The  officers  must  loudly  shout, 
Commands  along  the  way; 

He  only  lifts  his  stick  to  have 
The  band  begin  to  play. 


He's  greater  than  the  generals, 
The  captains,  and  the  rest ; 

He  marches  more  majestically 
And  is  far  better  dressed. 

So  when  I  'm  big  and  strong  and  tall 
I  '11  wear  the  bearskin  hat; 

I  '11  look  to  be  full  eight  feet  high, — 
And  maybe  more  than  that. 
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TheSoldier 


A  soldier  is  the  grandest  man 
That  ever  yet  was  made; 

He's  valiant  on  the  battle-field, 
And  handsome  on  parade. 


By  strict  attention  to  my  drill 
It  should  not  take  so  long 

For  me  to  be  an  officer, 

When  I  am  big  and  strong. 


A  soldier  is  the   grandest  man 
Thai   ever  yet  was  made ; 
He's   valiant  on  the  battle  field, 
And   handsome  on  parade. 


Then  when  my  country  needed  me, 

In  case  of  war's  alarms, 
I'd  run  and  get  my  uniform 

And  call  the  boys  to  arms. 

With  sword  in  hand  I'd  lead  the  charge- 
My  orders  I  would  yell 

Above  the  noise  of  cannon's  roar 
And  storms  of  shot  and  shell. 

We'd  dash  upon  the  frightened  foe, 

As  "Teddy"  did,  of  yore, 
Who  took  that  hill  while  covered  with 

Dust,  victory  and  gore. 


With  banners  gay,  while  bugles  play, 
We'd  seek  our  native  land; 

Upon  a  horse  I'd  ride  that  day 

The  GENERAL    IN   COMMAND. 


CAPTAIN  CHUB 


BY    RALPH    HENRY    BARBOUR 


CHAPTER    XVII    (Continued) 
KEEPING   STORE 

"Where  's>  Mrs.  Peel?"  the  customer  demanded 
of  Harry. 

"She  's  gone  away  to  visit  her  sister,  who  is  ill 
at— at  somewhere  down  the  river.  She  's  left  us 
in  charge  of  the  store  until  her  niece  comes.  Can 
I  do  anything  for  you  ?" 

"Humph !"  said  the  woman.  "She  always  was 
crazy.  Well,  I  want  two  quarts  of  onions,  but  I 
guess  I  can  get  them  myself,  young  lady." 

"Oh,  Chub  will  serve  you,"  said  Harry,  sweetly. 
"Chub,  please  measure  two  quarts  of  onions  for 
this  lady." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Chub.  He  got  a  paper 
sack  and  found  the  wooden  measure.  "Two 
quarts,  Madam?" 

"That  's  what  I  said,"  replied  the  woman, 
sourly.  "And  I  don't  want  all  the  little  runts 
there  are,  either.  Mr.  Benson  said  last  week  that 
he  never  seen  meaner-lookin'  onions  than  what  I 
got  here." 

"Oh,  I  think  these  will  suit  you,"  said  Chub, 
filling  the  measure.  "Let  me  see  now."  And 
Chub  studied  the  figures  on  the  paper  bag  which 
lay  on  top  of  the  basket.  "Two  quarts  will  be 
sixty  cents,  Madam." 

"Sixty  cents !"  almost  shrieked  the  woman. 
"You  must  be  crazy.  I  never  paid  more  than  five 
cents  a  quart  in  all  my  born  days !" 

Chub  looked  inquiringly  at  Harry. 

"What  is  the  price  on  them,  Chub?"  she  asked. 

"It  says  thirty  cents,  and  two  quarts  at  thirty 
cents—" 

"Thirty  cents  a  peck,  you  stupid!"  said  the 
woman. 

"It  does  n't  say  so,"  Chub  demurred,  doubtfully. 

"It  does  n't  say  whether  they  're  thirty  cents 
a  pint  or  thirty  cents  a  bushel,"  answered  the  cus- 
tomer, acidly,  "but  onions  are  sold  by  the  peck." 

"Well,  maybe  you  're  right,"  said  Chub.  "So 
if  you  '11  take  a  peck  we  '11  call  it  thirty  cents — " 

"I  don't  want  a  peck.  Who  ever  heard  of  any 
one  buying  a  whole  peck  of  onions  at  once?" 

"But  you  just  said  that  they  were  always  sold 
by  the  peck,  and  if  that  's  so—" 

"I  meant  they  were  always  priced  by  the  peck, 
and  if  you  had  the  sense  of  a  goose  you  'd  know 
something  about  it !" 

"I  think   she  must  be  right,   Chub,"   observed 
Harry.    "Thirty  cents  seems  a  lot  for  onions." 
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"Well,  all  right,"  answered  Chub,  cheerfully. 
"Thirty  cents  a  peck  it  is,  Mrs.  Bronson." 

"My  name  's  Benson,"  replied  the  woman, 
tartly.  "I  hope  for  Mrs.  Peel's  sake  that  her 
niece  will  come  soon."  She  held  out  her  hand 
for  the  onions.    "These  go  down  to  my  account." 

"Sorry,"  returned  Chub,  "but  Mrs.  Peel  told  us 
explicitly  to  sell  only  for  cash." 

"But  I  tell  you  I  have  my  things  charged !"  said 
the  customer,  warmly. 

"I  don't  doubt  it,  Madam,  but  as  Mrs.  Peel 
would  prefer  the  money,  I  can't  charge  it." 

"Well,  I  never  heard  of  anything  so  idiotic ! 
You  give  me  those  onions,  or  I  '11  send  Mr.  Ben- 
son over  here  to  talk  to  you,  you  young  jacka- 
napes." 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Benson  if  he 
talks  interestingly,"  replied  Chub,  sweetly.  "But 
if  he  wants  the  onions  he  will  have  to  bring  eight 
cents  with  him." 

Mrs.  Benson  looked  wrathfully  from  Chub  to 
the  bag  of  onions  and  wrathfully  from  the  bag  of 
onions  to  Harry. 

"You  ain't  going  to  let  me  have  them?"  she  de- 
manded. 

"I  shall  be  glad  to,  if  you  '11  pay  cash,"  replied 
Chub.    "But  Mrs.  Peel  I  am  sure—" 

"She  '11  rue  the  day  she  left  you  young  ninnies 
in  charge  here,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Benson,  as  she 
flung  herself  out  of  the  store.  "I  was  never  so 
insulted  in  all  my  born  days !  You  wait  until  Mr. 
Benson  hears  of  this!     You  just  wait!" 

"Phew !"  breathed  Chub,  as  he  set  the  bag  of 
onions  down.  "She  has  a  horrid  disposition, 
has  n't  she?" 

"Maybe,"  said  Harry,  uneasily,  "we  ought  to 
have  let  her  have  them.  We  would  n't  want  Mrs. 
Peel  to  lose  a  customer,  would  we?" 

"The  loss  of  that  sort  of  a  customer  would  n't 
hurt  much,"  returned  Chub.  "Too  bad  we 
could  n't  make  a  sale,  though.  That  cash  drawer 
looks  mighty  empty.  Hello !  there  goes  an  auto- 
mobile.    Did  you  see  it?" 

"Yes.  Do  you— do  you  suppose  she  '11  send  her 
husband  over  ?" 

"Can't  say,"  answered  Chub,  carelessly. 

"But  he  might  be  angry  and  make  trouble." 

"Let  him  try  it,"  said  Chub,  grimly.  "I  '11  take 
care  of  him  if  he  tries  to  make  a  fuss." 

At  that  moment  a  form  appeared  at  the  door. 

"Maybe  it  's  Mr.  Benson,"  muttered  Chub,  as  he 
strolled  to  meet  him.    The  new-comer  was  a  little 
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wisp  of  a  man,  with  a  nervous  smile  and  a  diffi- 
dent manner. 

"Good  afternoon,"  said  Chub,  affably. 

"Good  afternoon,  sir ;  good  afternoon," 
squeaked  Mr.  Benson.  "Nice  weather  for  the 
time  of  year." 

"The  best  possible,"  answered  Chub,  cheerfully. 
"Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  sir?" 

"Er— if  you  please.  My  wife  sent  me  over  for 
—  for  two  quarts  of  onions.  She— she  was  over 
awhile  back  and  did  n't  have  the  money  with  her." 
He  placed  eight  cents  on  the  counter  and  smiled, 
rubbing  his  hands  nervously  together. 

"Right  here,"  said  Chub,  handing  him  the  bag. 
"Eight  cents ;  quite  correct,  thank  you.  Nothing 
else  to-day?" 

"N-nothing  else,  thank  you.     Good  afternoon." 

"Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Benson." 

When  he  had  gone,  Chub  sank  into  a  chair  and 
burst  out  laughing. 

"He  leads  a  merry  life,  Harry,"  he  gasped. 
"Would  n't  I  love  to  be  Mrs.  Benson's  husband!" 

"It  's  too  bad  to  laugh  at  him,"  replied  Harry, 
suppressing  her  owr.  smiles.  "He  looked  like  a 
very  nice  little  man." 

"Yes,  but  I  would  n't  be  in  his  boots  for  a  for- 
tune. Let  's  put  the  money  away.  That  's  sale 
number  two.  At  this  rate  we  '11  make  Mrs.  Peel 
rich  before  Jennie  comes." 

Harry  deposited  the  coins  in  the  till  and  made 
another  entry  on  her  record : 

2  quarts  of  onions, 08 

Then  she  went  back  to  her  book,  and  Chub  took 
the  chair  and  "rested."  Presently,  "I  say,  Harry," 
he  asked,  "what  's  the  price  of  that  book  ?" 

"Ten  cents,"  she  answered,  glancing  at  the  cover. 

"How  much  have  you  read  so  far?" 

"Pretty  nearly  a  third." 

"Well  we  will  call  it  three  cents'  worth  if  you 
stop  now." 

"Chub,  I  think  you  're  just  horrid!"  cried 
Harry,  vexedly.     "I  've  only  got  three  cents." 

Chub  only  grinned.  Harry  looked  hesitatingly 
at  the  book  for  a  moment,  and  then  closed  it  re- 
gretfully and  placed  it  back  in  the  window.  Chub 
took  the  three  coppers  and  dropped  them  into 
the  till.  Then  she  made  another  entry  on  the 
paper  bag  as  follows : 


One  third  of  "  The  Pirate's  Vow, 
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After  that  they  drew  their  chairs  to  the  door- 
way and  sat  and  looked  out  across  the  quiet, 
shaded  street.  There  was  n't  much  to  look  at— a 
cat  washing  its  face  on  the  side  porch  of  the  little 
white  house  opposite,  a  sparkle  of  blue  where  the 


river  was  visible  between  the  branches  of  a  tree 
and  the  corner  of  a  house  on  the  other  street,  a 
couple  of  pigeons  parading  about  in  the  road. 
Twice  an  old  man  went  by  trundling  a  wheel- 
barrow, and  twice  automobiles  flashed  along 
northward  on  the  river  road. 

"Wonder  what  time  it  is,"  murmured  Chub 
after  a  while,  as  he  drew  his  watch  out.  "Hello, 
almost  six !  I  wonder  if  one  of  us  had  n't  better 
go  back  to  the  boat  and  tell  the  rest  what  's  hap- 
pened to  us.    Maybe  they  '11  be  worried." 

"I  '11  go,"  said  Harry.  "And  I  '11  tell  them  we 
can't  be  back  until  half-past  six,  so  that  they  will 
keep  supper  for  us." 

"All  right,"  answered  Chub,  "if  you  don't  mind. 
I  '11  keep  store.  When  did  she  say  that  train  was 
due?" 

"About  six,  I  think.  She  said  Jennie  would 
surely  be  here  by  half-past." 

"Well,  only  three  quarters  of  an  hour  more. 
Don't  come  back,  Harry,  unless  you  want  to." 

"Oh,  but  I  do !  I  won't  be  more  than  ten  min- 
utes, Chub." 

"Take  your  time,"  answered  Chub,  magnani- 
mously. "I  sha'n't  be  overworked,  I  guess."  He 
settled  down  comfortably  in  his  chair  and  watched 
Harry  disappear  around  the  corner.  "My,  but 
this  is  an  exciting  town!"  he  muttered.  "I  wish 
that  cat  would  fall  off  the  porch,  or  something 
else  would  happen."  But  nothing  did,  and  pres- 
ently Harry  was  back  again,  and  the  clock  at  the 
back  of  the  store  struck  six  in  wheezy  tones. 
The  sun  was  getting  low,  and  long  shafts  of  am- 
ber light  swept  down  the  road  that  wound  up  the 
hill  toward  the  west.  A  train  whistled  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

"That  's  Jennie,"  said  Chub.  "Benny  will  be 
along  pretty  soon  now;  Caesar  and  Benny  and 
Jennie.  I  'm  fearfully  hungry.  Do  you  remember 
any  of  the  messages  Mrs.  Peel  left  for  Jennie?" 

Harry  did,  and  to  prove  it  she  enumerated 
them.    Chub  applauded  her  memory. 

"All  I  remember,"  he  said,  "was  something 
about  sparks." 

It  was  almost  twenty  minutes  later  when  the 
white  horse  and  the  dilapidated  buggy  rattled 
around  the  corner  and  pulled  up  for  a  moment  in 
front  of  the  watering-trough.  In  the  buggy  sat 
Benny  and  no  one  else.     He  grinned  joyously. 

"She  did  n't  come,"  he  announced.    "Get  up!" 

"Hold  on !"  cried  Chub,  hurrying  to  the  curb. 
"Are  you  sure  she  was  n't  on  the  train  ?" 

"Of  course  I  am." 

"Did  n't  she  send  any — any  message  or  any- 
thing?" 

"No,  not  that  I  know  of." 

"When  is  the  next  train?" 
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"  'Bout  'leven  o'clock,  I  guess.     Get  up." 

"Well,  now  what  are  we  going  to  do?"  de- 
manded Chub,  as  the  white  horse  ambled  away 
again.     Harry  shook  her  head. 

"I  'd  like  to  tell  Jennie  what  I  think  of  her," 
said  Chub,  aggrievedly.  "Nice  way  for  her  to- 
act.  We  can't  sit  here  until  eleven  o'clock  and 
wait  for  her.    We  '11  just  have  to  shut  up  shop." 

"But  how  will  she  get  into  the  house?"  asked 
Harry. 

"I  don't  know."  Chub  frowned  thoughtfully  at 
the  crumbling  bricks. 

"I  suppose  we  might  leave  the  key  across  the 
street  and  pin  a  note  on  the  door  telling  her  to  go 
there  and  get  it.  I  think  that  's  all  we  can  do, 
eh?" 

Harry  agreed  that  it  was.  So  they  saw  to  the 
fastenings  of  the  window,  took  their  iron  kettle 
into  which  were  packed  their  other  purchases, 
wrote  a  line  on  a  paper  bag,  and  locked  the  door 
behind  them.  Then  Harry  supplied  a  pin,  and 
Chub  posted  the  note,  which  read: 

JENNIE  :  The  key  to  the  store  is  at  thewhite  house  right 
across  the  street. 

At  the  white  house  they  had  some  difficulty  in 
explaining  their  errand  to  an  elderly  woman  who 
was  very  deaf  and  very  suspicious,  but  finally 
they  accomplished  it  and  went  off,  leaving  the 
key  in  her  hands. 

"There  's  a  chance  that  Jennie  won't  be  able  to 
make  that  old  woman  understand  what  she 
wants,"  growled  Chub.  "Jennie  may  not  be  able 
to  get  into  the  store  to-night.  But  we  've  done 
all  that  we  could." 

"And  then  maybe  by  good  luck  she  won't  come 
at  all,"  said  Harry,  hopefully. 

"What  good  will  that  do?"  Chub  asked. 

"Why,  then  we  can  keep  store  again  to-morrow. 
Would  n't  you  just  love  to?" 

"H'm,"  said  Chub,  doubtfully. 

Chapter  XVIII 

A    MIDNIGHT   ALARM 

When  they  reached  camp  and  the  Slow  Poke, 
Dick  and  Roy  were  busy  about  the  fire,  while  Dr. 
Emery,  in  a  pair  of  old  gray  knickerbockers  and 
a  blue  flannel  shirt,  was  cleaning  fish  on  a  stone 
at  the  edge  of  the  water. 

"Look  here  at  this  one,  Chub !"  called  the  doc- 
tor, proudly,  as  he  held  one  of  his  trophies  up  by 
its  tail. 

Chub  examined  it  with  interest  and  had  to  ac- 
knowledge that  it  was  pretty  nearly  as  big  as  his 
own  famous  fish. 


"You  did  n't  get  so  very  many,  though,  did 
you?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  answered  the  doctor,  "we  did  n't.  I  don't 
believe  it  's  a  very  good  stream  any  longer.  About 
fished  out,  I  think.  There  's  a  large  summer 
boarding-house  up  there,  about  a  mile  in,  and  then 
we  came  across  a  good-sized  camp  of  Gipsies. 
They  're  fond  of  fishing  and  pretty  skilful,  too. 
But  Roy  says  the  map  shows  another  stream  to 
the  north  that  we  might  try.  That  is,  if  we  cared 
to  stay  here  another  day." 

"Oh,  I  think  we  'd  better  stay  a  day  or  two 
longer,"  Chub  replied.  "It  's  such  a  jolly  camp- 
ing site,  Doctor,  don't  you  think?" 

The  doctor  decapitated  a  trout  deftly  and  re- 
plied with  enthusiasm  that  he  did.  Chub  smiled 
as  he  watched  him  and  remembered  when  even  to 
have  stood  in  such  close  proximity  with  the  doc- 
tor would  have  filled  him  with  vast  uneasiness. 
The  doctor  had  been  a  good  deal  in  the  sun  to- 
day, and  the  end  of  his  nose  was  scarlet,  while 
other  little  patches  of  the  same  shade  were  spread 
above  his  eyes  and  on  his  cheeks. 

"You  '11  be  needing  some  cold-cream  to-night, 
sir,"  Chub  said.    "You  're  burned." 

The  doctor  felt  of  his  nose  gingerly.  "It— it  's 
quite  tender  to  the  touch,"  he  said,  wonderingly. 
"I  had  no  idea  the  sun  was  so  hot.  There,  that  's 
the  last  one.  All  ready,  Dick.  Will  you  bring 
the  pan  over  here,  or  shall  I—" 

"I  '11  get  it,  sir,"  said  Chub. 

Twenty  minutes  later  they  were  seated  around 
the  table — just  a  yard-square  piece  of  white  oil- 
cloth spread  over  the  grass  between  the  river 
bank  and  the  tent.  It  was  n't  the  most  even  table 
in  the  world,  and  Dick  unfortunately  set  the 
coffee-pot  down  on  a  place  where  it  managed  to 
topple  over  when  no  one  was  watching  it.  That 
necessitated  a  new  brew.  But  they  were  all  hun- 
gry and  happy,  as  one  generally  is  out  of  doors 
under  the  trees  and  the  sky,  and  the  fiasco  was 
only  a  matter  for  laughter. 

"See  that  hump,  Dick  ?"  asked  Chub,  gravely. 

There  was  much  to  talk  about.  Dr.  Emery  and 
Roy  and  Dick  had  their  fishing  adventures  to 
narrate,  and  Harry  and  Chub  must  tell  about 
Mrs.  Peel  and  the  store,  and  Benny,  and  Mrs. 
Benson  and  her  awe-inspiring  husband.  Dick  was 
especially  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  the  Gipsies 
whose  camp  they  had  passed  in  returning  from 
the  fishing  site. 

"There  were  dozens  of  them,  Chub,  and  they 
had  the  prettiest  wagons  you  ever  saw.  Painted 
up  like  circus  wagons,  they  were.  And  there  were 
about  ten  horses  there.  We  saw  the  queen,  too, 
Harry.  She  was  sitting  in  the  door  of  her  tent, 
the  biggest  one  of  all,  it  was,  and  braiding  sweet- 
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grass ;  making  baskets,  I  think ;  there  were  a  lot 
of  them  hanging  around  camp." 

"I  thought  the  queens  never  did  any  work," 
Chub  objected. 

"I  don't  know.  I  never  saw  but  one  band  of 
Gipsies  before;  we  don't  have  them  out  West 
much." 

"There  was  one  young  fellow,"  said  Roy,  "that 
was  n't  any  darker  than  I  am.  Dick  insists  that 
he  is  a  white  person  and  was  stolen  when  a  child." 

"Well,  he  might  have  been,"  said  Dick.  "You 
read  about  such  things." 

"In  books,"  added  Chub— "books  like  'The  Pi- 
rate's Vow,'  you  know." 

"What  's  that?"  asked  Roy. 

Chub  darted  a  glance  at  Harry's  disturbed 
countenance  and  shook  his  head. 

"Nothing  that  you  should  know  about,  Roy. 
It  's  a  novel.    When  you  're  a  few  years  older—" 

But  Roy  threatened  him  with  the  contents  of 
his  tin  cup,  and  Chub  ceased.  After  supper  was 
over  and  the  things  cleaned  up  they  went  back  to 
the  boat  and  climbed  to  the  upper  deck.  The 
breeze,  which  had  mitigated  the  heat  during  the 
day,  had  died  down,  and  it  was  cooler  here  than 
on  shore.  It  was  dark  by  the  time  they  settled 
down,  and  Dick  brought  up  a  half-dozen  Japanese 
lanterns  and  strung  them  along  the  awning  rods. 
When  the  candles  were  lighted  they  threw  quite 
a  radiance  over  the  scene. 

"It  's  just  like  a  party,"  said  Harry.  "Let  's 
play  games !" 

"Anything  but  'going  to  Jerusalem,'  "  said  Chub, 
drowsily,  from  where  he  was  stretched  out  in  his 
chair.  "I  don't  feel  that  I  am  able  to  walk  that 
far  to-night." 

"We  '11  play  'fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,'  "  said  Harry, 
"and  I  'm  'it.'  " 

"You  always  are  'it,'  "  said  Chub,  gallantly. 

"Papa,  you  draw  your  chair  over  that  way 
more.    We  must  sit  in  a  circle.    Come,  Chub." 

"I  '11  try,"  Chub  murmured.  "It  sounds  a  bit 
difficult,  though,  sitting  in  a  circle.  How  's  this, 
Harry?"  and  Chub  touched  his  toes  with  his  head. 

"Oh,  Chub,  don't  be  so  silly,"  Harry  laughed. 
"Put  your  feet  down  and  behave.  Now  I  '11  be- 
gin. The  first  one  that  does  n't  answer  correctly 
must  take  my  place."  The  deck  was  soon  ringing 
with  laughter,  for,  of  course,  some  funny  things 
happened.  As  when  Harry,  suddenly  poising  in 
front  of  Chub,  exclaimed: 

"Fowl !    One,  two,  three—" 

"What?"  exclaimed  Chub,  with  a  jump. 

"Four,  five,  six—" 

"Er-er-" 

"Seven,  eight,  nine — " 

"Bullfrog !" 


"You  're  'it!'  "  cried  Harry.  "A  bullfrog  is  n't 
a  fowl." 

Chub  strove  to  temporize. 

"Did  you  say  fowl?    Are  you  sure?" 

"Go  ahead,  Chub ;  she  caught  you,"  said  Roy. 
"Be  game  \" 

"That  is  n't  fair,"  grumbled  Chub.  "Of  course 
a  bullfrog  is  n't  exactly  a  fowl,  but  everybody 
knows  that  frog  legs  taste  just  exactly  like 
chicken,  and  so—" 

"Get  up,  get  up,  you  lazybones !"  cried  Dick. 

Chub  got  up  and  fixed  Dick  with  a  malevolent 
scowl.  Then  he  walked  over  to  him  and  remarked 
conversationally : 

"Fish!     One,  two,  three,  four,  seven,  ten!" 

"Here!  You  did  n't  count  right!"  objected 
Dick. 

"That  's  right,"  said  Chub,  contemptuously, 
"try  to  get  out  of  it !" 

But  Dick  got  up  and  immediately  caught  the 
doctor,  who  gazed  blankly  at  him  while  he 
counted  the  fateful  ten.  Harry  clapped  her  hands 
delightedly. 

"Papa  's  'it!'"  she  cried.  "Now  we  '11  have 
some  fun !" 

The  doctor  got  up  and  surveyed  the  four  laugh- 
ing faces  anxiously. 

"Let  me  see,  now;  what  is  it  I  say?"  They  ex- 
plained it  to  him,  and  he  made  for  Harry. 

"I  'm  a  fish  !"  he  cried.  "One,  two,  three,  four, 
five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve, 
thirteen,  fourteen—" 

He  might  have  been  counting  yet  had  not  they 
stopped  him,  for  Harry  had  gone  off  into  a  gale 
of  laughter  and  was  quite  incapable  of  words. 

"You  must  n't  say  'I  'm  a  fish,'  "  she  explained 
finally.  "You  just  say  'fish.'  And  you  must  only 
count  to  ten,  Papa." 

"Oh !  Then  I  '11  try  again,"  answered  the  doc- 
tor, cheerfully.  He  fixed  Harry  with  a  stern  look 
and  said : 

"Fish !     One,  two—" 

"Flounder!"  cried  Harry. 

"Three,  four,  five,  six — " 

"But  I  said  it!"  Harry  cried.  "You  must  n't 
count  any  more." 

"Oh,  then  what  must  I  do  now?" 

"You  must  try  again  until  you  catch  some  one. 
Try  Dick." 

So  the  doctor  tried  Dick  with  no  better  result, 
and  then  Roy  and  finally  Chub. 

"You  must  n't  say  'fish'  every  time,"  Harry  ex- 
plained. "If  you  do,  we  know  what  to  expect; 
Try  'fowl'  or  'flesh.'  "  But  the  doctor  shook  his 
head. 

"I  guess  I  'd  better  stick  to  fish,"  he  replied. 
"I  can  remember  that.   Besides,  I  'm  fond  of  fish." 
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Finally  Chub  took  pity  on  him  and  allowed  him- 
self to  be  caught,  and  the  doctor  sank  gratefully 
into  his  chair,  sighing  with  relief  and  mopping  his 
face  with  his  handkerchief.  They  tried  other 
games  after  that  and  kept  up  the  fun  until  the 
clock  in  the  wheel-house  warned  them  that  it  was 
past  bedtime.  The  doctor  and  Harry  slept  on  the 
boat,  but  the  boys  sought  the  tent  on  shore.  The 
moon  came  up  while  they  were  getting  ready  for 


1  THE    FIGURE    DISAPPEARED    NOISELESSLY 
INTO    THE    NIGHT." 

bed,  and  with  it  came  a  fresh  breeze  out  of  the 
southwest,  which,  according  to  Chub,  "just  filled 
the  bill."  At  all  events,  it  made  the  tent  a  much 
more  comfortable  sleeping  place,  and  it  was  n't 
very  long  before  they  were  all  slumbering. 

Chub,  first  asleep,  was  likewise  the  first  of  the 
three  to  awake.  He  sat  bolt  upright,  staring 
through  the  gray  door  of  the  tent.  The  sky  had 
clouded  over,  and  the  moonlight  no  longer  made 
the  night  radiant.  Chub  wondered  what  had 
awakened  him,  and  even  as  he  wondered  the  an- 
swer came  to  him  in  a  shrill,  frightened  cry  from 
the  house-boat : 

"Papa!     Chub!    Help!" 

It  was  Harry's  voice,  and  Chub  was  out  of  the 
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tent  in  an  instant,  with  a  whoop  of  reassurance. 
The  world  was  gray-black,  and  objects  were  only 
dimly  discernible.  But  he  knew  the  way  to  the  boat 
well  enough,  and  went  hurrying,  stumbling  over 
the  grass  and  through  the  little  bushes.  As  he 
went,  a  light  sprang  into  view  somewhere  aboard, 
Snip  barked  loudly,  and  at  the  same  moment  he 
collided  with  a  figure  on  the  bank. 

"Who  's  that?"  called  Chub.  "What  's  the  mat- 
ter?" 

There  was  no  response,  and  the  figure  disap- 
peared noiselessly  into  the  night.  Then  a  white- 
clad  figure  appeared  at  the  edge  of  the  boat,  and 
the  doctor's  voice  said  : 

"Dick!     Chub!     Are  you  there?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Chub,  scrambling  aboard. 
"What  's  up?" 

"Harry  had  a  fright,"  replied  the  doctor,  calmly. 
"I  fancy  she  was  only  dreaming,  but  she  says  she 
awoke  and  saw  some  one  at  her  window  on  the 
other  side  of  the  boat.  But  I  heard  no  one  until 
you  came." 

"I  did,"  answered  Chub,  looking  regretfully 
back.  "I  ran  into  some  one  just  before  you  called. 
I  asked  who  it  was,  and  got  no  answer." 

By  that  time  Dick  and  Roy,  who  had  hastily 
put  on  some  clothes,  though  still  half  asleep,  had 
joined  them,  questioning  excitedly. 

When  they  returned  to  the  boat,  Harry  had 
joined  the  doctor  in  the  forward  cabin.  She  had 
slipped  on  a  blue  kimono  and  was  seated  on  the 
window-seat,  with  her  feet  tucked  under  her,  still 
rather  pale  of  face,  but  trying  to  smile. 

"I  don't  know  what  waked  me  up,"  she  said. 
"But  suddenly  I  was  sitting  up  in  bed  and  looking 
at  the  little  window.  At  first  I  did  n't  see  anything, 
and  then  a  man's  head  and  shoulders  appeared.  I 
could  see  him  against  the  gray  sky;  just  for  a 
minute,  for  I  let  out  an  awful  screech,  and  the 
man  disappeared  just  like  that !"  And  Harry 
snapped  her  small  fingers.  "Papa  says  I  dreamed 
it,  but  I  did  n't,  really;  I  was  wide  awake!" 

The  doctor  shot  a  warning  glance  at  the  boys, 
and  Chub,  who  had  opened  his  mouth,  shut  it 
again  quickly. 

"Well,  dreams  seem  very  real  sometimes,"  said 
the  doctor,  soothingly.  "And  even  if  there  was 
any  one  there,  I  guess  he  was  just  looking  around. 
I  don't  believe  he  stole  anything." 

"We  '11  soon  see,"  said  Chub,  as  he  moved 
toward  the  door.  "Anyhow,  don't  you  worry 
about  it  now,  Harry.  He  's  gone  by  this  time.  I 
should  n't  be  surprised  if  he  was  as  scared  as  you 
were  when  you  screamed  !  Whew  !  it  brought  me 
up  in  bed  like  a  shock  of  electricity!" 

Harry  laughed  nervously. 

"Well,  I  think  we  won't  have  to  do  much  more 
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sleeping,"  said  the  doctor.  "It  's  after  four 
o'clock.  You  lie  down,  Harry,  and  try  to  go  to 
sleep  again.  The  boys  and  I  will  look  around  a 
little  and  see  if  we  can  find  any  hoof-marks  from 
your  nightmare." 

"You  won't  go  far?"  asked  Harry,  anxiously. 

"No,  no,  I  won't  leave  the  boat,"  he  answered. 

"I  'm  awfully  sorry  I  woke  everybody  up,"  said 
Harry,  apologetically.  "I  suppose  it  was  terribly 
silly  of  me,  but  I  was  so  — so  startled  —  " 

"Shucks,"  said  Roy,  "we  don't  mind.  It  's 
rather  a  lark." 

"Yes,"  said  Chub,  "it  's  what  is  known  as  rising 
with  the  lark." 

Harry  laughed  quite  naturally  at  that,  and  they 
left  her  to  go  over  the  boat  and  see  if  the  early 
morning  marauder  had  taken  anything  off  with 
him.  They  found  signs  of  his  presence  as  soon 
as  they  reached  the  after  cabin,  for  burnt  matches 
were  scattered  about  the  floor,  and  three  cans  of 
peaches  had  been  moved  from  the  galley  to  Dick's 
bed. 

"Evidently  meant  to  take  these  with  him  and 
got  scared  off,"  said  Dick 

They  poked  around  for  a  while  longer  with 
their  lanterns,  but  found  no  further  evidences. 
By  that  time  the  sky  was  brightening  in  the  east, 
and  Roy  suggested  that,  instead  of  going  back  to 
bed,  they  have  an  early  breakfast  and  go  fishing 
before  it  got  hot.  Even  the  doctor  agreed  enthu- 
siastically to  the  proposition,  and,  still  discussing 
and  conjecturing,  they  returned  to  the  tent.  They 
had  breakfast  at  a  quarter  of  six.  Harry  was  not 
on  hand.  She  had  fallen  asleep  again,  and  they 
did  n't  disturb  her.  Roy  volunteered  to  stay  be- 
hind and  keep  her  company,  and  at  half-past  six 
the  others  set  out  merrily  to  try  the  new  stream. 
Roy  cleaned  up  the  breakfast  things,  keeping 
Harry's  repast  warm  at  the  back  of  the  fire.  Then 
adding  fresh  fuel,  he  climbed  to  the  upper  deck  of 
the  boat  and  made  himself  comfortable  with  a 
magazine.  Harry  appeared  at  half-past  seven, 
looking  none  the  worse  for  her  interrupted  slum- 
bers. 

"Well,  any  more  nightmares?"  asked  Roy, 
cheerfully.     Harry  shook  her  head  smilingly. 

"No,  but  I  don't  think  it  was  a  nightmare, 
Roy,"  she  answered.  She  seemed,  however,  less 
certain  about  it  than  before.  Perhaps  she  wanted 
to  believe  in  the  dream  theory  as  much  as  any 
one.  Roy  served  breakfast  to  her  and  stood  by 
attentively  with  a  dish-towel  over  his  arm,  sug- 
gesting respectfully,  "A  little  more  of  the  hegg, 
ma'am?"  or  "Another  cup  of  coffee,  ma'am?" 
Then,  when  Harry  had  finished,  they  washed  the 
rest  of  the  dishes  very  merrily  and  tidied  up  the 
camp  and  the  boat.     But  the  spirit  of  unrest  still 


possessed  that  young  lady,  and  after  a  moment  of 
thought  her  brow  cleared,  and  she  cried: 

"Now  we  '11  make  some  doughnuts!" 

"Will  we?"  asked  Roy,  without  enthusiasm. 

"Yes ;  Chub  and  I  got  everything  yesterday. 
It  '11  be  lots  of  fun,  and  the  others  will  be  so  sur- 
prised when  they  come  home  and  find  doughnuts 
for  dinner.     Chub  is  so  fond  of  them !" 

"Yes,  and  that  's  what  makes  it  seem  kind  of 
mean  of  me  to  help,"  said  Roy,  earnestly.  "He  'd 
love  to  be  here,  you  know.  Suppose  we  wait  until 
he  can  help?" 

"Oh,  he  won't  mind,"  answered  Harry,  lightly. 
"He  'd  much  rather  eat  them  than  make  them." 

"So  would  I,"  thought  Roy.  But  he  did  n't  say 
so.  Instead,  he  followed  Harry  down  to  the  gal- 
ley with  a  sigh  which  this  time  did  n't  suggest 
relief.  For  the  next  two  hours  there  were  great 
doings.  Harry,  with  numerous  towels  pinned 
about  her  in  lieu  of  an  apron,  and  Roy,  with  his 
coat  off  and  his  sleeves  tucked  above  his  elbows, 
measured  and  mixed  and  beat ;  at  least,  Harry 
did ;  Roy  stood  by  and  did  what  he  was  told,  but 
the  tasks  which  fell  to  him  were  menial  in  the  ex- 
treme. In  spite  of  the  limitations  of  space  and 
utensils,  the  frying  was  a  big  success,  and,  as  Roy 
was  allowed  to  help  himself  to  the  sizzling  hot 
doughnuts  as  soon  as  they  were  sugared,  he  re- 
gained some  degree  of  happiness. 

"There!"  exclaimed  Harry,  when  the  last  batch 
was  being  powdered  with  sugar  from  an  impro- 
vised shaker  which  Roy  had  fashioned  from  a 
baking-powder  tin  by  punching  holes  in  the  lid. 
"That  makes  eight  dozen  and  three.  And  then 
you  ate— how  many,  Roy?" 

"Five,"  answered  Roy,  promptly  and  unblush- 
ingly. 

"Roy  Porter  !  You  won't  have  any  appetite  for 
dinner !" 

"Don't  worry,"  Roy  laughed.  "As  long  as 
you  're  around  I  guess  I  '11  manage  to  work  up  an 
appetite.  I  suppose  we  'd  better  dust  the  river 
next  or  trim  the  trees." 

"You  're  just  too  lazy  for  anything,"  laughed 
Harry.    "For  goodness'  sake  go  and  sit  down." 

"Not  for  worlds!"  he  said,  indignantly.  "I 
can't  bear  to  be  idle.  I  shall  fish  from  the  tender. 
Want  to  come  along?" 

Harry  did,  and  so  they  scrambled  into  the  little 
boat  with  a  few  worms  and  a  couple  of  lines,  and 
rowed  a  little  way  into  the  stream. 

"We  must  n't  go  very  far  away,"  said  Harry, 
"in  case  —  " 

"Your  nightmare  came  back,"  teased  Roy. 

"Do  you  think  it  was  that?"  she  asked,  anx- 
iously. 

"Don't  you?"  he  answered,  evasively. 
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"I  don't  know.  Maybe.  But  it  did  n't  seem  like 
a  dream." 

"Lots  of  dreams  don't.  Hand  me  the  bait-can, 
please." 

They  fished  for  nearly  an  hour  without  having 


ROY    SERVED    BREAKFAST    T( 


: 

HER    AND    STOOD    BY    ATTENTIVELY 


even  a  nibble,  and  then  rowed  disgustedly  back  to 
the  boat.  Shortly  before  noon  the  rest  of  the 
party  returned  almost  empty-handed.  The  doctor 
had  landed  three  small  trout,  Chub  two,  and  Dick 
none. 

"The    stream    's    too    small,"    said    the    doctor. 


"To-morrow — "    he    hesitated  — "if    we    're    still 
here,  we  '11  try  the  first  stream  and  go  higher  up." 
"Did  you  see  our  friends  the  Gipsies?"  asked 
Roy. 
"All  over  the  shop,"  answered  Chub.    "We  met 
two    fishing   and    passed    a 
couple  more  about  ten  min- 
utes   ago.      They    had    two 
gunny-sacks  en  their  backs, 
and  I  'm  sure  they  'd  been 
stealing  things.  Hasten  with 
dinner,   Dick ;    I    'm   almost 
dead,  I  'm  so  hungry.    This 
early      breakfast      business 
won't  do !" 

When  the  meal  was 
ready,  Chub  exclaimed  with 
delight. 

"Doughnuts  !"  he  shouted. 
"Hooray !  Where  'd  you 
get  'em  ?" 

"Made  them,  of  course," 
replied  Roy,  loftily.  "Harry 
assisted  me.  I  don't  know 
what  I  'd  have  done  with- 
out her." 

"Huh  !"  said  Chub.  "She 
could  have  done  without 
you,  Roy.  You  ate  more 
than  she  made." 

"Roy  did  beautifully," 
Harry  said.  "I  could  n't 
have  got  along  without 
him." 

Roy  bowed  impressively, 
and  Chub  grunted  in  de- 
rision. But  the  latter  had 
to  acknowledge  that  the 
doughnuts  could  n't  have 
been  better  even  without 
Roy's  interference. 

Dinner  over,  Harry  de- 
clared that  they  must  go  to 
the  store  and  make  certain 
that  Jennie  had  arrived. 

"We  '11  all  go,"  said 
Dick.  "I  want  to  see  your 
old  store." 

The     doctor     elected     to 

stay  at  home  and  do  some 

work,  and  they  left  him  on 

the  upper  deck,   immersed   in  his  books,   with   a 

fountain-pen    clasped   tightly   between    his    teeth, 

and  his  pad  of  paper  on  his  knee. 

"I  think,"  laughed  Roy,  "that  any  one  could 
come  along  and  steal  everything  out  of  the  boat 
without  the  doctor  knowing  anything  about  it." 
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"Certainly  they  could,"  Chub  agreed.  "But  no 
one  will  come  around  when  they  see  him  there." 

When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  store,  Harry 
gave  a  cry  of  distress. 

"There  's  nobody  there  !"  she  exclaimed.  "It  's 
all  closed  up  !     She  never  came  !" 

"Well,"  murmured  Chub,  sorrowfully,  "I  never 
did  have  much  faith  in  Jennie." 

"I  guess  we  might  as  well  go  back,  then,"  said 
Dick. 

"Nothing  of  the  sort !"  returned  Harry,  deter- 
minedly. "We  '11  get  the  key  and  open  the  store. 
Mrs.  Peel  left  us  in  charge,  and  it  's  our  duty  to 


do  it.  Why,  just  think  of  all  the  money  we  may 
have  missed  already  to-day !  It  's  a  perfect 
shame,  Chub !" 

"I  know;  thousands  of  dollars,  likely."  Chub 
shook  his  head  gloomily.  "Maybe  we  '11  have  to 
go  into  bankruptcy.  You  run  over  and  get  the 
key,  Harry."  But  Harry  shook  her  head  in  dis- 
tress. 

"Oh,  I  could  n't,  Chub.  I  never  could  make  her 
hear  me.    You  go." 

"Well,"  answered  Chub,  "I  '11  do  my  best,  but 
my  voice  is  n't  very  strong  to-day."  He  crossed 
the  road  toward  the  little  cottage. 


[To  be  continued.) 


BEING  GENEROUS 

BY  ANNIE  WILLIS   McCULLOUGK 

It  's  very  hard  to  be 
generous. 
Mo  matter  what  people 
say; 
For  father  is  off  on 
business, 
And  sister  has  gone 
to  play. 
Brother  is  riding  his 
bicycle, 
And  mother  is  making 
a  call ; 
Baby  's  too  little  for  pepper- 
mint stick, 
And  nurse  eats  no  candy 
at  all. 
Grandma  and  Bridget  are 
putting  away 
Some' jam  on  the  top 
pantry  shelf; 
As  there  's  no  one  here  to 
share  this  with, 
I  '11  have  to  eat  it 
mvself ! 
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Chapter  i 
just  a  boy 

More  than  three  million  men,  North  and  South, 
put  on  the  uniform  of  the  soldier  and  took  part  in 
the  long  and  bitter  struggle  of  America's  Civil 
War.  Tens  of  thousands  gave  their  lives  and  lie  in 
nameless  if'  not  forgotten  graves.  Other  tens  of 
thousands  fought  as  gallantly,  and  would  have 
died  as  willingly.  Hundreds  gained  renown.  Tens 
gained  lasting  fame.  Above  them  all,  the  apex  of 
this  pyramid  of  patriotism  and  strife,  stands  a 
single  figure  — quiet,  unassuming,  forceful— the 
man  who  brought  the  great  war  to  an  end. 

Short,  stocky  of  build,  grave  of  face,  he  did  not 
look  like  a  hero,  and  he  was  too  earnestly  intent 
on  his  task  to  pause  and  think  how  the  world 
might  look  at  him  He  was  a  plain  man,  doing  a 
plain  hard  duty— as  far  removed  from  the  dash 
and  glitter  of  heroics  as  his  plain  soldier's  blouse 
was  from  the  showy  breastplate  and  shield  of 
ancient  war.  Yet  his  life  held  as  sharp  contrasts 
and  as  sudden  changes  as  that  of  any  hero  of 
song  or  story.  He  was  the  greatest  captain  of 
his  time,  yet  he  hated  war  and  longed  for  peace. 
He  knew  obscurity  and  world-wide  fame,  con- 
temptuous neglect  and  almost  unlimited  power, 
the  friendship  of  kings  and  the  bitterness  of  ac- 
cepting charity.  His  last,  most  triumphant  fight 
was  against  Death  itself.  His  story  is  one  of 
the  romances  of  our  modern  world. 

He  came  of  fighting  stock.  His  great-grand- 
father Noah  Grant,  and  Noah's  younger  brother 
Solomon,  both  lost  their  lives  fighting  the  French 
and  Indians  in  1756.  His  grandfather,  also 
named  Noah,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  continued  in  the  Continental  army  until 
the  fall  of  Yorktown. 

The  family  is  supposed  to  be  of  Scotch  origin, 
and  the  motto  of  the  clan  of  Grant  — "Stand  fast, 
stand  sure"  — fits  the  most  illustrious  of  all  Grants 
as  though  made  for  him ;  but  whether  it  is  his  by 
right  of  inheritance,  is  uncertain.  After  all,  it  is 
of  little  consequence,  for  it  was  he,  and  not  his 
ancestors,  who  shed  glory  upon  the  name.     The 


principal  fact  to  note  is  that  he  came  of  plain  and 
honest  people,  who  bequeathed  him  a  healthy 
body  and  a  sound  mind. 

Matthew,  the  first  Grant  in  America,  sailed 
from  England  in  the  ship  Mary  and  John  in  the 
year  1630.  He  settled  in  Dorchester,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  afterward  went  to  Windsor,  Con- 
necticut, where  he  acted  as  town  clerk,  and  was 
surveyor  of  the  county  for  more  than  forty  years. 
Our  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  eighth  in  di- 
rect line  from  Matthew  Grant. 

Gradually  the  family  moved  westward.  Noah 
Grant,  the  Revolutionary  soldier,  found  himself, 
at  the  end  of  his  military  service,  a  widower  with 
two  sons.  He  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
soon  after  married  again.  The  second  of  five 
children  of  this  second  marriage  was  Jesse  Root 
Grant,  the  father  of  our  General.  In  1799  Cap- 
tain Noah  and  his  family  emigrated  again,  this 
time  to  Ohio,  settling  where  the  town  of  Deerfield 
now  stands.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  prospered 
by  this  move,  and  when  his  wife  died,  six  years 
later,  the  Captain  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the 
strength  to  struggle  on  and  keep  his  family  to- 
gether. He  took  the  two  youngest  children  and 
went  to  pass  his  declining  years  with  Peter,  a  son 
by  his  first  wife,  who  had  settled  in  Kentucky, 
and  was  growing  rich.  The  others  found  shelter 
and  employment  in  the  neighborhood.  Jesse  en- 
tered the  family  of  Judge  Tod  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  treated  like  a  son,  and  repaid 
the  care  bestowed  upon  him  with  the  warmest 
affection. 

When  he  was  old  enough  to  learn  a  trade  he 
went  away  to  his  prosperous  half-brother  Peter, 
and  became  a  tanner.  Then  he  returned  to  prac- 
tise his  trade  in  Deerfield,  living  with  a  certain 
Mr.  Brown,  father  of  the  John  Brown  who 
tried  to  liberate  the  slaves  in  the  South  with  a 
force  of  less  than  twenty  men,  and  whose  "body 
lies  moldering  in  the  grave,  while  his  soul  goes 
marching  on."  At  that  time  John  was  only  a  lad, 
and  there  was  no  hint  of  the  tragic  fate  awaiting 
him. 

After  a  time  Jesse  established  himself  in  busi- 
ness at  Ravenna,  and  a  few  years  later  pursued 
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his  calling  at  Point  Pleasant,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
about  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Cincinnati.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  character,  with  a  great  thirst 
for  education.  Schools  had  been  few  on  the 
Western  Reserve  during  his  bovhood.    Even  with 


pendence  won  him  something  that  more  than  com- 
pensated for  all  these  enemies — the  love  of 
Hannah  Simpson,  a  slender,  comely,  reticent 
maiden  who  had  come  with  her  father  from 
Pennsylvania  two  years  before. 


HIS    STURDY    LITTLE    FIGURE    COULD    BE    SEEN    GALLOPING    THROUGH    THE    VILLAGE    STREET. 
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the  help  of  Judge  Tod,  he  was  able  to  get  very  lit- 
tle instruction,  but  by  dint  of  borrowing  and  care- 
fully studying  every  book  that  came  in  his  way 
he  made  himself  an  excellent  English  scholar,  and 
from  the  time  that  he  was  twenty,  wrote,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  for  the  Western  newspapers.  He 
was  also  a  ready  talker,  able  and  willing  to  bear 
his  part  in  village  discussions,  whether  in  the  free 
range  of  the  debating  society  or  the  more  limited 
and  practical  field  of  local  politics.  He  undoubt- 
edly had  peculiarities,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
that  he  did  not  care  to  hold  office.  In  person  he 
was  nearly  six  feet  tall,  with  strongly  marked 
features — a  man  of  force,  mentally  and  physi- 
cally. He  had  some  enemies,  for  he  was  out- 
spokenly Northern  in  a  community  made  up 
largely   from  the   South ;    but    his    sturdy    inde- 


On  June  24,  1821,  they  were  married,  and  be- 
gan life  together  in  a  little  frame  dwelling  near 
a  bend  of  the  Ohio  River.  Their  home  would  have 
seemed  the  height  of  elegance  to  pioneers  twenty 
years  earlier,  but  according  to  later  standards  it 
was  simplicity  itself.  In  the  middle  was  the  door, 
on  each  side  of  that  a  small  window,  and  at  one 
end,  built  outside,  was  the  chimney.  The  low 
roof  sloped  toward  the  road.  Inside  were  two 
rooms,  with  a  low  shed-like  ell  in  the  rear.  Here, 
on  April  27,  1822,  a  baby  was  born,  who,  being 
their  first  child,  and  a  boy,  became  at  once  an  im- 
portant person  in  their  eyes,  though  it  took  the 
neighbors  forty  years  or  more  to  discover  that  the 
family  opinion  was  justified.  The  Simpsons,  as 
well  as  the  Grants,  took  an  interest  in  the  child, 
and  discussion  as  to  what  it  should  be  called  waxed 
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so  warm  that  it  was  finally  decided  to  settle  the 
matter  by  lot.  An  aunt  wanted  him  called  Theo- 
dore ;  the  mother  favored  Albert ;  his  grandfather 
Simpson  liked  Hiram ;  his  step-grandmother  sug- 
gested Ulysses.  All  these  names  were  written  on 
slips  of  paper  and  put  into  a  hat ;  two  were  drawn 
out,  Hiram  and  Ulysses,  with  the  result  that  the 
baby  was  solemnly  declared  to  be  Hiram  Ulysses 


properly  speaking  country  roads ;  yet  the  settle- 
ment was  well  past  the  pioneer  stage,  and  com- 
fort though  not  luxury  was  to  be  found  in  the 
plain  little  houses.  The  people  who  lived  in  them 
were  hard-working,  serious-minded  men  and 
women,  bent  on  subduing  the  wilderness  and 
turning  it  into  a  land  of  farms.  Day  by  day  they 
labored,    felling   trees,    fencing   land,    rooting   up 


YOUNG  ULYSSES  BLURTED  OUT  THE  WHOLE  TRUTH  IN  ONE  BREATHLESS  SENTENCE."   (SEE  PAGE  825.) 


Grant.  A  good  high-sounding  name  certainly,  and 
one  hard  enough  to  live  up  to.  But  he  was  never 
called  Hiram,  and  Ulysses  was  soon  shortened  to 
"Lyssus,"  or  "Lys"  for  daily  use,  while  those  who 
wished  to  be  particularly  aggravating  changed  it 
into  "Useless." 

When  he  was  a  year  old  his  parents  moved  to 
Georgetown,  the  county  seat  of  Brown  County, 
ten  miles  from  the  Ohio  River  and  about  forty 
miles  from  Cincinnati.  Here  he  lived  until  he 
was  seventeen.  It  was  a  good  town  from  a  boy's 
point  of  view.  Twenty  or  thirty  houses  were 
grouped  around  the  court-house  square.  Forest 
trees  still  stood  in  the  streets,  which  were  more 


stumps,  and  rolling  useless  logs  into  great  piles  to 
be  burned,  while  the  forest  stood  all  about  them, 
scarcely  touched  as  yet  by  the  little  band  of  men 
intent  on  its  destruction.  In  its  beautiful  depths 
were  hidden  a  thousand  things  dear  to  boyish 
hearts :  nuts,  fruits,  spicy  sassafras,  wonders  of 
bloom  and  fragrance,  poisonous  growths  that  lent 
a  fillip  of  danger  to  investigation  and  experiment ; 
and  a  multitude  of  wild  creatures  that  might  be- 
come either  pets  or  prey.  Best  of  all,  two  creeks, 
one  east  of  the  town,  the  other  west,  rolled  to- 
ward the  Ohio,  big  with  possibilities  of  swim- 
ming-holes, fishing-places,  and  skating. 

Ulysses  enjoyed  all  these  delights,  and  survived 
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his  share  of  the  dangers.  It  is  recorded  that 
once— it  must  have  been  in  his  very  early 
years,  for  he  was  clad  in  a  gay  striped  blouse 
of  red  and  white— he  fell  into  one  of  these 
creeks,  and  was  fished  out  and  saved  to  fame  by 
a  boy  who  afterward  rose  to  high  rank  in  the 
navy. 

But  life  was  not  all  play.  He  has  himself  told 
us  how  his  days  were  filled:  "While  my  father 
carried  on  the  manufacture  of  leather,  and 
worked  at  the  trade  himself,  he  owned  and  tilled 
considerable  land.  I  detested  the  trade,  pre- 
ferring almost  any  other  labor;  but  I  was  fond 
of  agriculture,  and  of  all  employments  in  which 
horses  were  used.  .  .  .  When  about  eleven  years 
old  I  was  strong  enough  to  hold  a  plow.  From 
that  age  until  seventeen  I  did  all  the  work  with 
the  horses,  such  as  breaking  up  the  land,  furrow- 
ing, plowing  corn  and  potatoes,  bringing  in  the 
crops  when  harvested,  hauling  all  the  wood,  be- 
sides tending  two  or  three  horses,  a  cow  or  two, 
and  sawing  wood  for  the  stoves,  etc.,  while  still 
attending  school." 

Jesse  Grant,  mindful  of  his  own  early  lack  of 
advantages,  never  allowed  his  son  to  miss  a  single 
term  of  the  village  school.  Ulysses  himself  pre- 
ferred driving  the  horses— a  preference  easy  to 
understand,  in  view  of  the  picture  he  has  left  us 
of  the  school  and  its  master.  "I  had  as  many 
privileges  as  any  boy  in  the  village,  and  probably 
more  than  most  of  them.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  ever  having  been  punished  at  home,  either  by 
scolding  or  by  the  rod.  But  at  school  the  case  was 
different.  I  can  see  John  D.  White,  the  school- 
teacher, now,  with  his  long  beech  switch  always  in 
his  hand.  It  was  not  always  the  same  one  either. 
Switches  were  brought  in  bundles  from  a  beech 
wood  near  the  school-house  by  the  boys  for  whose 
benefit  they  were  intended."  Young  Grant 
was  not  naturally  studious,  and  this  method  of 
imparting  knowledge  was  certainly  not  calculated 
to  make  it  more  attractive.  The  books  were  few 
and  uninteresting,  and  Mr.  White's  scholars, 
from  the  mere  babies  learning  their  a-b-cs,  to 
young  women  of  eighteen  and  men  of  twenty, 
plodded  along  as  best  they  might.  Nothing  was 
taught  beyond  "readin,'  writin,'  and  'rithmetic." 
The  older  boys  and  girls  were  kept  drearily  study- 
ing the  books  they  had  studied  the  year  before, 
and  the  years  before  that.  Even  when  Ulysses 
was  sent  away  from  home  to  get  the  benefit  of 
schools  in  larger  towns,  first  to  Maysville,  Ken- 
tucky, and  next  year  to  Ripley,  Ohio,  "both  win- 
ters were  spent  in  going  over  the  same  old  arith- 
metic," and  in  "repeating  'A  noun  is  the  name  of 
a  thing,'  which  I  had  also  heard  my  Georgetown 


teachers  repeat,  until  I  believed  it.  ...  I  never 
saw  an  algebra  or  other  mathematical  work  higher 
than  the  arithmetic  in  Georgetown  until  after  I 
was  appointed  to  West  Point." 

Fortunately  education  goes  on  out  of  doors  as 
well  as  inside  four  walls.  All  his  labor  on  farm 
and  field  brought  him  knowledge  useful  later  on, 
and  even  his  love  of  horses  taught  him  lessons 
never  to  be  forgotten.  From  babyhood  he  had  a 
passion  for  horses,  and  seemed  to  possess  a  secret 
understanding  with  them  which  enabled  him  to 
make  them  do  what  he  pleased.  A  story  is  told 
that  shows  how  soon  his  family  realized  this 
power  and  his  ability  to  take  care  of  himself.  A 
friend  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  in  what  she 
thought  deadly  peril,  and  hurried  to  tell  Hannah 
Grant  that  her  firstborn,  who  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  baby,  was  swinging  on  the  tails  of  a  neigh- 
bor's team;  but  the  quiet  and  self-contained 
mother,  secure  in  her  belief  in  Ulysses  and  Divine 
Providence,  only  smiled  and  went  about  her  tasks 
undismayed. 

As  Ulysses  grew  older  there  was  no  horse  too 
wild  for  him  to  drive.  He  won  a  proud  distinc- 
tion among  his  mates  by  mastering  the  trick  pony 
at  a  circus,  and  carrying  off  the  five-dollar  prize, 
after  which  his  sturdy  little  figure  in  overalls 
could  be  seen  galloping  through  the  village  street 
on  his  father's  horses,  emulating  all  the  bareback 
antics  of  the  riders  in  tights  and  spangles.  But 
not  all  his  experiences  brought  him  such  glory.  A 
horse  trade  that  he  conducted  at  the  age  of  eight 
caused  him  many  heart-burnings.  He  coveted  a 
colt  for  which  his  father  had  offered  twenty  dol- 
lars. Its  owner  demanded  twenty-five  dollars. 
After  the  man  had  gone  the  lad  begged  his  father 
to  buy  the  horse  at  the  owner's  price.  Jesse 
yielded,  grumbling  that  the  animal  was  only 
worth  twenty,  but  bade  Ulysses  go  after  him  and 
offer  him  that  sum.  If  he  refused,  he  might  offer 
$22.50,  and  if  he  still  held  out,  he  might  give  him 
the  full  twenty-five  dollars.  The  boy  mounted 
and  went  in  joyous  pursuit.  When  he  found  the 
man  he  was  so  full  of  his  errand  that  he  blurted 
out  the  whole  truth  in  one  breathless  sentence. 
"Papa  says  that  I  may  offer  you  twenty  dollars 
for  the  colt,  but  if  you  won't  take  that  I  am  to 
offer  $22.50,  and  if  you  won't  take  that,  to  give 
you  twenty-five  dollars!"  Of  course  he  had  to 
pay  the  highest  amount  and  although  he  brought 
the  colt  home,  his  triumph  was  short-lived;  for 
the  story  got  out  through  the  village,  and  it  re- 
quired a  really  great  achievement  like  that  of 
mastering  the  trick  pony  to  silence  his  mates,  and 
make  them  stop  asking  him  how  he  got  his  horse, 
and  what  he  paid  for  it. 
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ccomplishments 


BY  HANNAH  G.  FERNALD 


My  Father  's  "such  a  brilliant  man,"  I  heard 
V  JwJ)  some  people  say ; 

*S  They  stayed  and  talked  to  Father  in  a  stupid 
sort  of  way ; 
They  used  the  queerest  kind  of  words,  — and 

Father  used  them,  too  — 
If  Father  talked  so  every  day,  I  don't  know  what 
I  'd  do ! 


But  when  there  are  no  "scientists,"  my  Father  's  "brilliant"  then ! 
Down  underneath  the  sofa  is  the  place  he  calls  his  "den"; 
And  he  acts  any  animal  that  ever  lived, — yes,  sir!  — 
I  've  seen  my  Father  be  some  beasts  that  really  never  were ! 

Fie  's  funniest  as  "Kangaroo,"  and  fiercest  as  "the  Bear"; 
It  makes  me  really  shiver  when  he  "drags  me  to  his  lair." 
His  "Tiger"  's  really  wonderful,  and  so  are  all  the  rest; 
But,  after  all,  I  do  believe  his  "Lion"  is  the  best. 


My  Father  is  a  brilliant  man,  — I  'm  sure  that  's  very  true: 
But  not  when  he  talks  with  "scientists."    I  don't  see 

how  they  knew. 
And  if  they  think  he  's  brilliant  when  he  seems  to 

me  a  bore, 
I  wonder  what  they  'd  think  of  him  if  they  could 

hear  him  roar ! 


JO 


hnny's  dream  that  made  him  vow  he  would  never  catch  flies  again. 
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They're     off!"     shouted   the    crowd. 


The    "Blues"  meet   with    disaster; 
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The   "Reds"raaa  a    floating    tih 

the  Midgets'   twenty    lengths    away.' 


The  "Midgets*  win   by   a  length! 
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FOR."  JVLY-  JOLLIFICATIONS 

BY  CHARLOTTE  BREWSTER  JORDAN 


1.  OLD  GLORY  SANDWICHES. 

2.  CONTINENTAL  "COCKTAILS." 

3.  CREAMED  CHICKEN  IN  PATRIOT  CASES 


4.  YOUNG  AMERICA  CANNON  WITH  AMMUNITION  OP  OLIVES. 

5.  RED,  WHITE,  AND  BLUE  SALAD. 

6.  SHERBET  FORTS. 


With  crepe  paper  of  patriot  hue 

Bedeck  the  festive  board; 
And  when  the  appetite  is  dulled, 

To  all  the  hungry  horde 
Pass  snapper  bonbons,  gaily  striped, 

In  bonbon  dishes  new, 
Shaped  like  our  "Uncle  Sam's"  high  hat, 

Striped  with  red,  white,  and  blue. 
Firecracker  boxes  filled  with  szveets 

Will  charm  each  dainty  belle; 
Torpedoes  made  of  ginger  bits 

Will  please  the  beaux  as  well. 


OLD  GLORY  SANDWICHES 

Slices  of  thinly  buttered  bread 
These  sandwiches  will  make, 

If  watercress  or  nasturtium  leaves 
You  deftly  wash  and  break, 

And  dip  in  plain  French  dressing;  place 

Upon  one  slice  of  bread, 
Then  roll  and  tie  with  ribbons 

Of  mixed  white,  blue,  and  red. 

Arrange  in  tricolored  cocked  hat 

(As  used  in  February), 
And  pass  them  'round  and  'round  again, 

That  all  your  guests  be  merry. 


CONTINENTAL  "COCKTAILS" 

Two  oranges,  their  juice  and  pulp, 

To  juices  of  a  lemon  add, 
And  pineapple  in  little  bits, 

And,  if  they  're  to  be  had, 

Bananas  sliced  and  cherries  red; 

Sugar  and  grape-juice  too,  impart 
Good  flavor  to  this   fruity  draught 

Which  always  should  be  rather  tart. 

To  serve,  half  fill  small  sherbet  glass 
With  raspberries  well  chilled, 

O'erlaid  with  the  mixed  fruits ;  then  add, 
With  teaspoon  quite  well  filled, 

Some  finely  crushed  and  cleanly  ice 

To  make  the  beverage  cool  and  nice. 


CREAMED  CHICKEN  IN  PATRIOT  CASES 

Take  two  full  cups  of  chicken  cold 

Cut  up  in  little  bits, 
Then  add  a  cup- of  thick,  white  sauce 

With  seasoning  as  befits. 

Put  this  into  a  baking  dish, 

And  cover  first  with  sauce, 
Then  with  layers  of  grated  cheese 

Put  carefully  across. 
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Now  bake  till  brown,  and  serve  at  once, 
Trimmed  with  red,  white,  and  blue, 

In  cases, — individual, — 
Or  a  general  one  will  do. 


Meantime,  dice  boiled  potatoes  cold, 

A  cucumber  or  two, 
And  cover  well  with  mayonnaise ; 

When  it  is  stirred  all  through 


YOUNG  AMERICA  CANNON 

Broil  nicely  trimmed,  dainty  lamb  chops, 

And  skewer  each  between 
Two  rounds  of  toast  or  well-fried  bread, 

Held  on  each  side  the  lean 
By  wooden  toothpicks,  so  each  round 

Looks  like  a  cannon  wheel ; 
A  few  stoned  olives  on  each  plate 

For  ammunition  deal. 


Put  in  tomato  cases  chilled, 

And  cover  with  the  white 
Of  hard-boiled  eggs  chopped  very  fine,- 

An  appetizing   sight ! 

Use  paper  doilies  of  flag  design 

Or  serve  on  dishes  blue. 
That  with  the  red  and  white  combine 

The  patriot  colors  true. 


RED,   WHITE,   AND   BLUE   SALAD 

Take  firm  tomatoes,  large 
and  round, 
In  boiling  water  place; 
Then  skin,  cut  off  the  tops 
and  scoop 
To  form  a  &$&&&*&■ 

hollow         "£ 
case. 

Now  sprinkle  salt,  and 
pepper,  too, 
Inside  each  empty 
sphere. 
Set  on  the  ice  an  hour 
or  two 
Till  meal-time  draweth 
near. 


SHERBET  FORTS 

Boil  three  scant  cups  of  sugar  sweet 

In  quart  of  water ;  when 
The  syrup  's  boiled  ten  minutes,  strain ; 

Cool  slightly,  adding  then 

Two  cups  of  well-strained  raspberry-juice; 

Blend  thoroughly,  then  freeze. 
If  this,  as  sherbet,  would,  you  think, 

Be  far  more  apt  to  please, 

Stir  in  two  beaten  whites  of  eggs 

Before  you  serve  the  dish, 
Dessert  refreshing  it  will  prove 

As  any  guest  could  wish. 

And,  as  each  cone  is  placed  on  plate, 

Top  with  a  tiny  flag; 
The  cones  will  then  like  wee  forts  seem 

And  patriot  guests  will  brag ! 
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{For  older  girls  a>id  boys) 

BY  CHARLES  H.   CAFFIN 

Author  of  "  How  to  Study  Pictures" 


Chapter  III 

THE    PORTRAITS    OF    LANDSCAPE 

It  is  not  usual  to  speak  of  portraits  of  landscapes. 
But  for  that  very  reason  I  have  done  so,— because 
I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point,  already  made  in  an 
earlier  chapter,  that  Dutch  painting  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  was,  as  a  whole,  essentially  an  art 
of  portraiture.  The  landscape-painters  went 
about  their  work  in  precisely  the  same  spirit  as 
the  portrait-painters.  They  chose  for  their  sub- 
ject the  familiar  scene  and  represented  with  sim- 
ple directness  its  appearance  and  character.  Their 
landscapes  were,  in  fact,  portraits. 

If  you  turn  to  the  accompanying  illustrations, 
you  will  have  no  doubt  that  they  give  you  real 
glimpses  of  the  Holland  of  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  Here  is  a  strip  of  coast,  probably 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Haarlem,  where  the 
painter  Jacob  van  Ruisdael  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  It  is  protected  from  the  inroads 
of  the  sea  by  a  series  of  piles,  behind  which,  no 
doubt,  just  as  you  may  see  them  to-day,  are 
screens  of  wattled  osier  boughs.  It  is  exposed  to 
the  wind,  and,  therefore,  has  been  chosen  for  the 
site  of  one  of  those  objects  so  familiar  in  the 
Dutch  landscape  — a  windmill.  With  what  fidelity 
the  construction  of  the  latter  has  been  repre- 
sented !  We  can  even  see  the  ropes  by  which  the 
circular  wooden  cap  is  revolved  in  order  that  the 
sails  may  be  set  to  every  shift  of  the  wind.  Here 
again  is  a  view  of  Delft,  the  birthplace  and  home 
of  Johannes  Vermeer,  as  the  painter  saw  it  on 
some  summer  day,  when  the.  sunshine  lit  up  the 
tower  of  the  Nieuwe  Kirk  (or  New  Church), 
and  caressed  the  red-tiled  roofs,  the  houses  of 
yellow-and-purple  brick,  and  the  bright  green 
trees  that  softened  the  harshness  of  the  architec- 
ture—all the  colors  reflected  in  the  still  waters 
of  the  Rotterdam  canal.  The  buildings  are  ren- 
dered with  such  exactness  that  those  who  were 
then  living  in  Delft  would  recognize  each  and  all, 
and  we,  looking  back  through  the  distance  of 
time,  can  see  what  they  saw  and  realize  the  sub- 
stantial prosperity  of  this  little  center  of  local 
pride.  Just  as  vivid,  too,  is  the  impression  that 
we  receive  of  the  view  of  Dordrecht  (or  Dort), 
bv  Albert  Cuyp ;  or  of  the  contrast  between  the 
ordered  comfort  and  dignity  of  life  in  the  rich 
city  of  Amsterdam,  as  shown  in  Van  der  Hey- 


den's  "Dutch  Canal,"  and  the  picturesque  disor- 
der of  a  countryside  mill,  as  painted  so  frequently 
by  Meindert  Hobbema. 

In  all  these  landscapes,  as,  indeed,  is  the  case  in 
almost  all  Dutch  landscapes  of  this  period,  we 
find  the  evidence  of  the  artist's  attachment  for 
the  subject  which  he  paints.  We  feel  he  must 
love  the  place  he  represents.  There  is  a  human 
kinship  between  the  scene  and  himself.  It  is  not 
as  a  separate  thing  that  he  studies  it,  but  as  an 
inseparable  part  of  his  own  life  and  of  the  lives 
of  his  fellows.  Hence  he  generally  introduces 
human  figures  into  the  landscape.  Usually  they 
are  very  small,  but  painted  with  minute  care,  and 
full  of  character ;  sometimes  motionless,  at  other 
times  moving  slowly,  or  actively  busy,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  scene.  They  are  in  fact  ac- 
tors in  the  scene,  interpreting  its  character.  But 
note  this  distinction :  they  are  not,  as  on  a  stage, 
the  chief  features,  to  which  the  scenery  is  sub- 
ordinatef  Here  the  scenery  itself  is  the  main 
thing,  and  these  figures  are  like  a  few  clear- 
spoken  words,  giving  point  to  the  scene  that  is 
otherwise  a  dumb  show. 

Now  this  is  the  reverse  of  the  way  in  which 
painters  hitherto  had  used  landscape  and  figures 
in  their  pictures.  The  custom  had  been  to  con- 
sider the  figures  the  main  thing  and  to  treat  the 
landscape  as  a  background.  The  latter  had  had 
a  twofold  purpose.  First  of  all,  its  lines  and 
masses  and  colors  were  chosen  and  arranged  in 
such  a  way  as  to  complete  the  composition  of  the 
picture.  It  helped  to  build  up  the  composition  of 
the  picture.  Secondly,  it  often  was  used  to  assist 
the  sentiment  of  the  figure;  it  was,  in  fact,  serv- 
ing somewhat  the  purpose  of  the  accompaniment 
of  a  song.  Both  of  these  uses  may  be  studied  in 
many  of  Raphael's  Madonna  pictures. 

Other  artists  idealized  the  landscape,  borrowing 
its  forms  from  nature,  but  not  using  them  in  a 
natural  way.  That  the  natural  landscape  as  it  is 
and  for  its  own  sake  could  be  worthy  to  occupy 
an  artist's  sole  or  chief  attention  seems  not  to 
have  entered  their  heads.  It  remained  for  the 
Dutchmen  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  make 
this  discovery  and  thus  add  a  new  motive  to 
painting. 

Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  to  consider  what  a 
change  this  represented  in  the  artist's  point  of 
view ;  his  way,  in  other  words,  of  looking  at  his 
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subject.  The  Italian  painters,  making  the  human 
figure  their  chief  and  almost  exclusive  study,  and 
usually  representing  it  in  idealized  form,  were 
only   following  the  general  method  of  the  time. 


not  the  actual  one  in  which  they  lived,  but  one 
suggested  by  the  dreams  of  the  old  poets  and  of 
the  later  ones  of  their  own  time  — a  world  perfect 
in  beauty.     So  a  majority  of  the  pictures  of  the 


A    KIVEK    LANDSCAPE    WITH    WINDMILL.       BY    JACOB    VAN    RUISDAEL. 
From  a  photograph  by  Franz  Hanfstaengl. 


The  Old  World,  so  long  stifled  in  the  darkness  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  had  been,  as  it  were,  born  again. 
It  was  a  young  world,  in  which  the  fear  of  death 
had  given  place  to  the  joy  of  life,  in  which  hu- 
manity was  once  more  believed  to  have  been  made 
in  the  likeness  of  God,  and  there  were  room  and 
possibilities  for  the  individual.  It  was  an  age  of 
belief  in  man  as  the  embodiment  of  power  and  in 
woman  as  the  symbol  of  physical  and  mental 
beauty.  A  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  had  been  revived  and  stimulated  by  a 
study  of  the  long-neglected  classic  sculpture.  The 
ancients  had  represented  their  gods  as  men  and 
women  of  ideal  beauty ;  and  the  artists  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  celebrating  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  humanity,  strove  to  make  their  men  and 
women  godlike.  The  world  they  represented  was 
1  Rembrandt  was  an  exception,  and  for  that  reason 


Italian  Renaissance  were  works  of  the  imagina- 
tion, ideal  in  conception  and  treatment. 

It  was  quite  different  in  Holland.  The  Dutch, 
as  we  have  already  noted,  were  a  practical  rather 
than  an  imaginative  people.1  Their  strength  lay 
in  the  clear  seeing  of  facts  and  the  direct  grasp- 
ing of  them.  Though  they  studied  the  classic 
authors  in  their  universities,  it  was  not  to  call  up 
an  imaginary  world,  but  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  learning  how  to  make  the  best  of  this  one. 
They  did  not  create  a  world  in  fancy,  but  never 
ceased  to  render  their  own  fragment  of  it  a  more 
secure  and  comfortable  place  in  which  to  live  and 
work.  And  just  as  the  nation  was  not  given  to 
dreams  and  flights  of  imagination,  but  fixed  upon 
the  realities  of  life,  so  the  painters  reflected  this 
tendency  in  their  pictures.  And  next  to  wife  and 
we  shall  consider  him  separately  in  another  chapter. 
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child   there   was   nothing  dearer   to   the   average     landscape,  with  or  without  figures,  is  represented 
Dutchman  than  his  country.    How  natural,  there-     as  it  appears  and  for  its  own  sake;  and  we  look 

back  to  them  to-day  as  the 
first  of  those  who  are  now 
called  "landscape-painters." 
This  branch  of  art — 
landscape  painting — is  so 
firmly  established  in  the 
hearts  of  picture-lovers  of 
to-day  that  we  may  easily 
overlook  the  importance  of 
what  these'  Dutch  painters 
of  the  seventeenth  century 
accomplished.  Perhaps  we 
shall  better  appreciate  the 
novelty  of  their  work  when 
we  recognize  that  it  was 
too  new  a  thing  even  for 
their  own  day.  Just  as 
their  political  idea  of  being 
an  independent  republic  was 
ahead  of  the  times,  so  was 
their  manner  of  landscape- 
painting  regarded  as  being 
too  "revolutionary."  The  one 
was  a  revolution  against  the  monarchical  forms 
of  government  that  still  prevailed  in  Europe ;  the 
other  against  aristocratic  notions  about  "art." 
Painters  had  been  so  long  engaged  in  picturing 


MEINDERT    HOBBEMA 


fore,  that  some  painters  should  give  the  same  at- 
tention to  portraying  it  as  others  were  bestowing 
on  the  portraits  of  persons !  Thus  they  were  the 
first  to  paint  that  class  of  picture  in  which  the 


VIEW    OF   DORDRECHT."      BY   ALBERT   CUYP. 
From  a  photograph  by  Franz  Hanfstaengl. 
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the  splendid  ceremonial  of  the  Church  and  the 
pomp  and  pageantry  of  kings,  princes,  and  nobles, 
that  this  painting  of  the  simple  landscape  was 
altogether  too  democratic  a  form  of  art.  Its  sim- 
ple truthfulness  to  nature  was  considered  com- 
monplace and  vulgar. 

The  Dutch  painters  of  the  seventeenth  century 
were  as  little  concerned  with  poetic  feeling  as 
with  idealism.  They  used  their  eyes  and  painted 
what  they  saw,  but  neither  their  imaginations  nor 
their  feelings  were  touched.  While  most  modern 
painters    interpret    how    the    scene    has    affected 


than  in  the  handsome  facade  of  a  rich  burgher's 
town  house.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  the  influence  of  man  is  so  minutely  im- 
printed upon  every  foot  of  ground,  and  as  these 
artists  were  eager  to  represent  the  things  they  saw, 
no  landscapes  are  so  full  of  human  interest  as  theirs. 
These  men,  moreover,  like  the  rest  of  the  Dutch 
artists,  were  excellent  painters.  They  did  not, 
however,  carry  their  study  of  nature's  appear- 
ances as  far  as  modern  artists  have  done.  They 
represented  only  partially  the  varied  hues  of  na- 
ture, reducing  them  to  a  meager  arrangement  of 


"  VIEW 


BY   JOHANNES    VERMEER. 


themselves,  the  Dutch  looked  at  it  as  something 
entirely  outside  themselves. 

Otherwise  the  Dutch  landscapes  present  us  pic- 
tures of  a  pleasant  workaday  world,  or  of  the 
quiet  evenings  that  follow  after  the  labors  of  the 
day:  never  a  hint  of  disturbance,  though  war  and 
rumors  of  war  were  constant ;  instead,  the  per- 
petual suggestion  of  prosperous  peace  and  thrifty 
comfort.  For  they  abound  with  the  evidences  of 
busy  humanity.  Not  only  is  nature  brought  into 
touch  with  human  life  by  the  little  figures,  so 
charmingly  lifelike,  which  animate  the  scene,  but 
everywhere  are  the  results  of  man's  handiwork, 
seen  in  little  things  as  well  as  big— in  the  trimly 
kept  fruit-trees  of  a  laborer's  garden  plot  no  less 


gray,  green,  and  brown.  It  was  as  if  you  should 
turn  into  a  prose  sentence  the  delicate  im- 
agery of  some  poem.  They  were  inclined  also 
to  adopt  a  set  method  in  their  rendering  of 
light  and  atmosphere ;  seeking  rather  a  mellow 
effect,  sometimes  of  sunshine,  other  times  of  sub- 
dued light,  but  taking  insufficient  note  of  the  in- 
finite varieties  that  result  from  the  time  of  year, 
the  time  of  day,  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  so 
forth,  and  from  the  colors  and  forms  of  the 
objects  around  which  the  lighted  atmosphere 
plays.  In  this  way  the  moderns  have  added  some- 
thing to  what  they  have  learned  from  the  Dutch, 
who  first  taught  them  to  love  nature  as  it  is  and 
for  its  own  sake. 


A  PEEVISH  PERSON 


BY  DOUGLAS  BRADFORD 


There  's  a  book-store  in  town 
Kept  by  one  Mr.  Brown, 

Whose  temper  is  somewhat  worn  out. 
Once  a  clerk  came  in  late 
(The  store  opens  at  eight) 

And  Brown  was  quite  angry,  no  doubt. 


Then  there  entered  a  man 
Who  said:  "Quick  as  you  can, 

I  want  Mark  Twain's  works.     Don't  delay. 
Said  the  clerk :  "Well,  I  fear, 
Sir,  you   can't   get   them   here,— 

Mr.  Brown  's  'out  of  humor'  to-day !" 


SHOES 


RUBBER 


*Worft  some  one  call  a'TAXf?* 
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Floss.  Floss  and  Fluff. 

'What  's  that  gray  thing  that  ran  out  there?     "We  '11  jump  and  scare  it,  so  't  will  run. 
It  's  hiding  underneath  the  chair."  See,  there  it  goes!    What  fun  |     What  fun!' 


Fluff. 
'It  has  a  head,  a  tail,  and  feet; 
I  wonder  if  it  's  good  to  eat." 


Mother  Tabby. 
"You  foolish  children !     In  your  play 
You  've  let  your  first  mouse  get  away!" 
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Oh  !  such  mysterious  goings-on— such  piles  of  bright  red  paper; 

The  Elves  are  in  the  strangest  mood — just  see  them  how  they  caper, 

As  with  their  tiny  shears  they  cut  the  paper  into  strips ! 

Just  watch  that  sprite !    What  is  it  in  the  paper  that  he  slips  ? 

'T  is  powder  !     Now  the  Elves  fly  from  the  west,  east,  south,  and  north, 

With  fireworks  for  the  boys  and  girls  to  celebrate  the  Fourth. 


BlLLYS 

Fishing 


Billy  went  a-fisbing 
Ar>d  when  be  started  out 
He  was  just  a-wisbing 
He'd  catch  a  great  big  trout. 

So,  quietly  be  waited, 
For  trout  are  very  coy 
Witb  care  bis  bookbebaited- 
And  caugbt-a  little  boy! 


FOR  VERY  LITTLE  FOLK 


GAY  AND  SPY 

(A   Rhyming  Story  for  Little  Folk) 

One  beautiful  day  in  the  month  of  May, 

A  little  girl  whose  name  was  Gay 

(They  called  her  that,  because,. you  see, 

She  was  always  cheerful  as  she  could  be) 

Went  for  a  walk  in  the  woods  near  by, 

And  her  dog  went  with  her  (his  name  was  Spy). 

As  they  strolled  along  a  fine  woodland  path 

She  saw  a  little  bird  taking  a  bath. 

She  kept  very  still  and  watched  him  splash, 

When  all  at  once,  with  a  sudden  dash, 

Into  the  brook  jumped  little  dog  Spy. 

My,  how  he  made  the  water  fly! 
"  What  a  bad,  bad  dog  you  are  !  "  said  Gay. 
"  Birdie  won't  bathe  any  more  to-day. 

You  frightened  him  so  ;   but,  never  mind, 

He  's  only  frightened,  not  hurt,  he  '11  find. 

We  '11  walk  on  further  and  you  must  try 

To  be  good  and  quiet." 

"Bow-wow !"  said  Spy. 


"INTO    THE    BROOK    JUMPED    LITTLE    DOG    SPY. 
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They  had  only  walked  on  a  little  way, 

When  something  rustled:  "What  's  that?"  said  Gay. 

Out  from  the  leaves  sprang  a  squirrel  red 

And  sped  like  a  flash  down  the  path  ahead. 

Close  behind  him  was  little  dog  Spy. 

He  paid  no  heed  to  the  little  girl's  cry 


[July, 


''YOU    'RE    YOUNG,'    SAID    GAY,       'AND    IS    THAT   WHY    YOU   ACT   SO   SILLY  ?" 

She  whistled  and  called  ;   they  were  out  of  sight. 
She  waited  a  moment,  then  laughed  outright. 
For  who  was  this  coming?  Why,  little  dog  Spy  ! 
But  he  did  n't  look  happy  —  with  head  held  high 
Indeed,  he  looked  rather  ashamed  instead 
For  he  had  n't  caught  the  squirrel  red. 
Spy  could  n't  climb  trees,  and  so,  you  see, 
Master  Squirrel  escaped  quite  easily 
"  You  're  young,"  said  Gay,  "  and  is  that  why 
You  act  so  silly  ?  " 

"Bow-wow  /"  said  Spy. 


I  'm  tired  of  walking,"  the  little  girl  said, 
I  think  I  will  pick  some  flowers  instead. 
I  will  take  them  home  to  my  Grandma,  dear ; 
She  loves  them  but  she  can't  walk  out  here." 
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There  were  plenty  of  flowers  all  around. 

Sweet  white  violets  covered  the  ground. 

There  were  lovely  long-stemmed  blue  ones,  too, 

And  all  around  the  May-flowers  grew. 

But  when  she  had  all  her  hands  would  hold, 

It  was  time  to  leave,  it  was  growing  cold. 

The  sun  was  sinking.      But  where  was  Spy? 

She  whistled  and  called, —  but  no  reply  ! 

Where  can  he  be  ? "  she  said,  when  hark  ! 

Off  in  the  distance  she  heard  him  bark. 

He  must  have  a  rabbit,"  said  she,  "that  's  all." 

And  sure  enough,  by  an  old  stone-wall, 

Spy  was  barking  away  as  hard  as  he  could  — 

As  if  scaring  the  rabbit  would  do  any  good. 

The  rabbit  is  safe  in  that  wall,"  said  Gay, 

He  would  n't  come  out  if  you  barked  all  day. 

So  you  better  come  home  for  it  's  growing  late. 

And  Mother  will  wonder  why  I  wait. 

Supper  '11  be  ready,  too.      Oh,  my  ! 

Are  you  hungry  as  I  am  ?  " 

"Boic-wow  !  "  said  Spy. 
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SHOVELER   DUCK   (FEMALE   AND   YOUNG). 
Going  for  their  first  swim. 


WILD  FOWL  AT  HOME 

It  may  be  that  two  or  three  months  ago  we  saw 
the  last  wild  ducks  and  geese  depart  for  their 
summer  homes  in  the  North.  They  came  in 
March  and  April,  spent  a  few  weeks  here,  filling 
up  their  time  by  feeding  and  playing  in  lakes, 
rivers,  and  flooded  pastures,  and  then  left  us. 
What  are  they  doing  now  ?  Very  much  what  the 
sparrows,  warblers,  and  thrushes  have  been  doing 


BUFFLEHEAD    DUCK. 
Called  "butter-ball"  and  "butter-box"  because  he  is  so  fat.     Nest- 
ing-place in  a  hole  in  the  bank.      The  nest  is  also  built  in  hollow 
trees  and  stumps. 

in  our  fields  and  woods ;  but,  although  the  domes- 
tic life  of  wild  ducks  and  geese  is  passed  in  sur- 


roundings very  different  from  those  of  such 
birds,  it  is  not  less  interesting. 

Many  of  the  ducks  and  geese  have  gone  to 
Canada  for  the  summer,  but  many  more  only  to 
our  Northern  States.  Perhaps  their  best-known 
summer  home  in  the  United  States  is  the  marshy 
prairie  region  of  Dakota.  Here  every  year  wild 
geese  and  many  species  of  wild  ducks  still  rear 
their  broods.  Mallards,  pintails,  redheads,  teal, 
shovelers,  and  scaup  ducks  make  this  their  nest- 
ing-place. They  begin  to  nest  in  May,  but  many 
of  the  broods  are  not  hatched  till  the  middle  of 
July,  some  kinds  being  later  than  others,  as 
among  the  members  of  other  bird  families. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  all  the 
ducks  forsake  us.  To  the  rule  there  are  two 
notable  exceptions,  the  gorgeous  wood-duck  and 
the  black  or,  more  correctly,  the  dusky  duck. 
Strange  to  say,  these  "black"  ducks  have  each 
two  tufts  of  long  feathers  of  the  purest  snowy 
white,  although  we  scarcely  ever  see  them  in  the 
living  birds,  because  they  are  next  to  the  body, 
and  usually  concealed  beneath  the  wings. 

How  fortunate  we  are  in  having  just  such  birds 
as  these  for  neighbors !  The  black  in  her  nesting 
habits  perfectly  represents  the  majority  of  ducks. 
The  wood-duck  represents  the  few  which  lay 
their  eggs  in  hollow  trees.  We  do  not  often 
come  across  the  nests  of  either  of  these  birds, 
but  the  possibility  of  such  an  interesting  event 
should  stimulate  our  excursions  to  swamps  and 
swampy  woods. 

One  of  my  cousins,  while  fishing  from  a  row- 
boat,  once  saw  a  little  black  duckling  among  the 
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rushes  in  the  river.  A  chase  began  at  once,  but 
it  was  only  after  a  long,  hard  row  that  the  swim- 
mer was  overtaken  and  captured.  When  I  first 
saw  him  he  was  a  big,  fat  duck  among  the 
domestic  fowls  in  my  cousin's  back  yard,  and  in 
his  lazy,  contented  manner  there  was  nothing 
whatever  to  indicate  that  he  was  not  born  in  an 


MALLARD    (COMMON    WILD    DUCK)    AND    THE    GREEN- 
WINGED   TEAL,  A    "TOY"    DUCK. 
Flock  of  green-winged  teal. 

incubator.  A  year  or  more  later,  on  inquiring 
about  him,  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  a  jealous 
rooster  had  killed  him. 

Most  ducks  build  in  clumps  of  rushes  or  of 
long  grass  near  the  water.  A  few  build  in  hol- 
low trees,  sometimes  so  far  from  water  and  at 


such  a  height  from  the  ground  that  it  is  believed 
by  many  that  the  little  ones  are  carried  to  the 
ground  in  their  parent's  bill.     The  tree  nests  are 


NEST    OF    THE    CANVASBACK   DUCK. 

A  typical  duck's  nest — a    feather-lined  cradle  in  a  tussock 

of  the  marsh,  surrounded  by  water. 

lined,  like  most  of  those  on  the  ground,  with 
downy  feathers  from  the  duck's  breast.  In  this 
soft  bed  the  eggs  lie  warm  even  in  the  far  North- 
east, where  the  Fourth-of-July  temperature  is 
only  a  delusion. 

The  eggs  of  wild  ducks  are  so  much  alike  that 
I  need  not  describe  each  kind  separately.  From 
whitish  they  vary  in  shade  and  tint  to  a  distinct 
olive  or  olive-brown.  Dull  cream  color  seems  to 
be  the  most  common  tint.    This  is  the  usual  color 


A    PAIR    OF    WOOD-DUCKS    AND    THEIR    NESTING-PLACE — THE    HOLLOW    IN    A    TREE    TRUNK. 
The  wood-duck  is  the  handsomest  of  our  wild  ducks,  and  one  of  the  few  which  do  not  go  far  north  to  nest. 
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of  eggs  of  the  wood  and  the  black  ducks  and 
many  others.  The  large  eggs  of  the  Canada 
(wild)   goose  are  whitish,  like  those  of  many  of 


A    CANADA   OR   WILD    GOOSE    ON   HER   NEST   ON   A 
MUSKRAT'S    HOUSE. 

the  ducks,  and,  like  ducks'  eggs,  they  are  widest 
near  the  middle  instead  of  near  one  end.  Like 
most  birds  which  are  killed  in  large  numbers  by 
sportsmen,  wild  ducks  rear  large  families.  A  set 
of  nine  eggs,  like  that  shown  in  the  illustration, 
is  about  an  average.  A  nest  may  have  two  less 
or  sometimes  three  less,  but  many  sets  of  a  dozen 
and  often  thirteen  are  found. 

Ducklings  are  much  alike  in  being  attractive, 
downy  little  fellows,  awk- 
ward on  land  but  expert 
swimmers.  When  an  hour 
or  two  old  they  go  for  their 
first  swim  — one  cannot  say 
their  first  swimming  les- 
son ;  they  never  need  to  be 
taught.  After  that  first 
hour  in  the  nest  they  make 
the  water  their  home  The 
rest  of  the  summer  is  spent 
in  swimming  about  with 
their  parents.  Doubtless 
they  soon  know  every 
watery  lane  in  their  marsh 
as  well  as  other  young  folk 
learn  to  know  the  lanes  and  '" 
nooks  and  corners  of  the 
neighborhood  in  which  they 
play  hide-and-seek. 

Two  months  later  we 
should  hardly  know  the  lit- 
tle chaps,  so  big  and  fat  and 
well-feathered  have  they 
become.  This  fine  develop- 
ment is  nature's  wise  provision  for  their  Southern 
flight,  when  every  fiber  and  feather  will  be  of  ser- 
vice to  them.  A  month  or  two  later  the  grassy 
marsh  will  be  left  to  the  muskrats,  and  the  ducks 


will  again  be  with  us,  this  time  on  their  journey 

southward.     We  considered  these  autumn  ducks, 

their  ways  and  appearance,  in  Nature  and  Science 

for  November,  ioo1;.  -c-  T    c 

'    y  D  Edmund  J.   Sawyer. 

A  DOG  CARRIES  A  CAT  TO  HER  FOOD 

The  little  black  dog  and  the  little  gray  cat  had 
been  brought  up  together  at  the  stables  of  the 
Sunday  Creek  Coal  Company  in  the  little  mining 
town  of  Jobs,  Ohio.  They  went  together  for  their 
meals  to  the  home  of  the  stable  boss,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  road.  Finally  the  little 
gray  cat  became  so  old  and  ill  that  she  could  not 
take  the  journey  for  her  daily  bread;  so  the  little 
black  dog  sometime  during  each  day  picked  her 
up,  puppy-wise,  and  carried  her  up  to  the  house, 
where  they  were  fed,  and  then  he  carried  her 
carefully  back  to  the  stables. 

The  first  time  I  saw  them  getting  ready  I  said 
to  Mr.  Russel,  "That  dog  is  worrying  the  life  out 
of  that  poor  old  cat."  He  told  me  to  watch  a 
little  longer  and  see  what  happened ;  and  when 
the  little  black  dog  had  arranged  his  burden  to 
his  own  satisfaction  and  that  of  the  little  gray 
cat,  he  trotted  away. 

Mr.  Russel  told  me  that  he  carried  her  thus 
back  and  forth  until  the  day  she  died. 


THE    LITTLE    BLACK    DOG    CARRYING    THE    CAT    TO    HER    DINNER. 


Animals  by  instinct  carry  food  to  their  young 
and  to  each  other.  Is  it  still  instinct  when  they 
reverse  the  natural  order  of  things  and  carry 
each  other  to  food?        Olive  Rachel  White. 
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THE  CABBAGE   ROCK 

This  curious  and  very  interesting  rock  formation 
was  found  near  the  summit  of  Castle  Peak,  one 


THE    ROCK   IN    CABBAGE-HEAD    FORM. 
Photograph  by  E.  B.  Beecher,  Auburn,  California. 

of  the  mountains  of  the  Upper  Sierras,  9139  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  California. 

The  rock  is  dark  gray  in  color,  but  on  close 
examination  it  may  be  seen  that  it  is  made  up  of 
two  distinct  minerals,  one  nearly  white  in  color 
and  one  a  very  dark  brown.  These  are  called 
feldspar  and  augite.  It  is  supposed  by  those  who 
live  in  the  neighborhood  that  this  rock  obtained 
its  peculiar  round  shape  by  rolling  around  and 
that  the  outer  shell  was  later  formed  upon  it. 
But  those  who  have  spent  years  in  studying  this 
kind  of  formation  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have 
found  out  that  it  has  really  been  produced  by  the 
action  of  frost.  Every  one  knows  that  when 
water  freezes  it  expands;  the  breaking  of  milk- 
bottles  and  the  bursting  of  water-pipes  are  fa- 
miliar examples.  Now  during  the  summer  the  rain 
falling  upon  the  mountain  side  sinks  into  the  soil 
and  penetrates  into  cracks  in  the  rocks,  and  is 
held  there  as  in  a  sponge.  When  cold  weather 
comes  along  and  this  water  freezes,  the  expansion 
makes  the  cracks  grow  wider.  If  this  is  repeated 
year  after  year  the  result  will  be  the  breaking  up 
of  the  rock  into  layers,  and  while  these  are  in 
most  cases  straight,  they  may  easily  form  rounded 
masses  if  the  original  cracks  were  in  just  the 
right  position.  The  boulders  found  in  any  moun- 
tainous district  are  all  formed  in  this  way.  The 
action  of  glaciers  may  also  form  rounded  rocks, 
but  this  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
present  case,  because  it  is  solidly  embedded  in  the 
mountain  side.  Edgar  T.  Wherry. 


A  PAVEMENT  MADE  OF  THE  BONES 
OF  WHALES 

During  part  of  the  last  century  (and  occasionally 
even  at  present)  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  California, 
abounded  with  whales  and  the  little  town  of  Mon- 
terey, which  was  the  capital  of  California  while 
it  still  belonged  to  Mexico,  was  largely  dependent 
on  the  whaling  industry.  Nowadays  most  of  the 
whales  have  deserted  Monterey  Bay  and  there  are 
no  longer  any  whaling  vessels  to  be  seen  there. 
There  are,  however,  some  traces  of  the  whaling 
days  to  be  found.  But  near  Point  Lobos  the  skele- 
ton of  a  huge  whale  has  been  set  up,  and  here  and 
there  the  big  bones  of  a  whale's  jaw  are  used  to 
form  an  archway  over  a  garden  path.  The  most 
curious  souvenir  of  the  whaling  times  is  the  pave- 
ment of  the  little  path  leading  from  the  street  to 
the  east  door  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  San 
Carlos  de  Borromes  in  Monterey.  This  is  made 
of  whales'  bones,  the  vertebrae  being  chiefly  used. 
The  accompanying  picture,  made  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Inkersley,  of  Oakland,  California,  during  one  of 
his  many  visits  to  Monterey,  shows  a  portion  of 
this  pavement.     When  the  photograph  is  shown 


THE    PAVEMENT    MADE    OF    THE    BONES    OF    WHALES. 
The  short,  block-like  bones  of  the  whale's  spinal  column  are  set  on  end. 

to  any  one  and  he  is  asked  what  it  represents,  in 
no  instance  so  far  encountered  does  he  guess  cor- 
rectly. 
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AN  ODD  NESTING-SITE  OF  THE 
KINGBIRD 

The  kingbird  usually  builds  in  leafy  trees.  Most 
of  the  nests  found  are  in  orchard  trees  or  in  wild 
thorns  in  pastures.  They  are  placed,  on  the 
average,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  Several 
of  the  nests  which  I  have  found  were  not  quite 
according  to  these  rules,  but  none  were  nearly  so 
oddly  situated  as  the  one  represented  in  this 
picture. 


While  I  was  taking  the  photograph,  a  some- 
what difficult  and  delicate  job,  as  well  as  a  te- 


THE    KINGBIRD  S    NEST   ON   A    STUMP   IN    THE   RIVER. 

This  nest  was  built  on  an  old  stump  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  near  Ogdensburg.  The  nest  was 
only  a  few  feet  from  the  water,  which  entirely 
surrounded  the  stump,  the  latter  being  a  little 
distance  out  from  shore. 

Edmund  J.  Sawyer. 

STORY  OF  A  NEST 

The  nest  which  is  the  subject  of  the  accompany- 
ing photograph  was  discovered  seven  or  eight 
feet  above  the  ground,  in  the  crotch  of  a  leaning 
box  elder  sapling.  When  found,  it  held  an  egg 
of  a  wood-thrush  and  an  egg  of  a  cowbird.  On 
the  following  day,  when  I  went  to  take  the  pho- 
tograph, it  contained  two  wood-thrush  eggs  and 
three  of  the  cowbird's,  which  suggested  that  two 
cowbirds  were  using  it,  as  two  of  their  eggs  had 
been  left  there  within  twenty-four  hours.  Fi- 
nally the  cowbirds  deposited  two  more,  making 
five  in  all  placed  in  this  one  nest,  and  which,  if 
allowed  to  remain,  would  eventually  have  en- 
tirely crowded  out  the  rightful  owners.  As  it 
was,  only  one  wood-thrush  nestling  reached  an 
age  at  which  it  could  leave  the  nest  with  the 
mother  bird. 


THREE    COWBIRD    EGGS    IN    A    WOOD-THRUSH  S    NEST. 

dious  one,  a  wood-thrush  sang  in  a  neighboring 
tree  as  if  trying  to  encourage  me  in  my  labor. 

Geo.  P.  Perry. 

A  ROBIN'S  NEST  ON  THE  GROUND 

While  crossing  a  pasture  I  startled  a  robin  who 
flew  from  the  ground  beside  a  large  stone  a  few 
feet  from  me.  Upon  my  looking  to  discover  if 
possible  what  she  had  been  doing  there,  I  found 
the  nest  shown  in  the  photograph,  which  I  made 
a  day  or  two  later.  The  nest  was  unusually  well 
built  and  solid,  much  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  grass  being  used.     I  have  seen  hundreds  of 


THE    ROBIN  S   NEST   ON   THE   GROUND. 

robins'  nests,  many  of  them  in  strange  places,  but 
only  one  like  this  one  — flat  on  the  level  ground. 
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"OUTWITTING  "  THE  GUARDS 

On  page  460  of  "Nature  and  Science"  for  March 
was  published  an  article  entitled  "Fierce  and 
Gentle,"  telling  of  the  fierce  bayonets  of  the 
chestnut-bur  and  of  the  gentle,  cottony  bed  for 
the  chestnuts.  Thus  was  shown  in  the  story  and 
in  the  illustration  how  the  chestnut-bur  "fiercely" 
guards  against  its  enemies  and  how  "lovingly" 
it  gives  "home  comforts." 

It  was  interesting  to  see  how  warlike  the 
chestnut-bur  is  in  its  preparation  for  its  enemies. 
Nature  often  thus  uses  all  possible  power  and 
device  in  an  almost  human-like  manner  to  accom- 
plish some  object. 

But  nature  is  n't  unfair.  She  aids  her  children 
impartially.  As  skilfully  as  she  aids  the  bur  in 
the  defense,  so  does  she  aid  and  equip  the  chest- 


distance  into  the  solid  rock,  and  is  quite  roomy 
enough  for  several  vehicles  and  some  stalls  for 
horses  and  cattle 


THE    LONG    "TRUNK."    OF   THE    CHESTNUT   WEEVIL. 

nut  weevil  in  the  attack.  All  of  us  in  eating 
chestnuts  have  learned,  unpleasantly,  of  the  larval 
form  of  the  chestnut  weevil  within  the  chestnut. 
The  parent  of  this  chestnut  "worm"  has  a  long, 
trunk-like  extension  of  its  head  with  which  to 
reach  down  past  the  chestnut  guards  and  make  a 
hole  in  the  bur,  into  which  an  egg  may  be  placed 
The  egg  placer  (ovipositor)  is  long  and  slender 
and  as  nicely  adapted  to  the  placing  of  the  egg 
as  in  the  "trunk'"'  for  making  the  place  From  the 
egg  hatches  the  chestnut  "worm."  When  it  is 
full  grown,  it  crawls  out  of  the  chestnut,  drops 
to  the  ground,  builds  a  little  mud  home,  and  therein 
changes  to  the  winged  weevil,  similarly  to  the 
changes  of  a  pupa  within  a  cocoon  to  a  moth 
And  thus  is  the  round  of  life.  The  "bayonets," 
fierce  as  they  seemed,  cannot  protect  from  this 
enemy. 

A  SUBSTANTIAL  STABLE 

Near  the  famous  High  Bridge  on  Kentucky 
River  there  is  one  of  the  oddest  stables  I  have 
ever  come  across.  It  is  used  by  the  gate-keeper  of 
Lock  No.  7,  and  is  a  natural  cavern  in  the  face  of 
the  cliff,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  house  in  which 
he  lives.     The  opening  runs  back  for  some  little 


THE    CAVE-LIKE  OPENING    IN    THE 
USED    AS    A    STABLE. 


I  may  add  that  the  roof  has  never  leaked  nor 
needs  recovering,  and  no  items  for  repairs  and 
painting  have  as  yet  been  sent  in  to  the  United 
States  Government  tt   ^   w00n 


THE  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  AN  ALBINO 
CHIPMUNK 

Here  is  an  exceptionally  good  photograph  of  an 
albino  chipmunk,  taken  by  George  Robley  Howe, 
Norway,  Maine.  The  pose  is  good  and  the  detail 
clear.    The  little  fellow  in  a  white  coat  is  very  in- 


THE    ALBINO    CHIPMUNK. 


teresting.    One  wonders  what  the  associates  think 
of  such  an  unusual  chipmunk  coat  of  fur. 
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^"BECAUSE  WE 
[WANT  TO  KNOW" 


black,  mossy-like  roots 

Pottstown,  Pa. 
Dear   St.  Nicholas:     On   a  forest  tree  right  near  our 
home  is  a  curious  growth.      It  looks    like  an  air-plant,  but 
we  are  not  sure.      I  am  sending  you  a  piece  of    it  by  the 
same  mail  as  this  letter.     Can  you  please  tell  us  what  it  is 
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THE    BLACK,  MOSSY-LIKE    ROOTS    THAT    GROW  IN  THE    AIK. 

and  explain  its  growth?     It  grows  right  around  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.     Hoping  you  can  tell  us  what  it  is,  I  remain 
Your  interested  reader. 
'  Marjorie  Potts. 

What  you  send  is  a  mass  of  the  air  rootlets  of 
the  poison  ivy  (Rhus  radicans  L.).  By  the  aid 
of  these  many  root-like  fibers  the  woody  vine  is 
able  to  climb  by  clinging  to  the  bark  of  the  tree. 
This  plant  is  common  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Florida.  It  is  not  the  poison  oak  (Rhus  toxico- 
dendron) of  the  Southern  States. 


the  age  of  fox-terriers 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:     I  have  a  fox-terrier  about  seven 
years  old.     Will  you  please  tell  me  how  old  they  live  to 
be?     As  you  see,  mine  is  getting  a  little  old.     I  am, 
Yours  very  truly, 

Ruth  M.  Blake. 

I  was  at  the  Warren  Kennels  (Mr.  L.  Ruther- 
ford's) on  Saturday  and  drew  attention  to  a  very 
old  terrier.  "Yes,"  said  the  manager,  "that  is  an 
'old  timer,'  the  oldest  we  have  on  the  place.  She 
is  thirteen  years  old." 

Age  depends  a  good  deal  on  care,  but  I  think 
thirteen  years  is  a  pretty  old  terrier.  The  one 
I  mention  looked  good  for  another  year  or  two 


but  in  answering  such  a  question  I  should  say 
that  a  dog's  age  seldom  exceeds  thirteen  years. 
■ — James  Watson. 

the  snowflakes  disappeared 

S.  J.,  Texas. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  live  in  north  Texas.  February 
13th  the  thermometer  registered  78  degrees  above  zero. 
The  next  day  it  went  down  to  15  degrees  above  zero,  and 
we  had  a  snow-storm.  It  snowed  nearly  all  day.  B.ut  as 
soon  as  the  snow  reached  the  ground  it  disappeared.  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  it  went  in  the  ground,  or  was 
blown  away  by  the  wind,  which  was  very  strong.  I  remain, 
Yours  truly, 

Philip  McDermott. 

When  the  snow  struck  the  ground  it  certainly 
disappeared,  but  not  much  of  it  was  blown  away 
by  the  wind.  The  flakes  may  have  rolled  over  a 
few  times  and  ricochetted  from  spot  to  spot;  but 
eventually  they  melted  on  the  warm  ground.  They 
did  not  go  into  the  ground  themselves  nor  did  the 
melted  water  go  in  very  far.  The  water  was 
quickly  evaporated  so  that  the  air  became  slightly 
moister.  perhaps  not  enough  for  you  to  measure 
the  difference,  but  that  is  the  way  the  snowflakes 
disappeared.— Cleveland  Abbe. 

THE  FROZEN  BUSH 

Bayport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  One  day  as  I  was  going  down  to 
the  stable,  I  saw  one  of  the  bushes  by  the  windmill  frozen. 
The  tank  had  overflowed,  and  the  water  had  run  down  on 


the  frozen  bush. 

to  the  bush  and  formed  icicles.  The  windmill  is  about 
seventy  feet  high.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  round  the  vil- 
lage.    It  was  built  about  three  years  ago. 

Mary  Post. 

A  clump  of  shrubbery  under  the  end  of  eaves 
troughs  often  produces  pretty  ice  forms. 
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THE  CARE  OF  OWLS 

Mori.ey,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  care 
for  owls.  I  have  a  small  barn-owl  that  is  known  as  a  cat- 
owl.  Its  color  is  golden  brown,  with  white  feathers  on 
its  wings  ;  there  are  large  tufts  of  small  feathers  on  its 
head.  Please  tell  me  what  to  feed  him. 
Yours  sincerely, 

J.  W.  Pollock. 

Young  owls  are  easily  raised  on  fresh  meat. 
Up  to  the  age  of  four  or  five  weeks,  beef  and 
mutton  finely  chopped  make  a  good  food.  After 
that,   mice,    rats,    and    English    sparrows,    served 


gence  save  by  vigorous  snappings  of  their  little 
black  bills.  They  ate  almost  any  kind  of  fresh 
meat  and  grew  and  feathered  rapidly.  They 
were,  in  a  way,  gentle  to  those  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  enter  the  cage  to  feed  them,  and  the 
largest  one  was  quite  playful,  but  his  play  was 
of  a  rather  rough  kind  that  generally  left  a 
scratch,  for  his  beak  and  claws  were  very  sharp. 
The  presence  of  a  cat  seemed  to  excite  them 
greatly,  causing  the  larger  one  to  assume  an  atti- 
tude of  defiance  quite  terrifying  to  the  cat.  The 
owl  would  lower  his  head  almost  to  the  ground 


PET    GREAT    HORNED    OWLS    ARE    EASILY    CARED    FOR. 


whole,  are  in  great  demand  and  come  nearest 
their  natural  food.  These,  if  not  too  large,  they 
wilr-swallow  whole. 

YOUNG    GREAT    HORNED    OWLS 

These  young  horned  owls  are  about  seven  weeks 
old.  They  were  taken  from  their  home  in  an 
open  nest,  fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  in  a  swamp- 
oak,  where,  in  company  with  a  dead  rabbit,  a 
crow,  and  a  robin,  they  were  being  carefully 
brooded  by  the  mother  owl  through  some  of  the 
coldest  weather  of  late  winter.  They  were  at 
that  time  fluffy  balls  of  yellowish  down,  with 
eyes  scarcely  open,  showing  little  sign  of  intelli- 


and  erect  every  feather  on  his  body  until  they  stood 
out  on  end,  showing  their  beautiful  markings.  He 
would  snap  his  beak  loudly,  and  his  eyes  would  flash 
with  anger,  making  a  picture  of  defiance  that 
caused  the  cat  or  dog  to  keep  at  a  safe  distance. 
By  the  middle  of  October  these  owls  had  ac- 
quired their  full  adult  plumage,  with  long  ear- 
tufts,  white  collar,  and  feathers  of  rich  brown 
mottled  with  black.  The  larger  bird  I  concluded 
to  keep  as  a  reminder  of  the  many  pleasant  romps 
we  had  together,  and  he  now  sits  on  my  library 
table,  watching  me  with  his  big  golden-rimmed 
eyes,  and  ear-tufts  tilted  back  in  token  of  his 
friendly  interest.  Thomas  H.  Jackson. 


tNicholas 


"HEADING."       BY    GORDON    STEVENSON. 


The  Prose  Competition  this  month  shows  at  least  two 
things :  first,  that  our  American  members  are  very  well 
read  in  the  history  of  their  own  and  of  other  countries  ; 
and,  second,  that  we  have  a  good  many  active  foreign 
members.  These  interesting  facts  are  shown  by  the  va- 
riety of  "July  Anniversaries  "  described.  Some  of  these 
we  are  able  to  print  in  this  number.  Two  of  them  fall  on 
July  I,  namely,  the  Anniversary  of  the  Swiss  Federation 
and  Dominion  Day  —  the  latter  celebrating  a  united  Can- 
ada. The  destruction  of  Admiral  Cervera's  fleet  off  San- 
tiago occurred  on  July  3.  Our  own  great  national  holi- 
day comes,  of  course,  on  July  4.  The  French  holiday  of 
July  14  celebrates  the  destruction  of  The  Bastille;  and  one 
contributor  sent  an  entertaining  letter  describing  the  Italian 
Feast  of  St.  Mary  of  Carmelo,  July  16.  It  is  interesting 
and  instructive  to  read  of  anniversaries  which  we  Ameri- 


cans hear  little  of,  but  which  to  the  children  of  other  coun- 
tries are  looked  forward  to,  and  celebrated  with  as  much 
patriotism  as  is  Independence   Day  by  young  Americans. 

We  are  obliged  again  to  call  the  attention  of  members  to 
the  fact  that  many  drawings  and  photographs  are  received 
in  the  competitions  without  having  the  name,  address, 
and  indorsement  on  the  back  (in  the  case  of  photographs), 
or  on  the  contribution  itself  in  the  case  of  drawings,  prose, 
and  verse.  A  growing  number  of  competitors  have  been 
sending  this  data  in  a  separate  letter  or  slip.  This  leads 
to  no  end  of  confusion,  and  we  cannot  undertake  to  keep 
these  letters  fastened  to  the  contributions.  In  future  if  the 
data  is  not  on  the  contributions  themselves,  they  will  be  en- 
tered on  the  Roll  of  the  Careless,  and  not  be  subject  to 
prize  awards. 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION   No.  113 

In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

VERSE.     Gold  badges,  Eleanore  M.  Sickels  (age  14),  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  ;  Edith  G.  Hull  (age  17),  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

Silver  badges,  Carolyn  C.  Wilson  (age  13),  Newark,  N.  J.  ;  Robert  Hillyer  (age  13),  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

PROSE.     Gold  badge,  Carmine  Ilva  van  Gorder  (age  15),  Havana,  Cuba. 

Silver  badges,  Corinne  Cassard  (age  13),  Newport,  R.  I.  ;  Alvina  J.  Schirmer  (age  12),  Paris,  France. 

PHOTOGRAPHY.  Silver  badges,  Maude  Sawyer  (age  16),  Muscatine,  Iowa;  H.  Parker  Adams  (age  10),  Wor- 
cester, Mass.  ;   Jack  Phillips  (age  12),  Sandgate,  Kent,  England. 

DRAWING.  Silver  badges,  Margaret  A.  Foster  (age  14),  Wallingford,  Conn.  ;  Grace  Wardwell  (age  13),  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

WILD  CREATURE  PHOTOGRAPHY.     First  prize,  Lydia  M.  Scott  (age  16),  Englewood,  N.  J. 

PUZZLE  MAKING.     Gold  badge,  Summerfield  Baldwin,  3d  (age  12),  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Silver  badges,  Alpheus  Smith  (age  10),  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  ;  Bruce  M.  Thomson  (age  13),  Billings,  Montana. 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS.     Gold  badge,  Pierre  W.  Laurens  (age  13),  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Silver  badges,  Annette  H.  Carpenter  (age  16),  Denver,  Col.;  Dorothy  D.  Seal  (age  15),  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  Chris- 
tine Souther  (age  14),  Worcester,  Mass. 
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THE  PATRIOT 

BY  ELEANOR  M.   SICKELS  (AGE  14) 

[Gold  Badge) 

You  tell  me  that  in  war  time 
Men  march  away  to  fight, 

And  give  their  lives  in  battle 
For  Liberty  and  Right. 
And  these  are  patriots. 

You  tell  me  that  the  women 

Nurse  the  wounded  night  and  day, 

Or  stay  behind  to  keep  the  home 

While  the  soldiers  are  away. 

And  these  are  patriots. 

You  tell  me  that  the  holders 

Of  offices  of  state 
Who  turn  aside  their  own  desires 

To  guide  the  nation's  fate  — 
That  these  are  patriots. 

'T  is  true.     But  in  this  peace-time 

One  may  not  nurse  or  fight, 
And  very  few  to-day  may  hold 

High  offices  of  might. 
Yet,  wouldst  thou  be  a  patriot, 

This  way  is  open  still  — 
Do,  day  by  day,  your  very  best 

Your  place  in  life  to  fill. 
Be  thus  a  patriot. 


THE  PATRIOT 

BY  CAROLYN  C.  WILSON  (AGE  13) 

{Silver  Badge) 
John  Wentworth  was  a  sturdy 
lad, 
As  Wentworths  all  before, 
And  ever  eager  to  be  off 
And  to  the  war. 

His  aged  mother  clutched  his 

arm, 
"  Oh,  John,"  she  cried  ;  "  oh, 

John, 
I  shall  have  none  to  care  for  me 
When  you  are  gone. 

'  But  none  shall  say  I  grudged 
my  land 
The  best  of  all  I  had, 
E'en  though  it  nearly  breaks  my 
heart 
To  lose  my  lad!" 

So  off  he  went,  and  manly  tears 
Did  stain  his  boyish  cheek  ; 

He  longed  to  see  his  mother's 
face, 
To  hear  her  speak. 


A  JULY  ANNIVERSARY 

BY  CARMINE  II.VA  VAN  GORDER  (AGE  15) 

{Gold  Badge) 

When  Mama  was  a  girl  her  sister  took  her  to  the  little 
town  of  San  Juan  among  the  Andes.  Mama  was  lonesome, 
as  she  could  not  speak  the  language  then. 

When  the  Fourth  of  July  came  she  determined  to  have  a 
good  time. 

All  morning  of  the  Fourth  little  Indian  servant  boys 
came  with  dishes  of  "  dulces  "  and  decanters  of  wine,  for 
the  people  knew  it  was  the  "  Dia  de  Independencia"  of 
the  "  Americanos  "  and  wanted  to  show  their  good  wishes. 
There  was  quite  a  crowd  for  dinner,  and,  just  as  they  were 
sitting  down,  Mama  ran  into  the  patio,  put  a  big  bunch  of 
firecrackers,  which  she  had  sent  way  to  Buenos  Ayres  for, 
under  a  bucket,  lighted  them,  and  skipped  back  to  her 
place  before  her  absence  had  been  noticed. 

Everybody  was  talking  and  laughing  when,  suddenly, 
bang  !    bang  !    bang  !   came  from  the  patio. 

"  Madre  de  Dios  !  we  will  all  be  killed  !  "  wailed  Vicin- 
tita,  the  landlady,  who  thought,  as  every  one  else  did,  that 
there  was  a  revolution  on. 

All  in  the  room  made  a  rush  to  the  patio,  which  was 
fast  filling  with  soldiers  from  the  Quartel  just  across  the 
street.  It  was  very  funny  to  Mama  to  see  all  the  solemn  faces 
watching  her  dancing,  noisy  bucket,  and  taking  so  seriously 
her  Fourth  of  July  celebration.  It  seems  there  was  a  law 
prohibiting  shooting  of  any  kind,  as  that  was  the  only  way 
they  could  keep  track  of  the  frequent  revolutions. 


He  fought  unto  the  bitter  end, 
And  though  his  work  was 
brave, 

He  thought  it  nought,  beside  the  gift 
His  mother  gave. 

Which,  friend,  which  was  the  patriot, 
The  boy  who  fought  so  well, 

Or  she  who  gave  her  all,  to  die, 
When  her  lad  fell  ? 


THE    EFFECTS    OF    A    WINDY    DAY.   '       BY    MAUDE    SAWYER,  AGE    16.        (SILVER    BADGE.) 


Next  door  there  lived  a  maiden  lady  who  was  subject  to 
fits  ;   in  the  excitement  she  proceeded  to  have  a  fit. 

When  it  was  found  out  that  Mama  had  caused  all  the 
disturbance,  she  would  have  been  arrested  but  for  old  Don 
Juan  Tiranie,  an  Irishman,  who  knew  the  language,  and 
explained  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Americans  so  to 
celebrate  their  Independence  Day,  and  because  Mama  was 
a  young  girl,  they  decided  not  to  arrest  her. 
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A  JULY  ANNIVERSARY 

BY  CORINNE  CASSARD  (AGE  13) 

(Silver  Badge) 

SINCE  the  Spanish-American  War,  the  third  of  July  has  been 
with  our  family  an  anniversary  of  great  interest.  You  will 
remember  that  on  the  third  of  July,  1898,  Admiral  Cervera's 


WINDY    DAY.  BY    H.   PARKER    ADAMS,  AGE    IO.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 


fleet  tried  to  escape  from  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
One  of  the  ships  which  intercepted  them  was  the  Indiana, 
of  which  the  late  Admiral  Taylor  was  in  command.  My  fa- 
ther was  the  chaplain  upon  that  ship.  Mother,  my  little  baby 
sister,  who  was  then  three  months  old,  and  I  were  in  Balti- 
more at  this  time.  Father  had  never  seen  the  baby,  as  he 
had  gone  south  in  January.  You  may  be  sure  that  it  was 
a  time  of  the  greatest  anxiety  for  my  mother,  for  at  that 
time,  of  course,  I  was  too  young  to  fully  understand. 
Mother  knew  that  our  ships  were  blockading  the  harbor  of 
Santiago,  and  that  they  were  waiting  for  Cervera's  fleet  to 
come  out.  She  also  knew  that  when  they  did  come  out 
there  would  be  a  fight  and  that  Father  might  be  wounded, 
or  even  killed.  She  would  have  been  more  anxious  than 
she  was  on  that  gloomy  third  had  she  known  that  the  In- 
diana was  then  playing  an  active  part  in  intercepting 
Cervera's  fleet.  The  fleetest  Spanish  ship  was  forced  upon 
the  coast,  several  others  blew  up,  and  one  burning  ship 
ran  ashore.  It  required  hard  work  to  rescue  the  Spaniards 
from  the  burning  ships,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  my 
father  had  a  part  in  this  humane  task.  It  was  a  very  dan- 
gerous position  to  be  in  as  the  boat  which  was  provided  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  Spaniards  from  the  exploding 
ships  was  small,  open,  and  a  good  target  for  shots.  My 
father  received  a  bronze  medal  for  this  act,  as  did  all  the 
others  who  accompanied  him.  My  father  is  the  only  chap- 
lain in  the  service  who  received  such  a  medal.  My  little 
sister  was  named  Indiana  after  the  battle-ship  which  hail 
brought  Father  safely  through  the  war.  I  feel  a  great 
thankfulness  when  I  remember  that  the  danger  Father  was 
exposed  to  and  Mother's  anxiety  are  now  things  of  the  past. 

A  PATRIOT 

BY   ELIZABETH  ROGERS  (AGE  7) 

A  patriot,  as  well  you  know, 

Is  one  who  loves  his  country  so 

That  he  would  fight, 

From  morn  till  night, 

And  just  to  serve  his  country  right. 


A  PATRIOT 

BY  ROBERT  HILLYER  (AGE   13) 

{Silver  Badge) 

A  hero  brave,  of  grandeur  and  renown, 
Leads  forth  his  force  to  conquer  and  begin 
The  conquest  of  the  land  he  sought  to  win, 

To  set  a  burdened,  hopeless 

people  free  ; 
And  what  for  all  his  victories 
finds  he  ? 
A  laurel  crown  ! 

But  in  the  ranks  a  hero  strug- 
gles brave, 
And  though  undaunted  is  his 

sturdy  heart, 
His  life  is  only  an  unnoticed 

part 
Of  earth's  great  struggle  to 

keep  just  and  free  ; 
But  what  for  all  his  industry 
finds  he  ? 
A  lowly  grave! 

But,  though  his  task  seems  one 

long  hopeless  strife, 
"  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that 
wears  a  crown," 
So  he  is  fortunate  without 
renown, 
While  he,  himself,  is  honest,  just,  and  free. 
So  what  for  all  his  industry  finds  he  ? 
Unending  life! 

THE  JULY  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  FRENCH 

BY  ALVINA  J.    SCHIRMER  (AGE  12) 

(Silver  Badge) 

It  was  a  bright,  warm  day  in  July  and  Paris  was  taking  a 
holiday,  and  when  Paris  takes  a  holiday  it  is  worth  while 
going  to  see  it.      Perhaps    it   was  just  such  a  day  as  this 


"  A    WINDY    DAY.  BY    JACK    PHILLIPS,  AGE    12. 

(SILVER    BADGE.) 

when  the  people  stormed  The  Bastille  and  began  the  long 
bloody  civil  war,  which  destroyed  so  much  of  the  beauty  of 
France. 
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To-day  all  the  Parisians  are  out  in  full  dress  and  it  is  a 
queer  contrast  to  one's  thoughts  of  long  ago.  Students 
from  the  different  colleges'of  the  Latin  Quarter  —  frail-look- 
ing artists  ;  steel-helmeted  cuirassiers,  with  long  black  horse- 
hair plumes  ;  staid  old  gentlemen  in  frock-coats  and  top 
hats  ;  pretty  women  in  gaily  colored  dresses,  all  are  out  to 
celebrate  the  day,  and  one  sees  again  the  gay,  pleasure- 
loving  Paris  of  long  ago. 


A  PATRIOT 

BY    EDITH  G.   HULL    (AGE   1 7) 

{Gold  Badge) 

She  gave  her  all.      Each  loved  boy  of  her  own 

Went  off  to  fight, 

While  she  kept  anxious  vigils  through  the  night, 
And  fought  far  sterner  battles  all  alone. 


BY    HUGO    GREENBAUM,  AGE    l6.       (HONOR    MEMBER. 


The  president's  carriage  with  its  escort  of  soldiers  passes 
down  the  broad  avenue  Champs-Elysees,  on  its  way  to  a 
review  of  the  city  guards,  and  such  enthusiasm  as  greets 
him,  such  as  "Vive  le  president,"  which  one  seldom  hears  ; 
bands  play  the  "  Marseillaise,"  and  we  find  ourselves  cheer- 
ing, too,  even  though  we  may  be  the  most  loyal  of  Amer- 
icans. 

The  review  is  very  pretty,  all  the  different  kinds  of  sol- 
diers stationed  in  Paris  are  out  on  parade,  which  conse- 
quently is  a  very  brilliant  one.  It  is  usually  held  on  a 
race-course  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  a  very  beautiful  park 
just  outside  the  city  gates. 

The  review  is  over  ;  the  president  is  escorted  home  amidst 
cheering  crowds  ;  the  people  have  gone,  but  their  demon- 
stration of  patriotism  is  not  yet  finished,  for  you  must  re- 
member Paris  loves  its  holiday  and  makes  the  best  of  it. 
In  the  evening  about  ten  o'clock  there  is  a  large  students' 
parade  in  the  lower  quarters  of  the  city,  each  man  carrying 
a  lighted  torch.  They  make  their  way  through  the  crowded 
boulevards — a  gay  procession  of  light,  laughter,  and  song. 
Finally,  they  turn  toward  home  and  quiet  falls  over  the 
great  city  that  I  am  sure  enjoys  its  July  anniversary  as 
much  as  we  do  ours. 

THE  PATRIOT 

BY  ELEANOR  JOHNSON  (AGE  io) 

{Honor  Member) 

The  soldier  whose  heart  was  strong  and  brave, 

Who,  for  his  flag,  his  young  life  gave  ; 

His  mother,  who  rocks  in  her  old  arm-chair 

And  longs  for  her  son,  who  once  was  there; 

His  wife,  who  weeps  o'er  fate's  decree, 

As  she  sits  with  his  child  upon  her  knee  : 

Man  and  woman,  each  stood  the  test, 

And  gave  to  their  country  what  they  loved  best, 

And  the  patriot's  crown  on  each  brow  should  rest. 


No  martial  music  stirred  her  weary  breast 

To  urge  her  on 

And  bid  dark  doubts  and  sickening  fears  begone ; 
'T  was  hers  to  hope  and  pray  for  what  seemed  best. 

'T  was  almost  worse  than  meeting  human  foe  — 

That  dread  suspense. 

Pier  country's  need  was  all  her  recompense  ; 
And  yet  she  bravely  bade  each  loved  son  go. 


A   WINDY    DAY.  BY'    EL1SE    CHAPIN,  AGE  15. 

To  live  on  history's  page  is  not  her  lot, 

Nor  her  desire ; 

But  still  her  name  remains  a  living  fire. 
Oh,  rise,  and  hail  the  mother  patriot! 


A  League  Badge  and  Leaflet  will  be  sent  to  any 
St.  Nicholas  reader,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not. 
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A  JULY  ANNIVERSARY 

BY  KATE  DUNCAN  SMITH  (AGE  8) 

For  three  or  four  years  I  have  lived  at  a  sawmill.  My 
father  owns  two  mills  and  has  a  number  of  men  to  work 
for  him. 

On  July  the  Fourth,  in  the  year  of  1906,  Father  had  a 
barbecue  for  the  workmen. 

We  children  went  early  in  the  morning,  and  at  twelve 
o'clock  we  had  the  barbecue  dinner.  There  was  ice- 
cream, lemonade,  and  several  other  good  things.  The 
people  were  very  ignorant,  but  the  women  were  kind 
to  see  that  my  little  sister  and  I  were  attended  to  at  the 
table.  After  dinner  the  men  ran  races.  In  one  race 
they  had  to  tie  sacks  around  their  legs  and  run.  They  all 
looked  very  funny  trying  to  run  with  their  feet  in  the  sacks. 
Another  race  was  especially  amusing.  Buns  were  dipped 
in  syrup  and  tied  by  a  string  to  a  pole.     What  they  had  to 


"A    WINDY   DAY."       AUGUS    NOLAN,  AGE    12. 

do  then  was  to  eat  the  bun  without  touching  their  hands  to 
it.  Then  of  course  their  faces  were  very  much  smeared 
with  the  syrup.  A  man  that  was  funniest  looking  of  all 
got  the  prize. 

In  the  afternoon  Mother  came  down  to  the  planer  shed 
to  see  the  dances.  Two  old  countrymen  had  fiddles  and 
played  for  them  to  dance.  The  music  was  very  queer,  but 
the  men  did  not  know  any  better.  The  mill  hands  kicked 
out  their  feet  in  the  dancing,  which  was  very  amusing. 
One  very  fat  man  called  out  the  figures.  The  face  of 
every  one  was  red  when  they  finished  dancing,  and  very 
tired  they  seemed. 

After  a  very  happy  day  we  all  went  home  and  decided 
that  our  Fourth  of  July  celebration   was  a  great  success. 


A  PATRIOT 

BY  CECELIA  GERSON  (AGE  l6) 

He  was  only  a  wee  little  doggie, 

All  covered  with  shaggy  brown  hair  ; 

He  'd  a  little  blue  bow  on  his  little  brown  neck, 
And  a  collar  of  metals  quite  rare. 


A    WINDY    DAY.  BY   A.  HALSEY    TOWNSEND,  AGE    12. 

He  'd  never  been  petted  or  fondled, 
In  the  army  he  'd  lived  all  his  life; 

He  roamed  in  the  camp-fields  or  bushes, 

And  had  been  through  much  peril  and  strife. 


Now  the  tale  I  am  going  to  tell  you, 

Happened  during  the  war  with  the  South, 

When  Toby  —  for  that  's  what  they  called  him- 
Marched  along  with  the  flag  in  his  mouth. 

'T  was  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Vicksburg, 
And  Toby  had  gone  with  the  rest 

To  witness  the  scene  of  the  struggle 
And  see  ev'ry  man  do  his  best. 

The  flag  that  he  carried  to  battle 
He  waved  by  a  shake  of  his  head, 

And  keeping  the  colors  before  them, 
The  soldiers  to  vict'ry  he  led.  . 

Now,  though  he  was  only  a  doggie, 
A  stanch  and  good  patriot  was  he, 

Ever  waving  his  glorious  banner 
To  help  the  good  cause  of  the  free. 


No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  by  us  unless  It  is 
accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  envelop  of  the 
proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript,  drawing,  or  photograph. 
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A  JULY  ANNIVERSARY 

BY  MARY  W.   COWLING  (AGE   14) 

The  first  of  July  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  or,  in  other  words,  the  joining  of  the 
provinces  that  form  the  Dominion. 

On  September  1,  1864,  at  Charlottetown,  delegates  gath- 
ered to  talk  over  the  great  question  of  joining  the  prov- 
inces of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward 


'A  RATTLESNAKE."   BY  LYDIA  M.  SCOTT,  AGE  l6.   (FIRST  PRIZE, 
WILD  CREATURE  PHOTOGRAPHY. ) 


Island.  News  of  the  conference  reached  the  provinces 
along  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  eight  delegates  were  sent 
from  these  provinces. 

These  men  were  warmly  welcomed,  as  the  idea  was 
much  liked  of  joining  Quebec  and  thus  making  a  larger 
dominion  to  bear  the  name  of  Canada,  which,  it  may  be 
news  to  some,  was  taken  from  the  Indian  word  Kanata, 
meaning  a  group  of  huts. 

In  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year  delegates  met 
from  the  six  provinces,  including  Newfoundland.  And 
here,  after  a  session  of  eighteen  days,  they  decided  on  a 
plan  that  was  to  be  given  to  the  legislatures  of  the  different 
provinces  for  approval. 

In  1866  delegates  from  the  four  provinces  met  in  London 
and  decided  on  the  terms  for  the  union,  which  became  law 
by  Act  of  British  Parliament,  February  28,  1867. 

This  law,  known  as  the  British  North  America  Act, 
joined  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Act  came  in  force  July  1,  1867. 

Dominion  Day,  July  1,  1867,  was  observed  through- 
out the  Dominion  with  great  rejoicings.  Separate  colonies 
had  become  a  Dominion,  though  still  under  protection  of 
the  British  Crown. 

In  a  few  years  the  remaining  territories  and  provinces 
joined  the  Dominion. 

Sir  John  A.  MacDonald,  who  was  knighted  by  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  when  the  Act  took  effect,  on  July 
1,  1867,  had  the  honor  of  being  called  the  first  Premier  of 
the  Dominion. 

At  present  Sir  Charles  Tupper  is  the  only  living  one  of 
the  Fathers  of  Confederation. 

Dominion  Day  is  celebrated  in  Canada  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  Fourth  of  July  is  celebrated  in  the  United 
States. 


THE  PATRIOT'S  WAR  SONG 

BY  GEORGE  HARVEY  (AGE   I  7) 

The  sound  of  the  drum 
Bids  us  come,  bids  us  come  ; 
And  the  note  of  the  bugles  clear, 

When  war's  alarms 

Call  our  country  to  arms, 
Sounds  good  in  a  patriot's  ear. 

Then  away  we  march,  away, 

With  dauntless  hearts  and  strong; 

Bravely  to  fight,  for  our  land  and  the  right  - 
That  is  the  patriot's  song. 

The  tramp  of  our  feet 

Is  music  sweet, 

Friends  cheer  as  we  pass  by ; 

For  well  they  know 

That  fearless  we  go 
To  conquer  or  to  die. 

Then  away  we  march,  away, 

With  dauntless  hearts  and  strong; 

Bravely  to  fight,  for  our  land  and  the  right  - 
That  is  the  patriot's  song. 


A  JULY  CELEBRATION 

BY  WILHELMINA  BABCOCK  (AGE  13) 

One  of  the  things  which  I  associate  with  the  town  of 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  is  the  religious  festival  which  the 
Italian  inhabitants  celebrate  there  on  the  sixteenth  of  July. 
This  is  the  Feast  of  St.  Mary  of  Carmelo. 

About  the  thirteenth  of  the  month  the  most  enthusiastic 
Italian  men  and  women  began  to  decorate  Wood  Street, 


"A  WINDY  DAY.     BY  MARJORY  HUNTINGTON  CHASE,  AGE  17. 

making  it  the  center  of  attraction.  Stretched  across  every 
corner  were  the  American  and  Italian  flags,  while  between 
the  crossings,  spanning  the  street,  were  chains  of  red  and 
green  lights.  These  ingenious  devices  were  merely  painted 
jelly  tumblers  supplied  with  a  wick  and  oil  for  burning. 
On  the  morning  of  the  festal  day  the  people  assembled 
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for  church  services,  followed  by  a  parade  and  concert.  We 
did  not  go  down-town,  however,  until  evening,  but  by 
eight  o'clock  we  were  among  the  throng  headed  up  Wood 
Street,  accompanied  by  Towdles,  our  great  overgrown 
watch-dog. 


"MY    BEST   FRIENDS    FAVORITE    OCCUPATION. 
BY  JACK    B.   HOPKINS,  AGE    II. 

After  a  short  walk  we  found  a  perfect  little  open-air 
shrine.  A  picture  of  the  Saint  of  Carmelo  was  enthroned 
upon  a  draped  table,  lighted  by  several  tall  candles,  and 
surrounded  with  flowers  in  vases  and  pots.  Laurel  twined 
arches  decorated  with  Japanese  lanterns  and  softly  tinted 
silk  scarfs  led  to  the  street.  The  picture  and  flowers  were 
roped  off  to  prevent  any  disturbance  of  the  articles;  but 
while  we  were  standing  there  we  looked  for  the  dog  and 
found  him  in  the  midst  of  the  flowers,  nosing  around  in- 
quisitively. He  looked  so  droll  there  that  we  could  not 
help  laughing,  but  we  feared  that  if  an  angry  Italian  man 
should  see  him  there  it  would  make  trouble.  We  called 
Towdles  back,  however,  before  he  was  observed,  but  it  al- 
ways reminds  me  of  the  old  saying  that,  "  Fools  rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

From  here  our  party  went  to  the  common  to  listen  to  the 
music  until  the  fireworks  were  exhibited;  giant  pinwheels, 
bombs,  and  immense  Vesuvius  fountains  made  a  most  deaf- 
ening noise  for  the  next  hour.  The  final  set-piece  repre- 
sented the  American  and  Italian  flags  crossed.     With  this 


A  JULY  ANNIVERSARY 

BY  RALPH  PERRY  (AGE   13) 

It  was  three  days  before  the  Fourth  and  Chester  Thomas 
had  not  decided  whether  to  buy  firecrackers,  or  get  his 
mother  a  birthday  present.  The  present  he  wished  to  buy 
her  would  take  all  his  savings,  but  he  could  find  nothing 
else  he  thought  she  would  like. 

Whenever  he  asked  himself  which  he   should   buy  the 
answer  was,  "  Buy  your  mother  herpresent,"  and  although 


WINDY    DAY.  BY    MARIAN    D.   GRANT,  AGE    12. 


farewell  piece  burning  itself  out,  we  started  wearily  up  the 
long  hill  toward  home.  Never  did  it  feel  so  good  to  rest 
our  tired  selves  as  at  the  close  of  this  unique  celebration. 


A    WINDY   DAY.  BY    HENRY    SMITH,  AGE    17. 

his  mother  had  told  him  not  to  buy  her  a  present  if  he  was 
short  of  money,  he  could  not  argue  himself  into  thinking 
that  the  answer  was  incorrect. 

It  was  hard  for  him  to  make  up  his  mind  to  buy  his 
mother's  present,  for  if  he  did  he  would  have  to  lose  his 
Fourth  of  July  fun.  He  finally  bought  the  present,  how- 
ever, and  placed  it  under  all  the  others. 

He  was  surprised  to  find  that  his  mother  valued  it  more 
highly  than  a  diamond  ring  she  received,  especially  after 
she  learned  how  it  was  purchased.  She  thanked  him  in 
a  way  he  never  forgot,  and  so  removed  all  regrets  over 
the  loss  of  his  pleasure.  The  strangest  thing  of  all  was 
that  the  Fourth  passed  more  pleasantly  than  ever  before, 
so  he  never  had  cause  to  regret  his  action. 
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PATRIOTS  OF  OLD 

BY  ALICE  R.   CRANCH  (AGE  13) 

Ye  lionor'd  patriots  of  old, 
Who  upheld  Freedom's  cause, 

Arise  and  claim  your  laurels  gold, 
All  ye  who  framed  her  laws! 

A  paltry  space  on  history's  page, 

An  epitaph  of  stone, 
Is  not  enough  to  crown  your  age 

And  honor  you,  alone. 

Some  higher  tribute  would  we  give, 
Some  tender  gift  bestow; 

For  through  you  did  our  nation  live, 
And  through  you  did  it  grow. 


awoke  about  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth. 
But  some  one  had  awakened  before  me,  for  I  heard  him 
firing  some  cannon  crackers  out  on  the  street.  This  was 
but  the  beginning  of  what  soon  became  a  sort  of  thunder- 
storm. Later  in  the  morning  there  was  as  much  noise  as 
if  a  couple  of  batteries  of  heavy  artillery  were  practising 
out  on  the  street.  Some  boys  loaded  the  car  tracks  with 
torpedoes,  and  the  first  car  that  came  along  produced  a 
most  delightful  noise.  Then  a  man  living  in  the  rear  of 
our  house  brought  out  a  small  cannon.  lie  brings  out 
this  cannon  every  Fourth  of  July,  and  despite  its  small  size, 
it  really  makes  a  tremendous  noise.  So  when  this  man 
began  amusing  himself  with  his  cannon,  he  added  consid- 
erably to  the  general  uproar. 

During  the  afternoon  the  din  became  steadily  louder, 
but  when  the  evening  came  it  ceased,  and  rockets  and  col- 
ored lights  took  the  place  of  the  firecrackers  and  torpedoes. 


A   JULY    HEADING.  BY    MARGARET   A.   FOSTER,  AGE    14.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 


Upon  your  graves  we  shed  our  tears, 
And  o'er  them  plant  our  flag ; 

Truth  cannot  fade  in  growing  years, 
And  honor  cannot  lag. 

Sleep  on,  O  Patriots,  sleep  on, 

For  earthly  gifts  are  vain  ! 
But  Truth  and  Honor  glowing  bright, 
And  Love  reflected  by  their  light, 
Shall  evermore  remain. 


I  generally  have  some  fireworks  on  the  Fourth,  but  this 
year  my  father  did  not  think  it  exactly  advisable  for  me  to 
give  a  fireworks  display  in  bed,  and  so  I  had  to  be  content 
with  watching  other  fireworks  through  the  window.  The 
night  celebrations  ended  in  ablaze  of  red  light  on  the  street 
near  our  house,  and  then  everything  was  again  quiet. 

Although  I  had  received  several  boxes  of  Fourth  of  July 
candy,  the  day  lacked  "  ginger  "  for  me,  and  so  this  year 
I  will  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  enough  noise  for  two  Fourths 
of  July,  to  make  up  for  my  quietness  last  year. 


A  JULY  ANNIVERSARY 

BY  ERWIN  A.   ESPER   (AGE   13) 

Last  Fourth  of  July  I  spent  in  my  bed.  It  was  not  of 
my  own  choice,  however.  It  was  a  case  of  necessity,  for 
when  a  fellow  is  handicapped  by  a  stiff  leg  and  has  ten 
pounds  of  solid  iron  attached  to  that  leg,  he  is  hardly  able 
to  rush  about  the  town,  exploding  firecrackers  and  tor- 
pedoes on  the  way,  is  he  ?  My  family  and  the  doctor 
did  n't  seem  to  think  so,  at  least,  and  so  I  stayed  in  bed. 
Any  one  who  has  been  abed  for  about  six  weeks  does 
not  usually  require  a  very  great  amount  of  sleep,  and  so  I 
Vol.   XXXVI. -108. 


THE  MARCH  OF  THE  PATRIOTS 

BY  MARJORIE   S.  HARRINGTON  (AGE   1 7) 

{Honor  Member) 

Hark  !  down  the  silent  street, 
Sounding  with  rhythmic  beat, 
Comes  now  the  tramp  of  feet  ; 
Soldiers  are  nearing. 
Here  comes  the  gallant  band 
Who  with  brave  heart  and  hand 
Fought  for  their  fatherland, 
'Gainst  all  offenders. 
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See  how  their  colors  fly, 
Tossed  by  the  breeze  on  high, 
Rippling  against  the  sky, 
Our  country's  banner  ! 
Now  bursts  upon  the  ear 
Strains  of  that  music  clear, 
Music  to  all  so  dear, 
"Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Here  stand  the  soldiers  brave, 
Serious,  stern,  and  grave, 
Ready  to  fight  and  save 
Country  and  homes. 
God  of  our  country  free, 
Oh,  may  there  ever  be, 
To  keep  our  liberty, 
Soldiers  like  these  ! 

A  JULY  ANNIVERSARY 

BY  LYDA  LIVERMORE  BELDEN   (AGE   14) 

The  fourteenth  of  July  commemorates  the  storming  of  The 
Bastille  in  France  in   1789. 

As  New  Orleans,  where  I  live,  has  a  large  French  popu- 
lation, this  day  is  a  holiday  here,  and  the  city  is  gaily  dec- 
orated with  the  French  colors  and  the  flags  of  both  nations. 

An  outdoor  celebration  is  given  at  the  Fair  Grounds  that 
lasts  all  day  and. late  into  the  night.  This  is  given  under 
the  auspices  of  L' Union  Francaise. 

During  all  my  childhood  I  had  a  French  nurse.  The 
other  holidays  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  her,  but  the  four- 
teenth of  July,  the  one  and  only  holiday  she  looked  forward 
to,  had  a  great  deal.  This  day  she  looked  forward 
to  from  one  year  to  the  next.  In  the  early  spring  she 
would  begin  to  talk  about  it,  and  plan  what  she  was  going 
to  wear  and  how  her  dress  was  going  to  be  made. 

She  excited  us  children  so  much  that  we  begged  our 
parents  to  take  us  to  the  next  fourteenth  of  July  celebration, 
which  they  did. 

We  went  out  about  five  o'clock.  '  The  Fair  Grounds 
were  elaborately  decorated. 


through  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  canvas  ;  men  were  throwing 
eggs  at  his  head;  if  they  succeeded  in  hitting  his  head, 
they  won  a  cigar. 


"my  best  friend's  favorite  occupation.' 

AGE   15. 


BY  HELEN  K.   EHRMAN 


The  fireworks  at  night  were  especially  fine.  A  picture 
of  the  storming  of  The  Bastille  was  given  in  fireworks,  and 
also  portraits  of  distinguished  men  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  of  modern  times. 


A  JULY  ANNIVERSARY 

BY  HELEN  H.   HOLLISTER  (AGE  13) 

O.ne  year  we  spent  the  first  of  July  on  Lake  Thun,  Swit- 
zerland. On  the  first  of  July  is  held  the  Swiss  national  cele- 
bration. Theirs  does  not  begin  at  five  in  the  morning 
and  last  till  twelve  at  night.  It  only  lasts  for  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  evening.  At 
the  different  hotels  all  are  busy 
preparing  for  the  evening.  The 
lawns  are  hung  with  lanterns  and 
sticks  are  put  out  for  the  rockets. 

At  eight  o'clock  comes  the  boat 
parade.  It  consists  of  about  a  dozen 
boats,  all  lighted  with  Japanese  lan- 
terns, and  rockets  are  sent  up  every 
now  and  then. 

Down  at  the  end  of  the  lake  you 
can  see  the  fireworks  at  Interlaken, 
and  the  Jungfrau  is  bathed  in  a  red 
light  made  by  the  many  bonfires  on 
it.  From  all  the  little  villages  along 
the  shore  the  rockets  may  be  seen 
from  any  part  of  the  lake. 

In  about  three  hours  all  is  still  and 
dark  again.  The  Swiss  "Fourth  " 
is  over  for  them. 


"A   JULY    HEADING."       BY    GRACE    WARDWELL,    AGE  13.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 

Besides  the  ordinary  gay  flying-horses,  Ferris-wheels, 
swings,  figure-eights,  shooting-galleries,  etc.,  of  the  modern 
park,  there  were  various  other  places  of  amusement.  Tables, 
booths,  and  tents  had  sprung  up  all  over  the  grounds  with 
enticing  placards.  The  one  that  made  the  most  impression 
upon  us,  and  the  one  I  shall  never  forget,  was  at  an  uncov- 
ered inclosure,  with  a  crowd  in  front.  We  came  closer, 
and  saw  a  middle-aged  Negro  man  with  his    head  stuck 


The  name,  address,  and  age  of  the  contributor,  and  the 

endorsement  must  be  on  the  contribution  itself,  and  not 

on  a  separate  slip  or  letter.     If  this  rule  is  not  observed 
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A  LITTLE  SOUTHERN  PATRIOT 

BY  GERALDINE  RYDER  (AGE   12) 

They  tell  of  the  deeds  of  the  men  in  the  blue, 

Of  the  deeds  of  their  sons  and  their  daughters,  too. 

I  can  tell  of  a  lassie  as  brave  as  they 

Who  loved  not  the  blue,  but  the  men  of  the  gray  — 

A  wee  Southern  patriot,  a  lass  of  but  ten, 

Who  grieved  that  no  flag  o'er  her  school  floated  then. 

The  master  had  said:  "  The  old  flag  's  a  disgrace, 

The  stars  and  the  bars  should  float  in  its  place." 

So  back  to  the  school-room  from  which  all  had  fled, 
To  make  over  the  banner  with  quick  steps  she  sped. 
She  reached  for  the  box  that  held  the  old  flag 
Which  the  schoolmaster  said  was  naught  but  a  rag. 
She  smoothed  its  soft  folds  and  kissed  all  its  stars 
And  touched  as  she  numbered  its  beautiful  bars. 
She  counted  thirteen.     The  master  said  three. 
She  'd  fashion  the  banner  as  now  it  should  be. 

So  slowly  and  carefully,  stitch  one  by  one, 

She  ripped,  tearing  not,  till  her  task  it  was  done; 

And  parted  they  lay,  the  stripes  white  and  red, 

Like  the  North  and  the  South  from  which  all  love  had 

fled. 
She  stitched  white  to  red,  till  in  three  bars  they  lay  ; 
Now  a  flag  of  the  South  could  float  the  next  day. 
She  knew  not  that  the  stars,  as  unchanged  there  they 

lay, 
Were  the  States  all  united  —  united  to  stay. 

A  JULY  ANNIVERSARY 

by  violet  r.  claxton  (age  16) 

During  the  year  after  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord, the  colonists  had  been  saying  that  they  did  not  want 
independence  from  England.  They  wished  very  much  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  king.  Meanwhile,  the  king  had  acted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  reconciliation  impossible. 

He  published  an  order  which  declared  Americans  to  be 
rebels,  he  blockaded  their  ports,  and  warned  other. nations 
against  trading  with  them,  and  hired  seventeen%thousand 
German  soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  them.      So 


MY    BEST    FRIEND'S    FAVORITE    OCCUPATION."       BY  REBECCA 
OLIVER    WYSE,   AGE    14. 

on  May  15,  1776,  Congress  concluded  that  they  must  not 
give  way  to  the  king,  and  suggested  that  the  colonies  should 
become  States. 

On  the  seventh  of  June,  Richard  Henry  Lee  made  a  reso- 
lution that  the  United  Colonies  should  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent States  and  have  no  connection  with  Great  Britain. 


Such  a  serious  matter  could  not  be  considered  hastily, 
and  it  was  put  off  until  the  first  of  July.  In  the  meantime, 
Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Congress 
passed  Richard  Henry  Lee's  resolution  on  the  second  of 
July,  and  the  colonies  were  thereafter  free  States. 

The  next  step  was  to  announce  the  independence  of  the 
States  to  the  world,  and  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776,  Congress 
adopted  the  "  Declaration  of  Independence."  From  which 
date  the  "  Fourth  of  July  "  has  been  celebrated  as  the  "  an- 
niversary of,  the  Declaration  of  Independence." 


MY    BEST    FRIENDS    FAVORITE    OCCUPATION. 
TURNBL'LL,  AGE    12. 


BY    MARGARET    K. 


THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

No.  i.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 
permitted. 

No.  2.      A  list  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to  encouragement. 


VERSE,  i 

Laurie  True  Bayley 
Lillie  Garmany 

Menary 
Rachel  Estelle  King 
Agnes  Mackenzie 

Miall 
Estelle  M.  Rosin 
Frances  G.  Ward 
Dorothy  Dawson 
Margaret  F.  Weir 
Ruth  A.  Burrell 
Dorothy  Ramsey 
Marion  Adele  Smith 
Doris  F.    Halman 
Nora  Culhane 
Dorothy  Stockbridge 
Frances  Grinnan 
Marjorie  Paret 
Esther  Vroman  Peters 
Elizabeth  C.  Beale 
Elizabeth  Barbara 

Canaday 
Lucile  Shepard 
Esther  Banning 
H.  Dorothy 

MacPherson 
Margherita  W.  Wood 
Agness  Lee  Bryant 
Alice  Latham 
Therese  W.  McDonnell 
Rose  Norton 
Florence  Diment 
Elizabeth  Toof 
Mary  C.  Wilson 
Charles  P.  Pilote 
Lucy  Hill  Bowner 
Annie  L.  Hillyer 


VERSE,  2 

Katharine  Virginia 

Gardner 
Adela  Alfke 
Edith  Bayles 
Alice  Goodwin 
Ethel  Warren  Kidder 
Gwendolyn  V.  Steel 
Florence  Ohlmacher 
Nilson  Bartine 
Marguerite  David 
Louise  May 
Robert  L.  S.  Stern 
Olen  Boucher 
Jeannette  Covert 
Margaret  Borland 
Bernice  Johnson 
Blanche  Fredrickson 
Olive  Hall 
Dorothy  Graves 
Pauline  Brilliandt 
Babette  Rothschild 
Lucy  S.  Quarrier 
Margaret  Hirschy 
Dorothy  Malevinsky 
Lillian  Daus 
Sewall  C.  Stroub 
Eleanor  M.  Hobbs     • 
Winnie  Braithwaite 
Ollie  Foster 
Emil  Edmondson 
Doris  E.  Campbell 

PROSE,  i 

Edna  Anderson 
Deborah  Sugarman 
Helen  McLeod 


Gladys  Gardner 
Vincent  G.  Byers 
Bessie  McGonagle 
Franklin  Rich  Clark 
Elizabeth  Page  James 
Grace  L.  Dexter 
Katharine  Balderston 
Mary  E.  Van  Fossen 
Margaret  Ritchie 
Estelle  McVickar 
Gayrite  Garner 
John  William  Hill 
Mary  Botsford 
Elizabeth  Northup 
Constance   M. 

Winchell 
Jean  Francois 

Wickenden 
Sylvia  Harding 
Elizabeth  C.  Walton 
Pauline  Nichthauser 
Charlotte  S. 

Messenger 
Isabel  Briggs 
Doris  Taylor 
Winifred  M.  Dodge 
Eleanor  Baldwin 
William  Jerome 

Ruger 
Elizabeth  S.  Tomlin 
Mary  Kennedy  Little 
Dorothy  C.  Lee 
Bernice 

Frankenheimer 
Rebecca  Hubbard 

Wilder 
Winifred  Sackville 

S  toner 
RandallJ.LeBoeufJr. 
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Marcus  Tait 
Eleanor  Toye 
Marguerite  Ridler 

Davies 
Martha  Noll 
Helen  P.  Browning 
Barbara  K.  Webber 
Florence  M.  Moote 
Ruth  E.  Patterson 
Agnes  Young 
Josephine  McAllaster 
Mary  Green  Mack 
Edith  Mane  Burdick 
Edmund  H.  Smith 

PROSE,  2 

Letha  A.  Gunn 
Nannie  Berman 
Margaret  E.  Beaker 
Anthony  Crawford 
Tillie  Hoffman 
Edna  Wells 
Marian  Irwin 
Mary  Bancroft 
Phyllis  Corbett 
Barton  D.  Miller 
Beth  Clare 
Ruth  Orndorff 
Margaret  Bright 
Robert  R.  Paret 
Anna  McConaughy 
Mary  M.  Joyce 
Edna  Wood 
Sarah  Lamar 
Charlie  Amos 
Elizabeth  Atkinson 
Augusta  H.  Stanton 
Fritz  Korb 

Mary  Kennedy  Little 
Eugenie  M.  Lynch 
Marion  Murray 
Anna  Alpert 
Winona  Jenkins 
Paulyne  F.  May 
Corinne  B.  Weston 
Elizabeth  L.  Baker 
Elizabeth  Doane 
Gladys  Isabel 

Liebman 
Lillian  Kahan 
Adelaide  Landon 
Eunice  D.  Moylan 
Hartley  Prince 


Loraine  Nelson 
Marian  Stoutenburgh 
Ruth  Streatfield 
George  Lindberg 
Lansing  C.  Holden,  Jr 
Francis  C.  Lathrop 
Margaret  Farnsworth 
Carrie  F.  McDowell 
Livio  William  Quanchi 
Nellie  Hagan 
Anna  K.  Stimson 
Marjorie  E.  Chase 
Helen  B.  Walcott 
Mary_  Clifford 
Martin  K.  Smith 
Dora  M.  Sanger 
Eugenie  West 
Otto  V.  Tabor 
KathrynM.  Patterson 
Charles  R.  Larrabee 
Dorothy  Louise  Dade 
Elizabeth  Beekman 

Manley 
Anna  M.  Indzonka 
Eunice  L.  Hone 
Emil  Belansky 
Cyril  N.   N.  Cansfield 
Helen  Belda 
Margaret  A.  White 
Gladys  Nolan 
J.  D.  Clowes 
Leontine  A. 

Huntsman 
Jeanne  Demetre 
Alice  Orrell  Smith 
Marie  Christine 

Stokes 
Dorothy  Eaton 
Norman  Geddes 
Katharyn  Wood 
Pearson  Winslow 
Robert  Maclean 
Joseph  Collis 
Margaret  Osborne 
Margaret  Reed 
Alleen  Bower 
Eddy  Orcutt 
Dorothy  Barnes  Loye 
Laurens  Weddell 
Ruth  Clarke 
Viola  G.  Cushman 
Elizabeth  Eckel 
Theodora  Troendle 
Mildred  Pease 


Susan  Shaffer 
Florence  Dawson 
Miriam  A.  Story 
Margaret  Etter 

Knight 
Hester  Noyes 
Waldemar  Doescher 
Gladys  Matthewman 
Doris  Huc^tis 
Geraldine  White 
Helena  Day 
Horace  B.  Northcott 
Efa  Prudence  Heward 
Tyline  Nanny 
Constance  Wilcox 
Agnes  W.  Bacon 
Beryl  Reynolds 
Viola  Reitz 
Bernice  Holmes 
Francis  Noble 
Jean  Snyder 
Edgar  Marburg,  Jr. 
M.  B._  Cutler 
Leontine  Northrop 
Waldron  Faulkner 
J.  Gardner  Coolidge 
Armistead  McMurray 
Caroline  G.  Upham 
Murry  Wickard 
Margaret  Ijader 
Robert  W.  Speir,  Jr 
Margaret  Roalfe 
Helen  Benedict 
Frances  Hale  Burt 
Elizabeth  Dearing 

DRAWINGS,  2 

Katharine  S.  Vigelius 
Ward  Chenery 
Alice  Lowenhaupt 
Eleanor  Hale 
Lisa  Gilman  Todd 
Mildred  Schneider 
Theresa  R.  Robbins 
Fred  L.  Norman 
J.  Howard  Fellows 
Ethel  Knowlson 

Caster 
Hazel  Gildersleeve 
Dunbar  Hinrichs 
Antoinette  Smith 
J.  Mortimer  West 
Dorothy  Langhaar 


Isidora  C.  Dreyfus 
Cleo  Damianakes 
Christine  Rowley 

Baker 
Dorothy  E.  Hanson 
Margaret  Caldwell 
Eunice  Wright 
Marion  C.  Newman 
Rachel  Morse 
Augusta  Burke 
Muriel  Whitaker 


Elizabeth  Bodenwein 
Sallie  P.  Wood 
Stannard  Warne 
Edith  S.  Sloan 
Seibert  Fairman 
Carol  Ryrie 
Agnes  I.  Prizer 
Truman  A.  Marker 
Martha  A.  Milliken 
Esther  Faulhaler 
Edgar  Campbell,  Jr. 


Cornelia  Otis  Skinner 
Paul  McBride 
Evelyn  Virginia 

Palmer 
Harriet  Leslie  Peterson 
Susie  R.  Falconer 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  i 

Rollin  Crow 
Oswin  Keifer 


A   JULY    HEADING.  BY    HARRY   W.    GOODMAN, 

AGE    l6. 


David  B.  M. 

McLaughlin 
Christine  Culhane 
Velma  Dorothy 

Hooper 
Warren  M.  Turner 
Frank  Paulus 
Alice  D.  Laughlin 
Elizabeth  N.  Kendall 
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JULY  HEADING."   BY  FRANKLIN  JACKSON,  AGE 


Anna  Tremaine 
Lucy  B.  Baker 
Lesley  Waterman 
Joy  N.  Rogers 
Helen  K.  Smith 
Cynthia  Westcott 
Indiana  Cassard 
Bennett  Cerf 
Dorothy  Weigmann 
Frances  T.  Cantelow 
Virginia  Beggs 
Elspeth  Shortt 
Louis  Faulkner 

DRAWINGS,  i 

Louise  Frances 

Dautzebecher 

Mildred  Butler 


Mary  Gilpin  Armstrong 
Edna  Lois  Taggart 
Ralph  N.  S.  Merritt 
Mary  Home 
Edward  L.  Couch 
Marjory  Homer 
Helen  Amy  Seymour 
Lucy  Hamscom 
Thomas  Nolan 
R.  Raymond  Schenk 
Marguerite 

McTaggart 
Ellen  Fritz  Lahlin 
Irene  R.  Longborough 
Margery  Reneau 

Dawson 
Frances  C.  Slingluff 
Rosamond  Eliot 
Marjone  K.  Gibbons 


Katherine  E.  Spear 
Mildred  E.  Beckwith 
Amy  Magill 
Albert  P. Hoeffer 
Pauline  T.  D'Arcy 
Edith  Thorpe 
Mildred  A.  Libby 
Gweno  Davies  Bryan 
Mildred  L.  Timmons 
Helen  Drill 
Margaret  Griffin 
Eleanor  C.  M.  Bonsall 
Isabel  S.  Allen 
Grant  Kinyon 
Margaret  Palmer 
Estelle  Spivey 
Mae  A.  Walker 
M.  Ruth  Heidger 
Muriel  Avery 


Grace  M.  Korth 
Hannah  Cummings 
Jerome  Gleason 
Blanche  Fox 
Noel  Streatfield 
Helen  Geussenhainer 
Alma  Lund 
Lilian  Palmer 
Martha  Brown 
Thomas  E.  Maytham 
Doris  T.  Crockett 
Jean  Hopkins 
Dorothy  Hope  Smith 
Beryl  Morse 
Elizabeth  Carroll 
Annette  C.  Cole 
Mac  Weddell 
Lily  King  Westervelt 
Roger  Brooks 


Mary  Elizabeth  Howe 
Ruth  B.  McNair 
Mary  Gertrude  Floyd 
Carlotta  Sawyer 
Harold  Schubert 
Helen  M.  Roeth 
Isabel  B.  Huston 
Margaret  Lynn 

Templeton 
Edward  Dake 
Dorothy  Atwell 
Dorothy  Candee 
Mac  Barbour 
Dorothy  Rubottom 
Helen  F.  Batchelder 
Alison  Mason 
Kingsbury 
Carl  Flygare 
Elizabeth  Macy 
Lewi  Tonks 
Marion  Monroe 
Anna  E.  Botsford 
Joyce  Warrin 
Paul  Wallingford 

Todd 
Philip  Franklin 
Agnes  Abbot 
Lavinia  M.  Henry 
Estella  A.  de  Lima 
James  Walker 
Catherine  Horner 
Gretchen  Peabody 
William  W.  McDowell 

Josephine  Nelson 

Lillian  Oren 

Dorothy  Outhank 

May  Elsas 

Rutha  Brodribb 

Helen  Burns 

Katherine  Virginia 
Smith 

Rush  Clarke 

Harlow  Peters 

Matilda  Delano 

Winifred  Whittlesey 

Julia  Ruth  Lamson 

Harriet  Woodward 

Ruth  S.  Thorp 

Ruth  Seymour 

Dorothy  Grace  Willett 

Frances  Bruggerhof 


Ellen  K.  Hone 
Mary  Jeannette 

Bassett 
William  Brennecke 
Helen  Hampton 
George  B.  Curtis 
Francis  Wallace 
James  M.  Flower,  Jr. 
Louise  Hickox 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  2 

Charles  H.  Miller 
Eleanor  Eyre 

Edwards 
Rosalie  Gomez  Nathan 
Matilda  Le  Cocq 

PUZZLES,  1 

James  E.  Stark 
Elizabeth  Dwight 
Emily  Atkinson 
Jessica  Colvin 
Therese  H.  McDonnell 
Elizabeth  D.  Brennan 
Carl  Giese 
Annie  Reed  Stark 
Ada  Watrous 
Howard  Einstein 
William  Snyder 
Phcebe  S.  Lambe 

PUZZLES,  2 
Percival  Johnson 
Frances  Allen 
Donald  Hosford 
Kathleen  Andrews 
Carlos  Hansen 
Ruth  K.  Gaylord 
Wallace  Cassell 
E.  H.  Cox 
Catharine  A. 
Mackenzie 
Eva  Garson 
Randolph  B.  Brown 
Eleanor  M.  Harbert 
Ronald  Irvine 
Ruth  E.  Kelly 
Whitson  Fetter 
Ellen  W.  Warren 
Helena  A.  Irvine 
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ROLL  OF  THE  CARELESS 

RECEIVED  TOO  LATE.  Esther  Iris  Hull,  Laura  Ramsay,  Mary 
E.  Ervvin,  Lucile  Meinhoffer,  Marie  Louise  Muriedas,  Pension  Vernet, 
Richard  Nolan. 

NO  ADDRESS.  Margaret  Deeble,  Margaret  Low,  Alleen  Pleas- 
ants, Frank  Davis,  Mary  H.  S.  Pittman,  Dyler  Price,  Edward  Roalfe, 
Herma  C.  Gowen,  Sherman  Hill,  Margaret  Fisher,  Lelia  Beatrice 
Starr,  Claire  Marie  Mclntire,  Helen  MacDonald,  Edith  M.  Tuttle. 

IN  PENCIL.  Katherine  Saeger,  Edward  Warnock,  Flora  Con- 
nely,  Lawrence  Walker,  Carl  Weigand,  Helen  M.  Howe. 

COLOR.     Mabel  Ofeldt. 

NO  AG§.  i  Dean  Bakewell,  Alfred  Lemkowitz,  Elizabeth  M. 
Stockton,  Lillian  Shedd,  Elizabeth  Wright,  Ethel  Glover,  Sarah  Fin- 
negan,  Dorothy  Perry,  Clarence  Wolford,  John  Farrar,  Bertha  Eliza- 
beth Gilbar,  Phyllis  A.  Gale,  Lucile  A.  Watson,  Aubrey  Landschoof, 
Lydia  Johnson,  Emma  R.  Polk,  Genevieve  K.  Hamlin. 

NOT  INDORSED.  Sylvia  Wigglesworth,  Charles  Weinert,  Jo- 
sephine Witherspoon,  Alice  Baker,  Burt  O.  Lyman,  Decker  G.  Mc- 
Allister, Frances  Beckley,  Esther  Priest,  John  G.  Scharf,  Lionel 
Samuel,  Colin  Scatcherd,  Sadie  Silverman,  Sam  Silverman,  Helen 
R.  Fay,  Amerigo  De  Ninis. 

NOT  ON  SUBJECT.  Dorothy  V.  Buckman,  Dorothy  E.  Chad- 
dock,  Anna  Buller,  Philip  Richardson,  Dorothy  E.  Woodford. 


LEAGUE  LETTERS 

New  York. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  This  is  how  I  received  the  silver  badge,  with 
the  morning  mail,  at  the  breakfast  table.    Thank  you  ever  so  much  for 


PICTURE    DRAWN    BY    MARJORIE   ACKER    (AGE    14),    SHOWING    HER 

RECEIVING   HER   SILVER    LEAGUE   BADGE    AT   THE 

BREAKFAST   TABLE. 

it.     It  gives  me  so  much  encouragement,  that  now  I  am  going  to  try 
just  twice  as  hard  for  the  gold  badge. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  St.  Nicholas,  especially  the 
League.  The  first  thing  I  always  look  at  in  the  whole  magazine  is  the 
first  League  drawing. 

Good-by  with  lots  of  good  wishes 

Marjorie  Acker  (age  14). 


Lansdowne,  Pa. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  heard  the  League,  which  is  a  by-no- 
means  small  part  of  you,  spoken  of  highly  ever  since  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  you  yourself,  nearly  two  years  ago.  I  imagined  that 
I,  too,  realized  the  pleasure  it  brought  to  successful  competitors,  but 
the  October  copy  undeceived  me  in  this.  It  brought  me,  besides  the 
greatest  of  encouragement,  the  knowledge  that  the  joy  the  first  printed 
production  of  one's  pen  gives  cannot  be  imagined,  until  it  is  felt. 

When  you  came  I  naturally  looked  for  my  name  on  the  Roll  of 
Honor,  where  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  it  several  times. 
I  was  disappointed,  and  started  to  look  enviously  at  the  work  of  those 
whom  I  then  deemed  more  fortunate  than  I  —  when  I  came  upon  my 
own  contribution !  Then  I  realized  how  very  small  had  been  my 
appreciation  of  the  more  than  pleasure  you  bring  to  about  a  dozen 
children  scattered  all  over  the  earth,  every  month. 

A  goodly  part  of  the  new  generation  of  writers  who  will,  in  the  future, 
take  the  place  of  the  present  authors,  will  find  recognition  in  your 
pages  first.  A  writer's  greatest  pleasure  and  pride  must  lie  in  the  one 
which  first  achieves  the  distinction  of  "being  in  print."  No  matter 
what  height  your  author  may  attain,  he  will  look  back  upon  this  first 
triumph  as  the  greatest  of  his  honors.  And  so  I,  who  shall  probably 
remain  unknown  in  the  literary  world,  have  obtained  through  you, 
whom  I  cannot  thank  in  words,  but  always  will  in  thoughts,  the  great- 
est triumph  of  the  most  successful  and  capable. 

Joining  the  numerous  ranks  of  those  who  wish  for  your  sure  success, 
I  am  your  willing  debtor, 

Eleanor  Steward  Cooper  (age  13). 


Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :     I  am  very  interested  in  your  magazine  and  I 
have  taken  it  for  quite  a  few  years. 

We  have  several  trees  here  which  you  do  not  have  in  your  country. 
One  of  them  is  the  grass-tree.  It  has  a  trunk  like  a  palm-tree  and  out 
of  the  top  grows  a  bunch  of  green  blades  like  grass. 

We  also  have  some  very  large  ant's  nests   here.     The  ones  around 
Brisbane  are  only  about  four  feet  tall,  but  in  North   Queensland   there 
are  some  over  twelve  feet  in  height. 
Wishing  your  magazine  every  success, 

Yours  truly, 

Richard  Badger. 

PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  117 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  original  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also  cash 
prizes  of  five  dollars  each  to  gold-badge  winners  who  shall 
again  win  first  place. 

Competition  No.  117  will  close  July  10  (for  foreign 
members  July  15).  Prize  announcements  to  be  made 
and  selected  contributions  to  be  published  in  St.  Nicholas 
for  November. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "  Pride." 

Prose.  Story  or  article  of  not  more  than  four  hundred 
words.  Subject,  "Why  I  like  Summer  better  than  Au- 
tumn," or,  "Why  I  like  Autumn  better  than  Summer." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted ;  no 
blue  prints  or  negatives.      Subject,  "Traveling." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  November  (1909)  Heading  or  Tail-piece,  or 
members  may  choose  their  own  subjects,  being  careful 
that  the  contributions  are  absolutely  original.  Drawings  to 
reproduce  well  should  be  larger  than  they  are  intended  to 
appear,  but  League  drawings  should  not  be  made  on  paper 
or  card  larger  than  nine  by  thirteen  inches. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the  an- 
swer in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  the  "Riddle-box." 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  Here- 
after the  prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  com- 
petition shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows  :  Prize,  Class  A, 
a  gold  badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  B,  a  gold 
badge  and  one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge.  Prize, 
Class  D,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive 
a  second  gold  or  silver  badge. 

Special  Notice.  No  unused  contribution  can  be  re- 
turned by  us  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed 
and  stamped  envelop  of  the  proper  size  to  hold  the  manu- 
script, drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  enter  the  com- 
petitions. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 
"original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  who  must  be 
convinced  beyond  doubt  that  the  contribution  is  not  copied, 
but  wholly  the  work  and  idea  of  the  sender.  If  prose,  the 
number  of  words  should  also  be  added.  These  things  must 
not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on  the  contribution  itself — 
if  manuscript,  on  the  upper  margin  ;  if  a  picture,  on  the 
margin  or  back.  Write  or  draw  on  otie  side  of  the  paper 
only.  A  contributor  may  send  but  one  contribution  a 
month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but  one  only. 
Address:  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

Union  Square,  New  York. 


THE   LETTER-BOX 


Every  boy  and  girl  who  knows  the  joys  of  summer  in  the 
open  will  be  able  in  spirit  to  join  the  happy  little  group 
that  Mr.  Tarbell  has  painted  in  "  Breakfast  on  the 
Piazza,"  which  is  reproduced  on  page  779  of  this  number. 
In  looking  at  it  one  seems  to  draw  in  a  breath  of  the  sea 
air  as  it  comes  fresh  and  salty  across  the  blue  water,  and 
feel  the  grateful  warmth  of  the  morning  sunshine  and  the 
bigness  of  the  sky  overhead. 

It  is  not  often  that  this  artist  gives  us  a  picture  of  the 
out-of-door  world,  for  he  loves,  rather,  to  paint  beautiful, 
luminous  interiors  in  which  the  sunshine  sifts  through  the 
veil  of  filmy  curtains,  filling  the  room  with  diffused  radi- 
ance and  tender,  transparent  shadows.  The  people  who 
sit  in  these  rooms  read  or  sew,  mend  or  cut  patterns;  and 
we  wonder  at  the  skill  of  the  painter  who  can  make  these 
ordinary,  commonplace  things,  which  we  see  about  us 
every  day,  seem  interesting  and  beautiful.  But  that  is  the 
magic  which  we  call  art. 

Mr.  Edmund  C.  Tarbell  is  a  New  Englander  born  and 
bred,  being  a  native  of  West  Groton,  Massachusetts,  and 
having  received  his  early  art  education  at  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts.  After  further  study  under  famous 
masters  in  Paris,  he  returned  to  Boston  and  set  quietly  to 
work.  He  has  won  a  higher  place  in  the  art  world  year 
by  year,  while  honors,  medals,  and  prizes  have  come 
crowding  upon  him  thick  and  fast.  And  well  has  he  de- 
served them,  this  poet-painter  of  the  simple,  lovely  things 
of  every  day. 


Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  taken  your  book  two  months. 
I  thought  you  would  like  to  hear  the  story  of  my  killing  a 
mountain-lion. 

My  father  and  I  started  at  noon  on  the  Colorado  Mid- 
land Railroad  and  went  west  to  Dubuque,  and  the  next 
morning  went  north  to  Glen  Beulah  Park;  and  that  after- 
noon, after  a  hard  walk,  we  came  to  a  tree,  and  there  was  a 
mountain-lion ;  the  dogs  made  an  awful  noise.  I  shot  him 
with  my  25-35  Winchester;  he  dropped  dead;  we  slid 
him  down  the  mountain  and  took  him  to  camp;  he  weighed 
401  pounds  and  his  skin  measured  eight  feet,  four  inches. 
Your  interested  reader, 

William  Weir  (age  12). 


Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  think  the  St.  Nicholas  readers 
would  enjoy  hearing  about  New  Mexico.  We  went  on  a 
train  until  we  got  to  a  place  called  Espanola.  Then  my 
father  and  brother  and  I  got  off  and  went  to  a  little  hotel 
and  stayed  over  night,  and  the  next  day  went  to  the  Indian 
Camp. 

We  asked  an  Indian  if  he  would  go  to  the  Cliff  Dwell- 
ings ;  he  said  that  he  would,  and  we  went  the  next  day  in 
a  carriage.  That  night  we  slept  on  the  ground,  making 
our  bed  out  of  pine-needles. 

The  next  day  we  started  again  and  went  where  hundreds 
of  years  ago  the  Indians  had  lived,  where  we  found  the 
bones  of  an  Indian  and  two  arrow-heads.  The  second 
night  we  slept  in  the  Cliff  Dwellings,  then  my  brother 
and  I  went  up  on  the  top  of  the  hill  and  saw  a  poisonous 


spider  under  a  funny  adobe  brick,  where  an  old  temple 
had  been.  Up  there  there  were  ant-hills  about  knee-high, 
made  entirely  of  tiny  crystals  brought  up  by  the  ants, 
and  among  the  crystals  we  found  some  tiny  turquoise 
beads.  When  going  to  bed  we  heard  the  coyotes  howl; 
I  sprang  up,  grabbing  our  small  rifle,  and  started  out  of  the 
cave  and  was  part  way  down  the  hill  when  my  father 
rushed  after  me,  saying  that  it  was  too  dark  to  shoot  them. 
So  I  went  to  bed.  The  next  day  the  Indian  said  that  there 
was  going  to  be  a  dance.  When  we  went  to  get  break- 
fast we  saw  that  the  coyotes  had  tried  to  eat  up  the  soap. 
We  went  that  day  and  when  we  got  there  the  dance  was 
going  on.  The  women  carried  baskets  and  the  men  wore 
necklaces  and  fur  ornaments.  The  Indians  were  painted 
black  and  yellow  and  looked  very  savage.  And  we  left  for 
home  the  next  day. 

Your  new  reader, 

Margaret  Weir  (age  11). 


Dear  St.  Nicholas  : 


Liberty,  Mo. 


I  'm  one  of  your  many  readers, 

And  can  say  with  the  rest : 
Of  all  the  magazines  I  know, 

St.  Nicholas  is  the  best. 

Oh,  such  interesting  stories, 

As  come  every  month  to  me, 
In  those  dear  old  friendly  covers, 

The  pleasantest  to  see  ! 

And  I  think  if  I  could  talk 

To  those  to  whom  you  're  sold, 
We  all  would  say  together, 

That  you  're  worth  your  weight  in  gold. 

Louise  E.  Kiersted  (age  11). 


San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  a  little  boy  that  lives  way 
down  in  Porto  Rico.  I  read  St.  Nicholas  regularly,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say  irregularly,  for  I  do  not  take  it  my- 
self, but  it  is  sent  to  me  by  a  friend  of  my  mother's,  whose 
children  take  it,  and  when  they  have  finished  it  send  it  on 
to  me.  While  I  don't  take  it,  I  have  three  brothers  and  a 
sister  who  have  taken  it  one  after  the  other.  We  have 
about  a  dozen  volumes  of  it  bound. 

I  live  on  a  great  plantation  where,  if  I  want  an  orange  or 
grape-fruit,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  walk  out  and  pick  it. 

Every  morning  I  ride  four  miles  to  school  with  my  sister 
on  horseback.  My  horse  is  small  and  rather  stubborn  ;  he 
used  to  be  in  the  army,  an  officer's  horse. 

The  stories  I  like  best  are  the  ones  by  Mr.  Barbour. 
Your  always  interested  reader. 

John  A.  Reed  (age  11). 


Other  interesting  letters,  which  lack  of  space  prevents  our 
printing,  have  also  been  received  from  George  Tennant, 
Wells  Richardson,  Ruth  Bowerman,  Anita  Trickel,- Samuel 
Bird,  Beverley  Cayley,  Yngve  Carloon,  Elizabeth  Gardner, 
Harry  Saxton,  Marion  Spencer,  Gladys  Sullivan,  Max 
Casement,  Margaret  Snyle,  Helen  Bingham,  Dorothy 
Franklin  Levy,  Edward  Nelson,  Ernest  Sandquist,  Agnes 
K.  Bower,  Edwina  Glenn,  Catharine  Lamhan,  Elizabeth 
Ashton  Channon,  Florence  Gilbert,  Robert  Falconer, 
and  Florence  Tulen. 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES 

Mixed  Syllables.  Marathon.  i.  Matriculation.  2.  Assiduous- 
ness. 3.  Reconcilement.  4.  Argumentative.  5.  Transmissible.  6. 
Healthfulness.     7.   Ornithologist.     8.   Nonconformist. 

Mythological  Acrostic.  Initials,  Hephaestus.  1.  Hestia.  2. 
Erebus.  3.  Pomona.  4.  Hector.  5.  Athene.  6.  Europa.  7.  Saturn. 
-8.   Thalia.     9.   Urania.     10.   Sphinx. 

Geographical  Names,  i.  Bahama.  2.  Canada.  3.  Havana.  4. 
Malaga.     5.   Panama.     6.  Parana.     7.   Sahara.     8.  Tanana. 

Diagonal  Acrostic.  Picnic.  Cross-words:  1.  Pick.  2.  Lick.  3. 
Nick.    4.  Kick. Charade.     Li-on,  lion. 

Musical  Numerical  Enigma.  "Music  is  the  inarticulate  speech 
of  the  heart,  which  cannot  be  compressed  into  words  because  it  is  in- 
finite." 


IN  THE  JUNE  NUMBER 

Illustrated  Numerical  Enigma.  "  He  that  will  have  a  cake  out 
of  the  wheat  must  needs  tarry  the  grinding." 

Money  Additions.     S-a-i-n-t  N-i-c-h-o-l-a-s. 

Cube.  From  1  to  2,  Latin  ;  1  to  3,  laver;  2  to 4,  nitre;  3  to  4,  rouse; 
5  to  6,  sever  ;  5  to  7,  satin  ;  6  to  8,  rough  ;  7  to  8,  neigh  ;  5  to  1,  sol ;  6 
to  2,  run  ;  8  to  4,  hoe  ;  7  to  3,  nor. 

Connected  Squares  and  Diamonds.  I.  1.  Adam.  2.  Data.  3 
Atom.  4.  Mama.  II.  1.  Stir.  2.  Tide.  3.  Idle.  4.  Reed.  Ill 
1.  Altar.  2.  Lease.  3.  Taste.  4.  Astel.  5.  Reels.  IV.  1.  Star.  2 
Type.  3.  Apse.  4.  Reek.  V.  r.  Sort.  2.  Odor.  3.  Robe.  4 
Tree.      VI.   1.   A.     2.  Add.     3.   Admit.      4.  Dim.      5.   T.  VII.  1 

A.  2.  Ale.  3.  Alert.  4.  Era.  5.  T.  VIII.  1.  E.  2.  Ant.  3.  Enter. 
4.  Tea.     5.   R.     IX.   1.  E.     2.  All.     3.  Elder.    4.  Lee.     5.  R. 


To  our  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  10th  of  each  month,  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  33  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  April  Number  were  received  before  April  10th  from  "  The  Wise  Five  " — A.  and  J.  Miller — Betty  and 
Maury— E.  Meyle— H.  Hall—"  Edward  and  I  "— D.  Haug— F.  M.  Amend— A.  H.  Carpenter— R.  Porter— F.  Mclver— G.  T.  Arms,  Jr.— G. 
Lowenhaupt— C.  Bergo— E.  W.  Michael— P.  P.  Lankford— M.  E.  Ryan— M.  L.  Crinklaw— "  We  Two  "— D.  D.  Leal— J.  F.  Currie— W.  B. 
Cross — M.  Jackman — Jo  and  I — A.  G.  Blodgett — H.  Guthmann — D.  G.  Vander  Pyl — F  Black — Elsie,  Lacie,  and  Tillie — A.  Mayo — "  Queens- 
court  "— L.  Williams— J.  F.  Hubbard,  Jr.— J.  A  Parker— D.  C.  Abbott— C.  G.  Ames— A.  F.  Muhlig— A.  Dau— A.  H.  Farnsworth— K. 
Randall— A.  J.  Bush— R.  R.  Carryl— H.  Gallsworthy— W.  S.  Lloyd— H.  S.  Waiters—  H.  L.  Patch— E.  Cloyes—  H.  McCaffrey— E.  Hatch— J. 
A.  Marsland — T.  E.  Parker — P.  W.  Laurens — M.  Robinson — C.  Souther. 

Answers  to  the  Puzzles  in  the  April  Number  were  received  before  April  10th  'from  E.  A.  O'Shea,  3 — K.  Flanders,  2 — S. 
Bras,  7 — A.  C.  Patrick,  2 — "  Wynken  and  Blinken,"  2 — E.  Babbitt,  3 — D.  Linnard,  2 — M.  G.  Bonner,  3 — J.  C.  Kunkel,  2 — A.  S.  H,  7 — L.  and  F. 
A.  Ingalls,  Jr.,  6 — S.  and  A.  Christy,  3 — W.  Sargent,  5 — A.  E.  Mueller,  3 — M.  Winrod,  7 — A.  Turner,  9 — R.  H.  Bickel,  5 — R.  Chase,  2 — V.  W. 
Hoff,  2— M.  O.  Young,  8 — H.  Strong,  8 — N.  Davis,  9— B.  Fleming,  6 — F.  Bundy,  8 — F.  A.  Cammann,  5. 

So  many  sent  in  answers  to  one  puzzle  that,  for  lack  of  space,  the  names  of  these  solvers  cannot  be  acknowledged. 


NOVEL  ACROSTIC 

{Gold Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of  let- 
ters. When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below  another, 
the  initials  will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  general  of 
ancient  times,  and  another  row  of  letters  will  spell  the  name 
of  the  country  for  which  he  fought. 

Cross-words:  i.  An  habitual  flush.  2.  A  kettledrum. 
3.  A  sea  nymph.  4.  Not  foreign.  5.  To  breathe  in.  6. 
An  offshoot.      7.  Silver.     8.  Looked  at  with  contempt. 

SUMMERFIELD  BALDWIN,    3D. 

PRIMAL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of  let- 
ters. When  rightly  guessed,  their  initials  will  spell  the 
name  of  a  story  in  St.  Nicholas. 

Cross-words:  i.  To  transport.  2.  A  narrow  street. 
3.  A  coin.  4.  A  teacher.  5.  A  fruit.  6.  A  statue.  7. 
To  care  for.  8.  To  long  for.  9.  An  animal.  10.  A 
joining.      11.   A  seat. 

Cornelia  v.  b.  kimball  (League  Member). 

TRIPLE  BEHEADINGS 

I.  Triply  behead  an  ocean,  and  leave  an  ocean.  2. 
Triply  behead  to  read,  and  leave  to  employ.  3.  Triply 
behead  to  follow,  and  leave  to  prosecute.  4.  Triply  behead 
to  hold  back,  and  leave  to  educate.  5.  Triply  behead  to 
reproach,  and  leave  a  foray.  6.  Triply  behead  to  go  on 
board,  and  leave  the  boat  of  Noah.  7.  Triply  behead  a 
ball  of  lead,  and  leave  to  permit.     8.  Triply  behead  some- 


thing used  in  a  fireplace,  and  leave  a  hard  substance.  9. 
Triply  behead  to  differ,  and  leave  to  consent. 

When  these  words  have  been  rightly  beheaded,  the  ini- 
tials of  the  remaining  words  will  spell  the  name  of  a  great 
island. 

edith  c.  blum  (League  Member). 

NOVEL  CLASSICAL  ACROSTIC 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

.     8      .       19      .       2       .18 

13  • 

23     .     6      .  9  .  .  . 

.       ...  21  .  5  . 

.      .      15  .  7  .  20 

.       .     3      •  ..  ■  16  • 

11      .     4      .  .  14  .  24 

22  .  10  .  17 

25     .      .      12  .  .  .  1 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of  let- 
ters. When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below  another, 
the  initials  will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  tragic  poet  of 
Greece.  The  numbers  from  I  to  7,  8  to  18,  and  19  to  25, 
name  three  of  his  plays. 

Cross-words:  i.  A  famous  Greek  author.  2.  Athenian 
banishment  by  popular  vote.  3.  The  temple  of  Pallas  at 
Athens.  4.  "The  Father  of  History."  5.  The  caliphs 
from  Damascus.  6.  A  queen  of  Egypt.  7.  A  celebrated 
Roman  philosophical  poet.  8.  An  Athenian  tragic  poet. 
9.   A  Greek  lyric  poet  who  was  born  in  Samos. 

alpheus  smith. 
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THE    RIDDLE-BOX 


This  differs  from  the  ordinary  numerical  enigma  in  that 
the  words  forming  it  are  pictured  instead  of  described. 
The  answer,  consisting  of  fifty  letters,  is  a  quotation  from 
George  Washington. 

AN  ANIMAt  HOUR-GLASS 


Doubly  behead  and  doubly  curtail  stayed,  and  leave  chief. 
8.  Doubly  behead  and  doubly  curtail  disorderly,  and  leave 
a  place  in  which  to  bake.  9.  Doubly  behead  and  doubly 
curtail  to  choke,  and  leave  resounded.  10.  Doubly  behead 
and  doubly  curtail  stretched,  and  leave  drops  of  water.  1 1. 
Doubly  behead  and  doubly  curtail  one  who  flinches,  and 
leave  a  measure  of  length.  12.  Doubly  behead  and  doubly 
curtail  placed  in  classes,  and  leave  to  reduce  to  order. 

When  the  above  words  have  been  rightly  beheaded  and 
curtailed,  the  initials  of  the  remaining  words  will  spell  the 
name  of  the  great  financier  of  the  Revolution. 

ALTHEA  bertha  MORTON  (Honor  Member). 


Cross-words  :  1.  The  dhole.  2.  Large  birds  found 
in  South  America.  3.  A  ruminant.  4.  In  partridge.  5. 
A  rodent.     6.  The  daman.     7.  Great  birds  of  prey. 

Centrals,  a  quadruped. 

alan  d.  BUSH  (League  Member). 

DOUBLE  ACKOSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of  let- 
ters. When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  all  of  the  initial  letters  may  be  found  in  the  word 
"tease."  The  finals  spell  an  object  often  seen  on  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

Cross-words  :  1.  A  gaudy  flower.  2.  A  direction  for 
musicians  to  perform  together.  3.  Seized.  4.  To  fling. 
5.  Part  of  a  saw.  6.  An  article  of  furniture.  7.  One  of 
the  five  senses.  8.  To  weave  so  as  to  produce  diagonal 
lines.  RUTH  D.  Johnson  (League  Member). 

CHARADE 

My  first  is  just  a  color,  light ; 
My  next,  a  dainty  woodland  sprite ; 
My  last  is  now  in  sorry  plight 
Though  long  ago  he  had  the  right 
To  chase  my  whole  the  prairies  o'er. 
My  whole  now  lies  by  Erie's  shore. 

MARY  A.   GIBSON. 

DOUBLE  BEHEADINGS  AND  DOUBLE 
CURTAILINGS 

I.  Doubly  behead  and  doubly  curtail  one  who  provides 
strings,  and  leave  to  resound.  2.  Doubly  behead  and 
doubly  curtail  covered  with  clover,  and  leave  above.  3. 
Doubly  behead  and  doubly  curtail  a  part  of  Canada,  and 
leave  a  kind  of  nail.  4.  Doubly  behead  and  doubly  curtail 
those  who  pledge,  and  leave  a  border.  5.  Doubly  behead 
and  doubly  curtail  rustic,  and  leave  repose.  6.  Doubly 
behead  and  doubly  curtail  interior,  and  leave   a  bird.      J. 


DOUBLE  SQUARES 

In  the  following  squares,  the  words  not  only  are  the  same 
across  and  downward,  but  backward  also. 

I.  1.  To  seethe.  2.  Duration.  3.  To  give  forth.  4. 
Moistens. 

II.  1.  A  distinguished  theatrical  performer.  2.  A 
musical  instrument.  3.  To  border  upon.  4.  Certain  ro- 
dents. 

w.  a.  B. 

HISTORICAL  ZIGZAG 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
„...!. 


15 

8 


9 


16 


18  13 


11 

4 


Cross-words:  i.  A  famous  Roman  orator.  2.  A  battle 
of  the  Civil  War.  .  3.  A  great  Spanish  fleet.  4.  A 
battle  won  by  Alexander  the  Great.  5.  A  great  city. 
6.  A  famous  family  of  Florence.  7.  A  famous  Roman 
general.  8.  The  surname  of  the  leader  in  the  Gunpowder 
Plot.  9.  The  country  of  the  Hellenes.  10.  A  harsh  co- 
lonial governor  of  New  England.      11.  The  wife  of  Edwy. 

When  the  above  names  have  been  rightly  guessed,  the 
zigzag  (indicated  by  stars)  will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous 
king  of  France;  the  letters  represented  by  the  numbers 
from  1  to  12  spell  a  battle  fought  by  this  king,  and  the 
letters  from  13  to  18  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  knight 
who  perished  in  the  battle. 

BRUCE  M.  THOMSON. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


This  Snap-Shot  Tells  the  Tale 


"  My  sister  and  I  are  sending  you  snap- 
shot taken  in  what  we  call  our  Diamond 
Dyes  clothes,  and  we  're  just  proud 
enough  of  them  to  send  the  picture  on  to 
you.  Alma's  suit  was  originally  a  white 
serge  with  a  little  fine  gray  line  running 
through  it ;  we  dyed  it  a  beautiful  gray 
and  also  dyed  some  old  cream  velvet 
black  so  as  to  trim  her  suit  and  hat  with 
it.  You  can  see  how  successful  we  were 
with  her  outfit. 

"  Mine,  I  think,  looks  just  as  well.  I 
did  n't  even  have  to  rip  up  my  waist  to 
color  it,  and  it  is  every  bit  as  good  as 
new.  My  dress  skirt  is  ALL  NEW.  1 
bought  a  remnant  of  tan  broadcloth  —  a 
very  startling  shade  —  so  I  dyed  it  navy 
blue — bought  a  circular  pattern  and 
made  it  in  a  day.  Alma's  suit  cost  20c. 
and  mine — broadcloth  and  all — was 
only  $2.20.  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
girls  get  as  much  help  from  Diamond 
Dyes  as  the  mothers." 

Grace  Palmer  Northrop, 

Chicago,  111. 


Remnants  Made  Beautiful  with  Diamond  Dyes 

Have  n't  you  sometimes  had  a  few  yards  left  over  after  making  a  dress  ?  Have  n't  you  sometimes 
seen  an  unusual  bargain  in  silk  or  other  remnant  that  you  could  use  if  it  was  a  color  you  liked? 

That  is  a  time  to  remember  Diamond  Dyes. 

You  can  transform  a  remnant  to  almost  any  beautiful  shade  you  may  desire. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  remnants  of  ribbons,  or  the  old  faded  or  spotted  ribbons.  Diamond  Dyes 
will  make  them  new  again. 

There  is  hardly  a  thing  that  you  have  used  for  clothes  that  cannot  be  made  bright  and  new  again 
with  Wonderful  Diamond  Dyes. 

Important  Facts  About  Goods  to  be  Dyed: 

Diamond  Dyes  are  the  Standard  of  the  world  and  always  give  perfect  results.  You  must  be  sure  that  you  get  the  real 
Diamond  Dyes  and  the  kind of  Diamond  Dyes  adapted  to  the  article  you  intend  to  dye. 

Beware  of  imitations  of  Diamond  Dyes.  Imitators  who  make  only  one  kind  of  dye,  claim  that  their  imitations 
will  color  Wool,  Silk,  or  Cotton  ("all  fabrics  ")  equally  well.  This  claim  is  false,  because  no  dye  that  will  give  the 
finest  results  on  Wool,  Silk,  or  other  animal  fibres,  can  be  used  successfully  for  dyeing  Cotton,  Linen,  or  other 
vegetable  fibres.  For  this  reason  we  make  two  kinds  of  Diamond  Dyes,  namely :  Diamond  Dyes  for  Wool,  and 
Diamond  Dyes  for  Cotton. 

Diamond  Dyes  for  Wool  cannot  be  used  for  coloring  Cotton,  Linen,  or  other  Mixed  Goods,  but  are  especially  adapted  for 
Wool,  Silk,  or  other  animal  fibres,  which  take  up  the  dye  quickly. 

Diamond  Dyes  for  Cotton  are  especially  adapted  for  Cotton,  Linen,  or  other  vegetable  fibres,  which  take  up  the  dye  slowly. 

"Mixed  Goods,"  also  known  as  "Union  Goods,"  are  made  chiefly  of  either  Cotton,  Linen,  or  other  vegetable  fibres.  For 
this  reason  our  Diamond  Dyes  for  Cotton  are  the  best  dyes  made  for  these  goods. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  (be  sure  to  mention  your  dealer's  name 
and  tell  us  whether  he  sells  Diamond  Dyes)  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  famous  Diamond  Dye  Annual,  a  copy  of  the  Direction  Book,  and  36  samples  of  dyed  cloth,  all  FREE.     Address 


Diamond  Dye  Annual  —  Free 


WELLS  &  RICHARDSON  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  VERMONT 


ST.   NICHOLAS  LEAGUE 


COMPETITION    No.   91 

(See  page  No.  6.) 
This  is  another  "Who  Are  They"  competition, 
and  is  given  to  you  because  of  the  popularity 
of  the  former  one  printed  in  the  May  number. 
The  rules  to  be  observed  are  as  follows : 

1.  Give  a  correct,  alphabetical  list  of  the  advertisers 
here  represented. 

2.  Spell  and  punctuate  correctly  the  names  of  the 
firms. 

3.  State  the  number  of  firms  you  find.  The  adver- 
tisers can  be  found  in  the  last  four  issues  of  St. 
Nicholas,  or  in  most  of  the  other  magazines. 

Each  advertiser  here  shown  is  only  represented 
once  in  this  puzzle. 

The  age  of  the  contestant,  the  accuracy  of 
the  firm  names,  and  the  general  neatness  of 
the  manuscript  will  all  count  in  the  awarding 
of  the  prizes,  which  are  as  follows : 

One  First  Prize,  $5.00. 
Two  Second  Prizes,  $3.00  each. 
Three  Third  Prizes,  $2.00  each. 
Ten  Fourth  Prizes,  $1.00  each. 

i.  This  competition  is  open  freely  to  all 
who  may  desire  to  compete,  without  charge  or 
consideration  of  any  kind.  Prospective  con= 
testants  need  not  be  subscribers  for  St.  Nich- 
olas in  order  to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered. 

2.  In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  your  paper, 
give  name,  age,  address,  and  the  number  of  this  com- 
petition (91).  Judges  prefer  that  the  sheet  be  not 
larger  than  7^  x  10  inches. 

3.  Submit  answers  by  July  10,  1909.  Use  ink.  Do 
not  inclose  stamps. 

4.  Do  not  inclose  requests  for  League  badges  or 
circulars.  Write  separately  for  these  if  you  wish  them, 
addressing  ST.  NICHOLAS  LEAGUE. 

5.  Be  sure  to  comply  with  these  conditions  if  you 
wish  to  win  prizes. 

6.  Address  answers  :  Advertising  Competition  No. 
91,  St.  Nicholas  League,  Union  Square,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


REPORT  ON   COMPETITION  No.  89 

The  "Puzzle  Picture"  attracted  great  atten- 
tion from  the  St.  Nicholas  readers.  Hun- 
dreds of  answers  were  received  from  them, 
and  the  ages  of  the  contestants  ranged  from 
7  years  to  70  years.  So  this  is  a  report  on  one 
of  the  most  popular  contests  the  St.  Nicho- 
las Advertising  League  has  arranged  for  a 
long  time. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  many,  many  people 
saw  it  and  tried  it  who  became  discouraged  — 


and  did  not  send  in  their  answers,  because 
among  the  acquaintances  of  the  Judges  were 
many  who  said  they  had  tried  their  hand 
at  it  —  and  then  something  more  important 
attracted  their  attention  and  they  stopped. 

A  number  of  lists  were  received  which  had 
mistakes  of  spelling  or  punctuation  and  they 
had  to  be  ruled  out.  The  most  difficult  name 
even  after  all  these  years  is  Pears'  Soap — the 
apostrophe  is  so  hard  to  manage.  Other  com- 
mon errors  were  "  Kranick,"  instead  of  "Kran- 
ich,"  "Century  Co.,"  instead  of  '■•The  Century 
Co.,"  "  Procter  and  Gamble  "  instead  of  "  T/ie 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co."  and  "McNeil"  in- 
stead of  "McNeill." 


The  prize  winners  are  as  follows : 

first  Prize. 

Paul  Briinig,  11  years,  New  Jersey. 

Second  Prize. 

E.  Adelaide  Hahn,  16  years,  New  York. 
William  S.  Vawter,  16  years,  Missouri. 

Third  Prize. 
Enid  L.  Annas,  9  years,  Iowa. 
Eunice  Hanhart,  14  years,  New  York. 
Katharine  Remington,  14  years,  Michigan. 

Four tli  Prize. 

Ralph  Goldberg,  7  years,  Texas. 
Margaret  B.  Richardson,  16  years,  New  Jersey. 
Elizabeth  R.  Bevier,  16  years,  New  Jersey. 
E.  Ethel  Taggart,  20  years,  Illinois. 
Frederick  A.  Righter,  13  years,  Wisconsin. 
Katie  Gardner,  12  years,  Missouri. 
Frederick  J.  Cunningham,  10  years,  Canada. 
Harold  Smith,  13  years,  New  York. 
Gretchen  M.  Gaffgn,  14  years,  New  York. 
Sibyl  H.  Wright,  14  years,  Pennsylvania. 

Following  is  an  Honor  List  of  children 
aged  8  and  9  years  whose  work  deserves 
special  mention. 


Ira  Stevens. 
Lawrence  I.  Harris. 
Edward  De  W.  Wines. 
Mary  L.  Yancey. 
James  R.  Lamb. 
Charles  Gordon. 
Charlotte  W.  Oilman. 
Ethel  Howland. 
Hugh  Paterson. 
Leon  Hoffman. 
Lucile  Chapman. 
Frances  Doane. 
John  H.  Dohrman. 
Edward  Nale. 
Ada  Ware. 
Otis  Wood. 


Grace  Stanton. 
Clyde  Keith 
Carl  Larson. 
Titus  J.  LeClair. 
Miriam  R.  DeCamp. 
Grace  H.  Corwin 
Harry  Bursley. 
Arnold  M.  Collins. 
Dorothy  Crane. 
Caroline  P.  Benson. 
Belle  F.  Scott. 
George  L.  Gordon. 
Eleanor  Miller. 
Natalia  Greensfelder. 
Ralph  Neal. 
Russell  Kinsey. 
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ST.    NICHOLAS   STAMP   PAGE 


A  QUESTION  very  often  asked  by  the  collector  is  : 
What  stamps  are  on  the  whole  the  best  to  collect  ? 
A  common  and,  also,  good  answer  is  :  Those  that  you  like 
best.  There  are,  however,  many  collectors  who  have 
no  strong  preferences  for  the  stamps  of  any  particular 
countries  and  whose  object  in  asking  the  question  is 
merely  to  learn  what  stamps  are  most  likely  to  advance 
in  price,  or  to  become  rare  most  quickly.  An  answer 
to  the  question  along  these  lines  is  very  difficult  to  give, 
for  any  one  really  knowing  what  will  occur  in  the  stamp 
world  in  the  future  could  use  the  knowledge  to  his  own 
great  profit,  and  that  most  surely  if  he  kept  it  entirely 
to  himself.  It  has,  however,  always  been  possible  to 
indicate  certain  general  rules  to  be  followed  in  collect- 
ing, which,  if  followed,  will  produce  for  the  collector  a 
collection  continually  increasing  in  rarity  and,  conse- 
quently, in  value.  Some  stamp  collectors  are  always 
endeavoring  to  get  specimens  of  which  the  issue  is  said 
to  be  limited,  thinking,  thereby,  to  secure  stamps  that 
will  become  rare  very  quickly.  This  method  of  col- 
lecting is  very  disappointing,  for  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
every  one  having  such  stamps  for  sale,  from  the  gov- 
ernment issuing  them  to  the  retail  dealer  from  whose 
hands  they  pass  to  the  collector,  to  tell  a  story  of  that 
sort  to  influence  collectors  to  buy  at  once.  There  are 
very  few  cases  in  which  the  final  results  justify  the  tales 
that  have  been  told,  and  in  these  few  it  is  nearly  always 
the  fact  that  a  very  limited  number  of  collectors  get  the 
advantage  of  the  information  that  is  given  out.  A 
better  way  to  find  out  what  is  likely  to  be  scarce  is  to 
watch  the  market  and  see  what  stamps  are  growing 
scarce  on  approval  sheets  sent  out  by  dealers,  and  what 
stamps  are  missing  in  the  collections  of  one's  friends'. 
It  not  infrequently  has  happened,  in  the  experience  of 
the  writer,  that  a  stamp  which  he  had  noted  as  absent 
from  the  albums  of  many  collectors,  has  suddenly 
jumped  in  price,  in  successive  editions  of  the  catalogues, 
from  a  few  cents  to  several  dollars  apiece.  The  best 
general  rule  seems  to  be  to  pay  special  attention  to  the 
securing  of  fine  specimens  of  old  issues  of  stamps,  if  one 
wishes  a  collection  of  stamps  continually  increasing  in 
rarity. 

A  TWO-CENT  ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION  STAMP 

IT  has  become  a  custom  to  allow  the  different  great 
expositions  held  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to 
have  a  stamp  or  stamps  issued  by  our  Government  to 
help  as  an  advertisement  in  bringing  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public.  A  design  for  a  two-cent  stamp  has 
just  been  approved  by  the  Postmaster-General  as  a 
special  favor  to  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition. 
This  stamp  will  be  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  those 
prepared  for  the  Jamestown  Exposition.  The  central 
picture  will  be  that  of  a  seal  on  a  cake  of  ice,  below 
which  appears  the  inscription  :  "  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific, 
1909."  It  is  said  that  the  stamp  will  be  issued  just  at 
the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Exposition,  June  I. 

THE  PAPER  OF  UNITED  STATES  STAMPS 

COLLECTORS  of  United  States  revenue  stamps  see 
in  their  catalogues  the  varieties  noted  as  being  on 
"old,"  "silk,"  "pink,"  and  "  water-marked  "  paper. 
They  do  not,  however,  know  why  some  stamps  are 
found  on  one  paper  and  not  on  others,  and  why  some 
are  found  on  all  'of  them.     The  catalogue  says  nothing 


about  it,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  different  kinds  of  paper 
came  out  at  successive  periods,  and  each  stamp  is  found 
on  the  kind  of  paper  in  use  just  at  the  time  it  was 
printed.  The  dates  given  in  a  recent  stamp  paper  for 
the  use  of  these  several  papers  is  as  follows  :  Old  pa- 
per, 1862-71.  Silk,  1871-77.  Pink,  1877-78.  Water- 
marked, 1878-83.  Comparison  of  these  dates  with  the 
years  of  issue  will  show  why,-  for  instance,  so  few  of 
the  first  issue  are  found  upon  silk  paper,  and  none  of 
them  on  pink. 

CAYMAN  ISLAND  STAMPS 

CONSIDERABLE  objection  has  been  made  during 
the  past  year  to  the  issue  of  provisional  stamps 
which  appeared  some  time  ago  for  the  Cayman  Islands. 
It  was  at  first  said  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  issu- 
ing them  at  all,  and  that  their  putting  forth  was  merely 
in  order  that  collectors  might  have  a  chance  to  buy  the 
kind  of  a  novelty  which  always  appeals  to  them.  It 
was  shown,  however,  to  the  satisfaction  of  some,  at 
least,  of  the  objectors  that  there  was  a  real  shortage  of 
stamps  of  the  surcharged  denominations  in  the  islands. 
Then  it  was  said  that  this  lack  of  a  sufficient  supply  was 
brought  about  purposely  in  order  that  the  officials 
might  have  an  excuse  for  making  the  provisional  issue 
which  they  did.  Even  if  this  last  assertion  could  be 
proved  it  would  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  issue  has 
been  made,  that  it  interests  collectors  immensely,  and 
that  they  are  all  eager  to  include  specimens  of  the 
stamps  in  their  collections. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

^[PERFORATIONS  are  measured  not  by  the 
^^JT  number  to  be  found  along  one  side  of  a  stamp, 
but  by  the  number  found  in  the  space  of  two  centime- 
ters. Stamps  differ  so  much  in  size  that  no  other  rule 
will  do,  as  nothing  but  a  definite  measurement  in  which 
to  count  perforations  would  make  it  possible  to  com- 
pare that  of  different  stamps.  C.Laid  and  wove  papers 
differ  from  one  another  just  as  ordinary  writing-paper 
differs.  Hold  a  sheet  of  what  is  called  linen  paper  to 
the  light  and  you  will  see  lines  running  through  it  par- 
allel to  one  another.  This  is  laid  paper,  and  all  other 
paper  which  does  not  show  these  lines  is  known  as  wove. 
It  often  happens  that  the  laid  lines  are  not  very  plain  in 
stamps,  and  in  such  cases  they  may  be  seen-by  the  use 
of  a  benzine  cup,  such  as  is  used  in  detection  of  water- 
marks. C,The  so-called  reprints  of  the  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine stamps  of  1870  are  not  really  reprints,  but  coun- 
terfeits said  by  some  to  have  been  made  by  a  resetting 
of  the  type  used  in  the  original  stamps.  This,  however, 
looks  like  a  tale  gotten  up  to  give  the  stamps  currency, 
as  the  later  type  does  not  present  the  worn  appearance 
of  the  earlier.  C,Wide  margins  cannot  be  obtained  on 
stamps  of  Thurn  and  Taxis,  1852-66,  for  they  were 
printed  too  close  together  in  the  sheets.  This  also  is 
the  reason  why  when  rouletted,  the  roulette  so  often 
cuts  off  parts  of  the  stamps.  CJt  is  probable  that  the. 
few  surcharged  stamps  issued  by  the  government  of 
Egypt  were  all  legitimately  required  for  postal  purposes. 
There  have  been  no  large  issues  made,  and  those  that 
have  come  out  have  been  at  considerable  intervals. 
C,The  numbers  seen  at  the  sides  of  some  stamps  of 
Great  Britain  denote  the  plates  from  which  they  have 
been  printed.  These  bear  no  relation  to  the  corner 
letters. 
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STAMPS-108 


different,  including 
Panama,    old 

Chile,  Japan,  cvuious  Turkey,  scarce  Paraguay,  Philippines, 
Costa  Rica,  West  Australia,  several   unused,  some   picture 
stamps,  etc.,  all    for   10c.     Big   list   and   copy  of  monthly 
paper  free.     Approval  sheets,  5o96  commission. 
SCOTT  STAMP  is  COIN  CO.,  IS  Knst  -'3il  St.,  New  York 


IOO   Stamps  from    IOO  Countries 


BARGAINS 


correctly  placed  in  a  New  England  Pocket  Album,  50c.     Postpaid. 

6Ctimne  aU  different,  including  8 
Qiamps  UNUSED  PICTORIAL 
and  used  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  10c.  40  Page 
Album,  5c.  1000  Hinges,  5c.  Approval  sheets  also 
sent.  50%  commission.  "My  Pet  Hobby"  and  1909  Price  List 
FREE.  Mention  this  magazine. 
New  England  Stamp  Co.,  43  Washington  Bldg.,  Boston. 

Each   set  5   cts. — 10  Luxemburg;    8   Fin- 
land;   20   Sweden;    15    Russia;    8    Costa 
Rica;  12  Porto  Rico;   8  Dutch  Indies;  5  Crete.    Lists  of  5000  low-priced 
stamps  free.  CHAMBERS  STAMP  CO., 

Ill  G  NawMjtii  Street,  New  York  City. 

Ay  Jill  Q  COLLECTORS  Send  us  50c  for  a  year's  subscrip- 

wlAHIr   tion  to  Redfleld's  Stamp  Weekly — the  largest 
and  best  stamp  collectors'  paper  in  the  world.     We  give  each  new 
subscriber  a  nice  packet  of  200  all  different  foreign  stamps. 
The  Redlielil  Publishing  Co.,  749  Main  St.,  Smethport,  Pa. 

STAMPS     108  all  different,  Transvaal,  Servia,  Brazil.  Peru, 
Cape  G.H..  Mexico,  Natal,  Java,  etc.,  and  Album,  10c.    1000 
Finely  Mixed,  20c.   65  different  U.S.,  25c.   1000  hinges,  5c. 
Agents  wanted,  50  per  cent.    List  Free.     I  buy  stamps. 
C.  Stegrnan,  5941  Cote  Brilliante  Av.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Varieties   Uruguay  Free  with  trial   approval    sheets.    1000 
mixed  foreign  stamps,  8c.     F.  E.  THORP,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

STAMPS  FREE.  15  all  different  Canadians,  10  India,  and 
catalogue  Free.  Postage  2  cents,  and,  when  possible,  send  us 
names,  addresses  of  two  stamp  collectors.  Special  Offers,  no 
two  alike.  50  Spain  nc,  40  Japan  5c,  100  U.  S.  20c,  50  Australia 
9c,  10  Paraguay  7c,  10  Uruguay  7c,  17  Mexico  10c,  20  Turkey  7c, 
7  Persia  4c.  Agents  Wanted  50%  discount.  50  Page  List  Free. 
MARKS  STAMP  COMPANY.  Depl.  N.  Toronto,  Canada. 

50  STAMPS,  all  different,  Corea.  China,  etc.,  5c;  105  different, 
Corea,  Mexico,  China,  Finland,  Gold  Coast,  etc.,  10c;  1000  hinges, 
5c.    Agents  Wanted,  50  per  cent.    List  Free.    We  buy  collections. 
UNION  STAMP  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stamp  Album  with  538  genuine  Stamps,  incl. 
Rhodesia,  Congo  (tiger),  China  (dragon),  Tasmania  (land- 
scape), Jamaica(waterfalls),  etc., only  10c.  100  diff.  Japan, 
India,  N.Zld.,  etc.,  5c.  Agts.  wtd.  50%.  Big  bargain 
list,  coupons,  etc.,  all  Free!  We  Buy  Stamps. 
C.  E.  Hussman  Stamp  Co.,  Dep.  I,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FREE.  2  unused  Cuba,  2  long  U.S. Doc. ,2  British  Col.,  for  2c.  return 
postage.    Best  approval  bargains.    Kolona  Stamp  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

DOVCI    Do  you  collect  Stamps?     If.  not,  why  not?    Send  us  a 
Dy  I  O I   stamped    envelop    and    we   will    start    you  with    110 
— ^^— — —    different  stamps  free. 
BUFFALO  STAMP  &  COIN  CO.,  No.  21  Palace  Arcade,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

FOR  SALE.    Volumes  of  "Golden  Days"  and  "Argosy."    I  want 
other  volumes  of  same  papers.        L.  D.  Webster,  Jaquins,  N.  Y. 


Minnesota,  Faribault. 

Shattuck  School 


St.  James  School 


(incorporated)  (incorporated) 

College  Preparatory  For  Boys  8  to  ii  Years 

Are  one  mile  apart;  limited  in  numbers;  distinguished  for  careful 
selection  of  boys;  for  excellent  discipline;  strong  faculty;  beauti- 
ful location  and  buildings.  25  states  represented.  Very  specific 
information  in  Catalog. 

Address  Rev.  J.  Dobbin,  D.D.,  Rector  42  years. 
Reopens  Sept.  14,  iqoq 

Ten  Days'  Free  Trial 

allowed  on  every  bicycle  we  sell.  We  Ship  on  Approval 
and  trial  to  anyone  in  U-  S.  and  prepay  the  freight.  \i 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  bicycle  after  using  it  ten 
days  ship  it  back  and  don't  pay  a  cent. 
CAPTftDV  DDIPCC  Do  not  bl(y  a  bicycle  or  a 
r  All  I  Un  I  rnlUCd  pair  of  tires  from  anyone 
at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest  Art  Catalogs 
of  high  grade  bicycles  and  sundries  and  learn  our  un- 
heard of  prices  and  marvelous  new  special  offers. 
IX  fill  I  V  Pf&CTQ  a  cent  to  write  a  P°stal  and 

I  UHLI  UVOl  V  everything  will  be  sent  you 
FREE  by  return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation.   Do  Not  Wait;  write  it  Now ! 

Tires,   Coaster  Brakes,   single  wheels,  parts,  re- 
pairs and  equipment  of  all  kinds  at  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.         Dep*.   W-236  CHICAGO 


A  Country  School  In  Girls 
in  New  York  City 

Combining   tlie   advantages    of   country,    and 
city  opportunities 

OUT-OF-DOOR  SPORTS.  Basket-ball,  Tennis, 
Horseback  Riding,  Rowing,  and  Skating.  Competent 
instructors. 

MENTAL  ADVANTAGES.  Complete  Academic 
Course,  including  Primary  class.  Certificate  admits  to 
colleges.  Instructors  of  repute  in  Vocal  and  Instru- 
mental Music,  Art,  and  Languages. 

35  Acres  Belonging-  to  School  surround  it.  To 
subway,  ten  minutes. 

For  particulars  and  year-book  address 

Miss  Bangs  i_d  Miss  Whiton 

Riverdale  Ave.,  between  the  Hudson  River 
and  Van  Cortlundt  Park,   New    York   City 


New- York,  Carmel.  .  College       preparatory 

rirv^xr  QovYiinanr  For  Young  courses.  Music,  Art, 
UreW  seminary  Women.  Elocution.  Domestic 
Art  and  Science.  Special  attention  paid  to  elementary  instruction. 
Buildings  new  and  well  equipped.  Rates  moderate.  Address  Box 
103.         Martha  L.  Hanabcrgh,  President;  Julia  Evans,  Dean. 

Kentucky,  Shelbyville. 
0     •  Will    SCHOOL.  An  English  and  Classical  School 

oC16llte  xllll  t-or  Giris.  College  Preparatory  course  with 
certificate  privileges  at  Wellesley,  Vassar,  and  Smith  Colleges. 
84  years  of  successful  work.  College  trained  teachers.  Superior 
advantages  in  music.  Mrs.  W.  T.  Povnter,  Principal. 

Pennsylvania,  Lititz,  Lancaster  Co. 

Linden  Hall  Moravian  Seminary 

For  girls  and  young  women. 
Founded  1794.  Rev.  Chas.  D.  Kreider,  Principal. 

New- York,  New- York,  Washington  Square. 

New  York  University  H^T^tlZtU^y 

and  Evening  Classes),  Medical  College, Graduate  School,  Pedagogy, 
Applied  Science,  University  College,  Veterinary  College,  and  Com- 
merce Acc'ts  and  Finance.    For  circulars,  address  J'he  Registrar. 


Are   You    Going    Away 
School  Sometime? 


To 


Whether  this  year  or  next  or  the  year  after,  you 
will  be  interested  in  the  beautifully  illustrated 
Book  of 

"The  Glen  School"  for  Girls 

National  Park  Seminary 

Located  in  a  Beautiful  Park  near  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  management  will  be  glad  to  place  yourname 
on   the  mailing  list,  and  now  and  then  will  send 
you  things   about  the  school  and    the  life  of  its 
students. 
Address,  Box  165,  National  Park  Seminary,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 
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$ricfeis 

VREALLY  DELIGHTFUL 


0%  "Oointy 
Jttfnt  GoVcrcd 
Candy  Coated 
Chewing  @wm 

particularly  desirable 
after  "Dinner 

BETTER-STRONGER 
More  lasting  in  flavor  than  any  other 
A  try— a  test— Goodbye  to  the  rest! 

Sold  in  5*  I0*cmd  2S*  packets 
frank  fS.  fleer  &.  Company  3nc 

pfsvladclpjsta  .XlSAand  Sorontc^Con. 


M 


PQCKAWAY 

I*v^;OASTER 

and  Safety  Wagon.     Write  for 
FREE  BOOKLET 

"Snowless  Coasting" 

THE  ROCK  AWAY  COASTER  CO. 
T  1  Kacc  HI.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


PENNANTS 


[Factory  to  you — size  9  x  18 — 1  to  4  letters 
'or  figures — either  style — any  2  colors — $1.80  | 
doz. — Sample  20c. — postage  2c.  Agents  wtd. 
PARK  PENNANT  CO.,  1333  Dauphin  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  , 


The  Guide  to  Nature 

FOR  ADULTS 

An  illustrated  monthly  magazine  devoted  to 
commonplace  nature  with  uncommon  interests 

Has  entertainment  and  instruction  for  men  and  women 
similar  to  that  of  "Nature  and  Science*'  for  boys  and 
girls.  Both  "  Nature  and  Science"  St.  Nicholas,  and  the 
magazine,  "  The  Guide  to  Nature*'  are  edited  by  Edward 
F.  Bigelow. 

Will  "  Nature  and  Science  "  young  folks  please  call  the 
attention  of  grown-up  friends,  parents,  and  teachers  to 
this  magazine  ?     For  sample  copy  send  10c.  to 

The  Guide  to  Nature,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 
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HOLDS  "SET 

THE  ONLY  SAFE  CLASP 
FOR  CHILDREN'S 
STOCKINGS, 


THE 
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HOSE 


CTTSHION 
RUBBER  BUTTON 


SUPPORTER 

WORN  ALLOVERTHEWORLD 

OF  ANY  DEALER  ANYWHERE 

Or  Sample  Fair,  any  Children's  Size  (give  age) 
16  cents.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  price 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

GEORGE   FROST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,    MASS.,    U.S.A. 


ALL   GENUINE     HAVE 
THE  MOULDED  RUBBER 
BUTTON  AND  THE 
NAME      8TAMPED 
ON    THE    LOOP. 


MENNEN'S 

BORATED  TALCUM 

TOILET  POWDER 


"Baby's  Best  Friend" 

and    Mamma's  greatest   comfort,    Mennen's    relieves    and 
prevents  Prickly  Heat,  Charing  and  Sunburn. 

For    your    protection     the    genuine    is  put  up  in  non- 

refillable  boxes— the  "Box  that  Lox,"  with  Mennen's  face 

on  top.    Sold  everywhere  or  by  mail  25  cents — Sample  free. 

Guaranteed  by  the  Gerhard  Mennen's  Chemical  Co.,  under  the 

Food  and  Drugs  Act,  June  30,  1906.     Serial  No.  1542. 

Try  Mennen's  Violet  CBorated)  Talcum  Toilet  Powder.  It 
has  the  scent  of  Fresh-cut  Parma  Violets.     Sample  free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mennen's  Borated  Skin  Sonp  [blue  wrapper)    )  No  ^ampies- 
Specially  prepared  for  the  nursery.  S  r 

Mennen's  Sen  Yang  Toilet  Powder,  Oriental  Odor— Sold  only  at  Stores. 


Bangs,  Photo,  N,  Y. 


"The  Best    Cocoa 
of     Them    J 11" 

Maillard's    Breakfast     Cocoa 

delights  every  one  because  it  is  so  appetizing, 
satisfying,  and  gratifying.  Invaluable  for  invalids, 
and  a  special  favorite  with  children.  Quickly  and 
easily  prepared  and  agrees  with  every  one,  hence 
it  should  form  a  part  of  every  tourist's  kit.  It  forms 
by  itself  a  light  luncheon  at  any  time. 
Has  body  and  smoothness  and  never  varies  in  quality  or 
purity — the  Standard  Cocoa  for  over  60  years. 

Maillard's  Vanilla   Chocolate 

flavored  with    the   true  Vanilla   bean  —  "a    treat   to   eat." 

Sold  by  all  Leading  Grocers 


The  unique  Luncheon  Restaurant  is  a  popular  resort 
for  Ladies — afternoon  tea  j  to  6. 


Fifth  Avenue  at  35th  Street 

CHOCOLATES,  BON-BONS,  FRENCH  BONBONNIERES 
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"No,  you  can't  have  any  of  this — it's  for  Jimmy, 
who  is  sick  and  can't  go  out  to  play." 

Do  you  know  a  little  boy  or  girl  who  is  sick  %   Would  n't  you  like  to 
send  them  some  delicious  jelly  to  help  make  them  well1? 

If  so,  write  to  us.    We  will  send  to  any  little  boy  or  girl  a  package  of 


COX'S 


Instant 
Powdered 


Gelatine 


It  is  so  simple  and  easy  to  prepare  that  any  child  can  make  a  splendid 
dessert  for  a  sick  playmate.    For  instance,  try  this  recipe  for  lemon  jelly: 


Sold  everywhere  in 
Red,  White  and  Blue 
'Checkerboard"  boxes 
Two  Sizes 


■LEMON   JELLY   (6   to  7    persons)- 


1%  ozs.  (3  heaping  tablespoonfuls) 
COX'S  INSTANT 
POWDERED  GELATINE 

ij^  pints  (3  cups)  water 
%  pint  (^cup)  lemon  juice 
^|  lb.  (1  cup)  sugar 
1  inch  cinnamon 


4  cloves 

1  teaspoonful  coriander  seeds 
Thinly  cut  rinds  3  lemons 
Whites  2  eggs  slightly  beaten 

Shells  crushed 
1  bay  leaf 


Put  the  Gelatine  into  a  clean,  cold  saucepan,  then  add  the  other  ingredients.  Place 
the  pan  over  the  fire  and  beat  continually  until  boiling.  Remove  the  beater,  draw  the 
pan  to  one  side  of  the  stove,  and  allow  to  remain  covered  for  10  minutes.  Strain 
through  a  hot  jelly  bag.     When  cool,  pour  into  a  wet  mold  and  turn  out  when  set. 


It 's  healthful,  it 's  nourishing  and,  above  all,  it 's  good. 

COX'S  MANUAL  OF  GELATINE  COOKERY 
Contains  recipes  for  wine  jellies,   custards,   puddings,    blanc 
manges  — and     dozens     of    other     fine     dishes.  A     postal 

request    brings    it,    together    with    the    free  sample  package. 

COX  GELATINE  CO.,  Dept.  F,  109  Hudson  Street,  New  York. 
1.  S.  Distributers  for  J.  &  Q.  Cox  (Ltd.),  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
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IF    IT    ISN'T    AN    EASTMAN,     IT    ISN'T    A     KODAK. 


The  Top  Notch  in 

Pocket  Photography 


The  3  a  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 

Every  detail  of  design,  material  and  workmanship  has  been  worked  out  with  the  utmost 
care  to  produce  a  camera  of  the  widest  capabilities,  yet  it  retains  the  Kodak  simplicity — and 
"  Kodak  "  you  know,  means  photography  with  the  bother  left  out. 

A  feature  of  the  1909  model  is  the  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter,  in 
which  we  have  embodied  a  new  principle  in  shutter  construction.  The 
leaves  are  in  five  segments,  mounted  entirely  on  ball  bearings  and 
open  in  the  form  of  a  star,  thus  admitting  a  much  greater  amount  of 
light  in  a  given  time  than  any  other  between  the  lens  type  of  shutter. 
Practically  frictionless  and  with  a  precision  and  smoothness  that  are 
a  mechanical  delight. 

No.  3  A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  pictures  3%  x  5%,  $20.00. 


Kodak  Catalogue  free  at 
the  dealers  or  by  mail. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 
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Millions  Upon  Millions 

of  Cakes  of  Ivory  Soap 

Leave  Ivorydale  Every  Year. 

Where  do  they  go? 
To  Europe,  Asia,  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii, 
Panama.   But  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  remains 
in  this  country. 
What  are  they  used  for? 

For  bath,  toilet,  fine  laundry  and  a  hundred  other  purposes. 
For  the  toilet? 

Yes.   More  people  use  Ivory  Soap  for  the  toilet  than  for 
anything  else. 

Thousands  of  men  use  it  for  shaving  and  like  it  better  than 
any  of  the  high-priced  shaving  soaps. 

Experienced  housekeepers  -will  use  nothing  else  for  wash- 
ing woolens,  laces  and  delicate  fabrics. 
How  are   these   things  explained?  How  does  it  happen 
that  Ivory  Soap  is  used  for  so  many  different  purposes? 
And  with  such  uniformly  satisfactory  results? 
This  is  why:    Ivory  Soap  is  pure.    It  cleans,  but  it  does  not 
injure.    It  is  the  mildest,  gentlest  soap  it  is  possible  to 
make;    but  it  does  what  it  is  intended  to  do — it  cleans. 
And  it  is  what  soap  ought  to  be — //  is  pure. 

j    Ivory  Soap  .  99%5o  Per  Cent.  Pure 
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Food  Kits 

for 

Campers 


J=i2&.: 


Libby 's  Natural  Flavor  Food  Products  are 
now  put  up  into  assortments  for  campers,  and 
will  be  shipped  direct  by  prepaid  express  to 
any  shipping  point  in  the  U.  S.  east  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi River  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River  upon  receipt 
of  price.    To  points  outside  of  this  district  add  $1 
to  cover  additional  express  charges. 

Try  one  of  these  Libby  assortments  for  your  trip.  It  will  give 
you  a  delightful  change  in  the  regulation  camp  fare,  and  you  will 
remember  your  outing  with  more  pleasure. 

$5  Assortment  Contains 

6  No.  1  Cans  Pork  and  Beans 

3  No.  V2  Glasses  Sliced  Bacon 

6  No.  Y2  Cans  Vienna  Sausage 

3  No.  %  Cans  Lunch  Tongue 

3  No.  V2  Cans  Corn  Beef  Hash 

2  No.  8  Glasses  Libby  Currant  Jelly 

1  No.  8  Stuffed  Queen  Olives 

1  No.  10  Fancy  Queen  Olives 

1  Bottle  Catsup  medium  size 

1  No.  16  Bottle  Sweet  Mixed  Pickles 

1  No.  16  Bottle  Chow  Chow 

1  No.  10  Glass  Strawberry  Preserves 

2  Small  Jars  Orange  Marmalade 


Just  the  tHing  for  your  summer  cottage. 
Carefully  packed  in  wooden  cases  ready  when  you  are  ready. 
Send    us    express    or    P.    O.   Money- 
Order,  Bank  or  Personal  Check,  nam- 
ing assortment  and   destination    and 
kit   will    be    shipped    you   promptly. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago. 


A    Delicious    Drink 

Baker's  Cocoa 

made  by  a 
scientific 
blending  of 
the  best 
tropical  fruit 

52  HIGHEST  AWARDS 

Walter  Baker  &  Go.  Ltd. 


Established  1780 


Dorchester,  Mass. 


%  Better    \>e 

Is  Sure  than 
Sorry 


Necco 

Sweets 


Where  you  espe- 
cially  care   for 
appreciation— take 
NECCO  SWEETS. 
The  Necco  Seal 
identifies  the  package. 
It  guarantees  the  same   sure,    de- 
licious goodness  every  time.    The 
more  particular  the  taste  the  more 
reason    for   NECCO   SWEETS. 
Until  you've  tried 

Jenox(Joeo\ates, 


you've  missed  a  treat.    There  are  some  500  varieties 
of  NECCO  SWEETS— creams,  pastes,  fudge,  choco- 
late coated  nuts,  simple  fruit  drops  and 
brittle    chips,    and   the   most   elaborate 
bonbons.    Every  kind  is  wholesome  and^ 
deliriously  good. 

NECCO  SWEETS  are  sold  every- 
where  by  high   grade    dealers. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONFECTIONERY  CO..  Boston.  Mass. 


NO  NEED  OF 
JUGGLING 

withyour  house-work 


SA  POLIO 


CLEANS 
EVERYTHING 

QUICKLY 

AVOID  SUBSTITUTES 
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Swifl'S  Premium 

ams  and  Bacon 


—— 


At  this  season  of  the  year  smoked  meats 
are  enjoyed  with  the  keenest  relish. 

Order  a  whole  Premium  Ham  or  side  of 
Bacon.  This  provides  for  more  than  one  meal 
and  saves  cooking,  worry  and  money. 

Swift- &  Company,    u.s.a. 
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A  Shelf  of  Books 

These  pages  are  intended  more  for  fathers  and  mothers  than  for  boys 
and  girls.  They  will  describe  some  of  the  best  books  for  young  folks 
that  have  ever  been  written,  books  that  ought  to  be  on  the  shelves  of 
the  readers  of  this  magazine.  These  descriptive  pages  will  continue 
for  several  months  and  those  who  are  interested  cannot  do  better  than 
to  preserve  them  as  a  catalogue  of  the  best  reading  for  young  folks. 
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APTAINS  COURAGEOUS 

By  Rudyard  Kipling 

One  would  have  to  search  a  long  time  to  find  a  better 
book  for  a  boy  than  this  — better  in  the  sense  of  bet- 
tering the  boy  as  well  as  interesting  him.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  rich  man's  son  who  had  to  make  his  own 
way.  He  just  had  to  do  it.  Swept  off  the  deck  of 
an  ocean  steamer  near  the  Grand  Banks  and  for 
months  given  up  for  drowned  by  his  idolizing  father 
and  mother,  he  was  picked  up  by  a  fishing  dory  and 
made  to  work  his  passage  with  the  crew  of  hardy 
Gloucester  fishermen  who  manned  the  little  schooner 
We  Ve  Here.  He  tried  to  make  them  understand 
his  importance ;  they  laughed  at  him  and  filled  the 
schooner  full  of  codfish,  and  then  sailed  for  home 
with  a  boy  who  had  worked  his  passage  anfl  "found 
himself."  It  is  great  reading, —  Mr.  Kipling  took  a 
cruise  on  a  Gloucester  fishing  smack  to  write  it ; 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  how  much  that  reading 
may  be  worth  to  your  boy. 
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HE  BIBLE  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


Every  mother  has  wished  for  such  a  book  as  this,  a 
Bible  which  should  be  within  the  understanding  of 
her  young  children  yet  retaining  the  accepted  text. 
And  here  it  is,  the  text  hallowed  by  generations  of 
reading,  but  carefully  adapted  and  arranged  so  as  to 
hold  the  young  res-der  closely  while  there  is  no  loss 
of  vital  and  beautiful  passages.  Chapter  and  verse 
have  been  disregarded;  the  text  is  cast  into  new  chap- 
ters, "The  Creation  of  the  World,"  "  The  Creation  of 
Adam  and  Eve,"  etc.;  the  life  of  Christ  is  put  into 
one  continuous  account  made  up  from  the  four  evan- 
gelists. Genealogies,  doctrines,  and  what  is  regarded 
as  unintelligible  and  unprofitable  to  children  have 
been  omitted. 

Hundreds  of  preachers,  teachers,  and  other  well- 
known  men  and  women  recommend  it — among  them 
Bishop  Potter,  Dr.  Theo.  T.  Munger,  Dr.  Josiah 
Strong,  Dr.  W.  R.  Richards,  Jacob  A.  Riis,  and 
Miss  Grace  Dodge.  As  President  Seelye  of  Smith 
College  said:  "Generally  I  do  not  approve  of  such 
abridgments,  but  in  this  case  my  prejudice  has  been 
quite  overcome."     That  is  the  universal  opinion. 

There  are  24  pictures  from  the  Old  Masters,  500 
pages  of  easy-to-read  text,  handsome  red  binding  — 
and  all  for  $1.50. 
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BBIE  ANN 


By  George  Madden  Martin 

If  you  know  any  little  girl  with  red  curls  and  a  hot 
temper,  do  give  her  this  book.  It  is  a  good  book  too 
for  other  little  girls;  and  every  grown-up  who  loved 
"Emmy  Lou"  will  love  Emmy  Lou's  Jittle  sister. 
Abbie  Ann  was  so  honestly  and  funnily  naughty, 
when  she  was  naughty;  and  she  tried  so  hard  to  be 
good  that  reading  about  her  is  better  than  many  ser- 
mons.    The  pictures  are  simply  delicious. 


ARY'S  GARDEN  AND  HOW  IT  GREW 

By  Frances  Duncan 

This  book  was  the  inspiration  of  a  clever  woman  who 
loves  flowers  and  children  and  who  has  had  actual 
experience  in  making  things  grow.  It  is  the  kind  of 
book  to  give  health  and  happiness  right  through  the 
year — and  more  health  and  happiness  the  next  year — 
and  yet  more  the  next,  and  so  on  —  for  it  tells  in 
pretty  story  form  just  what  every  beginner  in  making 
a  garden  ought  to  know — for  every  month  in  the 
year — and  in  a  way  to  stimulate  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  of  amateur  gardeners  of  all  ages.  There 
are  some  pretty  pictures  in  the  book,  and  a  number 
of  drawings  to  show  the  things  one  wants  to  know  — 
about  transplanting  and  pruning  and  other  fascinat- 
ing gardening  operations.  Even  a  city-prisoned  child 
would  find  its  reading-  a  joy  and  an  education ;  and 
for  the  girl  or  boy  who  can  manage  a  bit  of  ground  it 
is  the  ideal  gardening  guide  and  companion. 


ENISE  AND  NED  TOODLES 

By  Gabrielle  E.  Jacksoa 

There  never  was  a  little  girl  who  did  not  long  for  a 
pony  all  her  own  ;  and  next  best  to  owning  a  pony  is 
reading  this  story  of  as  dear  a  little  girl  and  as  dear 
a  pony  as  ever  lived.  Denise  and  Ned  played  to- 
gether like  two  children,  for  Ned  followed  his  little 
mistress  even  into  her  playhouse,  and,  if  he  did  not 
really  use  words,  he  talked  with  his  eyes  and  his 
nose  and  his  funny  little  whinnyings.  It  is  a  true 
story  of  a  happy  child's  ideally  happy  home  and  life, 
and  other  children  will  learn,  all  unconsciously,  in- 
spiring lessons  of  unselfishness  and  consideration 
and  regard  for  their  animal  friends.  And  it  hardly 
seems  as  if  any  one  coirfd  draw  a  lovelier  pony  than 
Relvea  has  drawn  in  his  illustrations. 
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for  Boys  and  Girls 

"  The  reading  a  child  does  in  the  home   has  a  tre- 
mendous influence  on  its  development — an  influence 
hardly  surpassed  by  any  other  single  factor." 
— John   A.    MacVannel,    Professor    of   the    Science    of 
Education  and  Kindergarten  Work,  Teachers'  College. 
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HE  PINKEY  PERKINS  BOOKS 

By  Capt.  Harold  Hammond,  U.  S.  A. 

Here  are  two  good  stories  for  boys,  "  Pinkey  Perkins: 
Just  a  Boy"  and  "  Further  Fortunes  of  Pinkey  Per- 
kins." Pinkey  had  the  ideal  life  for  an  American 
boy — a  comfortable  home  in  a  small  village.  He 
was  n't  bad,  and  he  was  n't  particularly  angelic. 
Such  mischief  as  he  played  was  without  meanness 
or  dishonesty;  and  he  always  owned  up;  but  his  fer- 
tile brain  got  him  into  countless  scrapes.  These  were 
so  genuinely  boyish  that  fathers  and  uncles  will  enjoy 
these  books  as  much  as  the  boys  ;  and  every  natural, 
healthy-minded  lad  will  have  a  glorious  time  follow- 
ing Pinkey's  adventures. 
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AMOUS  LEGENDS 

Adapted  by  Emeline  G.  Crommelin 

One  of  the  books  which  every  wise  mother  is  looking 
for — picturesque  yet  always  authentic  tellings  of  the 
world's  great  legends,  King  Arthur,  Robin  Hood, 
Sigurd,  William  Tell,  and  other  legends  rich  in  the 
romance,  chivalry,  and  splendor  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Where  the  beauty  depends  largely  on  the  literary 
style  and  treatment,  direct  transcripts  from  the  best 
sources  have  been  made  for  this  book  ;  but  in  the  main 
the  stories  have  been  reduced  to  the  simpleat  terms 
consistent  with  clearness  and  human  interest.  A 
book  to  quicken  the  imagination  and  broaden  the 
horizon  of  every  child. 
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HREE  YEARS  BEHIND  THE  GUNS 

"The  True  Chronicles  of  a  'Diddy-box'" 

There  never  was  a  boy  yet  who  did  not  want  some- 
time to  run  away  and  be  a  sailor — and  most  active 
girls  have  had  similar  longings.  This  real  story  of 
actual  adventure  will  put  the  matter  in  a  new  light ; 
but  it  is  just  as  fascinating  reading  as  if  it  did  not 
spoil  a  few  tinsel  allusions,  and  far  more  wholesome. 
It  is  a  runaway  lad's  own  story  of  his  experiences  on 
board  an  American  man-o'-war,  and  while  he  found 
being  part  of  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay  tremendously 
exciting,  he  decided,  quite  of  his  own  volition,  to  go 
home  and  finish  his  schooling. 

Some  of  the  pictures  are  from  the  lad's  own 
sketches,  others  are  from  photographs,  and  still  others 
from  drawings  by  Jorgensen  —  all  of  them  inter- 
esting pictures. 
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HE  HORSE  FAIR 


By  James  Baldwin 

A  gold-mine  of  delight  to  the  child  fond  of  horses  — 
a  gathering  together  of  the  horses  famous  in  art,  his- 
tory, and  literature.  Let  any  boy  open  it,  and  he 
will  be  lost  till  the  last  page  is  turned;  and  ever  after 
Helios  and  Mazeppa,  the  Houyhnhnms,  Tarn  o" 
Shanter's  Maggie,  the  Great  Wooden  Horse  of  Troy, 
and  scores  of  others,  and  all  the  world  of  adventure 
and  romance  interwoven  with  their  names  will  be  as 
real  to  him  as  the  companions  and  incidents  of  his 
home  village. 

There  is  hardly  a  child  or  an  age  to  which  this  book 
would  not  appeal  —  its  wealth  of  pictures  and  its 
unique  educational  value  making  it  one  of  the  abso- 
lutely indispensable  books  for  every  juvenile  library. 
This  is  a  dollar  and  a  half  book ;  and  it  is  richly  worth 
the  price.  Selling  at  seventy-five  cents  net  is  a  con- 
densed edition,  entitled  "The  Wonder  Book  of 
Horses." 
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OME  STRANGE  CORNERS  OF  OUR 
COUNTRY 

By  Charles  F.  Lummis 

Did  you  know  that  there  are  thousands  of  aborigines 
in  the  United  States  just  as  expert  with  the  boom- 
erang as  are  the  Australian  Bushmen  ? 

Did  you  know  that  there  are  just  as  clever  Indian 
jugglers  in  America  as  in  India? 

Did  you  know  that  the  United  States  has  every 
year  a  Passion  Reality — a  flesh-and-blood  crucifixion 
wherein  an  ignorant  fanatic  represents  in  fact  the 
death  of  the  Saviour  ? 

Did  you  know  that  in  a  desolate  corner  of  the 
United  States  is  the  greatest  natural  wonder  of  the 
world  —  a  canon  in  which  all  the  world's  famous 
gorges  could  be  lost  forever  ? 

If  you  do  not,  read  Mr.  Lummis's  book.  It  will 
introduce  young  folks  to  a  new  and  broad  world  of 
wonders  ;  and  it  will  give  grown  folks  an  altogether 
new  conception  of  the  marvels  of  their  own  land. 
Fascinating  ?  It  is  the  kind  of  true  story  which  is 
more  fascinating  than  any  tale  of  the  imagination 
could  possibly  be;  and  these  simple  records  of  actual 
phenomena  within  America's  borders  will  stimulate 
the  imagination  of  the  dullest  child.  "Some  Strange 
Corners  of  Our  Country"  is  a  specially  satisfactory 
gift  book,  and  it  fits  especially  children  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  sixteen. 
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"No,  you  can't  have  any  of  this — it's  for  Jimmy, 
who  is  sick  and  can't  go  out  to  play." 

Do  you  know  a  little  boy  or  girl  who  is  sick  %   Would  n't  you  like  to 
send  them  some  delicious  jelly  to  help  make  them  well0? 

If  so,  write  to  us.    We  will  send  to  any  little  boy  or  girl  a  package  of 


COX'S 


Instant 
Powdered 


Gelatine 


It  is  so  simple  and  easy  to  prepare  that  any  child  can  make  a  splendid 
dessert  for  a  sick  playmate.    For  instance,  try  this  recipe  for  lemon  jelly: 


Sold  everywhere  in 
Red,  White  and  Blue 
"Checkerboard"  boxes 
Two  Sizes 


-LEMON   JELLY   (6   to  7    persons)- 


1%  ozs.  (3  heaping  tablespoonfuls) 
COX'S  INSTANT 
POWDERED  GELATINE 

jl/i  pints  (3  cups)  water 

%  pint  (%cup)  lemon  juice 

%  lb.  (i  cup)  sugar 

1  inch  cinnamon 

Put  the  Gelatine  into  a  clean,  cold  saucepan,  then  add  the  other  ingredients.  Place 
the  pan  over  the  fire  and  beat  continually  until  boiling.  Remove  the  beater,  draw  the 
pan  to  one  side  of  the  stove,  and  allow  to  remain  covered  for  10  minutes.  Strain 
through  a  hot  jelly  bag.      When  cool,  pour  into  a  wet  mold  and  turn  out  when  set. 


4  cloves 

1  teaspoonful  coriander  seeds 
Thinly  cut  rinds  3  lemons 
Whites  2  eggs  slightly  beaten 

Shells  crushed 
1  bay  leaf 


It 's  healthful,  it 's  nourishing  and,  above  all,  it 's  good. 

COX'S  MANUAL  OF  GELATINE  COOKERY 
Contains  recipes  for  wine  jellies,   custards,   puddings,   blanc 
manges  —  and     dozens    of    other    fine     dishes.         A     postal 
request    brings   it,    together   with    the    free  sample  package. 

COX  GELATINE  CO.,  Dept.  F,  109  Hudson  Street,  New  York. 
U.  S.  Distributers  for  J.  &  G.  Cox  (Ltd.),  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
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"THEIR  CLUB— AND  OURS" 


BY    MARGARET  JOHNSON 


A  glorious  wind  was  blowing  over  the  harbor. 
The  waves  broke  in  rollicking  bursts  of  foam 
and  laughter  on  the  beach,  and  the  boats  dipped 
and  danced,  eager  to  be  off  and  away  on  the 
mightier  billows  of  the  ocean,  which  stretched, 
blue  and  sparkling,  beyond  the  narrow  Neck. 

It  was  a  day  to  gladden  the  heart  of  any  sailor ; 
and  the  Pioneer  was  a  craft  worthy  to  spread 
her  sail  to  the  wing  of  such  a  breeze.  Yet  her 
gallant  captain,  leaning,  with  folded  arms  against 
the  club-house,  wore  a  brow  of  the  deepest 
gloom,  and  his  hardy  crew,  seated  on  two  over- 
turned paint-kegs  near  by,  gazed  at  him  with 
looks  scarcely  less  dejected.  To  Budd  the  cap- 
tain addressed  himself,  scowling  fiercely: 

"Said  they  would  n't  come,  chowder  or  no 
chowder,  did  they?" 

"Said,"  stated  Budd,  "they  were  sorry,  but 
they  'd  gone  and  made  a  previous  engagement. 
Said  they  hoped  we  'd  have  a  lovely  time,  and 
they  'd  be  pleased  to  oblige  us  some  other — " 

The  captain  snorted.  "Did  you  explain  to 
them,  Budd,"  he  asked,  "that  we  'd  invited  the 
Rutherford  boys  for  to-night  — promised  them 
the    chowder   and   everything?" 

"Explained  to  'em,"  affirmed  the  messenger ; 
"reasoned  with  'em,  threatened  'em,  coaxed 
'em-" 

Budd's  cap  here  fell  off  his  head,  as  if  to 
confirm  the  exhausting  result  of  his  labors,  and 
he  did  not  stoop  to  pick  it  up,  but  sat  regarding 
it  in  a  bitter  silence. 

Back  of  him  was  a  newly  painted  boat  rest- 
ing upon  its  props,  with  other  signs  of  a  trade 
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in  active  operation ;  for  the  Coquisset  Junior 
club-house  was  part  of  an  antique  shipyard, 
loaned  to  the  club  by  Captain  Maflin,  who  con- 
tinued to  paint  boats  and  rent  outfits  within  its 
precincts.  A  delightful  odor  of  paint  and  oil 
and  fish  and  salt  pervaded  the  air.  Within,  the 
room  was  commodiously  furnished  with  six 
camp-stools,  a  table,  and  a  couch  covered  with 
Indian  blankets  and  gay  pillows.  It  possessed 
also  a  cook-stove  and  a  cupboard,  and  was  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  nets,  shells,  anchors,  and 
other  reminders  of  a  life  on  the  briny  deep. 
Altogether  a  cozy  and  an  alluring  spot,  the 
Pioneers'  club-house,  and  many  a  joyous  hour 
did  the  Pioneers  spend  here,  when  released  from 
the  responsibilities  of  their  several  families  re- 
siding in  cottages  on  the  Neck.  Here,  too,  up 
to  the  present  time,  they  had  enjoyed  the  almost 
daily  companionship  of  their  sister  club,  also  a 
Coquisset  Junior.  Signs  of  the  good  feeling  be- 
tween the  two  clubs  were  not  wanting  in  the 
room.  The  banner  over  the  front  door  was 
Alice's  gift;  Floss's  deft  fingers  had  worked 
the  choicest  of  the  pillows;  and  a  few  crumbly 
pieces  of  Bunny's  fudge  still  reposed  on  the  cor- 
ner of  the  shelf. 

"And  to  go  back  on  us  now"  said  the  captain, 
bitterly,  "when  the  fellows  are  coming  and  the 
things  are  ordered!" 

"They  were  going  to  have  salted  peanuts," 
mused  Budd,  "and  biscuits  and  maple  fudge." 

The  captain  clenched  his  teeth.  "How  do  you 
know?"  he  demanded,  grimly. 

"Bunny,"  answered  Budd,  briefly.     Bunny  be- 
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ing  Budd's  sister,  he  had  intimate  sources  of  in- 
formation which  the  others  did  not  share. 

"And  just  because  they  found  out  that  we 
were  going  to  sail  over  to  Plum  Island  with  the 
Rutherford  boys  first,"  cried  the  captain,  hotly, 
"they  back  out  of  the  whole  affair !  Of  all 
the — "  Here  his  wrath  choked  him,  but  Ted, 
hitherto  silent,  came  suddenly  to  the  rescue. 

"Fellows,"  he  observed,  "fellows,  it  was  ever 
thus!  But— if  our  noble  captain  will  permit 
me  — what  's  the  odds !  Suppose  the  girls  arc 
huffy— let  'em  huff!  If  any  one  thinks  we  can't 
have  a  party  because  the  girls  won't  come—  !" 


were  talking  over  the  matter  of  the  chowder- 
party  from  a  very  different  standpoint,  if  you 
please !  Their  six  pretty  little  tan  toes  tapped 
the  floor  sharply,  and  their  six  bright  eyes 
sparkled  with  girlish  indignation. 

"To  think,"  said  Alice,  "of  their  asking  us  to 
get  the  supper  for  them,  when  they  'd  gone  and 
left  us  out  of  the  sail!" 

"To  think,"  said  Floss,  "of  their  taking  the 
Rutherford  boys  to  Plum  Island,  when  they 
knew  perfectly  well  that  our  two  clubs  always 
planned  to  go  there  together  the  first  time!" 

"To    think,"    said    Bunny,    and    her    soft    little 


"'SAID  THEY  WOULD  N'T  COME,  CHOWDER  OR  NO  CHOWDER,  DID  THEY?'  SAID  THE  CAPTAIN." 


His  tone  was  inspiring.  "Of  course,"  said 
the  captain,  rallying,  while  Budd  replaced  his 
cap  firmly  upon  his  head,  "if  it  's  a  mere  matter 
of  biscuit,  I  can  make  those  myself.  Just  roll 
out  the  dough  and  cut  it  up  with  a  little  thing- 
ummy—  easiest  thing  in  the  world!" 

"That  's  the  way  to  talk!"  cried  Ted,  with  en- 
thusiasm. "The  rest  of  us  can  manage  the 
chowder.  There  's  Griff  and  Billy  now.  Let  's 
go  and  buy  some  peanuts— who  cares  whether 
they  're  salted  or  not !  Hooray  for  the  Pioneers ! 
We  '11  make  the  welkin  ring,  girls  or  no  girls!" 

He  leaped  to  his  feet,  dragging  Budd  to  his, 
and  approached  the  captain,  and  the  three  locked 
arms  and  marched  away  with  a  fine,  rolling  gait 
to  meet  their  friends. 

Close  together  upon  the  low  window-seat  of 
the  "Nutshell,"  meanwhile,  the  three  members 
of  the  other  Coquisset  Junior  Club  sat,  as 
Budd,  the  messenger,  had  left   them ;   and  they 


voice  shook,  "of  their  not  telling  us— not  saying 
a  word  about  it,  any  of  them — not  even  Budd!" 

"Never  you  mind,  Bunny  dear,"  said  Alice, 
warmly.  "Of  course  that  's  the  worst  part  of 
it— and  your  own  brother,  too.  If  they  'd  told 
us  right  out  that  there  was  n't  room  for  us  in 
the  boat,  or  that  it  was  too  rough,  or  anything — 
but  to  do  it  — Yes,  Bunny  dear,  I  'm  sorry, 
but  it  was  sneaky;  and  their  club  and  ours  have 
always  played  fair  with  each  other  before.  It 
has  never  been  the  same  since  the  Rutherford 
boys  came.  They  're  older,  and  the  boys  want 
to  please  them,  and  they  're  not  so — so  respect- 
ful to  us."  Alice  here  became  as  dignified  as 
a  deep  dimple  in  each  cheek  would  allow.  "They 
think  we  are  going  to  keep  on  doing  things  for 
them,  whatever  they  do,  and  they  can  do  as  they 
please  about  doing  things  for  us,  whether  we  do 
or  not." 

As  a  sentence,  this  may  be  open  to  criticism, 
but  Alice's   air   in   delivering  it  was  a  triumph, 
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and  Floss,  at  least,  was  impressed.  Bunny 
looked  pained.  In  her  loyal  little  soul  there  was 
always  a  special  plea  for  Budd. 

"Perhaps,"  she  ventured,  "perhaps,  Lallie 
dear,  they  did  n't  mean  to  be  disrespectful!" 

"Then  they  need  to  be  taught  a  lesson,"  said 
Alice,  firmly.  "If  they  can  do  without  us,  we 
can  certainly  do  without  them.  Let  them  run 
their  own  party  to-night,  and  we  '11  have  the 
coziest  little  fudge-party  here,  with  Aunt  Anne, 
and  never  give  those  boys  a  thought.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  they  '11  do  about  the  chowder, 
though !" 

She  bubbled  into  laughter  at  the  thought,  and 
so  did  Floss,  and  so  did  Bunny,  but  weakly. 
She  resolved  inwardly  to  keep  all  her  fudge  and 
peanuts  for  Budd ;  but  outwardly  she  looked  as 
heroic  as  such  a  little  soft,  round,  brown-eyed 
creature  could  possibly  look.  And  the  three 
hugged  one  another  violently,  and  flew  all  ways 
at  once  to  put  their  club-house  in  order. 

The  "Nutshell"  stood  at  the  other  end  of  Cap- 
tain Marlin's  "estate,"  on  a  little  hill  over- 
looking a  jumble  of  gray  roofs,  and  it  was 
the  snuggest  little  club-house  in  the  world 
for  three  of  the  merriest  little  maids.  Up 
a  lane  and  down  a  lane  and  up  a  lane 
again  was  Aunt  Anne's  cottage,  where  Floss 
was  staying  with  Alice,  and  where  Bunny, 
too,  was  to  pass  the  night.  Aunt  Anne  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  little  maid  herself,  and 
was  always  ready  to  do  anything  the  girls 
wanted  her  to,  even  to  splashing  down  to  the 
"Nutshell"  on  a  misty-moisty  evening  to  make 
candy  on  the  little  cook-stove.  ' 

But  that  she  was  not  destined  to  do  this  night. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  she  sprained  her  foot 
just  before  supper,  and  was  afraid  to  put  it  to 
the  ground  so  soon.  As  for  the  misty-moisti- 
ness,  that  was  a  freak  of  the  weather,  which 
perhaps  felt  the  spirit  of  contrariness  in  the  air, 
and  behaved  accordingly.  At  any  rate,  all  the 
sparkle  went  out  of  it  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  by  evening  a  fog  had  crept  in  from  the 
ocean  which  all  but  smothered  little  Coquisset 
in  its  clinging  folds. 

The  "previous  engagement"  must  be  kept— so 
Alice  declared,  proudly ;  and  the  walk  being 
short,  and  Coquisset  as  safe  as  a  bandbox  at  all 
hours,  Aunt  Anne  did  not  say  no. 

While  the  girls,  wrapped  in  their  rain-coats, 
sallied  gaily  out  into  the  gloom,  the  boys,  down 
at  their  club-house,  were  already  involved  in  a 
fine  bustle  of  activity.  The  sail  not  having  been 
a  great  success— Plum  Island,  indeed,  had  to  be 
given   up   entirely — all   hopes   were   centered   on 


the  supper,  and  even  the  guests  lent  an  eager 
hand  to  its  preparation. 

"Now,"  said  the  captain,  briskly,  tying  a  checked 
apron  about  his  waist  and  baring  his  arms  for 
action,  "you  fellows  want  to  give  me  a  pretty 
clear  course  here.  I  'm  liable  to  spatter  the 
flour  around  considerable.  What  's  the  matter, 
Ted?     Writing  an  epic?" 

"No,"  murmured  Ted,  too  abstracted  to  resent 
the  sarcasm.  "No;  I  was  just  trying  to  think 
what  you  begin  with,  and  whether  you  fry  the 
fish  and  boil  the  pork,  or  —  " 

"Spare  the  pork  and  spoil  the  fish,"  finished 
Bert,  chuckling  pleasantly  at  his  own  wit.  "I 
don't  see  that  it  matters  what  you  begin  with, 
so  long  as  you  get  everything  in.  That  's  the 
principle  I  'm  going  on  with  these  biscuit.  Flour, 
butter,  baking-powder,  salt,  water— if  they  're 
all  there  at  the  grand  fi«a/-ly,  I  flatter  myself 
they  won't  stand  much  on  the  order  of  get- 
ting in." 

He  stirred  complacently  at  the  baking-powder 
and  water  which  he  had  mixed  together  in  a 
cup,  while  Ted  turned  to  his  frying-pan. 
"We  '11  start  off  with  the  pork,  then,"  he  said. 
"Budd  and  Griff,  the  vegetables  are  before  you. 
Peel,  brothers,  peel,  the  tide  runs  fast ;  and  Billy 
and  I  will  tend  the  pork.  We  '11  put  the  milk 
on,  too — that  has  to  be  boiled,  anyway." 

"How  do  you  know?"  interposed  Budd,  skep- 
tically. • 

"Conundrum,"  said  Ted,  promptly.  "Because 
you  can't  fry  it.  Next !  Hark  to  that  sizzle, 
will  you  !  Smell  it !  Ha,  ha  !  Is  n't  this  going 
to  be  a  chowder !  Did  n't  I  tell  you  we  'd  make 
the  welkin  —  " 

"S-s-s !"  The  captain  was  scooping  flour 
liberally  into  his  pan.  "Not  yet,  Teddy!"  he 
counseled,  indulgently.  "Wait  till  the  pudding  's 
eaten— then  we  '11  see!" 

The  spirit  of  energy  and  earnestness  which 
permeated  the  hut  for  the  next  few  minutes 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  sturdy  Pioneers 
to  whom  the  club  owed  its  name.  Flour  flew, 
potato  and  onion  parings  danced  on  the  floor, 
pork  sizzled,  and  milk  boiled  over  suddenly  with 
excess  of  zeal. 

"Set  it  back!"  directed  Ted,  flushed  with  ex- 
citement. "No  harm  done — it  's  cooked,  any- 
way. And  so  'm  I,"  he  added,  fanning  him- 
self vigorously  with  the  poker.  "What  's  the 
matter,  Budd  ?  Say,  boys,  what  have  you  done 
to  Budd?     He  's  crying!" 

"It  's  the  onions,"  explained  Budd,  wiping 
his  streaming  eyes.  "Don't  you  think  I  've 
peeled  enough?" 

"Enough !"    said    Griff,    peering    into    his   pan. 
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"You  must  have  about  a  peck  already !  One 
apiece  would  do,  would  n't  it,  Ted?  — good  big 
ones." 

"Look  here,  boys" — Ted  was  gazing  anxiously 
into  the  frying-pan  — "do  you  think  the  pork 
ought  to  run  all  out  to  nothing  like  that?  It  was 
a  good  fat  piece  when  it  began,  and — emacia- 
tion!—it  would  make  you  weep  to  see  how  it  's 
gone  off  in  the  last  few  minutes  I" 

"Better  save  it  quick,  before  it  disappears  en- 
tirely," said  Griff.  "Can't  you  feed  it  a  little 
potato  or — " 

A  stifled  groan  from  behind  caused  the  group 
to  turn  quickly  to  their  leader,  who,  manfully 
struggling  with  a  huge  whitish  mass  in  his  pan, 
was  discovered  to  be  in  an  unspeakable  condition 
as  to  his  hands,  to  say  nothing  of  his  face,  which 
was  smeared  with  flour  from  brow  to  chin,  and 
his  garments,  which  no  amount  of  checked  apron 
could  protect. 

"It  's  because  I  put  my  hands  in  too  soon,"  he 
explained,  somewhat  irritably,  in  answer  to  their 
anxious  inquiries.  "I  was  going  to  knead  it, 
but  I  ought  to  have  stirred  it  up  more  first.  If 
I  had  anything  decent  to  stir  it  with— that 
spoon  's  no  good." 

"I  should  say  not!"  cried  Ted,  choking  back 
his  ill-timed  mirth.  "Come,  boys,  fly  round  and 
get  the  captain  something  to  stir  with,  can't  you? 
—  something  good  and  strong!" 

They  flew,  and  the  captain,  powerless  to.  avenge 
himself,  was  offered  in  rapid  succession  the 
potato-masher,  the  poker,  the  rolling-pin,  and  a 
pair  of  canoe-paddles  from  the  wall ;  when,  at 
an  ominous  sizzle  from  the  stove,  his  helpers 
withdrew  abruptly  and  left  him  to  wrestle  with 
his  difficulties  alone. 

"I  'm  going  to  begin  again,"  he  announced, 
with  dignity,  "and  lead  off  with  the  butter  this 
time.  It  was  that  upstart  baking-powder  that 
did  the  mischief  before." 

"All  right,  Captain,"  agreed  Ted,  genially. 
"Any  way,  so  long  as  we  get  the  biscuit.  I  could 
eat  nails,  myself,  this  minute!" 

Again  activity  prevailed,  and  again  perplex- 
ities thickened  about  the  hungry  cooks.  "It  's 
about  time  for  this  to  be  chowder,  I  should 
think,"  said  Ted,  poking  gingerly  at  his  brew. 
"But,  someway,  it  won't  — chowd.  Ingredients 
don't  l'ke  each  other  any  too  well,  I  suppose. 
They  s.;em  to  need  something  to  hold  'em  to- 
gether. We  might  begin  all  over  again  like  the 
cap'n,  and  start  with  the  pepper —there  seems  to 
be  more  of  that  than  anything  else.  Oh,  say,  we 
forgot  the  crackers !  Where  — boys,  Budd  's 
eating  them  — he  's  eating  the  crackers!" 

"I  can't  help  it !"  cried  Budd,  desperately,  fight- 


ing him  off.  "I  shall  die  of  starvation  if  I 
don't—" 

"Ow-w !"  A  wail  of  despair  sounded  from  the 
captain.  "It  's  doing  it  again  !"  he  howled.  "It  's 
worse  than  ever !  The  minute  I  put  my  fingers 
in  —  " 

"Why  don't  you  roll  it  out?"  suggested  Budd, 
rendered  vindictive  by  hunger.  "Easiest  thing 
in  the  world  !" 

"Roll  it  out!"  shouted  the  captain.  "How  can 
I  roll  it  out,  when  I  can't  let  go  of  it?" 

"Gee-whiz !"  breathed  Budd,  who  had  retreated 
to  the  farthest  window  and  was  peering  out  ex- 
citedly into  the  mist.  "There  's  somebody  com- 
ing! Boys,  hold  fast!  There  's  somebod— " 
The  word  froze  on  his  lips.  He  clung  limply  to 
the  window,  and  finished  in  a  stricken  voice : 
"It  's  the  girls!" 

Up  at  the  "Nutshell"  the  evening  had  begun 
merrily  enough,  what  with  the  little  cook-stove 
and  the  fudge  and  the  peanuts.  But  when  th^ 
cookery  was  accomplished,  the  gaiety  flagged, 
and  Bunny  developed  a  tendency  to  sit  silent  by 
the  window  and  stare  out  into  the  mist,  which 
was  anything  but  cheering  to  her  comrades. 

"Cozy,  is  n't  it !"  said  Alice,  plunging  ardently 
into  a  book. 

"Lovely!"  responded  Floss,  working  furiously 
at  her  embroidery.  "I  wonder  how  the  boys  en- 
joyed their  sail!  They  got  home  all  right  — I 
know,  because  Captain  Marlin  told  me—" 

"Are  you  going  to  work  that  poppy  in  red?" 
interrupted  Alice,  with  a  warning  note  in  her 
voice. 

Floss  pulled  herself  up.  "I  —  what?  Oh,  yes! 
Like  your  book,  Lai  ?" 

"My — oh,  my  book!"  Alice  hastily  turned  it 
right  side  up.  "It  's  fine  !  Bunny,  what  makes 
you  sit  'way  over  there  ?  You  can't  see  any- 
thing out  of  the  window. 

"I  was  looking  at  the  fog,"  said  Bunny,  in  a 
trembling  voice.  '  "It  's  such  a  wet  kind  of  a  fog! 
I  wonder  if  the  boys—" 

"Don't  wonder,"  said  Alice,  sternly.  "Come 
over  here  and  enjoy  yourself." 

"They  arc  so  stupid  about  taking  care  of  them- 
selves," said  Bunny,  restlessly.  "And  if  they  're 
hungry  —  " 

"Hungry?"  cried  Floss.  "They  must  be  simply 
starved  by  this  time  !  But  then,  they  've  got  the 
fish  we  told  them  to  order!" 

"Yes,  and  the  pork,"  laughed  Alice,  "and  the 
flour.  Can't  you  see  Ted  messing  round  with 
those  things?     And   Bert  bossing  him?" 

"And  Budd,"  bubbled  Floss,  "begging  for 
salted  peanuts,  when  there  are  n't  any !     I  guess 
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they  'd  be  glad  enough  now  if  they  had  n't— 
Bunny,  where  are  you  going?" 

"I  'm  going,"  said  Bunny,  shaken  but  resolute, 
pulling  her  cloak  from  the  nail  — "I  'm  going 
over  to  see  if  those  poor,  wretched,  forsaken  boys 
have  got  anything  to  eat!" 

"Sophronia  Briggs !"  Floss  and  Alice  spoke 
in  a  breath,  reproachful,  indignant. 

"I   am,"   said   Bunny.     "Wild  horses   could  n't 


"Who?  what?"  demanded  the  girls. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know!  It  points  at  me!  It- 
Come  and  see !" 

She  drew  them  out  of  the  door,  half  fearful, 
half  fascinated,  and  down  the  path.  The  fog 
caught  them  in  its  mysterious  and  clammy  folds. 
Their  footfalls  sounded  weird  and  muffled  in  the 
gloom.  And  there,  half-way  down  the  hill, 
poised  stealthily  beside  the  path,  two,  three  — how 


'ARE    YOU    GOING    TO. WORK   THAT    POPPY    IN    RED?'    INTERRUPTED    ALICE,   WITH    A    WARNING    NOTE    IN    HER  VOICE." 


stop  me!"  Dear,  dear,  how  determined  a  little 
soft,  round,  brown-eyed  thing  like  Bunny  could 
look,  with  her  head  up,  and  her  eyes  flashing ! 

"Their  club  has  snubbed  ours,"  said  Alice. 

"I  don't  care,"  said  Bunny. 

"They  don't  want  us,"  said  Floss. 

"Budd  wants  me,"  said  Bunny,  with  a  sob  that 
meant  to  be  a  laugh.  "Budd  always  wants  me, 
and  he  does  n't  know  a  frying-pan  from  a  gor- 
illa, and  I  've  been  unk-kind  and  c-cruel  to  him, 
and  I  don't  care  if  they  never  take  us  sailing 
again  as  long  as  they  live.  I  'm  sorry  I 
would  n't  get  their  supper  for  them  — I  'm  sorry, 
and  I  'm  going  over  there  now  to  tell  them  so  \" 

She  flung  her  coat  round  her  and  ran  out  be- 
fore the  girls  could  stop  her ;  but  while  they  still 
stood  staring,  she  was  back  again,  a  queer, 
startled  look  on  her  white  face. 

"There  's  something,"  she  breathed.  "  'Sh ! 
There  's  something — somebody — out  there — down 
by  the  pump !     I  saw  them  plain  as  day  !" 


many  ?— strange  and  spectral  figures  moved  , in 
the  mist,  advancing,  retreating,  circling  in  a  slow 
and  solemn  dance,  tossing  wide  arms  and  point- 
ing ghostly  fingers ! 

"Girls !"  shuddered  Alice.  "It  's  not  — men  ! 
"It  's — oh,  what  do  you  think  it  can  be!" 

"Do  you  suppose,"  moaned  Floss,  "it  's  — it  's 
ghosts,  come  to  haunt  us  because  we  did  n't — " 

A  puff  of  wind  caught  the  words  from  her 
lips.  A  dark  figure  swooped  suddenly  out  of 
the  gloom,  with  arms  outspread,  as  if  to  pounce 
upon  the  hapless  three ;  and  smothering  each  a 
shriek,  they  turned  and  ran,  skirts  blowing,  feet 
flying,  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  toward  a  red 
spark  of  light  that  glimmered  through  the  fog— 
the  light  from  the  Pioneers'  window. 

There  things  were  desperate  indeed.  At  Budd's 
cry  of  "The  girls !  As  sure  as  you  are  born,  it  's 
the  girls, — all  three  of  them  !"  Ted's  stew  had 
all  but  leaped  from  the  pan. 
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"Budd!"  he  gasped,  "you  're  dreaming!  No? 
Honest?  But  what  '11  we  do?  Their  club 
must  n't  see  ours,  in  this  fix! — they  must  n't — 
Jiminy!  They  arc  coming— I  hear  'em!  Budd, 
hold  that  door  !  Bolt  it !  Pull  down  the  shades  ! 
Whatever  you  do  don't  let  them  see  us  yet." 

"Help !"  yelled  the  captain,  dancing  desperately 
up  and  down  with  both  hands  fast  in  the  dough. 
"Help !  Murder !  Get  me  out,  somebody,  before 
they  come  !     Get  me  o-n-t !" 

Ted,  dashing  to  his  rescue,  dragged  him  vio- 
lently from  his  predicament,  hustled  him,  with 
large  portions  of  dough  still  adhering  to  his 
hands,  into  the  narrow  cupboard  behind  the 
stove,  and  slammed  the  door. 

"Now  then,"  he  breathed  tensely,  "hustle,  all ! 
Throw  that  chowder  out  of  the  back  window ! 
Good-b-y,  forever !     Well,  it  was  no  good,  any- 


Hold  on— the  milk !  Behind  that  figurehead 
there,  in  the  corner— Griff,  you  drape  your  arm 
gracefully  around  the  bottle  and  don't  move  f 
Now  if  somebody  will  kindly  join  me  in  making 
the  welkin  ring — all  together— one,  two —  Come 
in !" 

A  feeble  roar  rose  from  the  company,  and  in- 
stantly subsided  as  the  door  opened,  in  response 
to  Ted's  shout,  and  the  girls  came  fluttering  in 
out  of  the  mist,  like  a  little  flock  of  storm- 
beaten  birds. 

"Well,  now,  this  is  a  surprise !"  said  Ted,  ad- 
vancing affably  to  meet  them.  "We  had  no 
idea— we  thought— um— ah— Budd  said— that  is, 
we  were  given  to  understand  —  " 

"Of  course!"  smiled  Alice,  breathless  but  bril- 
liant. "Certainly !  Budd  was  quite  right.  But 
our  'previous  engagement'   was  over   early,   and 
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'SMOTHERING    A    SHRIEK    THE    THREE    GIRLS    TURNED    AND    RAN. 


how.  Up  with  that  blanket,  Billy  — fling  the 
things  in  under!  What?  Can't  help  it  — no 
other  place.  Right  side  up  with  the  frying-pan 
—  potato  parings  won't  hurt— that  's  right !  Two 
of  you  fellows  sit  there  now,  and  spread  your- 
selves out  as  much  as  you  can.     Budd,  upset  a 


we  thought — it  occurred  to  us,  we  might  just 
run  over—" 

"Delighted,"  said  Ted,  politely.  "Delighted  to 
see  you,  I  'm  sure.  The  gentlemen  on  the  sofa 
are  delighted,  too,  but  they  are  slightly  disabled 

-if  you  '11  excuse  their  not  rising?     Griff,  why 


camp-stool    and     put    the    bread-pan    under    it.     don't    you    shake    hands    with    the    ladies?     Oh, 
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pardon  me !  Paralysis  of  the  right  arm.  Yes 
—nothing  serious.  Now  if  you  '11  content  your- 
selves with  these  humble  camp-stools—  !  Sorry 
we  can't  offer  you  any  re- 
freshments, but  it  's  rather 
late,  you  see." 

"Don't  mention  it!"  cried 
Floss.  "We  're  not  the  least 
bit  hungry.  We  've  just 
had  — I  don't  smell  anything 
burning,  do  I,  Ted?" 

"Burning?"  wondered  Ted, 
hastily  removing  a  potato 
paring  that  was  scorching 
away  pleasantly  on  top  of 
the  stove,  and  dropping  it  dex- 
terously into  Griff's  pocket. 
"Nothing,  I  assure  you — 
unless  it  is  our  feelings. 
They  're  a  little  warm  at 
present.  You  see,  we—  But 
won't  you  sit  down?" 


They  rose,  and  to  the  girls'  astonished  eyes 
were  revealed  the  frying-pan,  the  potato  parings, 
all  the  debris  of  battle.    Reproachful  but  haughty, 


"Oh  — thank— you 


!"  flut- 
tered Alice,  looking  at  the 
others.  "We— we  must  go. 
That  is,  we — we  can't  stay. 
You  see,  we—  Where's  Bert?" 

The  boys  glanced  at  one 
another.  "Our  noble  cap- 
tain," began  Ted,  convulsed 
with  some  unspoken  emo- 
tion, "is  — ahem  !  — is,  I  grieve 
to  say,  detained  by  cir-cir- 
cumstances  over  which  he 
has  no  control  —  " 

"Ha,  ha!"  burst  out  Budd 
and  the  Rutherford  boys, 
giving  way  to  sudden  spasms 
of  cruel  but  uncontrollable 
mirth,  while  an  indignant 
roar  of  protest-  sounded  from 
the  cupboard. 

Alice's  bewilderment,  aided 
by  certain  indications  which 
had   not   escaped    her   bright 

eyes,  twinkled  into  sudden  comprehension.  "The 
'circumstances,' "  she  cried,  when  she  could 
make  herself  heard;  "oh,  Ted,  were  they  any- 
thing like  —  like  biscuit?" 

"Less  like  biscuit  than  we  could  have  wished," 
returned  Ted,  hysterically,  "but  still  —  " 

Again  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  merriment 
of  the  company,  when  a  protesting  howl  from 
the  cupboard  set  it  off  again  with  renewed  vigor. 

"Come  out !"  cried  Ted.  "Come  out,  Captain  !  All 
is  discovered  !  Let  us  make  a  clean  breast  of  it !  If 
Budd  and  Billy  will  kindly  rise  from  that  divan—  !" 


TED    HUSTLED    HIM    INTO    THE    NARROW    CUPBOARD    BEHIND    THE    STOVE, 
AND    SLAMMETJ   THE    DOOR." 

and  glaring  like  a  sulky  lion,  the  captain  was  led 
from  his  lair  and  exhibited  to  the  gaze  of  his 
devoted  comrades,  and  once  more  they  made  the 
welkin—     But  that  is  borrowing  from  Ted. 

"Bunny,"  said  the  captain,  appealingly,  under 
cover  of  the  confusion.  "Bunny,  if  you  '11  help 
me  out  of  this,  I  '11  give  you  anything  you  ask, 
to  the  half  of  my  halidom !" 

"Oh,  Bert,"  cried  Bunny.  "I  don't  want  your 
halidom;  but  would  you  —  will  you  take  us 
home  ?" 

"Take    you    home?"    exclaimed    the    captain, 
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wonderingiy.  "Why,  of  course !  But  what  — 
why—  ?" 

For  the  first  time  he  noticed  that  Bunny  was 
laboring  under  an  agitation  not  yet  explained. 
So  was  Alice,  now  that  he  looked  at  her.  So 
was  Floss.  "What  's  the  matter?"  cried  Ted,  as 
the  three,  their  mirth  spent,  hovered  together 
again  with  clinging  hands. 

"There  's  nothing  left  here  to  cook  with," 
began  Alice,  evading  the  question,  "and  we 
would  n't  go  back  to  the  "Nutshell"  for  worlds, 
but  if  you  '11  all  come  over  to  Aunt  Anne's  cottage, 
we    '11   give   you    some   supper." 

"You  see,"  added  Bunny,  in  a  trembling  voice, 
"there  's  something— somebody  — down  by  the 
pump.  We  met  them  — it  — coming  over,  and  we 
don't  exactly  know  —  " 

"Them— it?  Who  — what?"  cried  Ted,  brist- 
ling. "Don't  be  scared,  Bunny !  Whoever  it 
are,  they  're  done  for!  Only  tell  us  —  pirates, 
robbers,    highwaymen—  ?" 

"Ghosts!"  shuddered  Alice.  "Oh,  you  wait  till 
you  see  them,  Ted  !  All  moving  up  and  down 
and  waving  their  arms—  !" 

"Give  me  a  chance  at  'em !"  shouted  the  captain, 
with  reviving  spirit.  "Be  they  men  or  be  they 
ghosts,  what  care  I,  so  long  as  they  be  not  bis- 
cuit !" 

"Or  onions!"  cried  Budd,  joyfully,  arming 
himself  to  the  teeth  with  stove-irons  and  old 
umbrellas.  The  stir  of  warlike  preparation  per- 
vaded the  hut.  Griff  seized  a  boat-hook,  and 
Billy  an  egg-beater.  The  captain,  hastily  tended 
by  the  girls,  presented  himself  free  from  every 
trace  of  his  late  encounter,  and  rushed  buoyantly 
to  the  front.     His  followers  closed  about  him. 

"I  'm  sorry,  Budd!"  breathed  Bunny,  her  hand 
on  his  for  one  fervent  instant  —  and  they  were  off. 

"S-s-st !  Lie  low !"  directed  the  captain. 
"After  me,  my  hearties !  Don't  fire  till  you  see 
the  whites  of  their  eyes!" 

Crouching,  skulking,  single  file,  they  advanced 
stealthily  through  the  mist,  while  the  girls  crept 
breathless  after.  Past  the  paint-shop,  past  the 
pump  — were  they  still  there?  No — yes,  oh,  yes, 
still  there !  Shadowy,  silent,  tossing  their  spec- 
tral arms,  pointing  their  ghostly  fingers.  A  low 
command,  a  charge,  a  furious  rush,  a  confusion 
of  dark  figures  in  the  fog— shouts,  blows  and  — 
what !  roars  of  laughter,  wild  peals  of  unghostly 
mirth  that  rang  upon  the  wind  ! 

Bewildered,  the  girls  retreated  to  the  house, 
where,  two  minutes  later,  spent  and  shaken,  pour- 
ing out  exclamations,  gibes,  reassurances,  the 
boys   came   tumbling   in    after   them. 

"Ghosts!"  moaned  Ted.     "Oh,  my  stars!" 

"Pirates!"   gasped   the   captain.     "Robbers!" 


"But  what  was  it?"  demanded  the  girls,  press- 
ing indignantly  about  them ;  and  the  ghosts  them- 
selves out  in  the  echoing  fog  might  have  heard 
the  answer  that  shrilled  from  Budd's  laboring 
lungs : 

"It  ivas  Captain  Marlins  oilskins,  hanging  out 
to  dry!" 

Under  the  morning  surisi-.ine  the  waves  were 
gloriously  at  play  again  .n  the  harbor.  The 
cloud  and  fog  of  the  night  before  had  been  blown 
away  by  the  fresh  breeze  that  set  the  boats  dip- 
ping and  dancing,  and  Coquisset  lifted  a  spark- 
ling face  to  the  bluest  and  sunniest  of  summer 
skies.  Round  and  round,  grotesque  still,  but 
harmless  and  peaceable  in  the  sunshine,  bobbed 
the  rubber  coats  which  the  prudent  captain  had 
swung  out  en  the  line  the  day  before,  a  slat 
thrust  through  the  sleeves  of  each,  to  hold  its 
arms  outspread.  Ghosts  indeed!  say  you?  But 
wait  till  yon  meet  such  a  spectacle  in  the  mist, 
with  a  guilty  conscience  at  your  back  ! 

Up  the  path  leading  to  the  "Nutshell" 
marched  the  gallant  captain  of  the  Pioneer  and 
his  hardy  crew,  and  through  the  window  the  girls 
spied  them,  and  whispered:  "Their  club  is  coming 
to  ours!"  And  the  next  moment,  out  of  the  little 
door  peeped  three  smiling  faces  to  wish  the  boys 
the  top  of  the  morning. 

"We  have  wended  hither,"  began  Ted,  with 
great  elegance  —  "we  have  ivended  hither,"  he  re- 
peated, in  a  louder  voice,  to  drown  the  "Hear, 
hear!"  of  his  faithless  comrades,  "to  say  that 
we  should  be  pleased  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  en  a  sail  to— ahem  !  —  Plum  Island, 
this  afternoon." 

"We  should  be  delighted,"  responded  Alice, 
poked  gleefully  from  behind  by  Floss  and  Bunny. 

"And  moreover,"  continued  Ted,  taking  a  firm 
grip  on  his  resolution  and  en  his  English  at  the 
same  time,  "it  having  transpired  — we  have  it 
straight  from  Budd,  who  has  it  straight  from 
Bunny— that  you  were  about  to  offer  First  Aid 
to  the  Starving  last  night,  before  you  met  the  — 
ahem  !— ghosts— " 

"Bunny  was,"  interposed  Alice,  loyally. 

'Whoever  it  was,"  said  Ted,  bowing,  "we  wish 
to  say  that  we  consider  the  same  a  mag— a  most 
mag—" 

"  'Nanimous,"  supplied  Budd. 

"  'Nificent,"  murmured  the  captain. 

"A  most  magnitudinous  act,"  finished  Ted, 
scorning  suggestions.  "And  since  it  also  tran- 
spires that  the  three  occasionally  need  assistance 
in  the  matter  of  —  ahem !—  ghosts,  and  the  Pio- 
neers the  same  in  the  matter  of —stop  that,  Bert ! 
—  biscuit,   it   is   hereby   proposed   that   their   club 
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and  ours — that  the  Coquisset  Junior  Clubs  may, 
do,  and  shall  now  consolidate  and  become  —  " 

"Oh,  Bitdd !"  cried  Bunny. 

It  was  not  at  all  the  proper  response  for  a 
formal  address  like  Ted's ;  but  someway  Bunny's 
brown  eyes  were  so  eloquent  with  joy  that  every- 
body felt  further  speech  to  be  unnecessary. 
There  was  a  moment's  pause,  in  which  all  differ- 
ences on  both  sides  were  buried  deeper  than  Davy 
Jones's  locker,  and  then  the  captain  stepped  gal- 
lantly to  the  fore. 

"And  now,"   he   observed,   with   a   side   glance 


at  Ted,  "I  would   suggest  that  since  the  welkin 
has  not  rung  for  some  time  — " 

It  was  enough.  The  breeze  caught  up  the 
cheer  that  sounded  from  six  vigorous  young 
throats,  and  broke  it  into  a  thousand  little  echoes 
that  went  dancing  away  on  the  sparkling  air. 
The  Pioneer  responded  with  a  fine,  rolling  court- 
esy out  on  the  blue  waves,  Captain  Marlin's 
ghosts  dipped  and  rose  in  solemn  unison,  and  the 
Coquisset  Junior  Clubs.  Consolidated,  went  in 
to  celebrate  with  left-over  fudge  and  salted 
peanuts. 


THE    CLUB-HOl'SE 
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WHY  MOSQUITOS  STING 

(A   Mohammedan  Legend) 

BY  ARTHUR  GUITERMAN 

When  Suleiman  the  Glorious  was  judge  of  mortal  kind, 
The  frail  Mosquitos  brought  to  him  a  charge  against  the  Wind : 
"O  mighty  King !  whene'er  we  hold  our  harmless  dance,"  said  they, 
"The  Wind  comes  down  from  Scanderoon  and  sweeps  us  all  away!" 

Then  Suleiman  the  Glorious  gave  word  to  sky  and  sea : 
"Oh,  bid  the  gipsy  Wind  appear  to  controvert  the  plea !" 
Across  the  hills,  across  the  waves,  across  the  deserts  blown, 
The  Wind  came  down  from  Scanderoon  to  plead  before  the  throne. 

The  Wind  came  down  from  Scanderoon  and  bent  the  cedar  mast ; 
The  frail  Mosquitos  whirled  away  like  chaff  upon  the  blast. 
Again  they  strove  to  urge  their  suit  before  the  palace  bar; 
Again  the  throng,  like  thistledown,  was  scattered  wide  and  far. 


Once  more  to  mighty  Suleiman  they  plied  the  gauzy  wing : 
'Behold,"  the  spiteful  chorus  jeered,  "the  justice  of  the  King! 
The  King  of  Men  protects  by  craft  the  Wind  who  grieves  us  sore; 
The  Sons  of  Men  shall  pay  the  fine  — and  pay  it  o'er  and  o'er!" 

And  since  ±hat  long-remembered  day,  the  shrewd,  revengeful  clan 
With  treble    shrill'and  poisoned  drill  have  wreaked  their  wrath  on  Man. 


SWORDFISHING  OFF  CAPE  COD 


BY  FREDERICK  BOOTH 


The  few  sportsmen  who  visit  the  Massachusetts 
coast  in  the  summer  for  big  fishing  become  ac- 
quainted only  with  the  sea-bass  and  the  shark, 
while  the  swordfish,  remaining  always  in  the  open 
sea,  is  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  men  who 
fish,  not  for  sport,  but  for  a  livelihood.  Yet  if 
the  lover  of  exciting  sport  should  care  to  master 
the  use  of  the  harpoon  and  resort  to  the  open  sea 
for  his  diversion,  he  would  discover  in  the  sword- 
fish  a  fit  subject  for  his  most  ambitious  efforts, 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  swiftest  swim- 
mer, the  hardiest  fighter,  and,  withal,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  denizens  of  the  ocean. 

The  swordfish  is,  by  the  nature  of  his  habits, 
a  mysterious  creature.  He  first  appears  in  Ameri- 
can waters  about  the  first  of  May,  and,  feeding 
northward  on  mackerel  and  menhaden  as  the  sea- 
son advances,  is  found  in  the  region  of  Cape  Cod 
by  the  middle  of  July.  The  coming  of  cold 
weather  is  the  signal  for  his  departure,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  his  whereabouts  are  a  matter 
of  mere  guess. 

The  stories  fishermen  tell  of  their  warlike  qual- 
ities are  not  all  exaggerations ;  an  old  sea-captain 
of  New  Bedford  still  exhibits  with  a  great  deal 
of  pride  a  section  of  a  four-inch  plank  taken  from 
his  own  ship,  with  the  horn  of  a  swordfish  still 
piercing  it.  There  are  a  number  of  retired  sea- 
captains  of  the  Cape  Cod  region,  not  given  to 
"sea-serpent"  yarns,  who  claim  to  have  witnessed 
the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  swordfish,  aided  by 
the  thrasher-shark,  killing  a  whale. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  swordfish  in  Cape  Cod 
waters  most  of  the  fishing-vessels  of  the  region, 
schooners  and  sloops,  by  reason  of  the  mackerel 
season  being  ended  until  autumn,  abandon  their 
nets  and  take  to  the  harpoon. 

A  "pulpit"  is  rigged  on  the  forward  end  of  the 
jib-boom.  On  account  of  the  pugnacious  nature 
of  the  swordfish,  loose  tackle  is  provided.  A  num- 
ber of  detachable  harpoon  darts,  each  carrying  a 
sixty-fathom  line  coiled  around  a  painted  keg 
bearing  the  owner's  name,  together  with  the 
eighteen-foot  harpoon  shaft,  make  the  whole  of 
the  outfit. 

The  chief  swordfishing  territory  of  the  Cape 
Cod  region  is  the  open  sea  stretching  southward 
from  No  Man's  Land.  It  was  for  this  island  that 
the  Louise,  a  forty-five-foot  auxiliary  sloop, 
sailed  about  the  middle  of  August,  carrying  pro- 
visions for  a  ten  days'  cruise.  Horace  Wellman, 
one  time  whaleman,  a  master  of  the  harpoon,  and 


the  best  swordfisherman  around  Cape  Cod,  was 
her  skipper.  Brooks  and  Kelly,  the  steward, 
made  up  the  rest  of  the  crew.  As  an  extra  man 
there  was  Thompson,  who,  although  a  good 
sailor,  was  inexperienced  in  swordfishing  and  cor- 
respondingly curious  — a  welcome  addition,  since 
it  meant  another  pair  of  eyes  aloft  to  look  for  fins. 

The  Louise  left  New  Bedford  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  sailed  due  south  through 
Quick's  Hole,  and  a  little  before  sunset  passed  un- 
der Gay  Head  light.  No  Man's  Land  was  reached 
about  eight  o'clock,  and  the  sloop,  casting  anchor 
on  the  lee  side  of  the  island,  laid  up  for  the  night. 

The  morning  was  still  blanketed  in  mist,  the  sun 
was  not  yet  up,  when  Wellman  rolled  up  the  com- 
panionway  and  from  the  cockpit  roared  jovially 
back  to  his  drowsy  mates,  "A-all  hands !"  Break- 
fast was  despatched  as  greedily  as  the  sun  licked 
up  the  last  scrap  of  mist.  Sail  was  hoisted  in 
time  to  catch  the  first  puff  of  wind  from  the  west, 
and  by  four-thirty  in  the  morning  the  little  sloop, 
with  her  anchor  up,  stood  about  and  headed 
south-southeast  for  the  first  day's  swordfishing  of 
the  ten  days'  cruise. 

Fifty  miles  out  from  No  Man's  Land  the  first 
fins  were  sighted.  The  Louise  was  making  but 
little  headway;  the  helmsman,  his  pipe  dead,  was 
dozing  at  his  post,  when  Brooks,  whose  keen  eyes 
had  been  sweeping  the  sea  ahead,  suddenly  yelled, 
"Stabberd!  Har-rd  a-stabberd  !"  A  quarter  of  a 
mile  away  on  the  starboard  bow  were  the  two 
little  black  spots  which,  protruding  like  knife- 
points  above  the  water,  marked  the  location  of 
the  possible  first  catch  — or  a  shark. 

The  main  sheet  was  hauled  in ;  Wellman  caught 
the  jib-stay  and  swung  to  the  pulpit  on  the  jib- 
boom. 

Coming  up  to  the  fish  properly  is  one  of  the 
problems,  not  the  least,  in  successful  and  profit- 
able swordfishing.  An  unskilful  party  goes 
straight  upon  the  prey  regardless  of  the  position 
of  the  sun,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Nantucket  party  en- 
countered a  few  days  later— consequently  the  loss 
of  a  good  part  of  a  day's  work.  In  the  present 
instance,  had  the  sloop,  with  the  sun  on  her 
port,  tacked  straight  to  starboard,  the  mainsail  ■ 
would  have  cast  its  broad  shadow  far  beyond  the 
striking  range  of  the  man  on  the  jib-boom,  and 
the  fish  would  have  dropped  far  below  the  sur- 
face. Accordingly,  a  detour  was  made,  the  return 
tack  fetching  the  sloop  about,  with  the  two  black 
fins  between  it  and  the  sun. 
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The  skipper  was  now  seen  to  be  unslinging  the 
harpoon  which  had  been  lashed  to  the  pulpit  cage 
— the  little  iron  rail  against  which  the  harpooner 
leans  when  he  throws  the  iron.  The  men  aloft 
were  straining  their  eyes  to  see  if  the  fins  ahead 
were  those  of  a  swordfish  or  of  a  shark.  It  is 
often  said  that  the  fisherman's  way  of  distinguish- 
ing between  these  two  is  by  the  shark's  second 
dorsal  fin,  which  is  invisible  unless  he  leans  from 
the  water.  But  this  is  not  really  the  fisherman's 
method.  He  tells  them  by  their  actions  in  the 
water.  For  the  swordfish,  if  in  motion  at  all — 
which  he  seldom  is  when  harpooned  — propels 
himself  with  a  crosswise  motion  of  the  tail,  giv- 
ing force  to  the  movement  with  a  backward  flip 
like  the  stroke  of  a  canoe  paddle,  while  the  shark 
is  always  in  motion  and  sculls  with  his  tail. 
Brooks,  who  had  been  watching  apprehensively 
for  the  latter  sign  of  the  fin  ahead,  now  gave  a 
grunt  of  delight,  and  sang  out,  "Hit  him!" 

"Aye,  aye !"  responded  Wellman,  raising  the 
harpoon. 

"Port!  hard  a-port!"  cried  young  Thompson, 
who  had  observed  that  the  fish  was  drifting  down 
with  the  wind,  while  the  sloop  held  straight  to 
her  course. 

"Steady.'"  he  called  again,  as  Kelly  put  the 
wheel  over.  This  business  of  coming  straight 
upon  the  fish  was  a  vital  one,  and  young  Thomp- 
son swelled  with  importance  when  he  saw  that 
the  sloop  was  again  bearing  directly  down  upon 
the  fins  ahead. 

The  purple  body  of  the  quarry  could  now  be 
seen  almost  under  the  jib-boom.  The  skipper's 
broad  back  bent  like  a  bow,  his  right  arm  raised 
high,  and  doubled  forward  with  a  savage  down- 
ward thrust.  There  was  a  thud  and  a  moment's 
anxious  suspense,  Wellman  leaning  far  over 
to  see  the  result  of  his  throw.  In  the  interval, 
Kelly  threw  the  keg  clear  and  stopped  the  engine, 
to  avoid  any  danger  of  the  screw's  cutting  the 
trail-rope.  At  the  same  moment  there  was  a  swirl 
of  a  mighty  tail;  a  cataract  of  water  struck  the 
bowsprit  and  elongated  into  a  gleaming  ribbon 
of  spray  that  ran  out  to  sea  with  incredible  swift- 
ness, the  painted  keg  lost  to  sight  in  the  flying 
water. 

A  chorus  of  whoops  from  aloft  greeted  the 
skipper  as  he  swung  to  the  crosstree. 

"He  was  a  big  'un,"  he  grunted;  "he  was  all  of 
sixteen  foot." 

Already  the  painted  keg  had  become  a  mere 
speck  on  the  water  and  was  still  receding,  but  the 
crew  of  the  Louise  made  no  effort  to  follow. 
Long  experience  has  taught  the  swordfisherman 
the  wisdom  and  the  safety  of  allowing  the  catch 
to  tire  himself  out  before  taking  him  aboard.    To 


harpoon  a  swordfish  with  the  line  fast  to  the  sloop 
would  be  the  height  of  foolhardiness ;  once  he 
reached  the  end  of  his  rope  he  would  in  most 
cases  turn,  and,  from  being  hunted,  play  hunter— 
and  a  single  thrust  in  the  seams  from  his  vicious 
snout  would  be  enough  to  sink  a  sturdier  vessel 
than  a  fishing-sloop.  But  a  painted  keg,  although 
it  be  carried  five  miles  out  to  sea  in  repeated 
spurts  of  energy  is  in  the  end  the  vanquisher, 
and  marks  the  poor  fish's  whereabouts  when  the 
sloop  puts  a  dory  over  to  bring  him  in. 

The  next  fish  sighted  was  but  a  short  distance 
away,  no  fins  showing.  Instead,  a  deep  purple 
spot,  singularly  distinct,  slid  like  a  slowly  moving 
shadow  under  the  bow.  As  the  sloop  came 
about,  the  fish  could  be  plainly  seen  under  the 
water.  Stately,  kinglike  in  his  royal  color,  he  lay, 
motionless  but  for  the  slowly  throbbing  gills,  his 
great  eyes  staring  straight  ahead  as  though  he 
were  unconscious  or  contemptuous  of  impending 
danger.  He  was  fully  three  feet  under  water,  but 
the  skipper  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  So  neatly 
did  he  throw  the  iron  that  the  water  scarcely 
rippled,  and  in  the  usual  second's  pause  before  the 
first  rush,  he  still  could  be  seen,  quivering  under 
the  blow,  his  big  tail  curved  over  his  back.  Then 
he  came  straight  upward ;  his  snout  shot  above 
the  bow,  his  tail  threw  up  a  mass  of  water  that 
very  nearly  knocked  Wellman  from  the  pulpit, 
and  he  was  off  so  quickly  that  Kelly  hardly  had 
time  to  get  the  keg  clear.  When  but  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away,  he  turned  and  headed  for  the  sloop. 
She  was  sent  ahead  at  full  speed,  but  the  precau- 
tion was  needless,  for  the  fish  merely  had  his  eye 
on  the  keg,  encountered  it,  and  sent  it  spinning 
into  the  air  with  a  glancing  thrust  of  his  horn, 
which  apparently  satisfied  his  anger,  for  he  made 
off  in  a  foaming  rage  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight. 

After  half  an  hour  of  cruising  about,  the  first 
keg  was  discovered  away  to  the  southwest,  and 
Brooks  went  out  in  the  dory  to  bring  it  in. 

In  the  interval  a  fish  was  sighted  twice  far  to 
leeward.  At  each  leap  he  cleared  the  water,  and, 
even  at  that  distance,  appeared  unusually  large 
from  tip  to  tip.  The  Louise  bore  down  upon  him 
at  full  speed.  The  skipper  manned  the  harpoon, 
while  young  Thompson  stayed  aloft  to  manceuver 
the  approach. 

The  leaping  of  a  swordfish  from  the  water— 
"breaching,"  the  fishermen  call  it ;  a  very  unusual 
phenomenon  — is  caused  by  a  parasite,  called  a 
sucker,  irritating  his  gills.  Consequently  the  fish, 
although  he  was  in  no  wise  disturbed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  sloop,  would  not  deign  to  remain 
quiet  long  enough  to  become  an  easy  victim. 

The  bill-fish  — or,  more  accurately,  the  spear-fish 
—  contemptuously  called   "skilligaloo"   by   sword- 


HE   WAS   OFF   SO    QUICKLY   THAT    KELLY    HARDLY    HAD 
TIME   TO   GET  THE    KEG    CLEAR.'' 
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fishermen,  although  very  similar,  is  inferior  to  the 
swordfish  in  size,  fighting  ability,  and  food  qual- 
ity. His  flesh  is  similar  to  that  of  the  salmon. 
The  only  excuse  for  taking  one  is  that  there  is 
always  plenty  of  room  in  the  hatches. 

By  the  time  the  bill-fish  episode  was  closed,  the 
dory,  with  Brooks  and  the  swordfish  in  it,  was 
sighted  hull  down  to  windward,  quite  five  miles 
away,  and  before  many  minutes  the  sloop  was 
alongside. 

Landing  a  seven-hundred-pound  swordfish  is  a 
business  requiring  more  power  than  can  be  ap- 


proved a  strenuous  task  for  inexperienced  hands ; 
the  dory  persisted  in  giving  way  to  stubborn  re- 
sistance at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  But  when 
about  half  of  the  rope  was  in,  it  suddenly  dropped 
slack  in  the  water.  This  made  the  work  easy, 
and  Thompson  was  hauling  away  with  great 
gusto,  when  the  skipper,  who  was  watching  the 
proceedings  from  aloft,  suddenly  roared :  "Belay 
there!  he  's  coming  for  the  boat!"  Thompson 
jumped  to  the  thwarts.  An  ominous-looking  wave 
was  approaching  at  terrific  speed ;  it  split  into  a 
mass  of  flying  spray,  and  with  a  crash  the  infuri- 


"  KELLY  PUT  THE  WHEEL  OVER,  AND  THE  BOOM,  SWINGING  ACROSS,  LANDED  THE  GREAT  FISH 

IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  COCKPIT." 


plied  by  four  pairs  of  hands  hauling  away  on  a 
slippery  rope.  The  main-sheet  was  close-hauled, 
to  prevent  the  boom  from  swinging  too  far  to 
port.  Wellman  then  made  the  fish-line  fast  to  the 
boom.  "Jibe  her!"  he  called.  Kelly  put  the  wheel 
over,  and  the  boom,  swinging  across,  landed  the 
great  fish  in  the  middle  of  the  cockpit. 

It  was  past  noon  by  this  time,  and,  while  Kelly 
busied  himself  in  his  capacity  as  cook,  young 
Thompson  went  out  in  the  dory  to  get  the  second 
keg,  the  Louise  standing  by  to  lend  a  hand  in  case 
of  a  mishap. 

Hauling  in  the  sixty  fathoms  of  tugging  rope 


ated  fish  drove  his  sword  completely  through  the 
bottom  planking,  split  the  seat,  and  ripped  one  of 
Thompson's  boots  from  ankle  to  top. 

After  repeated  assaults  with  the  butt  of  an  oar, 
Thompson  at  last  succeeded  in  driving  the  fish's 
snout  from  the  bottom— to  have  left  him  strug- 
gling long  in  that  position  would  have  spread  the 
seams.  With  his  sword  free  again,  this  fish 
proved  to  be  a  most  persistent  fighter,  and  gave 
Thompson  a  severe  grueling,  lashing  with  his  tail 
until  the  dory  was  half  full  of  water,  and  repeat- 
edly running  out  to  sea  with  such  determination 
that  the  lad  was  forced  to  drop  the  line  to  avoid 
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SWORDFISHING  OFF  CAPE  COD 


HE   AT   LAST   GOT   THE   LINE   THROUGH   THE    SCULL   HOLE   AND   HAULED   THE    FISH   AROUND." 


going  overboard.  But  after  twenty  minutes  of 
this  sort  of  business  he  at  last  got  the  line  through 
the  scull  hole,  hauled  the  fish  around,  and  thrust 
the  lance  into  the  gills. 

A  "Well  done,  lad,"  from  the  crosstrees  of  the 
sloop  amply  repaid  him  for  his  wetting  and  the 
demoralized  condition  of  his  new  boots. 

During  the  afternoon  the  sails  of  three  other 
fishing-vessels  hove  in  sight,  and,  among  them- 
selves, very  nearly  spoiled  the  fishing  for  the 
Louise.  The  latter  part  of  the  day  usually  yields 
the  best  results,  for  then  the  swordfish,  being  a 
warmth-loving  creature,  comes  to  the  surface  to 
enjoy  the  sun.  Four  fish  were  sighted  at  a  great 
distance,  playing  in  the  tide-rips,  leaping  in  the 
water  like  porpoises,  but  in  each  case  one  or  the 
other  of  the  stranger  vessels,  being  closer,  carried 
off  the  prize. 

Just  as  the  sun's  rim  was  touching  the  horizon, 
however,  six  pairs  of  fins  were  sighted  at  once, 
so  close  together  that  the  same  sloop  could  have 


picked  them  all  off  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes' 
time.  The  four  vessels  bore  down  upon  them  like 
so  many  greedy  gulls,  and  they  closed  in,  all 
within  speaking  distance  of  one  another,  the  crew 
of  each  sloop  being  determined  to  make  the  entire 
catch.  To  the  fact  that  Wellman,  during  this  con- 
fusion, kept  his  eye  on  the  fins  ahead  and  himself 
manoeuvered  the  approach  must  be  attributed  the 
result :  the  Louise,  by  going  ahead  at  full  speed 
regardless  of  the  danger  to  her  trail-lines  as  the 
kegs  went  over,  got  three  out  of  the  six,  much  to 
the  chagrin  of  her  three  rivals.  By  putting  both 
dories  over  at  once,  the  whole  catch  was  taken 
aboard  before  the  afterglow  had  faded  from  the 
west. 

The  day's  catch  was  a  trifle  better  than  the 
average.  Twenty-one  fish  were  taken  during  the 
ten  days,  amounting  to  nearly  seven  thousand 
pounds,  which,  selling  in  the  New  Bedford  mar- 
ket at  eight  cents  a  pound,  made  the  cruise  a 
profitable  one  for  the  skipper  and  his  crew. 


Vol.  XXXVI.— hi. 


Eeny,  meeny,  miney,  mo, 
Cracka  feeny,  ftney,  fo; 
Omnia  nooja,  oppa  tooja, 
Rick,  hick,  ban,  do! 

II 

Eeny,  meeny,  miney,  mo, 
All  the  children  in  a  row. 
Cracka  feeny,   who   is   he, 
Counting  out  so  solemnly? 

Ill 

Eeny,  meeny,  look  how  tall, 
Like  a  shadow  on  the  wall ! 
When  did  he  come  down 

the  street, 
Muffled  up  from  head  to  feet  ? 

IV 
Listen !   Don't  you  hear 

the  shiny 
Shadow-man    count    meeny- 

miney  ? 


Hush !  when  all 
the  counting  's 
done 
Maybe  I  might  be  The 
One! 


Cracka  feeny,  Uney,  fo, 
Watch  his  shining  fingers  go ! 
He  can  see  enough  to  play, 
Though  he  hides  his  face  away. 

VI 
Oppa  tooja,  rick,  bick,  ban, 
O  the  solemn   Counting   Man ! 
Forty-'leven  from  the  top — 
Now  where  will  his  finger  stop? 

VII 

Eeny,  meeny,  miney,  mo, 
Cracka  feeny,  Uney,  fo; 
Omma  nooja,  oppa  tooja, 
Rick,  bick,  ban,  do ! 
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VACATION    DAYS 


BY  M.  W.  F. 


Hidden  somewhere  about  Mr.  Benson's  studio,  I 
am  convinced,  there  is  a  little  jar  marked  "Sun- 
shine," into  which  he  dips  his  brush  when  he 
paints  his  pictures  of  the  summer.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  mere  paint,  however  cleverly 


would  only  smile  at  you  indulgently,  for  they 
have  summered  beside  the  sea  all  their  lives  and 
swim  like  ducks  or  polliwogs. 

And   "the   artist's   daughters"  — did   they   think 
when  their  father  was  painting  the  picture  that 
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PORTRAIT    OF    MY    DAUGHTERS. 


laid  on,  can  glow  and   shimmer  and  sparkle  as 
does  the  golden  light  on  his  canvas. 

Perhaps  it  is  this,  more  than  any  other  one  qual- 
ity, that  makes  his  pictures  of  the  kind  that  you 
can  "walk  right  into,"  as  a  youthful  critic  de- 
scribes it.  As  you  stand  looking  at  them,  the  room 
in  which  you  are  seems  to  fade  gently  away,  like 
the  dissolving  view  from  a  magic  lantern,  and 
you  are  living  in  vacation  time  again — you  have 
"walked  into  the  picture"  of  "A  Calm  Morning," 
shown  as  the  frontispiece  of  St.  Nicholas 
this  month.  You  see  the  three  children  fish- 
ing from  a  boat,  and  want  to  say,  "Don't 
you  know,  little  boy,  that  you  should  never 
stand  up  in  a  boat?  It  's  the  easiest  way  in 
the  world  to  upset  it."   But  these  little  vacationers 
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he  was  bestowing  upon  them  what  the  Spanish 
Ponce  de  Leon  traveled  many  weary  miles  to  find 
and  missed  at  last — immortal  youth?  For,  as  the 
years  slip  by  and  the  children  of  to-day  become 
the  grown-ups  of  to-morrow,  there  they  will  still 
sit,  among  the  rustling  leaves  that  let  the  sun- 
shine through  in  flecks  and  patches,  just  as  they 
did  on  that  happy  summer  day. 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Benson  was  born  in  the  old 
New  England  town  of  Salem.  Boston,  with  its  art 
school  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  was  within 
easy  reach,  so  there  he  studied,  later  going  to 
Paris.  In  the  New  York  Academy  exhibition  of 
1889  he  took  one  of  the  prizes,  and  since  then 
scarcely  a  year  has  passed  that  he  has  not  taken 
one  or  more  in  various  cities  here  or  in  Europe. 


THE    LASS   OF    THE   SILVER   SWORD 


BY    MARY    CONSTANCE    DU    BOIS 


Chapter  XX 


UP    THE    GOTHICS 


And,  oh,  Mammy  dear,  the  best  is  to  come  !  To-morrow 
Douglas  and  Jack  are  to  take  us  up  the  splendid  old 
Gothics,  if  Mrs.  Brook  will  let  us  go.  It  will  be  the  big- 
gest climb  we  have  had. 

Good-night,  Mother  darling, 

]  our  own  little  girl. 


So  closed  the  journal  letter  that  Jean  had  been 
writing  in  her  spare  moments.  Camp  Huairar- 
wee  had  lately  divided  its  forces.  While  the  ma- 
jority of  the  girls  had  gone  with  Miss  Hamersley 
on  a  trip  to  Montreal,  the  Silver  Sword  quintet, 
with  Carol  and  Eunice,  Fraulein  and  Mrs.  Brook, 
had  taken  the  two  days'  drive  to  beautiful  St. 
Hubert's  to  enjoy  a  taste  of  mountain  climbing. 
A  friend  of  Mrs.  Brook's  had  offered  them  — for 
as  long  as  they  should  desire  it— Chipmunk 
Lodge,  a  tiny  cottage  in  the  woods ;  and  here  a 
week  had  passed,  with  glorious  climbs  up  Noon- 
mark,  Indian  Head,  and  the  great  Giant  himself, 
and  a  night  in  camp  on  Upper  Ausable  Lake. 

Meanwhile,  Court  and  some  college  friends, 
with  Jack  and  Douglas,  had  set  out  on  a  walking- 
trip,  and  had  reached  St.  Hubert's  in  time  to  join 
the  girls  in  a  climb  or  two.  To-morrow  would 
be  the  last  day  at  Chipmunk  Lodge.  The  young 
men  were  booked  for  a  hard,  all  day's  tramp,  the 
"round  trip"  of  the  principal  peaks,  but  the  boys 
had  planned  to  spend  the  day  on  the  Gothics,  and 
as  Jean's  aspiring  soul  longed  to  conquer  one 
more  mountain,  they  had  begged  the  girls  to  go 
with  them.  Douglas  had  been  over  the  trail  once, 
and,  as  he  said,  he  knew  "where  to  go  to  go  on." 
Mrs.  Brook  was  afraid  that  her  charges  would  be 
too  tired  for  the  drive  back  to  Halcyon,  but 
though  she  had  not  yet  given  her  consent,  the 
boys  had  promised  to  stop  on  their  way  to  the 
Gothics,  to  see  whether  she  had  relented.  As 
Jean  was  addressing  her  letter,  in  came  Douglas 
to  return  her  sweater,  which,  having  been  packed 
away  in  his  guide-basket,  he  had  absent-mindedly 
carried  all  the  way  to  his  lodgings.  He  took  her 
letter  to  mail,  and  Stella,  the  stay-at-home  on 
tramping  days,  followed  him  to  the  door. 

"I  hope  you  won't  get  lost  on  those  Gothics  to- 
morrow, without  any  guide !"  she  called  after 
him.  Lingering  awhile,  gazing  out  into  the  dusk, 
she  caught  the  sound  of  footsteps,  and  saw  a  man 
slip  out  from  behind  the  corner  of  the  porch  and 
disappear  among  the  trees. 


"Oh,  dear !  Maybe  he  wanted  to  steal  some- 
thing!" Stella  retreated  indoors,  and  peeped 
through  the  window.  But  in  the  shadows  no  one 
was  to  be  seen. 

The  girls  awoke  next  morning  fresh  as  moun- 
tain thrushes,  and  since  Fraulein  was  as  ready 
as  they  to  spread  her  wings  once  more,  Mrs. 
Brook  yielded. 

"Well,  how  's  this  for  a  sky-scraper  mountain  ?" 
Douglas  asked  Jean,  as,  after  the  long,  steep 
climb,  they  stood  at  last  on  the  summit. 

"I  'm  sure  it  's  just  as  good  as  an  Alp!"  Jean 
declared. 

The  climbers  were  standing  deliciously  near  to 
danger,  looking  down  over  the  precipitous  moun- 
tain side ;  and  beneath  them,  on  the  breast  of  the 
steep  incline,  stretched  the  glory  of  the  Gothics, 
the  beautiful,  perilous  slides!  Great  bold  ex- 
panses of  rock  they  were,  colored  with  green  and 
rose,  traced  with  wavy  ripples,  and  leading  to  the 
dark  forest  that  swept  downward  to  the  Lower 
Ausable  Lake. 

"Would  n't  that  be  a  corking  place  to  shoot  the 
chutes!"  exclaimed  Jack.     "Want  to  try?" 

"Nein,  mem  kindchen,  dat  vill  you, not!"  said 
Fraulein,  decidedly. 

"Why  not?  Douglas  says  he  's  been  down," 
said  Frances. 

"Ach,  Frances!  ccmpossecblc !"  cried  Fraulein. 
"None  but  an  Alpine  guide  could  go  down  dere!" 

"Yes,  he  did  go  down  last  year,  with  his  father. 
Did  n't  you,  Douglas?"  said  Jean,  proudly. 

"That  's  what  we  did !"  answered  Douglas. 

"How  did  you  ever  do  it  without  breaking  your 
necks  ?"  asked  Cecily. 

"Oh,  it  was  n't  so  bad,"  replied  Douglas.  "We 
did  n't  take  the  top  slide— that  's  almost  straight 
up  and  down.  We  started  in  through  the  trees 
over  there  on  that  side,  and  kept  on  till  we  came 
out  on  the  big  middle  slide.  We  had  tennis-shoes, 
so  we  could  walk  all  right.  You  can't  take 
a  step  without  rubber  soles.  We  got  in  some 
pretty  tight  places,  too,  I  can  tell  you!" 

"Suppose  you  had  slipped?"  said  Eunice. 

"We  'd  have  been  goners!"  answered  Douglas. 
"See  those  slides  way  down  there,  where  all  the 
bushes  are  ?  That  's  the  place  to  get  smashed  up  ! 
There  are  awful  pitch-off  places  down  there,  and 
it  's  full  of  broken  rocks." 

"We  '11  be  blown  off  if  we  stay  in  this  wind 
any  longer,"  said  Eunice.   "Let  's  have  luncheon." 
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A  sheltered  rock  was  found  for  a  table,  the 
baskets  unpacked,  fuel  gathered,  and  a  fire  built. 
A  pail  of  chocolate  was  heated,  ears  of  corn  were 
roasted,  and  the  merriest  of  picnics  began. 

"What  are  the  principal  parts  of  gingerbread?" 
Douglas  inquired,  as  Cecily  was  cutting  a  loaf  of 
that  delicacy. 

"Molasses  and  flour  and  butter  and  spices,"  re- 
plied Cecily,  who  had  made  the  loaf. 

"Wrong,"  said  Douglas.  "It  's  conjugated, 
'Jingo,  gingery,  gingerbread,  gimmesome  !' " 

"Not    much    ginger    in    that !"    scoffed    Jack. 


"What  are  you  staring  at  ?"  asked  Jean,  and 
she  turned  her  head.  "Why,  that  looks  like 
Tony  !"  she  exclaimed.  The  other  girls  started. 
Jack,  who  was  lying  down  at  the  feast  like  an 
ancient  Roman,  glanced  lazily  over  his  shoulder. 

"It  docs  look  like  him!"  cried  Cecily. 

"It  is.     I  know  it  is!"  Jean  insisted. 

"Why,  you  silly  things  !  What  would  Tony  be 
doing  here  of  all  places?"  laughed  Carol. 

"That  's  just  what  I  'd  like  to  know,"  said 
Douglas.  "He  was  back  at  Halcyon,  the  last  I 
knew.     But  it  does  look  mightily  like  him!" 


THE    PICNIC    ON    THE    MOUNTAIN    TOI'. 


"Plant  Scotchy's  jokes,  and  what  '11  come  up?  A 
grove  of  chestnuts." 

"Plant  Jack,  and  what  '11  come  up?  Something 
young  and  green,"  Douglas  retorted. 

"Plant  Douglas,  and  what  '11  come  up?"  asked 
Jack.  But  what  was  to  sprout  no  one  ever 
learned.  Another  climber  had  arrived  on  top  of 
the  Gothics,  some  distance  from  them;  and  just 
then  Douglas,  presenting  his  tin  cup  for  Jean  to 
fill,  looked  up  and  saw  the  shabbily  dressed  new- 
comer. The  man's  face  was  turned  away,  but 
there  was  something  striking  about  his  slight, 
active  figure.  Douglas  let  his  hand  drop  and 
grazed  intently. 


"Hi,  Tony!"  said  Jack.  "Come  here  and  say 
howdy !  He  's  got  a  grouch  on  him — he  won't 
look  around." 

"If  we  could  only  have  seen  his  face !"  said 
Jean. 

"If  you  want  to  see  his  face,  I  '11  bring  him 
back,"  said  Douglas. 

"No,  don't!  Don't  go  for  anything!"  she 
begged.  "If  it  's  Tony  he  might  attack  you! 
He  's  your  enemy!" 

"Oh,  he  's  not  my  enemy!"  said  Douglas, 
laughing.     "I  'm  going  after  him." 

"Oh,  now,  Douglas,  do  leave  him  alone!" 
pleaded  Eunice. 
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"Don't  go  after  him— please!"  Betty  implored. 

Douglas  good-naturedly  returned  to  his  sand- 
wiches, and  the  man  disappeared  over  the  brow 
of  the  mountain. 

"I  'm  perfectly  certain  it  was  Tony,"  Jean  de- 
clared.   "He  had  a  slouched  hat  just  like  Tony's." 

"Oh,  I  hope  he  has  n't  bothered  Mother!"  said 
Cecily. 

"I  hope  Stella  has  n't  seen  him,"  added  Eunice. 

Carol  burst  out  laughing.  "You  think  that  man 
must  have  been  Tony  because  he  had  black  hair 
and  was  thin  and  was  dressed  something  like 
him,"  she  said.  "It  's  too  ridiculous !  And  you 
act  as  if  you  thought  he  was  going  to  murder 
you !" 

"He  hustled  off  as  if  he  thought  we  were  going 
to  murder  him,"  said  Douglas.  "I  don't  suppose 
it  really  was  Tony,  though." 

"It  was,  too  !"  declared  Frances.  "It  was  just 
his  wicked-looking  back!" 

"Well,  he  's  gone,  whoever  he  is,"  said  Jack. 

The  man  did  not  return  to  disturb  the  luncheon 
again,  nor  the  fun  that  followed  it,  as  the  party 
explored  the  mountain  top,  penetrated  a  small 
cave,  took  snapshots  of  each  other,  and  played 
"talking  games." 

"I  know  what  would  be  fun,"  said  Jean.  "Let 's 
all  make  up  rhymes.  And  we  must  make  them 
up  in  five  minutes  or  pay  forfeits." 

Groans  followed  this  proposal. 

"That  's  all  very  well  for  you,  Miss  Poet,  but 
I  could  n't  make  up  a  rhyme  if  you  gave  me  a 
year,"  said  Betty. 

"Make  it  ten  minutes,  and  maybe  I  can  wring 
out  two  lines  from  my  tortured  brain,"  said 
Carol.     "Wre  must  have  paper  and  pencils." 

Fraulein,  who  was  sketching  the  distant  view, 
sacrificed  half  a  dozen  pencils,  as  well  as  several 
pages  from  her  drawing-book,  and  the  boys  pro- 
duced two  more  from  their  pockets. 

"One,  two,  three — go!"  said  Douglas,  watch  in 
hand,  and  for  ten  minutes  there  was  scribbling 
and  sighing  for  words.     "Time  's  up !"  he  called. 

"Oh,  pshaw !  I  was  just  thinking  of  a  second 
verse,"  complained  Cecily. 

"Eunice,  you  begin,"  said  Carol. 

"No,  you  read — I  have  n't  the  face  to,"  said 
Eunice.    And  Carol  read: 

"Oh,  girls  of  Huairarwee,  pray  where  are  we  now? 
Under  the  sky,  on  the  Gothics'  broad  brow. 
And  here  's  a  charade  that  I  beg  you  to  guess, 
Lest  your  brains  should  grow  rusty  with  long  idleness. 
My  fi?-st  on  your  shoulder  you  never  should  carry. 
My  second  must  solemnly  vow  not  to  marry. 
My  third  in  a  wilderness  vast  was  once  sighed  for. 
My  whole  through  next  winter  will  often  be  cried  for, 
When  sadly  for  mountains  and  valleys  we  yearn, 
And  long  to  the  free  forest  life  to  return!  " 


"You  did  that  in  ten  minutes !  Good  work !" 
said  Douglas,  and  Carol's  audience  clapped  vig- 
orously. 

"Nuns  have  to  vow  not  to  marry,"  said  Cecily, 
as  they  studied  the  paper. 

"So  do  monks,"  said  Jean.  "Monk— chip- 
munk!     Never  carry  a  chip  on  your  shoulder!" 

"  'Oh,  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness !'  " 
quoted  Eunice. 

"Chipmunk  Lodge!"  said  Betty.  "I  'm  sure 
I  '11  cry  for  it  next  winter  when  I  'm  digging 
away  at  school !" 

"I  'm  more  ashamed  of  mine  than  ever,"  said 
Eunice,  and  the  valedictorian  of  Hazelhurst,  of 
whom  some  wonderful  flight  of  genius  had  been 
expected,  gave  them  a  single  couplet: 

'  I  really  can't  think  of  a  word  to  say ; 
The  wind  has  blown  my  wits  away  !  " 

"Poor  Una !  If  we  'd  only  asked  you  to  trans- 
late a  page  of  The  Iliad  you  'd  have  done  it  in 
one  minute!"  said  Carol,  sympathetically.  "Doug- 
las, you  come  next." 

"I  'm  afraid  my  voice  '11  tremble;  mine  's  very 
sad,"  said  Douglas.     He  read  in  pathetic  tones : 

"  A  chocolate  pail  uphill  I  bore, 
Of  sandwiches  ten  pounds  or  more, 
Some  corn,  and  all  the  ladies'  wraps  — 
But  Jack,  he  carried  the  gingersnaps  ! 

"And  when  on  top  we  had  our  spread, 
Old  Jacky  he  came  out  ahead  ! 
The  lunch  /carried  up,  he  ate ; 
Since  then,  they  say,  he  's  gained  in  weight  !  " 

"Now,  Frances,  it  's  up  to  you,"  said  Jack. 
"I  could  n't  do  it,"  said  the  Mouse.    "I  could  n't 
think  of  any  words  that  rhyme  but  giraffe  and 
laugh,  and  I  promised  never  to  call  Jean  'Giraffe' 
again,  so  I  had  to  give  it  up." 

"Read  yours  then,  Betsy,"  said  Cecily.  And 
Betty  replied : 

"  I  sha'n't, 
For  I  can't." 

That  was  all  she  had  written,  but  it  was  unde- 
niably a  couplet. 

"Good  for  Queenie !  She  's  parodied  'The 
Skeleton  in  Armor,' "  said  Carol,  looking  over 
Jean's  shoulder  as  Jean  read  the  last  rhyme: 

"  Speak,  speak,  thou  fearful  guest. 
Who,  on  the  Gothics'  crest, 
In  shabby  garments  drest, 

Comest  to  daunt  us! 
We  'd  rather,  in  the  dark, 
Meet  a  big,  hungry  shark, 
Than  have  thee,  wicked  Mark 

Antony,  haunt  us  ! 
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"  Break  a  leg,  Tony,  do  ! 
Also  an  arm  or  two  ! 
Then  we  shall  feel  less  blue, 

Horrible  Harrel ! 
We  all  would  breathe  mpre  free 
If  thou  in  jail  shouldst  be ; 
We  're  so  afraid  of  thee  — 
All  except  Carol." 

"How  dare  you  make  me  rhyme  with  Harrel ?" 
cried  Carol,  as  she  joined  in  the  applause. 

"My  poets,  it  is  time  to  go  home,  before  de 
night  catch  us,"  said  Fraulein,  glancing  at  her 
watch. 

"Oh,  Fraulein,  not  yet!"  they  pleaded. 

"Look  at  those  people  !"  said  Jean.  "They  've 
just  come  up.     They  don't  think  it  's  late !" 

A  guide  and  three  young  men  had  just  ap- 
peared on  the  top,  but  if  they  considered  it  early, 
Fraulein  could  not  be  brought  to  agree  with 
them.  So  the  baskets  were  shouldered,  and  the 
young  folks  began  their  tramp  down  the  trail. 


Chapter  XXI 

DOWN    THE    SLIDES 

"My  watch!  I  've  lost  it!"  Jean's  cry  of  dis- 
tress made  Douglas  face  about. 

"Your  watch?  Why,  it  's  gone,  is  n't  it!"  he 
exclaimed. 

"What  's  the  matter?"  called  Cecily,  rushing 
down  to  them. 

"My  darling  watch  !     I  've  lost  it !"  wailed  Jean. 

"Oh,  Jean !  And  it  was  such  a  love !  How 
did  you  lose  it?"  cried  Cecily. 

"I  lost  it  because  I  was  an  idiot !  I  knew  the 
pin  was  n't  firm,  but  I  thought  it  would  hold. 
Oh,  why  was  I  so  silly?  Oh,  dear!  I  '11  never 
find  it!  Carol!"  as  Carol  and  Eunice  came  run- 
ning down  the  trail,  "I  've  lost  my  watch !" 

"Jean !  Your  beautiful  watch  !"  The  older 
girls  joined  in  the  mourning. 

"Oh,  we  '11  find  it,"  said  Douglas.  "I  '11  go 
back  and  hunt." 

"I  'm  going  with  you,"  said  Jean. 

"I  am,  too,"  said  Cecily. 

"So  am  I !"  said  Carol. 

"I  suppose  I  can't,  then !"  said  Eunice.  "I  '11 
have  to  run  on  and  tell  Fraulein.  She  '11  be 
frightened  out  of  her  five  senses  if  she  finds  us 
all  mysteriously  vanished!     Don't  stay  long." 

The  rest  of  the  party  were  well  in  advance. 
Frances,  ambitious  to  reach  home  first,  had  scur- 
ried on  ahead,  pursued  by  Jack  and  Betty.  Frau- 
lein was  never  at  ease  when  the  Mouse  was  out 
of  sight,  and  had  sped  after  the  runaways.  Eunice 
now  hurried  after  Fraulein,  while  Douglas  and 
Jean,   Carol   and  Cecily,   retraced  their   steps  to 


the  top.  The  three  men  and  the  guide  whom  they 
had  seen  on  the  summit  passed  them  as  they  went 
up,  and  in  reply  to  their  questioning  said  they 
had  seen  nothing  of  the  missing  treasure.  They 
had  met  a  man  near  the  slides ;  maybe  he  had 
picked  it  up. 

"I  'm  going  to  hunt  around  that  cave,"  said 
Jean,  as  they  reached  the  top.  "I  remember  catch- 
ing on  the  bushes   when  I   was   crawling  in." 

"We  'd  better  divide  up,  two  and  two,  and  hunt 
in  different  places,"  said  Carol.  She  and  Cecily 
turned  away  to  find  the  clump  of  balsams  where 
the  rhymes  had  been  written. 

Jean  and  Douglas  searched  the  cave  in  vain, 
and,  coming  back,  walked  along  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  studying  every  step  of  their  path.  No 
tiny  crystal  face  or  golden  disk  appeared,  and  no 
happy  cry  of  "Found!"  came  from  the  other 
searchers. 

"Hello  !  There  's  a  man  down  there  on  the 
slides!"  Douglas  suddenly  cried  out. 

"Oh!     Do  you  think  that  's  the  man  we  saw?" 

"Get  out  the  glass,"  said  Douglas. 

Jean  had  slung  Eunice's  field-glass  across  her 
shoulder  for  the  homeward  tramp.  She  whipped 
it  from  the  case  and  tried  to  keep  her  gaze  stead- 
ily fastened  on  the  figure  far  below. 

"I  'm  sure  it  is!"  she  cried.  "Only  the  glass 
wiggles  so,  I  can't  keep  it  still !  You  look." 
Douglas  took  the  glass,  and  while  he  gazed  in  his 
turn  Jean  watched  the  man  breathlessly.  He  had 
stepped  out  from  the  trees  bordering  the  edge  of 
the  middle  slide,  and  was  standing  on  the  great 
central  expanse  of  rock. 

"Is  n't  it  he?"  asked  Jean. 

"Can't  tell  from  here,  but  it  looks  like  him,  and 
I  bet  he  's  got  your  watch  !"  said  Douglas. 

Jean  started.  "Douglas,  I  know  he  has !  Oh, 
look!     He  's  going  down!" 

They  saw  the  man  drop  down  upon  all  fours, 
crawl  out  to  the  middle  of  the  slide,  and  then, 
crouching,  coast  downward. 

"I  wonder  where  the  old  sneak  was  hiding  all 
the  time!"  said  Douglas.  "Took  a  nap  in  that 
cave,  maybe.  You  old  rascal,  we  '11  send  detec- 
tives after  you  if  we  don't  find  that  watch.  He 
does  n't  know  there  're  two  detectives  looking  at 
him  now  through  a  glass,  does  he?  Thinks  he 
can  sneak  off  and  nobody  spot  him!" 

They  watched  the  coaster  slide  and  stop,  and 
slide  and  stop. 


"  '  Break  a  leg,  Tony,  do  ! 
Also  an  arm  or  two  ! '  ' 


quoted  Douglas  with  a  melodramatic  air. 
"Oh,   don't — don't!     He   might!"    said   Jean. 


DOUGLAS   HAD   FALLEN    BACKWARD  AND  WAS   PLUNGING   DOWN    OVER   THE   CLIFF! 
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"Don't  you  want  him  to?"  said  Douglas,  the 
tease,  again  exclaiming  theatrically :  "My  dear  sir, 

'  We  all  would  breathe  more  free 
If  thou  in  jail  shouldst  be  !  '  " 

A  moment  later  Jean  gave  a  sharp  cry.  The 
man  was  falling.  His  feet  had  shot  out  from 
under  him,  and  he  was  sliding  swiftly,  helplessly, 
down  that  terrible  sweep  of  rock  to  rocks  more 
terrible  below.  Jean  drew  back  and  shut  her 
eyes.  All  at  once  there  came  a  glad  cry  from 
Douglas.  "He 's  stopped !  He's  caught!"  Jean 
looked  again.  Some  ridge  of  rock  must  have 
checked  the  man  in  his  rush  to  almost  certain 
death,  and  there  he  lay,  nearly  at  the  bottom  of 
the  central  slide.  Douglas  looked  through  the 
glass  and  saw  the  man  move  as  if  trying  to  rise, 
then  drop  back  and  lie  motionless. 

"I  'm  afraid  he  's  awfully  hurt,"  said  the  boy. 
"I  '11  huve  to  go  down  to  him." 

"Oh,  Douglas,  don't!     Don't  go  down!" 

"I  '11  have  to.  He  's  hurt,  or  he  would  n't  lie 
still  like  that.     I  can't  leave  him  there  all  alone." 

"But  I  'm  sure  it  's  Tony !" 

"What  if  it  is?  He  's  hurt,  and  there  's  noth- 
ing to  do  but  go  down  and  help  him." 

"But  he  may  not  really  be  much  hurt,  and  he 
might  hurt  you!" 

"Don't  worry— I  '11  be  all  right." 

"But  you  might  fall !" 

"Not  with  tennis-shoes.  Can  you  take  home 
the  guide-basket?" 

"Yes,  but  listen !  You  know  I  want  to  save 
him,  just  as  much  as  you  do !  But  why  can't  we 
hurry  down  and  send  out  guides  to  help  him  in- 
stead? You  can't  do  any  good.  You  can't  carry 
him  down  the  slides  all  by  yourself!" 

"Well,  I  can't  leave  him  there  alone,  anyhow. 
If  he  's  too  much  hurt  to  go  on  down,  I  '11  wig- 
wag up  to  you,  and  then  you  hurry  along  and 
send  the  guides  after  us." 

Obscured  by  the  bushes,  but  lying  directly  be- 
low them-,  was  the  top  slide,  that  almost  perpen- 
dicular wall,  and  Douglas  took  a  step  downward 
through  the  balsams.     Jean  caught  his  arm. 

"Douglas,  stop !  You  're  not  going  down  that 
way !" 

"Yes,  I  am.  It  's  the  quickest.  Don't  be  so 
scary.  I  '11  hang  on  to  the  bushes  along  the  edge, 
and  I  '11  be  all  right.  Good-by;  take  care  of 
yourself." 

"Good-by,  Douglas.  I  '11  wait  here,  and  then  if 
you  signal  I  '11  tear  down  and  get  the  guides." 

Jean  watched  him  plunge  in  among  the  bal- 
sams ;  then  she  turned.     In  the  distance  she  saw 
Carol   and   Cecily,   all  unconscious   of  what  had 
happened.     She  called  to  them. 
Vol.  XXXVI. -ii2. 


"Have  you  found  it?"  called  Cecily,  and  she 
and  Carol  came  up  on  a  run. 

"Tony  's  fallen  down  the  slides,  and  Douglas 
has  gone  after  him!"  was  Jean's  greeting. 

Carol  and  Cecily  rushed  to  look  over  the  preci- 
pice. "He  's  killed!"  cried  Cecily,  as  she  saw  the 
motionless  figure  below. 

"No,  he  's  not;  but  he  's  hurt,  and  Douglas  has 
started  down  right  over  the  slide  here  !  I  could  n't 
stop  him.     He  would  go  !" 

"Is  n't  that  just  like  a  boy,  to  choose  the  wild- 
est way  to  do  a  thing!"  exclaimed  Carol.  "Oh, 
dear,  I  hope  he  knows  what  he  's  about !  Where  's 
that  place  we  saw  the  top  slide  from?"  They 
hurried  to  a  spot  where  the  bushes  no  longer  hid 
the  slide  from  their  view,  and  saw  the  boy  cau- 
tiously descending  the  danger-path. 

"Oh,  look  !  That  man  's  moving !  He  's  sit- 
ting up  !"  cried  Jean,  suddenly,  looking  through 
the  field-glass.     She  handed  it  to  Carol. 

"Now  he  's  lying  down  again.  He  must  have 
broken  a  leg,"  said  Carol. 

By  this  time  Douglas  had  reached  the  end  of 
the  first  slide.  He  pushed  through  the  bushes  at 
its  foot  and  came  out  on  the  central  one.  The 
glass  passed  from  hand  to  hand  as  they  watched 
his  progress.  Without  a  misstep  he  reached  his 
goal,  and  they  saw  him  drop  down  by  the  man's 
side.  They  waited  for  him  to  wave  for  help,  but 
the  signal  did  not  come. 

"They  're  going  down !"  cried  Jean.  Without 
rising,  the  man  began  to  let  himself  down  slowly, 
Douglas  walking  at  his  side.  Hurt  or  not,  he 
was  able  to  make  his  way  downward,  and  the 
sure-footed  boy  kept  close  to  him.  They  disap- 
peared for  a  while  among  the  low  trees  and  boul- 
ders separating  the  slides.  But  Douglas  came  into 
view  again,  and  suddenly  the  man  was  standing 
erect  beside  him.  The  next  moment  only  one  was 
standing  there.  Douglas  had  fallen  backward 
and  was  plunging  down  over  the  cliff  to  the 
forest  at  its  base. 

"Tony  struck  him !  I  saw  him !  He  struck 
him !"  Carol's  voice  was  tense  and  strained,  and 
she  was  white  to  the  lips.  Looking  through  the 
field-glass,  she  had  seen  what  the  others  had  not, 
and  the  glass  had  almost  fallen  from  her  hands 
in  the  shock.  The  man  who  had  struck  the  blow 
she  no  longer  doubted  was  Tony  Harrel. 

"He  's  killed  him !  Oh,  Carol !  He  's  killed 
him !"  cried  Jean,  clinging  in  an  agony  to  the 
older  girl. 

"Oh,  Carol,  do  you  think  he  's  dead?"  asked 
Cecily,  trembling  and  awe-struck. 

"No,  no !"  answered  Carol.  "I  won't  think 
that !  But  he  must  be  fearfully  hurt.  There  's 
only  one  thing  to  do.     I  must  go  down  to  him." 
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"Oh,  Carol,  no!"  began  Cecily. 

"Yes,  I  must.  It  's  the  only  thing  to  do.  You 
and  Jean  must  go  home  as  fast  as  you  can,  and 
send  back  guides  to  help  us.  Can  you  find  your 
way  down  the  mountain  alone?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Cecily.  "But  you  must  n't  go 
down,  Carol.     You  '11  kill  yourself!     Oh,  don.'t!" 

"I  'm  going  with  you,  Carol!"  cried  Jean.  "Let 
Cecily  go  for  the  guides.  I  won't  let  you  go 
alone.     Tony  might  kill  you!" 

"No,  Jean,  you  must  not  go  with  me  !  If  Cec- 
ily goes  alone  she  may  lose  her  way,  or  fall,  and 
nobody  '11  know  what  's  happened  to  any  of  us; 
but  if  you  go  together  you  can  help  one  another." 

"No,  I  'm  going  down  to  Douglas,  too !  I  will 
go !     I  zvill!"  Jean  declared,  passionately. 

Carol  laid  her  hands  on  Jean's  shoulders,  and 
looked  into  the  wild,  frightened  eyes.  Her  girlish 
face  had  grown  stern  in  its  resolution,  and  Jean 
felt  the  power  of  that  steadfast  gaze.  "You  must 
obey  me !"  she  said.  "It  's  the  only  way  to  save 
his  life." 

"But  don't  go  down  those  frightful  slides, 
Carol !"  pleaded  Cecily.  "Can't  you  keep  in  the 
woods  all  the  way?  Tony  might  try  to  hurt  you!" 

"No,  he  won't.  There  's  not  the  slightest  dan- 
ger. He  would  n't  dare  to  touch  me !  I  'm  not 
one  bit  afraid  of  him." 

"Oh,  look!  look!"  exclaimed  Jean.  "There  he 
goes  now !" 

The  boulder  from  which  Douglas  had  fallen 
was  not  far  from  the  border  of  the  slide,  and  the 
man,  instead  of  continuing  the  descent  of  the 
cliff,  had  crawled  rapidly  among  the  rocks  and 
bushes  to  the  edge.  Now  they  saw  him  rise  up 
and  disappear  into  the  woods. 

"There  now!"  said  Carol.  "You  see  he  's  gone 
another  way.  I  'm  going  down  the  slides— if  a 
boy  can  do  it,  /  can !  I  '11  only  keep  in  the  woods 
till  I  get  to  the  middle,  slide;  then  I  sha'n't  meet 
him  at  all.  Now,  Jean,  give  in.  Every  moment 
we  waste  here  counts." 

"I  want  to  go  with  you !"  cried  Jean,  piteously. 
"Cecily  won't  be  hurt ;  she  '11  catch  up  with  the 
others.  But  you  're  my  sister;  if  you  're  killed, 
I  want  to  be  killed,  too !     Let  me  go  with  you  !" 

"Jean,  darling,"  said  Carol,  "don't  you  love  me 
enough  to  do  the  only  thing  that  will  help  me?  If 
you  want  to  save  me,  as  well  as  Douglas,  do  what 
I  say  and  get  the  guides." 

"Oh,  Jean,  do  come!"  Cecily  begged.  "We  've 
got  to  obey  orders." 

"Yes— I  will— I  '11  go  for  the  guides."  The 
words  came  hard,  but  Jean  had  yielded. 

"Now  then,"  said  Carol,  "we  have  n't  a  minute 
to  lose.  Give  me  your  handkerchiefs,  girls,— I 
must   have    something    for   bandages,— and   your 


ribbons,  your  belts,  your  neckties— anything  to 
bind."  While  she  spoke  she  was  examining  the 
contents  of  the  guide-basket.  "Here  's  Fraulein's 
cloak— that  's  good;  and  the  pail— I  '11  need  it 
for  water.  Douglas  said  there  was  a  brook  down 
there." 

"Take  my  sweater,  too,"  said  Jean. 

"And.  mine,"  said  Cecily. 

"Yes,  I  '11  tie  them  around  my  waist.  Put  the 
other  things  in  the  basket."  They  packed  the 
basket  with  lightning  haste  and  fastened  it  to  her 
shoulders.  "Now,  girls,"  she  said,  "don't  stop 
another  second !" 

"Carol,  go  slowly,"  begged  Jean.  "Don't  slip ! 
Be  careful!    For  my  sake!" 

"I  will.     Good-by !" 

Jean  and  Cecily  threw  one  look  at  Carol  start- 
ing fearlessly  on  her  way.  Then  they  darted 
over  the  mountain  top  to  the  trail.  Down  it  they 
ran  recklessly,  making  good  speed  at  first.  But 
the  running  and  jumping  over  roots  and  stones 
proved  too  much  for  one  of  Cecily's  overtaxed 
shoes.  The  sole  broke,  and  after  that  there  was 
no  more  hurrying.  Poor  Cecily  could  only  shuffle 
painfully  along,  and  they  lost  all  hope  of  over- 
taking the  others.  It  seemed  as  if  they  spent 
hours  and  hours  upon  that  trail,  and  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  base  of  the  mountain,  night 
appeared  to  have  fallen  already,  so  dark  were  the 
woods.  But  at  last  they  were  out  of  the  forest, 
and  on  the  road,  where  it  was  only  dusk.  A  long 
walk  was  still  before  them,  but  they  plodded  on 
bravely  until,  the  weary  pilgrimage  over,  they 
saw  the  lighted  windows  of  Chipmunk  Lodge. 
Mrs.  Brook,  Fraulein,  and  Eunice  were  on  the 
door-step,  anxiously  awaiting  them. 

"Children,  are  you  here  at  last?"  cried  Mrs. 
Brook. 

"Where  are  Carol  and  Douglas?"  asked  Frau- 
lein and  Eunice  together. 

"Don't  be  frightened,  Mother ;  we  had  to  come 
alone,"  Cecily  began,  as  they  stepped  into  the 
living-room. 

"Tony  knocked  Douglas  down  the  slides,  and 
Carol  's  gone  to  help  him,"  interrupted  Jean. 

"Stop,  Jean,  you  're  frightening  Mother !  Let 
me  tell,"  said  Cecily.  Betty,  Frances,  and  Stella 
had  sprung  from  the  fireside,  and  there  was  a 
confusion  erf  questioning. 

"Girls,  you  must  keep  quiet  till  Cecily  can  tell 
us  what  has  happened,"  said  Mrs.  Brook.  And 
calmed  by  her  mother's  comforting  presence,  Cec- 
ily told  the  story. 

Poor  Stella  knelt  on  the  hearth,  her  cold  hand 
locked  in  Jean's.  "It  was  Tony!"  she  suddenly 
burst  out.  "I  'm  sure  it  was !  I  saw  a  man  around 
here  last  night,  but  it  was  so  dark  I  could  n't  tell 
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who  it  was.  And  oh,  I  remember  I  told  Douglas 
I  hoped  he  would  n't  get  lost  on  those  Gothics  ! 
Tony  must  have  heard  me,  and  that  's  how  he 
knew  Douglas  was  going  up !" 

"These  children  must  have  their  supper  right 
away,"  said  Mrs.  Brook,  when  the  story  was 
ended.  "Bring  it  here,  and  let  them  have  it  by 
the  fire,  girls.     I  must  go  after  the  guides." 

"I  '11  go  with  you,"  said  Frances.  She  lighted 
a  lantern,  and  they  set  out  for  the  guides'  head- 
quarters, while  Fraulein  and  Eunice  hurried  down 
the  dark  hill  to  Court's  lodgings,  to  appeal  to 
him  for  help. 

Half  an  hour  later  Mrs.  Brook  and  Frances 
came  back  in  despair.  All  the  guides  were  out, 
and  no  tidings  had  as  yet  been  received.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  wait  for  Court.  And 
Mrs.  Brook  ordered  the  worn-out  girls  to  bed. 

"Let  me  stay  up !"  Stella  pleaded.  "I  could  n't 
sleep  !     And  there  's  nothing  else  I  can  do  to  help  !" 

Mrs.  Brook  looked  into  the  white,  imploring 
face.  "Yes,  Stella,"  she'  answered,  "you  may 
stay,  but  no  one  else." 

"I  '11  go  up-stairs,  but  I  can't  go  to  bed,"  said 
Jean.  "I  must  be  up  when  they  bring  Carol  and 
Douglas  back.  It  was  all  my  fault  for  losing  my 
watch  !"  She'  threw  herself  down  on  her  cot,  and 
tossed  about  in  her  misery. 

It  was  after  midnight  when  she  heard  the  door 
open  and  Court's  voice  saying,  "Here  we  are!" 


She  sprang  from  her  bed  in  sudden  hope  and 
dashed  down-stairs.  It  was  only  Fraulein  and 
Eunice  he  had  brought. 

"Aunt  Alice,  it  's  been  an  outrageous  delay!" 
he  said.  "But  we  're  only  just  back  from  our 
tramp.  We  're  all  ready  to  start  now,  though. 
I  'm  going  to  take  the  guide  we  had  to-day  and 
go  to  the  top  and  then  down  the  slides,  and  Clin- 
ton and  some  other  fellows  are  going  to  follow 
up  along  Rainbow  Brook  to  meet  us.  Give  me  a 
wrap  for  Carol.     We  've  got  everything  else." 

His  aunt  handed  him  her  own  heavy  cloak,  and 
some  luncheon  that  she  had  prepared. 

"Do  you  think  you  '11  save  them?"  asked  Jean. 

"Save  them?  Of  course!"  answered  Court. 
"Douglas  is  a  great  strapping  fellow,  he  can 
stand  anything !  And  Carol,  why,  I  'd  trust  her 
to  climb  the  Matterhorn !  Cheer  up,"  he  called 
back  as  he  went  out.  "We  '11  have  them  home 
before  you  know  it!" 

"We  must  all  go  to  bed  now,  and  get  what  rest 
we  can,"  said  Mrs.  Brook,  tenderly  kissing  the 
three  sad-faced   girls,  Eunice,  Jean,   and   Stella. 

There  was  nothing  to  wait  for  now.  Jean  went 
forlornly  up-stairs  again,  and  buried  her  face  in 
her  pillow.  Court's  words  had  cheered  her  only 
for  a  moment.  "It  was  all  my  carelessness!"  she 
sobbed,  in  a  passion  of  tears,  the  bitterest  she  had 
ever  shed.  "I  've  killed  Douglas,  and  I  've  killed 
my  Carol!    Oh,  Carol,  you  darling,  you  darling!" 


(To  be  continued.) 


IN   AFRICA.       SECRETARY   BIRD  ;     "MRS.    OSTRICH   IS   SORRY,    BUT    SHE  'S    NOT    AT    HOME. 


by  Robert   Melville   Baker 

"A  yarn  you  want?"  said  Captain  Bill, 

And  blinked  an  eye  at  us. 
"Well,  here  's  a  tale,  about  no  whale, 
But  a  wiggly  octopus. 
'T  was  when  I  was  the  captain  of 

The  good  ship  Sweet  Marie, 
As  smart  a  craft  from  fore  and  aft 
As  ever  you  did  see. 

'  'T  was  on  the  last  trip  homeward  bound, 

We  heard  an  awful  fuss, 
When,  in  a  net  for  fish  we  'd  set, 

We  ketched  an  octopus  ! 
Of  arms  it  had  just  eight,  my  lads, 

So  well  had  nature  done, 
While  in  its  head,  as  you  have  read, 

Of  eyes  it  had  but  one ! 

"The  crew  were  all  for  killing  it, 

But  I  sings  out,  'Not  yet; 
The  critter  's  queer,  but  it  's  my  idea 

To  keep  him  for  a  pet.' 
The  crew  did  then  turn  mutinous  dogs, 

And    vowed    with    one    accord 
That  not  a  man  was  there  who   'd   stand 

An  octopus  aboard. 


(Cap'n  Bill's  thrilling  yarn  of  pirate  days) 

"'All  hands  aloft!'     I  roared  to  them. 

T  '11  show  ye  I  command!' 
But  then  the  bloats  did  seize  the  boats, 

And  steered  'em  straight  for  land. 
Well,  there  was  I  left  high  and  dry, 

With  not  a  soul  aboard, 
No  sail  inlashed,  and  the  anchor  cast, 

In  fourteen  fathoms  moored  ! 

"Then  down  I  sat  upon  the  hatch, 

My  lot  could  not  be  wuss ; 
I  wished  the  gale   from  off  the  rail 

Would  blow  that  octopus. 
What  happened  then  is  strange  to  tell ; 

It  made  me  drop  my  chin : 
In   wriggling  swarms   the   critter's   arms 

Did  heave  the  anchor  in ! 

"A  feather  could  have  knocked  me  down, 

I  was  so  weak  and  pale, 
As  up  the  masts  its  arms  it  passed 

And  set  each  stitch  of  sail ! 
I  seized  the  wheel  and  laid  the  course ; 

The  wind  a-freshening  blew ; 
The  octopus,  I  found,  was  just 

As  good  as  any  crew  I 

"  'T  was  on  the  third  day,  starboard  tack, 

Some  fourteen  knots  the  clip, 
Off  in  the  haze  there  met  my  gaze 

A  rakish  pirate  ship ! 
I  saw  the  black  flag  at  her  mast, 

I  knew  my  time  had  come ; 
Without  a  crew,  what  could  I  do 

'Gainst  pirates   crazed  with  rum? 
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"'OFF  IN   THE   HAZE   THERE   MET   MY  GAZE 
A   RAKISH    PIRATE    SHIP!'" 

"  'T  was  then  the  octopus  I  saw, 

The  cunning,  artful  moke ! 
In  each  arm  tucked,  a  pipe  he  sucked, 

And  starboard  blew  the  smoke. 
He  coughed  and  puffed,  and  puffed  and  coughed-; 

'T  was  then  I  saw  the  trick : 
The  pirate  crew  could  get  no  view 

Of  us  through  smoke  so  thick ! 

"A-takin'  'vantage  of  the  same, 

I  steered  with  happy  thought, 
An'  chucklin'  well,  for  quite  a  spell, 

To  think  I  was  not  caught. 
But  I  had  laughed  too  soon,  my  lads, 

At  dodging  out  of  harm, 
For,  blast  my  eyes !  the  wind  it  dies 

And  settled  to  a  calm ! 


"Then,  as  I  feared,  the  smoke  it  cleared; 

The  pirates   saw  us  now ! 
I  knew  it  well  when  whizzing  fell 

A  shot  across  our  bow ! 
I  saw  the  villains  lower  boats 

And  row  'em  for  their  lives; 
Across  the  swell  with  arm  and  yell 

They  shook  their  glittering  knives ! 

"I  ain't  no  skeery  kind  of  man, 

Nor  am  I  over-brave  ; 
But  I  expected,  then  and  there, 

Naught   but  a   watery   grave. 
You  've  heard  about  tight  holes,  my  boys; 

Mine  could  n't  have  been  wuss, 
And  Davy  Jones  had  had  my  bones 

But  for  the  octopus ! 


'IN    EACH   ARM   TUCKED,  A   PIPE    HE    SUCKED, 
AND    STARBOARD    BLEW   THE    SMOKE.'  " 
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'ACROSS    THE    SWELL    WITH    ARM    AND    YELL 
THEY    SHOOK   THEIR    GLITTERING    KNIVES  !  ' 


"The  critter  had  a  cutlass  sharp 

A-swinging  from  each  arm; 
His  eye  it  gleamed  a  look  that  seemed 

To  bode  the  pirates  harm ! 
With  maddened  yells  the  cutthroats  came 

A-clambering  o'er  the  side, 
A  fearful  mob,  to  kill  and  rob, — 

All  villains  true  and  tried. 

"A  crowd  of  them  came  tumbling  aft, 

Ready  to  do  or  die ; 
But  as  they  rushed,  that  octopus 

With   all   his   arms   let   fly ! 
One  arm  whacked  here,  another  there, 

Against  a  score  or  so ; 
The  critter  chopped  and  never  stopped 

And  most  of  'em  laid  low. 


"But  few  were  left  of  all  the  crew, 

They  dove  into  the  main  ; 
With  outstretched  arms  the  octopus 

Just  drew  'em  up  again. 
Then  raising  high  his  mighty  arms 

That  gripped  each  pirate's  slack, 
He  'd  haul  the  dog  up  like  a  log 

And  then  just  throw  him  back ! 

"The  danger  passed,  we  steered  for  home, 

With  many  a  show  of  keel, 
And  when  below  to  sleep  I'd  go, 

The  critter  took  the  wheel. 
The  ship  was  saved  from  pirate  greed : 

It  was  an  awful  muss, 
But,  I  tell  you,  lads,  I  was  so  glad 

I  hugged  that  octopus!" 
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Grant  was  a  shy  boy,  very  sensitive  to  ridicule, 
and  the  story  of  his  "horse-trade,"  and  other  in- 
stances of  his  truthful,  guileless  candor,  caused 
him  to  shrink  more  and  more  within  himself— to 
close  his  lips  tight  upon  thoughts  and  fancies,  and 
to  live  an  inner  life  apart,  for  fear  of  being  laughed 
at.  Some  of  the  village  people  thought  him  stupid. 
Others  said  that  he  was  growing  like  his  mother. 
She  was  a  rare  woman,  much  beloved  by  young 
and  old — of  strong,  steady  character,  very  quiet, 
very  reserved,  very  even-tempered,  very  patient 
—the  kind  of  woman  to  whom  people  brought 
their  troubles,  but  who  gave  no  confidences  in  re- 
turn. She  seldom  laughed,  and  never  complained. 
Her  son  has  recorded  that  he  never  saw  her  shed 
a  tear.  The  people  who  did  not  like  Jesse  Grant 
declared  roundly  that  "Lyssus  got  his  sense  from 
his  mother." 

Hannah  Grant  was,  indeed,  a  very  sensible 
woman,  and,  although  deeply  religious,  not  at 
all  severe.  Both  she  and  her  husband  were 
quite  willing  that  their  children  should  have 
the  pleasures  as  well  as  the  tasks  of  childhood, 
and  in  compensation  for  all  the  work  he  had 
to  do,  Grant  tells  us  that  they  made  "no  ob- 
jection to  rational  amusements,  such  as  fishing, 
going  to  the  creek  a  mile  away  to  swim  in  sum- 
mer, .  .  .  visiting  my  grandparents  in  the  ad- 
joining county,  .  .  .  skating  on  the  ice  in  winter, 
or  taking  a  horse  and  sleigh  when  there  was  snow 
upon  the  ground."  Theirs  seems  to  have  been  a 
wholesome  family  life,  with  much  quiet  affection, 
though  it  was  not  the  habit  of  either  parents  or 
children  to  show  it  openly:  Ulysses  had  a  great 
deal  of  liberty.  Certain  tasks  had  to  be  done,  but 
if  one  of  these  happened  to  be  distasteful  to  him, 
and  he  could  get  a  substitute  to  perform  it  for 
him,  no  objection  was  made.  In  the  matter  of 
horses,  after  that  early  trade  had  taught  him  to 
be  more  wary,  he  was  allowed  to  have  his  own 
way,  caring  for  them  and  trading  them  as  suited 
his  fancy.  Being  a  trustworthy  lad,  and  so  very 
expert  a  driver,  his  father  did  not  hesitate  to  send 


him  long  distances  on  errands.  In  this  way  he 
visited  Cincinnati  several  times,  and  Louisville 
once;  and  when  a  neighbor's  family  was  moving 
away  from  Georgetown,  he  drove  them  and  their 
belongings  to  Chillicothe,  seventy-five  miles 
away.  He  was  probably  the  most  traveled  boy  in 
Georgetown,  and  these  journeys  were  also  an 
education,  not  only  in  knowledge  of  the  country 
which  they  gave  him,  but  in  self-reliance,  and 
readiness  to  meet  unforeseen  emergencies. 

Sometimes  his  love  of  horses  led  him  into 
serious  scrapes,  but  his  perseverance  and  in- 
genuity usually  got  him  safely  out  of  them.  On 
his  way  home  from  Chillicothe  he  traded  one 
horse  of  the  team  he  was  driving  for  a  saddle- 
horse  that  had  never  been  in  harness,  and  started 
on  sedately  enough,  until  a  barking  dog  fright- 
ened the  untrained  animal  into  a  paroxysm  of 
running  and  kicking  that  threatened  ruin  to  the 
carriage  and  everything  in  its  neighborhood,  and 
caused  the  man  who  was  riding  with  him  to  desert 
and  take  refuge  in  the  slow-moving  stage.  Left 
alone,  Ulysses  tried  all  the  arts  in  his  power  to 
quiet  the  animal,  but  to  no  purpose.  Every  time 
he  started  it  was  in  a  series  of  leaps  and  kicks. 
The  lad  was  in  a  quandary.  If  he  could  only 
reach  Maysville,  where  his  prosperous  Uncle 
Peter  lived,  he  knew  he  could  borrow  another 
horse  and  get  safely  home,  but  Maysville  was 
more  than  a  day's  journey  away.  The  problem 
was  serious,  and  the  outlook  not  bright,  but  he 
stuck  to  it,  without  a  thought  of  giving  up,  just 
as  he  won  his  battles  in  later  years,  and  finally,  by 
tying  his  bandana  handkerchief  over  the  fright- 
ened animal's  eye,  and  leading  him  step  by  step, 
brought  him  safely  into  his  uncle's  town. 

Grant  was,  in  short,  very  like  other  lads  of  his 
years.  He  preferred  horses  to  books,  and  liked 
play  better  than  work.  He  was  a  slow,  plodding, 
dependable  sort  of  boy,  not  brilliant,  but  far  from 
stupid,  as  some  of  his  neighbors  charged.  He 
excelled  in  nothing  but  his  horsemanship.  He  was 
unusually  silent,  but  it  was  from  sensitiveness, 
and  not  from  indifference.  He  was  manly,  prac- 
tical, and  obedient,  and  as  honest  as  the  day  is 
long,— the  kind  of  lad  his  mates  and  the  grown- 
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ups  poked  fun  at,  and  then  relied  upon  to  do  the 
things  that  they  either  would  not  or  could  not  do 
themselves.  Even  at  that  early  day  he  showed 
the  qualities  that  were  to  make  and  mar  his  for- 
tunes in  after  life. 

The  one  cloud  that  darkened  his  horizon  as  he 
grew  older  was  the  dread  that  before  long  he 
would  be  required  to  take  his  place  in  the  tannery. 
He  hated  the  place  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 
Already  he  had  to  grind  oak  bark  to  be  used  in 
turning  the  skins  into  leather.  That  was  bad 
enough,  wearisome  for  the  muscles  and  tiresome 
for  the  mind,  for  the  hopper-like  mill  stood  under 
a  shed  where  nothing  was  to  be  seen  except  the 
poor  horse  walking  dismally  round  and  round. 
Whenever  he  could  do  so  he  hired  some  other  boy 
to  grind  for  him,  and  escaped  to  the  more  con- 
genial task  of  hauling  the  bark  from  the  forest ; 
but  even  the  mill  was  Paradise  compared  with  the 
beam-room,  where  the  fresh  new  skins  were 
stretched  and  scraped,  a  place  of  nauseating  odors 
and  reeking  hides,  that  made  him  sick,  body  and 
soul. 

His  father  said  nothing.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
notice  how  the  boy  manceuvered  to  keep  away 
from  the  evil-smelling  place.  Then  came  the 
respite  of  the  winter  in  Maysville  at  school.  Fi- 
nally, when  he  was  sixteen,  the  blow  fell.  His 
father  was  short  of  help,  and  Ulysses  was  called 
to  the  beam-room.  He  responded  at  once,  but 
reluctantly  enough.  As  they  walked  together 
toward  the  tannery  he  told  his  father  that  he 
would  never  follow  that  trade.  He  would  work 
at  it  until  he  was  twenty-one,  but  never  a  day 
after  he  became  his  own  master.  The  lad  might 
have  saved  himself  those  years  of  needless  dread. 
Jesse  Grant  was  reasonable,  even  lenient  where 
his  eldest  son  was  concerned.  Probably  he  had 
not  known  until  that  moment  how  heartily  the 
silent,  obedient  boy  disliked  the  tannery.  He 
answered  kindly  that  he  did  not  wish  him  to  work 
at  any  trade  that  he  had  no  intention  of  follow- 
ing, and  asked  what  he  would  like  to  do. 

To  this  Ulysses  had  no  ready  answer.  He 
would  be  a  farmer,  he  said,  or  a  down-river 
trader,  or  "get  an  education" — this  latter  some- 
what vague  proposal  being  thrown  in  very  likely 
to  appease  his  father,  whose  respect  for  learning 
was  one  of  his  strongest  traits.  "Getting  an  edu- 
cation" seemed  to  the  boy,  modestly  distrustful 
of  his  own  abilities,  a  very  unattainable  thing,  but 
it  was  the  only  part  of  his  proposal  that  appealed 
to  the  older  man.  Being  a  farmer  was  all  very 
well,  but  the  land  that  Jesse  Grant  had  cultivated 
in  past  years  was  now  rented  to  some  one  else.  A 
down-river  trader  he  certainly  did  not  want  his 
son  to  be.     An  education  was  really  the  goal  of 


his  ambition  for  the  boy,  who  had  heretofore 
shown  little  interest  in  acquiring  it.  If  he  was 
waking  up  to  a  desire  for  it,  something  must  be 
done.  Times  were  hard  enough,  and  an  education 
was  an  expensive  luxury.  The  father  thought 
longingly  of  West  Point.  Four  boys  had  gone  to 
the  Military  Academy  from  Georgetown,  and  had 
done  well.  He  asked  Ulysses  how  he  would  like 
that,  and  Ulysses,  thinking  it  a  glittering  day- 
dream, and  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  there 
was  no  vacancy,  answered  promptly :  "First-rate." 

Nothing  more  was  said.  That  autumn  Ulysses 
went  to  Ripley,  Ohio,  for  another  session  with  the 
well-remembered  arithmetic,  and  spiritless  repeti- 
tion of  "A  noun  is  the  name  of  a  thing."  The 
mind  of  Jesse  Grant  meanwhile  ran  on  West 
Point.  Bartlett  Bailey,  the  boy  neighbor  who  had 
the  appointment,  had  failed  once,  and  left  the 
Academy  to  be  tutored  in  a  private  school.  Then 
he  was  reappointed,  but  before  the  next  examina- 
tion was  dismissed.  His  father,  disappointed  and 
unforgiving,  forbade  him  to  return  home.  No- 
body in  town  knew  of  the  little  domestic  tragedy 
—only  the  boy's  mother  had  come  to  Mrs.  Grant 
for  sympathy  in  her  son's  disgrace  and  his  father's 
hard-heartedness. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  ready-made  to  Jesse's 
hand,  but  pride  stepped  in.  The  congressman 
who  had  the  power  of  appointing  young  Bailey's 
successor  was  Thomas  L.  Hamer,  an  old  friend 
with  whom  Jesse  Grant  had  quarreled.  Both  re- 
gretted the  misunderstanding,  but  neither  would 
take  the  first  step  toward  reconciliation.  Even 
with  his  son's  welfare  at  heart  Jesse  Grant  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  write  to  him.  Instead,  he 
applied  to  the  War  Department  through  one  of 
Ohio's  senators.  The  Department  answered  that 
Mr.  Hamer's  consent  would  be  necessary,  where- 
upon Jesse  pocketed  his  pride  and  sent  the  con- 
gressman a  polite  note.  Mr.  Hamer,  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  end  the  quarrel,  made  the  appoint- 
ment. Thus  the  very  beginning  of  Ulysses'  mili- 
tary career  was  to  bring  about  peace. 

The  boy  most  interested  of  course  knew  noth- 
ing about  all  this.  While  he  was  at  home  for  the 
Christmas  holidays  his  father  received  a  letter. 
After  reading  it  he  turned  to  his  son. 

"Ulysses,  I  believe  you  are  going  to  receive  the 
appointment !" 

"What  appointment?" 

"To  West  Point.    I  have  applied  for  it." 

The  world  whirled  about  him.  He  thought  of 
all  one  had  to  know  to  enter  the  Military  Acad- 
emy ;  of  the  very  little  he  had  learned ;  of  the 
ignominy  of  failure;  of  the  jeers  of  his  comrades 
if  he  should  be  rejected;  of  the  embarrassment  of 
meeting  Bartlett  Bailey  if  he  passed. 
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"But,"  he  stammered,  "I  won't  go." 

"I  think  you  will,"  his  father  answered;  and 
Ulysses,  noting  his  determined  expression  and 
firmly  set  jaw,  hurriedly  concluded,  if  that  were 
the  case,  that  he  thought  so  too. 

Then  followed  months  of  preparation,  — a  sea- 
son of  inward  shrinking  and  keen  anticipation. 
He  wanted,  yet  he  did  not  want,  to  go.  The 
neighbors  openly  scoffed  at  the  appointment. 
"Why  could  n't  they  appoint  a  boy  who  would  be 
a  credit  to  the  district?"  they  asked. 

In  truth,  Grant  was  the  most  unmartial  of  boys. 
He  cared  little  for  guns,  hated  to  see  things  killed, 
was  slow  of  speech,  sluggish  of  movement,  unam- 
bitious in  his  studies.  He  could  wrestle  fairly 
well— when  he  had  to— and  he  sometimes  fished; 
but  these  did  not  seem  sufficient  qualifications. 
Even  the  military  exploits  of  his  grandfather 
Noah,  and  the  two  family  heroes  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War  failed  to  rouse  his  enthusiasm. 
It  seemed  a  pity  to  waste  a  West  Point  education 
on  him. 

But  he  did  want  to  see  the  world.  West  Point 
was  very  far  away.  A  journey  thither  would 
give  him  a  chance  to  see  the  two  largest  cities 
of  the  United  States,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
When  he  thought  of  what  lay  beyond  them,  he 
hoped  that  kindly  Fate  would  arrange  a  steam- 
boat collision,  or  a  railroad  accident,  or  some 
other  honorable  means  of  delaying  the  ordeal. 

Finally  the  day  of  departure  came.  There  was 
no  undue  emotion  in  the  family  leave-taking. 
Hannah  Grant  bade  him  good-by  in  her  usual 
self-repressed  manner,  and  the  others  were  equally 
composed.  When  Mrs.  Bailey  came  running  out 
of  her  house  with  a  kiss  and  a  tearful  God-speed, 
he  looked  at  her  in  wonder.  "Why,"  he  said, 
"you  must  be  sorry  I  am  going !  My  mother  did 
not  cry." 

He  took  passage  on  a  steamer  at  Ripley  for 
Pittsburg,  about  the  middle  of  May,  1839.  West- 
ern boats  in  those  days  did  not  make  schedule 
time,  but  obligingly  stopped  as  often  and  long  for 
freight  and  passengers  as  occasion  required.  This 
time  there  were  no  delays,  and  he  made  a  quick 
trip  of  three  days.  From  Pittsburg  he  went  by 
canal  to  Harrisburg— partly  because  the  canal- 
boat  was  slower  than  the  stage,  and  partly  be- 
cause it  would  afford  a  better  view  of  the  scenery. 
From  Harrisburg  to  Philadelphia  he  had  his  first 
thrilling  experience  of  a  railroad,  which  flew 
along  at  the  astonishing  rate  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  and  seemed  to  fairly  annihilate 
space.  He  stayed  in  Philadelphia  five  days,  wan- 
dering about  in  his  countrified  ill-fitting  clothes, 
seeing  the  sights ;  and  was  reprimanded,  when  his 
parents  heard  of  it,  for  unseemly  idling.  His  stay 
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in  New  York  was  shorter,  but  he  got  a  good  idea 
of  the  city ;  and  Fate  not  having  arranged  a  con- 
venient accident,  he  reported  to  the  authorities  at 
West  Point  on  the  30th  or  31st  of  May.  Two 
weeks  later,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  passed  the 
simple  preliminary  examination  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, spelling,  and  arithmetic,  and  was  enrolled  as 
a  cadet.  He  wrote  his  name  in  the  Adjutant's 
book  "Ulysses  Hiram  Grant,"  having  made  up  his 
mind  before  leaving  home  that  his  initials,  writ- 
ten the  other  way,  H.  U.  G,  would  subject  him  to 
teasing  and  ridicule  from  his  fellow-students. 
Congressman  Hamer,  in  asking  for  his  appoint- 
ment, had,  however,  given  it  as  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
knowing  his  mother's  maiden  name  to  be  Simp- 
son, and  evidently  confusing  the  names  of  two  of 
her  sons.  Ulysses  asked  to  have  the  mistake  cor- 
rected, but  in  vain.     It  stood  Ulysses   S.   in  the 
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CADET    GRANT'S   SIGNATURE,   AS    "  U.  H.  GRANT,       IN    AN 
AUTOGRAPH   ALBUM   SIGNED   BY  WEST   POINT   MEN. 

record,  and  of  course  the  record  was  right.  The 
fact  that  a  boy  might  be  expected  to  know  his  own 
name  had  no  weight,  over  against  official  red  tape. 
As  U.  S.  Grant  it  was  posted  with  the  names  of 
other  new-comers,  and  U.  S.  Grant  it  remained  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  A  group  of  first-class  men, 
reading  the  list,  began  amusing  themselves  with 
the  initials.  "U.  S.,"  they  read,— "United  States 
Grant— Uncle  Sam  Grant  — Sam  Grant";  and 
Sam  Grant  he  was  at  the  Academy  from  that 
hour. 

He  was  at  that  time  a  short,  unimpressive 
youth,  less  than  five  feet,  two  inches  tall.  The 
required  height  for  entering  the  army  is  five  feet. 
It  is  a  little  startling  to  reflect  that  the  difference 
of  an  inch  and  a  fraction  in  this  boy's  height 
might  have  changed  the  whole  history  of  the 
United  States. 
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Shy  and  silent,  new  to  all  the  thousand  and  one 
customs  and  traditions  of  the  famous  war  college, 
he  was  given  the  Book  of  Regulations  and  sent  to 
report  to  the  cadet  officers.  Being  a  "plebe"  — 
that  lowest  of  created  animals  in  the  eyes  of  up- 
per classmen — he  became  at  once  a  fair  target  for 
all  the  gibes  and  practical  jokes  and  petty  tor- 
ments that  lively  boys,  under  military  rule  or  out 
of  it,  contrive  to  inflict  upon  their  fellows. 

After  his  first  ordeal  with  the  cadet  corporals 
he  was  given  his  meager  outfit,  — two  blankets,  a 
pillow,  a  chair,  a  water-pail,  a  broom,  washbowl, 
looking-glass,  candlestick,  and  cocoanut  dipper,— 
and  made  to  carry  them,  amid  the  jeers  of  all  the 
cadets  he  met,  past  the  officers'  quarters  to  a  dis- 
mal room  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  old  North  Bar- 
racks, a  building  long  since  destroyed,  where  his 
future  room-mates  gave  him  further  ungentle 
instruction  in  what  to  do  with  them. 

Thus  he  began  his  four  years'  course  a  course 
which  seemed  to  embrace  a  little  of  everything 
from  scrubbing  floors  to  differential  calculus,  and 
which  he  was  expected  to  master,  so  far  as  he 
could  judge  from  that  first  day's  experience,  with 
the  aid  of  sarcasm  and  ridicule  administered  by 
his  fellow-students. 

The  lawful  discipline  and  restraints  of  the 
place  were  quite  enough  to  bewilder  a  boy  fresh 
from  the  care-free,  go-as-you-please  control  of 
Jesse  Grant.  At  home,  if  he  got  a  substitute  to 
do  one  piece  of  work,  he  was  quite  at  liberty  to 
take  up  another.  Here  all  was  military  obedience 
and  precision.  There  were  regulations  for  walk- 
ing, for  standing,  for  talking;  hours  for  this  and 
"calls"  for  that;  drums  to  beat  him  to  dinner,  to 


drill,  and  to  bed.  No  hour  was  free  from  some 
strange  and  unaccustomed  duty.  Even  his  uni- 
form, tight  to  bursting,  seemed  made  with  a 
special  view  to  keeping  his  body  as  uncomfortable 
as  his  mind ;  and  any  failure  to  live  up  to  these 
many  and  unfamiliar  requirements  was  visited 
with  plenteous  demerit  marks,  and  the  haunting 
specter  of  final  disgrace.  Added  to  all  these  le- 
gitimate tortures  was  the  abuse  and  sly  deviltry 
that  went  on  behind  the  backs  of  the  authorities. 
Grant  got  his  share,  though  not  as  much  as  some 
of  his  comrades.  The  quiet  reticence  that  hid  his 
true  feelings  made  it  poor  sport  to  tease  him.  He 
was  small,  too.  It  was  not  much  fun  to  torment  a 
fellow  scarcely  tall  enough  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Academy— and  even  then  there  was  something  in 
his  clear,  gray-blue  eye  that  commanded  respect. 
Of  course  he  was  homesick.  "A  military  life 
had  no  charms  for  me,"  he  wrote  long  afterward. 
"I  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  staying  in  the 
army,  even  if  I  should  be  graduated,  which  I  did 
not  expect."  But  he  put  the  best  face  upon  it. 
He  was  there ;  he  meant  to  stay  and  graduate  if 
he  could ;  and  already  the  beauty  of  West  Point 
was  exercising  its  charm.  He  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  his  cousin  describing  the  Academy  and  his 
life.  "I  do  love  the  place,"  he  said.  "It  seems 
as  though  I  could  live  here  forever  if  my  friends 
would  only  come  too."  The  historic  memories  of 
the  spot  appealed  to  him,  coming  from  a  country 
too  new  to  be  burdened  with  tradition ;  and  the 
procession  of  great  men  that  came  and  went,— the 
President  of  the  United  States,  generals,  cabinet 
ministers,  and  famous  writers,— filled  his  imagi- 
nation with  lively  pictures  of  the  outside  world. 


RIVALS 

BY  VIRGINIA  B.  CHASE 

Oh,  Mister  Peacock,  hide  your  face 

And  put  your  pride  away, 
For  other  folk  as  gay  as  you 

Are  walking  out  to-day! 

One  with  fallals  and  furbelows, 

A  haughty  air  assumes; 
The  other  spreads  her  skirts  and  makes 

A  curtsey  to  your  plumes. 

Oh,  Mister  Peacock,  hide  your  face 

And  put  your  pride  away, 
For  other  folk  as  gay  as  you 

Are  walking  out  to-day! 


'A  CURTSEY  TO  YOUR  PLUMES. 


OLD  FABLES  BROUGHT  UP  TO  DATE 

{Just  for  fun,  and  with  apologies  to  s£so/) 

THE  FOX  AND  THE  GRAPES 


THE    OLD-TIME    FABLE 

A  famished  fox  saw  some 
clusters  of  ripe  black  grapes 
hanging  from  a  trellised 
vine.  He  resorted  to  many 
wise  tricks  to  get  at  them,  but 
wearied  himself  in  vain,  for 
he  could  not  reach  them.  At 
last  he  turned  away,  be- 
guiling himself  of  his  dis- 
appointment by  saying,  "The 
grapes  are  sour,  and  not  ripe 
as  I  thought."' 

MORAL 

Revile    not    things    beyond 
your  reach. 

THE     FABLE     BROUGHT     UP     TO 
DATE 

A  cunning  fox  saw  some 
clusters  of  grapes  hanging 
from  a  trellised  vine.  "Those 
grapes  are  sweet,"  thought 
Reynard,  "and  though  they 
are  a  little  high,  I  'm  bound 
to   have    them." 

Providing  himself  with  a 
balloon  that  a  careless  aero- 
naut had  left  unhitched,  and 
borrowing  a  basket  and  a 
pair  of  shears  from  a  sleep- 
ing gardener,  he  inflated  the  balloon  at  a  near-by  gas-house,  and  ascended  into  the  air.  He  soon  arrived 
at  the  vine,  which  he  did  not  leave  until  he  had  plucked  every  grape.  "There  was  not  a  sour  grape  on 
the  vine,"  said  Reynard.  —  Moral:  Fly  for  those  things  beyond  your  reach. 

C.  J.  Budd. 


A  SUMMER  STORM 

BY  JOHN   LEA 


See,  see  !  the  clouds  are  bringing  showers ! 

And  watch  the  bending  trees ! 
Among  the  tender  garden  flowers, 

There  blows  a  chilly  breeze. 
The  paths  are  wet,  the  world  is  drear, 

The  sun  no  longer  glows; 
And  oh,  how  sad  and  cold  appear 

The  raindrops  on  the  rose  ! 


The  storm  is  rising  dark  and  loud ! 

Oh,  what  a  mournful  sky! 
And  see,  in  what  a  frightened  crowd 

The  leaves  go  whirling  by  ! 
Yet  far  o'er  yonder  distant  hills 

The  storm  is  rent  in  twain, — 
And  now  a  golden  splendor  fills 

The  rose's  cup  of  rain  ! 
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CAPTAIN  CHUB 


BY  RALPH   HENRY  BARBOUR 


Chapter   XIX 

"gasolene  and  supplies" 

Chub  crossed  the  porch  and  tapped  with  the 
iron  knocker,  while  the  rest  waited  and  watched 
on  the  other  side  of  the  empty  street.  After  a 
while  he  tapped  again,  and  after  a  longer  while 
the  door  opened  and  the  same  old  lady  peered 
out,  her  spectacles  astride  the  tip  of  her  nose. 
Harry  and  Roy  and  Dick  saw  the  conversation 
begin,  saw  the  old  lady  lean  forward  and  place 
a  hand  behind  one  ear,  and  saw  Chub  nerve  him- 
self for  a  new  effort.  After  that  they  heard 
every  word  beautifully. 

"I  called  for  the  key  of  the  store,"  said  Chub, 
loudly. 

"Nothing  to-day,"  replied  the  old  lady,  start- 
ing to  close  the  door.  Chub  deftly  introduced 
one  knee  between  the  door  and  the  frame. 

"You  don't  understand !  I  want  the  key  of  the 
store !"  He  pointed  across  the  street.  "Mrs. 
Peel's  store !" 

The  old  lady  shaded  her  eyes  and  peered  across 
at  the  waiting  group. 

"Feels  sore,  does  he?  Which  one  is  it? 
How  'd  he  do  it?" 

"He  did  n't !  I  mean—  Look  here,  ma'am,  I 
want  the  key  we  left  here  last  night !  The  key ! 
Key!" 

"Key?"  asked  the  old  lady,  mildly. 

"Yes  'm."  They  could  almost  hear  Chi;b's  sigh 
of  relief.  "We  're  going  to  open  the  5  .  Mrs. 
Peel's  niece  did  n't  come." 

"You  want  the  key?" 

"Yes  'm,  please." 

"Are  you  the  gentleman  who  left  it  here?" 

"Yes   'm." 

"What  say?" 

"Yes,  ma'am!" 

"Well,  don't  yell  so.  I  'm  a  little  deaf,  but  I 
don't  have  to   be   yelled  at,   young  man." 

"No  'm." 

"Eh?     What  say?" 

"It  's  a  nice  day!"  bawled  Chub,  desperately. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  'm  a-going  for  it.  Ain't  any  sense 
being  so  impatient.  Sit  down  and  wait  a  minute. 
I  don't  remember  just  where  I  put  it." 

Chub  retired  to  the  railing  and  wiped  his  brow, 
while  the  old  lady  carefully  closed  and  locked  the 
door.  Across  the  street  the  others  were  strug- 
gling with  their  laughter. 

"Did  you  make  her  hear?"  asked  Dick,  softly. 


Chub  made  a  gesture  of  despair  and  felt  his 
throat  gingerly.  Presently  the  door  opened  again 
and  the  old  lady  held  out  the  key. 

"When  's  she  coming  back?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Chub.  "I  have  n't 
heard." 

"Third?  Not  till  then?  You  going  to  keep 
store  for  her?" 

"Just  for  to-day,  I  guess,"  answered  Chub, 
wearily. 

"Eh?  I  can't  hear  you.  You  don't  talk  plain. 
She  ain't  sold  out,  has  she  ?" 

"No,  ma'am,  she  has  n't!"  shouted  Chub.  Then 
he  plunged  across  the  porch  and  made  his  escape. 
The  old  lady  remained  at  her  front  door,  watch- 
ing and  muttering,  long  after  they  had  opened 
the  store  and  disappeared  inside. 

"Here  're  a  couple  of  letters,"  said  Dick,  as 
Chub  raised  the  window-curtains.  They  were 
lying  on  the  floor  just  over  the  threshold,  and  he 
picked  them  up  and  examined  them.  "One  for 
Miss  Jennie  Frost  and  one  for  Mrs.  Amanda 
Peel.  Strange  I  did  n't  get  anything." 

He  handed  them  to  Harry,  and  she  looked  them 
over  critically. 

"This  one  's  from  Mrs.  Peel  to  her  niece,"  she 
said.  "And  the  other — Chub,  where  did  she  say 
Jennie  lived?" 

"Myers,  or  something  like  that.     Why?" 

"Because  this  other  letter  is  postmarked  Myers. 
It  just  means,  I  suppose,  that  Jennie  can't  come." 

"Probably." 

"I  wish  we  could  open  the  other  letter,  the  one 
from  Mrs.  Peel,  and  see  when  she  's  coming 
back." 

"Yes,  but  of  course  we  can't,"  said  Roy.  "Be- 
sides, what  does  it  matter?" 

"Well,  it  seems  too  bad  to  have  the  store  shut 
up,  does  n't  it  ?  I  'm  sure  Mrs.  Peel  needs  money 
badly.     I  '11  put  these  letters  in  the  cash  drawer." 

"Come  and  look  at  the  pocket-knives,  Roy," 
called  Dick.  "I  'm  going  to  have  one.  There  's 
a   dandy   here   for   seventy-five   cents.     Look." 

"Oh,  do  buy  one,  Dick,"  called  Harry.  "We 
ought  all  to  buy  something  and  help  her  out.  I  've 
got  fifty  cents,  and  I  'm  going  to  see  what  I 
want." 

Eventually  Harry  proudly  added  the  following 
items  to  her  record  of  sales: 


One  Pocket-knife 75 

One  "  75 
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One  pair  Canvas  Shoes 60 

One  yard  Blue  Ribbon        08 

One  package  of  Raisins 15 

1/l  pound  Crackers 08 

%       "      Cheese 10 


"  'I    CALLED    FOR    THE    KEV    OF    THE    STORE,'  SAID    CHUB,   LOUDLY 


Harry  frowned  and  figured  for  a  while  and 
then  announced  exultantly  that  they  had  already 
sold  two  dollars  and  sixty-three  cents'  worth  of 
goods.     "Is  n't  that  fine?"  she  asked. 

"The  old  lady  has  n't  sold  that  much  before  in 
a  week,"  said  Chub.  "Who  wants  some  crackers 
and  cheese?  Or  some  raisins?  The  cheese  is 
fine,  but  the  crackers  are  a  bit  stale,  I  'm  afraid." 


They  perched  themselves  on  the  counter  and 
partook  of  Chub's  hospitality,  Dick  suggesting 
craftily  that  if  they  all  ate  as  much  as  they  could 
now  it  would  n't  be  necessary  to  prepare  so  much 
supper  when  they  went  back 
to  camp. 

"And  there  's  something 
in  that,  too,"  Dick  con- 
tinued, "for  our  stores  are 
getting  pretty  low.  We  '11 
have  to  have  some  fresh 
meat  about  to-morrow,  and 
some  eggs,  and  — let  me  see; 
what  else  was  it  I  thought 
of?  I  know ;  kerosene.  And 
the  ice-chest  has  been  empty 
for  nearly  a  week." 

"Oh,  we  don't  need  ice," 
said  Chub. 

"We  do  in  this  sort  of 
weather  if  we  're  going  to 
keep  meat  fresh.  And  I  'd 
like  mighty  well  to  see  a 
little  fresh  milk  and  not 
have  to  use  that  canned 
stuff.  And  we  're  about  out 
of  that,  too." 

"We  can  get  condensed 
milk  here,"  said  Roy.  "I  saw 
some  over  there  on  that 
shelf." 

"Oh,  let  's !"  said  Harry. 
"I  tell  you  what,"  Chub 
said.  "To-night  we  '11  look 
over  the  boat  and  make  a 
list  of  what  we  need.  Then 
if  we  can  get  any  of  the 
things  here  we  '11  do  it. 
What  do  you  say?" 

"Good  scheme,"  replied 
Roy.  "It  '11  put  some  money 
in  Mrs.  Peel's  pocket." 

They  were  still  discussing 
it  when  there  was  the  sound 
of  a  wagon  stopping  in 
front  of  the  store.  The  ar- 
rivals proved  to  be  a  farmer 
and  his  wife,  and  for  the 
next  quarter  of  an  hour  all 
The  farmer  wanted  axle- 
grease,  horse  liniment,  five  pounds  of  red  ocher, 
five  gallons  of  kerosene,  a  bag  of  flour,  and  ten 
pounds  of  sugar.  While  the  boys  were  hunting 
these  things  up,  Harry  was  following  the 
farmer's  wife  around  from  one  show-case  to 
another,  explaining  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Peel  and 
exhibiting  goods. 


hands    were    busy. 
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"Well,  now,  I  call  it  right  down  kind  of  you 
young  folks  to  keep  store  for  her,"  declared  the 
woman.  "I  hope  her  sister  ain't  very  sick,  but 
she  did  n't  look  real  strong  when  she  was  here 
awhile  back.  How  much  is 
that  wide  yellow  ribbon?" 

"Fifteen  cents  a  yard," 
replied  Harry,  promptly, 
having  thoroughly  investi- 
gated the  contents  of  the 
ribbon  case  and  the  prices 
earlier  in  the  afternoon. 

"My,  ain't  that  a  lot? 
Still,  I  always  was  partial 
to  yellow ;  it  seems  so  sort 
of  cheerful,  don't  it?  You 
can  cut  me  a  yard  and  a 
quarter,  I  guess.  And  I 
want  a  dozen  sheets  of  writ- 
ing-paper, the  kind  that  's 
ruled,  you  know,  and  a 
package  of  envelopes  to 
fit." 

When  the  customers  de- 
parted, Harry  reckoned  up 
the  sales  and  announced 
gleefully  that  four  dollars 
and  twelve  cents  had  been 
added  to  the  treasury. 

"I  have  n't  had  so  much 
fun  since  I  had  the  measles," 
said  Chub.  "Did  you  ob- 
serve the  artistic  way  in 
which  I  did  up  that  bundle  ?" 

"And  did  you  see  me 
handle  the  sugar-scoop?" 
asked  Dick.  "I  believe  I 
was  cut  out  for  a  store- 
keeper,  fellows." 

"We  '11  have  to  order 
some  more  kerosene  soon," 
remarked  Roy.  "I  pumped 
the  tank  almost  dry  filling 
the  old  farmer's  can  for 
him.  Where  do  we  buy  our 
kerosene?" 

"Standard  Oil  Company," 
answered    Chub,    promptly. 
"I  '11    drop    a   note    to    Mr. 
Rockefeller    this    evening, 
keeps  gasolene  for?" 

"Maybe  for  automobiles,"  suggested  Harry. 

"I  don't  believe  an  automobile  ever  stopped  in 
this  village,"  Chub  replied. 

"Plenty  of  them  go  by,  though,"  Dick  said. 
"I  've  seen  four  this  afternoon.  I  think  this  is 
the  main  road  along  here,  is  n't  it?" 


"What  we  ought  to  do,"  announced  Chub,  "is 
to  let  them  know  that  we  keep  it.  We  ought  to 
put  a  sign  out.     Wait  a  minute." 

He  went  out  into  the  back  yard  and  rummaged 


WITH   A   CRY 

AN 


I    wonder    what    she 


OF  ALARM,  SHE    DARTED   TO   THE    MONEY- DRAWER 
D   PULLED   IT   OPEN."     (SEE    PAGE   908.) 

around  until  he  found  a  board  some  four  feet 
long  by  ten  inches  wide.  He  brought  it  in  and 
pulled  a  marking-pot  and  brush  from  under  the 
counter. 

"Now  then,"  he  said,  as  he  dipped  the  brush 
and  began  to  print,  "here  goes  for  the  automobile 
trade!"  Five  minutes  later  the  sign  was  done 
and   they   were   nailing   it   to   the   corner   of   the 
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store,  where  it  was  visible   for  a  hundred  yards 
up  the  road.     Chub  had  lettered  it  as  follows: 

HEADQUARTERS    FOR   AUTOMOBILISTS 
GASOLENE  AND  SUPPLIES 

But  Chub  was  n't  yet  satisfied.  On  the  back  of 
a  piece  of  cardboard  he  printed  "Midsummer 
Sale!"  This  he  placed  in  one  of  the  windows, 
saying:  "I  'm  pretty  certain  that  Mrs.  Peel  is  ask- 
ing a  heap  less  than  her  husband  did.  You  see, 
there  's  a  store  some  place  near  here  that  's  get- 
ting her  trade  away  from  her,  and  it  's  safe  to 
say  she  's  marked  things  pretty  low." 

"How  about  your  automobile  supplies?"  asked 
Roy.     "What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"I  did  n't  say  'automobile  supplies,'  "  answered 
Chub.  "I  said  'gasolene  and  supplies.'  We  've 
got  all  sorts  of  supplies,  have  n't  we  ?  'Supplies' 
means  crackers  and  cheese  and  such  things,  just 
as  much  as  it  does  carbureters,  does  n't  it?" 

"I  suppose  so,  but  it  sounds  sort  of  misleading." 

"Well,  if  you  come  right  down  to  it,  we  've 
got  plenty  of  things  automobilists  use.  We  've 
got  grease  and  wrenches  and  files  and  pliers— and 
water—" 

"That  's  right,"  agreed  Dick.  "We  don't  claim 
to  have  a  full  line  of  supplies.  We  're  short  on 
goggles,  pink  veils,  spark-plugs,  and  extra  tires." 

"Would  n't  it  be  lovely,"  asked  Harry,  "if  a  big 
automobile  should  stop  and  buy  a  whole  lot  of 
things?" 

"Yes,  say  about  fifty  gallons  of  gasolene,  a 
dozen  files,  half  a  dozen  wrenches,  and  a  pail  of 
water!"  laughed  Chub. 

"Well,  they  might  buy  something,"  replied 
Harry,  cheerfully.  "And  if  any  one  should  ask 
for  a  pink  veil  I  'd  show  them  the  mosquito-net- 
ting." 

"Harry,  you  've  missed  your  vocation,"  Roy 
laughed.  "You  should  have  been  a  shopkeeper. 
Hello,  what  's  that?" 

There  was  a  loud  grinding  of  brakes  outside, 
and  a  big  red  touring-car  which  had  coasted 
noiselessly  down  the  hill  came  to  a  sudden  stop  at 
the  corner  almost  under  the  new  sign.  Before 
they  could  reach  the  door  a  man  in  a  yellow 
duster,  evidently  a  chauffeur,  hurried  in. 

"I  want  some  gasolene,"  he  announced, 
brusquely.     "Where  do  you  keep  it?" 

"In  the  back  yard,"  replied  Chub,  promptly. 
"Come  on.     How  much  do  you  want?" 

"Five  gallons  will  do.     Is  it  any  good?" 

"Best  made,"  answered  Chub.  "We  get  it 
direct.     Come  on." 

The  chauffeur  followed  him  with  a  growl. 

"Bet  it  's  low-test  stuff."  he  muttered. 

Roy  went  out  with  them,  while  Harry  and 
Vol.  XXXVI.  — 1x4. 


Dick  sauntered  out  on  the  sidewalk,  where  they 
could  see  the  car  and  its  occupants.  There  were 
two  ladies  and  a  gentleman  in  the  back  of  the 
car,  and  a  second  gentleman  was  seated  in  front. 
They  all  wore  dust-coats,  and  from  the  appearance 
of  the  car  it  was  evident  that  they  were  touring. 
One  of  the  ladies  glanced  around  and  caught 
sight  of  Harry  and  said  something  to  the  gentle- 
man beside  her.  He,  too,  turned,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment they  were  all  looking.  Harry  colored  and 
drew  back  around  the  corner.  Dick,  however, 
held  his  ground. 

"Got  anything  to  eat  in  there  ?"  asked  the  man 
in  front. 

"Yes,"  Dick  answered.  "Crackers,  cheese, 
canned  things,  raisins,  dried  apricots—" 

There  was  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the  car. 

"Let  's  get  out  and  see  what  we  can  find," 
said  one  of  the  ladies.  In  a  moment  the  store 
was  invaded.  They  bought  crackers,  cheese, 
canned  peaches,  potted  ham,  and  sardines,  and 
did  it  so  merrily  that  Harry  and  Dick  had  to 
laugh  with  them.  The  party  bore  their  pur- 
chases back  to  the  car,  Dick  assisting,  and  imme- 
diately began  their  luncheon  or,  as  one  of  the 
ladies  laughingly  called  it,  "afternoon  tea." 

"But  we  have  n't  paid  for  it,"  she  said,  sud- 
denly.    "How  much  do  we  owe  you?" 

"Let  me  see,"  said  Dick,  "there  was  a  pound 
of  crackers—" 

"Never  mind,"  said  one  of  the  men,  taking  a 
bill  from  his  purse.  "Here  's  five  dollars.  I 
guess  that  will  pay  for  the  gasolene  and  every- 
thing.    You  keep  the  rest." 

"It  won't  come  to  anything  like  that,"  Dick 
protested.     "The  crackers  are—" 

"We  don't  want  to  hear  how  much  they  are," 
laughed  the  second  lady.  "They  might  not  taste 
so  well ;  and  when  you  have  n't  had  a  mouthful 
to  eat  since  eleven  o'clock — " 

"Never  mind  about  counting  it  up,"  said  the 
man  to   Dick,   genially.     "That   '11   cover  it   all." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  Dick,  gravely. 

The  chauffeur  appeared  with  the  gasolene, 
poured  it  into  the  tank,  and  tossed  the  can  to 
Dick. 

"Poorest  stuff  I  ever  saw,"  he  muttered  sav- 
agely as  he  climbed  to  his  seat.     "All  right,  sir?" 

"Go  ahead,"  replied  the  gentleman  beside  him. 
The  car  sprang  forward  and  in  a  moment  had 
disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  Dick  went  back 
to  the  store. 

"Did  they  pay  you?"  asked  Harry,  eagerly. 

"I  should  say  they  did."  Dick  exhibited  the 
five-dollar  bill.  "He  said  this  would  pay  for  the 
gasolene  and  the  other  stuff,  and  I  was  to  keep 
the  change.     I  kept  it." 
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"But  the  chauffeur  paid  for  the  gasolene !" 
cried  Roy.     "Call  them  back  !" 

"You  go  out  and  call,"  said  Dick,  dryly. 
"They  're  a  mile  away  by  this  time.  If  they  want 
their  dollar,  they  '11  come  back  for  it.  Mean- 
while it  goes  to  Mrs.  Peel."  He  deposited  the 
five-dollar  note  in  the  till.  Harry  clapped  her 
hands  ecstatically. 

"Six  dollars  more !"  she  cried.  "You  must  all 
help  me  put  it  down.  How  much  were  the  sar- 
dines, Dick?" 

Half  an  hour  later  a  small  boy  appeared  and 
bought  a  bottle  of  peppermint  and  two  sticks  of 
candy,  and  that  completed  the  day's  sales.  At 
six  o'clock  they  closed  the  store. 

Chub  locked  the  door  into  the  living-rooms  and 
put  the  key  on  a  near-by  shelf. 

"There  's  no  use  having  that  open,"  he  said, 
"since  Jennie  is  n't  coming." 

On  the  sidewalk  they  paused  irresolutely. 

"You  take  it  over  to  her,"  said  Chub  to  Dick, 
holding  forth  the  key.  But  Dick  shrank  away 
from  it. 

"Not  I!"  he  cried.  "I  never  could  make  her 
hear !" 

"Look  here,"  said  Roy,  "why  not  keep  the  key 
ourselves?  It  is  n't  likely  that  Mrs.  Peel  will 
be  back  before  to-morrow.  We  can  come  over 
early  in  the  morning  and  open  up  again." 

"Of  course,"  Harry  agreed.  "And  we  '11  leave 
a  note  on  the  door  in  case  she  should  come." 

So  the  note  was  written  and  pinned  up,  and 
they  started  back  to  the  boat. 

"Do  you  think,"  asked  Harry,  uneasily,  when 
they  were  climbing  the  hill,  "that  it  's  quite,  safe 
to  leave  all  that  money  in  the  store  overnight? 
There  's  over  twelve  dollars." 

Chub  waved  the  key  under  her  nose.' 

"But  some  one  might  break  in,"  she  insisted. 

"Shucks  !  Don't  you  worry,  Harry ;  I  '11  wager 
there  has  n't  been  a  robbery  around  here  since 
the  place  started." 

"You  don't  know,  Chub.  Does  he?"  she  ap- 
pealed to  the  others.  "If  that  money  should  be 
stolen,  you  '11  have  to  make  it  good." 

"Thanks!"  said  Chub.  "Certainly,  I  '11  make  it 
good.  That  's  one  of  the  easiest  things  I  do.  I 
hereby  place  myself  under  a  thirteen-dollar  bond." 

Chapter  XX 

THE    BURGLARY 

"Kerosene,  potatoes,  condensed  milk,  cheese,  and 
bacon,"  said  Dick,  writing  the  items  on  a  slip  of 
paper. 

Chub  groaned. 

"More  bacon?"  he  asked,  dismally. 


"Well,  we  've  got  to  have  some  sort  of  meat," 
answered  Dick ;  "and  we  can't  get  fresh  meat  here. 
All  those  things  we  can  get  at  the  store  to-mor- 
row. But  we  '11  have  to  reach  a  real  town  pretty 
soon.  We  ought  to  have  meat  and  vegetables 
and  fruit." 

"Look  here,"  said  Roy,  "there  are  plenty  of 
farms  around  here.  Why  not  see  if  we  can't  get 
some  vegetables  and  fruit  at  one  of  them  to-mor- 
row?    And    some   milk,   too?" 

"Good  idea,"  said  Chub.  "I  delegate  you  and 
Dick  to  buy  those  things." 

"I  don't  mind,"  said  Dick.  "There  's  a  farm, 
a  big  old  farm,  a  little  way  beyond  the  village; 
you  can  see  it  from  the  road.  And  seems  to  me 
it  's  almost  time  for  corn,  is  n't  it?" 

"Sure,"  said  Roy.  "And  don't  we  need  more 
eggs?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Dick.  "I  forgot  eggs.  And, 
I  say,  maybe  they  will  sell  us  a  couple  of  nice 
young  chickens.  We  '11  start  right  after  break- 
fast.    Want  to  come  along,  Harry?" 

But  Harry  shook  her  head.  "Chub  and  I  have 
to  look  after  the  store,"  she  replied,  importantly. 

"That  's  so ;  I  'd  forgotten  the  store.  Well,  you 
take  this  list  along,  Chub,  and  bring  those  things 
back  with  you  at  noon.  I  '11  put  down  the  quan- 
tities we  need.     Who  's  got  any  money?" 

"Money!"  exclaimed  Chub.  "Where  's  that 
large  sum  we  intrusted  to  you  a  week  ago  ?" 

"Large  sum !"  responded  Dick,  indignantly. 
"It  was  two  dollars !  How  long  do  you  think 
two  dollars  is  going  to  last?  I  'm  down  to  my 
last  cent,  and  I  don't  suppose  I  can  get  a  check 
cashed  around  here." 

"Scarcely,"  said  Chub.  "I  've  some  money, 
though.  Here  's  two  dollars  to  spend  on  vege- 
tables, and  I  '11  pay  for  what  we  get  at  the  store. 
Are  you  keeping  the  account  straight,  Roy?" 

"I  guess  so.  I  put  down  whatever  any  one 
tells  me  to.  It  's  hot  down  here.  Let  's  get  back 
on  deck." 

The  doctor  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  willow 
chairs,  his  gaze  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
river,  where  a  few  faint  lights  twinkled  through 
the  darkness.  Chub  lighted  the  lamp  in  the 
wheel-house,  and  Harry  stopped  behind  her 
father  and  rumpled  his  hair  playfully. 

"Asleep,  papa?"  she  asked. 

"Asleep  ?  By  no  means,  my  dear.  The  fact  is, 
I  was—"  he  paused  and  laughed  amusedly— "I 
was  occupied  in  rather  a  funny  way.  I  was 
making  up  a  riddle." 

"A  riddle  !"  said  Harry.  "That  's  nice.  What 
is  it,  papa?" 

"Well,  see  if  you  can  guess  it,  any  of  you." 

"That  means   me,"   said   Chub,   perching  him- 
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self  on  the  rail  and  hugging  a   stanchion.     "If 
there  's  one  thing  I  pride  myself  on,  it  's  elucidat- 
ing riddles.     Elucidator  's  my  middle  name." 
"Well,  tell  me  what  it  is  that 

"  Flies  through  the  air  without  wings, 
Swims  through  the  sea  without  fins, 

Has  nails  but  no  toes, 

Sheets  but  no  clothes, 
On  each  of  its  fingers  wears  rings." 

"Why,  it  's  poetry!"  declared  Harry. 

"Well,  I  don't  claim  much  for  the  rhymes," 
answered  the  doctor,  modestly.     "Got  it,  Chub  ?" 

"Er — well,  you  see,  sir,  being  in  rhyme  makes 
it  more  difficult." 

The  others  jeered. 

"Of  course  I  don't  mean  that  I  can't  guess  it, 
only  that  it  requires  more  effort.  Now  let  me 
see:  'Flies  through  the  air  without  wings';  that  's 
a  balloon  'Swims  through  the  sea  without 
fins';  that  's— that  's  an  eel.  Er— what  was  the 
rest,   Doctor  ?" 

"  Has  nails  but  no  toes, 
Sheets  but  no  clothes, 
On  each  of  its  fingers  wears  rings." 

replied  the  doctor. 

Chub  was  silent  a  moment.  Then,  "I  — I  think 
it  's  an  ichthyosaurus,"  he  said. 

"You  '11  have  to  guess  again,"  laughed  the 
doctor.     "How  about  you,  Dick?" 

"I  give  it  up,"  answered  Dick. 

"So  do  I,"  said  Roy  and  Harry  in  unison. 

"And  you,  Chub?" 

"Well,  of  course  I  could  get  it  in  time,  but  as 
the  others  are  impatient,  I  won't  stand  in  their 
way,  sir." 

"Very  kind  of  you,"  said  the  doctor.  "It  's  a 
ship." 

Every  one  said  "Oh !"  every  one  save  Chub. 

"I  should  have  guessed  that  next,"  he  remarked, 
easily. 

"Oh,  what  a  fib,  Chub !"  said  Harry.  "You  'd 
never  have  guessed  it,  and  you  know  it." 

"I  don't  quite  see  what  you  mean  about  'nails 
and  no  toes,'  "  said  Dick. 

"Don't  you?  Why.  a  ship  's  put  together  with 
nails,  Dick." 

"Sure,"  murmured  Dick,  while  the  rest  laughed. 
"And— and  how  about  the  rest  of  it,  sir?" 

"A  sheet  is  a  rope  that  hoists  a  sail,  as  you 
doubtless  know,"  explained  the  doctor.  "As  for 
the  fingers  and  rings,  why,  the  masts  are  the 
fingers,  and  the  rings  are  the  wooden  rings  that 
the  sails  are  attached  to.     There  you  are,  sir." 

"To  think  of  you  making  that  up  yourself!" 
sighed  Harry.  "You  did  make  it  up  yourself, 
papa?" 


"Yes,  it  's  quite  home-made,"  was  the  reply. 
"Suppose  the  rest  of  you  try  it." 

"I  could  n't  make  mine  rhyme,"  said  Harry. 
"I  never  could  make  things  rhyme." 

"I  will  make  up  the  first  one,"  said  Chub.  "Are 
you  all  ready?"  They  told  him  they  were,  and 
Chub  cleared  his  throat,  portentously. 

"Well— er— why  am  I  like  a  young  pig  with  a 
pink  nose?" 

"There  's  so  many  reasons,"  said  Dick,  "but,  to 
keep  you  in  good  humor,  I  speak  for  all  when  I 
say  we  give  it  up." 

"Because  I  'm  always  Eaton ;  see  ?  Eaton- 
eating  !" 

"What  's  the  pink  nose  got  to  do  with  it?" 
asked  Roy. 

"Oh,  I  just  put  that  in  to  make  it  harder." 

"That  's  a  rank  conundrum!"  jeered  Dick. 

"There  speaks  envy,"  returned  Chub,  sadly. 
"Let  's  hear  you  give  a  better  one." 

"All  right.  Why  did  the  animals  go  into  the 
ark?" 

"Because  there  was  Noah  else!"  shouted 
Harry.  "That  's  an  old  one,  Dick,  and  you  did  n't 
make  it  up  at  all." 

"Did  n't  say  I  did.  Chub  challenged  me  to  give 
a  better  one,  and  I  did  it." 

"Here  's  one,"  said  Roy.  "I  think  it  's  original, 
but  I  won't  vouch  for  it.  When  is  a  wagon  not 
a  wagon  ?" 

"When  it  's  a  cart?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"No,  sir." 

"When  it  's  awheel,"  cried'  Harry,  eagerly. 

"N— no,  but  that  is  n't  so  bad.     Give  it  up?" 

"Yes." 

"When  it  turns  into  a  road." 

"That  's  lovely !"  said  Harry.  "I  must  remem- 
ber that.  'When  is  a  wagon  not  a  wagon  ?  When 
it  's  a  road' ;  no,  no,  'when  it  turns  into  a  road.' 
I  know  one,  but  it  's  not  original." 

"Out  with  it,"  said  Chub.  "The  answer  's  on 
the  tip  of  my  tongue." 

"Well,  then,  what  's  the  best  age  for  a  small 
house?" 

"Cott— age,"  answered  Dick,  to  Harry's  dis- 
appointment. 

"You  knew  it,"  she  objected.  "You  ought  to 
have  let  Chub  try." 

"Pshaw !  he  'd  never  have  guessed  it.  He 
has  n't  guessed  one  yet." 

"Just  wanted  to  give  the  rest  of  you  a  show," 
replied  Chub,  amiably.  "Don't  you  know  any 
more,  Doctor?" 

"Let  me  see,"  said  the  doctor.  "I  used  to  know 
some.  Here  's  one ;  perhaps  you  all  know  it, 
however." 

"Do  I  know  it,  papa?"  asked  Harry. 
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"If  you  do  you  must  n't  tell.  Now  then :  What 
throat  trouble  did  George  Washington  have  when 
he  chopped  down  the  cherry-tree?" 

Nobody  knew,  and  the  doctor  had  to  dispel 
their  ignorance. 

"Why,  a  hacking  cough,  to  be  sure.  And  what 
remedy  did  his  father  give  him?" 

"A  licking,"  said  Chub.  "Hand  me  the  prize, 
please." 

"Oh,  no ;  this  was  a  remedy  for  throat  trouble. 
He  gave  him  cherry  bawl-some." 

The  conundrums  continued  until  Dick  asked 
one  that  broke  up  the  meeting.  That  was :  "How 
long  will  it  take  to  get  Chub  up  in  the  morning  if 
we  don't  go  to  bed  right  away?" 

"That  's  the  easiest  yet,"  said  Roy.  "The  an- 
swer 's  half  an  hour." 

"Wait,  please!"  cried  Harry.  "I  've  just 
thought  of  a  lovely  one.  You  know  this,  papa, 
and  so  you  must  n't  guess.  What  's  the  differ- 
ence between  a  spiritualist  and  a  sailor?" 

"I  've  heard  that,"  said  Dick.  "It  's  something 
about  ghosts,  is  n't  it?" 

"Yes,  but  you  must  n't  tell,"  warned  Harry. 
"Do  you  know  it,  Chub?" 

"What,  that?  Huh,  that  was  the  first  conun- 
drum I  ever  made  up!     I  got  a  prize  for  that!" 

"Then  what  's  the  answer,  Mr.  Wiseman?" 

"Why— er — one  goes  to  sea  in  the  day  and  the 
other  goes  to  see  in  the  dark.    Come  on,  fellows." 

"That  's  not  right,  Chub !  Do  you  all  give  it 
up?  Well,  the  answer  is,  one  sees  to  ghosts  and 
the  other  goes  to  sea." 


"Was  n't  that  what  I  said?"  demanded  Chub 
from  the  steps.  "Has  n't  she  simply  taken  the 
words  from  my  mouth,  Dick?" 

"No,  she  has  n't,"  laughed  Dick. 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast  Roy  and  Dick 
set  out  in  search  of  vegetables  and  eggs,  milk 
and  chickens,  the  doctor  trudged  off  with  his  fish- 
ing-rod, and  Chub  and  Harry  went  to  the  store. 
The  curtains  in  the  windows  were  still  down,  and 
the  note  still  hung  on  the  door. 

"She  did  n't  get  back  last  night,  I  fear,"  said 
Chub,  as  he  unlocked  the  door  and  threw  it  open. 

"I  do  wonder  when  she  will  come,"  murmured 
Harry.  "Of  course  we  can't  stay  here  much 
longer.  Papa  said  at  breakfast  that  he  thought 
we  ought  to  try  a  new  fishing-place." 

"My,  but  he  loves  to  fish,  does  n't  he?"  laughed 
Chub,  as  he  raised  the  curtains  and  let  the  sun- 
light in.     "Any  mail  this  morning?" 

"Not  a  bit,"  answered  Harry.  "Let  's  take  that 
list,  Chub,  and  get  the  things  together  we  're  to 
take  back  to  the  boat." 

"All  right.  I  wonder  what  I  did  with  it.  If 
I  've  gone  and  lost  it— no,  here  it  is.  Kerosene- 
hello!" 

"What?"  cried  Harry. 

Chub  pointed  to  the  counter  half-way  down 
the  store.  One  glance  was  sufficient  for  Harry. 
With  a  cry  of  alarm,  she  darted  to  the  money- 
drawer  and  pulled  it  open. 

"Oh,   Chub !"  she  wailed,  despairingly. 

The  till  was  empty 


(To  be  continued.) 


LITTLE    MEKLADS,   PEEPING    OVER    THE    WAVE  ; 


'THE    SUMMER   VISITORS    HAVE    COME!' 


THE    MORNING  SUN 


BY  ISABEL  ECCLESTONE  MACKAY 


I  like  the  sun  of  afternoon 

So  golden  and  so  mellow ; 
I  like  the  sun  who  goes  to  bed 

Wrapped  up  in  red  and  yellow; 
But  I  don't  like  the  morning  sun, 
I  never  get  my  dream-thinks  done — 

He  's  such  a  saucy  fellow ! 

When  I  am  just,  say,  half  awake 
He  's  at  my  window,  peeping, 
And,  though  I  shut  my  eyes  hard-tight, 

I  feel  him  coming,  creeping 
Across  the  carpet  to  my  bed, 
No  matter  how  I  turn  my  head, 
It  means  "good-by"  to  sleeping ! 


He  dances  on  my  eyes,  and  shouts 
"Hi,  there !  get  up  this  minute ! 

There  's  something  doing  out  of  doors; 
Look  sharp  !     You  won't  be  in  it ! 

I  do  so  hate  to  hear  you  snore. 

The  birds  are  up  this  hour  or  more — 
Hark  !     Don't  you  hear  that  linnet?" 

Now  that  might  be  all  right,  you  know, 

If  one  were  really  lazy; 
But  when  one  only  likes  to  lie 

With  thoughts  all  dreamy-hazy 
And  misty-queer,  it  seems  a  sin 
To  have  that  Mr.  Sun  dance  in 

To  drive  a  person  crazy  ! 
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Iknowadeep  andhoundless  sea, 
Thai;  takes  three  fairy  daystoreach 
-And  if  you'll  go  along  with  me,  — 
Wellplay  forever  on  the  beach . 


My  se&is  splendid  to  behold ; 
Its  top  is  edl&shimmeringftghtr 
Just  like  the  narrowpath  ofgold 
Tbemoon  makes  onyourseaafnight 


Its  waves  areneverhlue  or  green, 
But  just  alovelykindof  pink ; 
The  shore  is  sugar>white  and  clean, 
Which  makes  the water  good  to  drink 


And  if  you  wantyqur  fortune  told 
Tbknowwhats  coming  in  ayear, 
^Vbu  only  have  to  find:  and  hold— 
-One  of  mysea-shellstoyour  ear. 


Of  course  it  is  adistant  sea , 
And  takes  three  fairy  days  to  reach 
But  ifyoull  go  along  with  me , 
Well  play  forever  on  the  heach. 
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THE  STORY  OF  DUTCH  PAINTING 


{For  older  girls  and  boys) 

BY  CHARLES  H.  CAFFIN 

Author  of  "  How  to  Study  Pictures  " 


Chapter  IV 


GLIMPSES  OF  INDOOR  LIFE 


MONG  the  conditions  which  have 
affected  the  development  of 
painting,  climate  has  played  an 
important  part.  In  the  northerly 
countries,  for  example,  where  the 
weather  is  frequently  cold  and 
stormy,  the  protection  of  clothes 
and  houses  is  more  necessary  to  life  than  in  the 
sunnier  places  of  the  South.  As  a  consequence, 
the  painters  of  the  North,  especially  the  Flemish, 
early  displayed  a  great  skill  in  the  rendering  of 
fabrics  and  costumes  and  of  the  furnishings  and 
fittings  of  the  interior  of  houses.  They  did  this 
in  their  portraits  and  religious  pictures.  The 
Dutch,  however,  of  the  seventeenth  century  went 
a  step  or  two  farther. 

We  have  noted  already  that,  instead  of  invent- 
ing subjects  or  idealizing  nature,  they  painted 
what  they  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  around 
them,  and  in  this  way  became  the  "landscape- 
painters"  of  the  simple  countryside.  For  the 
same  reasons  they  were  the  first  to  find  pictorial 
subjects  in  the  outdoor  and  indoor  life  of  the 
people. 

Dutch  artists  were  the  first  to  make  a  practice 
of  representing  incidents  of  domestic  life  in  the 
actual  surroundings  of  the  home,  as  well  as  the 
occupations,  pastimes,  amusements,  and  humors 
of  every-day  folk,  both  in  prosperous  and  in 
humble  circumstances.  For  this  new  kind  of  pic- 
ture the  French  have  furnished  the  name 
"genre."  (Pronounced  zhonr.)  It  is  usual  to  call 
these  subjects,  whether  painted  by  the  Dutch  or 
by  other  artists  who  have  adopted  the  same 
subjects,  as  genre  pictures ;  or,  more  definitely, 
as  pictures  of  domestic  genre,  of  peasant  genre, 
or  humorous  or  polite  genre,  and  so  on,  according 
to  their  particular  character. 

Let  us  examine  a  little  more  closely  how  the 
Dutch  came  to  devote  themselves  to  the  genre 
picture. 

Many  children  seem  to  have  quite  a  natural 
fondness  for  trying  to  represent  what  they  are 
familiar  with.  Given  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pen- 
cil, they  will,  as  their  elders  call  it,  "be  good"  for 
an  hour  by  the  clock.  Some  develop  a  gift  of 
careful  observation  and  ease  in  drawing,  and  it 


is  out  of  the  ranks  of  these  natural  students  with 
their  gift  of  expression  that  the  future  artist 
comes.  By  and  by,  as  the  youngster  acquires 
more  knowledge  and  skill,  he  acquires  the  habit 
of  seeing  pictures  everywhere.  This  is  distinctly 
what  the  painter  does.  From  a  landscape  that 
our  eyes  wander  over  with  delight,  as  we  take  in 
its  beauty,  his  eye  selects  a  certain  part— a  few 
trees  or  a  knoll,  perhaps  a  distant  stretch  beyond 
the  foot  of  it,  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  "What  a  pic- 
ture it  would  make  !"  he  exclaims  enthusiastically, 
making  passes  in  the  air  with  his  hands,  as  if  he 
would  inclose  the  subject  with  an  imaginary 
frame.  Or,  while  we  sit  in  a  parlor,  enjoying  a 
conversation  with  some  friend  who  is  calling,  not 
neglecting  to  notice  the  prettiness  of  her  dress 
and  the  charm  of  her  face  and  manner,  our 
painter,  most  likely,  has  not  heard  a  word  of  the 
talk;  his  interest  is  absorbed  in  what  he  sees: 
the  pose  of  the  lady's  figure ;  how  the  light  il- 
lumines her  hair  or  one  side  of  her  face,  and 
plays  hide-and-seek  among  the  folds  of  her  gown. 
He  is  blind  to  what  he  does  not  wish  to  see;  fails 
to  notice  all  the  furniture  and  ornaments  of  the 
room,  but  does  observe  the  effect  of  the  curtain 
behind  her  head,  and  how  this  and  that  object 
help  to  set  off  the  figure ;  he  has  selected  and 
arranged,  and  in  his  mind's  eye  has  already  made 
a  picture. 

Now  suppose  that  this  painter  is  satisfied,  as 
the  Dutch  artists  were,  to  paint  just  what  he 
sees.  He  need  spend  no  time  or  labor  in  think- 
ing up  a  subject;  things  are  waiting  for  him  in- 
doors and  outdoors  at  every  turn ;  and  all  his 
energy  and  time  may  be  given  to  painting  the 
subject  just  as  carefully  and  skilfully  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  him  to  do. 

It  was  this  that  made  the  Dutchmen  of  the 
seventeenth  century  such  skilful  and  charming 
painters.  Other  men  have  followed  their  example 
in  choosing  domestic  scenes,  but  few  have  painted 
as  well.  Perhaps  these  other  men  chose  this 
kind  of  subject  because  they  knew  domestic 
scenes  would  be  popular  with  the  public ;  or  per- 
haps they  occupied  themselves  too  much  with  it, 
trying  to  make  the  picture  tell  a  little  story  or 
have  a  sentimental  interest.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  they  were  so  mindful  of  the  character  of 
the  subject  as  to  seem  to  think  it  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  manner  of  presenting  it. 
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It  is  very  different  with  the  best  of  these 
Dutch  genre  artists— Gerard  Ter  Borch,  Pieter 
de  Hooch,  Jan  Steen,  Jan  Vermeer  of  Delft, 
Gabriel  Metsu,  and  Adriaan  van  Ostade.  As  is 
the  case  with  all  skilled  and  honest  craftsmen,  no 
matter  what  the  material  may  be  in  which  they 
work,  their  joy  was  in  the  work  itself.  Their 
particular  medium  was  paint,  and  they  set  them- 
selves to  obtain  by  means  of  it  the  utmost  possible 
amount  of  reality  and  artistic  charm.  These 
they  created  by  the  air  of  unstudied  naturalness 
which  the  whole  picture  presents.  There  is  no 
suggestion  of  posing  or  arrangement;  we  look  in 
upon  a  scene  in  which  certain  persons  are  en- 
gaged without  any  notion  that  they  are  being 
watched.  They  are  not  "posing,"  or  playing  their 
parts;  they  are  living  in  the  moment. 

But  to  this  reality  they  added  also  artistic 
charm — in  the  exhibition  of  the  beauty  of  har- 
monious color  and  the  fascinating  effects  of  light 
and  shadow. 

To  illustrate  these  points  let  us  examine  the 
reproduction  of  "The  Letter,"  by  Gerard  Ter 
Borch.  This  artist  was  also  a  portrait-painter,  very 
clever  in  rendering  the  expression  of  character 
in  the  figures  and  faces,  and  in  this  genre  picture 
of  his  we  find  the  same  attention  paid  to  the 
individual  treatment  of  each  person.  Apparently 
the  older  lady  has  written  a  letter  and  has  handed 
it  to  the  younger  one  to  read.  The  latter's  atti- 
tude is  a  good  example  of  what  is  called  "arrested 
•  movement."  There  is  in  it  the  suggestion  that 
she  has  only  just  come  into  the  room  and  has  no 
intention  of  staying;  but  her  interest  has  been 
immediately  engrossed ;  her  head  seems  to  be 
moving  as  her  eyes  follow  the  lines  of  the  writ- 
ing, and  her  hands  will  presently  shift  so  as  to 
bring  the  lower  part  of  the  paper  into  view. 
Meanwhile,  the  other  lady,  whose  thoughts  are 
very  full  of  what  she  has  been  writing  about, 
waits  quietly  for  her  companion's  opinion.  This 
is  all  that,  in  the  way  of  subject,  the  picture 
really  tells  us.  Perhaps,  however,  we  may  guess 
at  something  from  the  absorbed  interest  of  the 
little  page.  He  is  evidently  a  privileged  member 
of  the  family,  and  lingers  over  his  duty  either  of 
bringing  in  or  of  removing  the  salver  to  listen  to 
the  reading.  This  suggests  that  the  person  to 
whom  the  letter  has  been  written  is  some  one  in 
whom  the  three  are  all  interested,  and,  remem- 
bering that  the  times  were  warlike,  we  may  not 
be  wrong  in  imagining  that  he  is  the  master  of 
the  house,  absent  on  military  service.  However, 
this  is  pure  guesswork,  not  necessary  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  subject.  But  there  certainly  is  a 
quaint  touch  introduced,  as  in  others  of  Ter 
Borch's    pictures.      It    is    supplied    by    the    dog. 


While  the  human  beings  are  so  seriously  affected, 
the  little  creature  turns  his  back  on  their  anxie- 
ties and  sleeps  comfortably. 

Now,  having  studied  these  figures,  so  naturally 
and  unconsciously  absorbed  in  what  they  are 
doing,  let  us  note  that  they  form  a  cluster  of  light 
surrounded  by  shadow.  This  manner  of  repre- 
senting the  scene  with  a  dimness  framing  in  the 
principal  objects  (while  the  lesser  ones,  as  the 
chandelier  in  this  picture,  reflect  various  degrees 
of  less  light)  is  a  usual  practice  of  the  Dutch 
genre  painters.  It  serves  to  increase  the  "life- 
likeness"  of  certain  parts  and  to  introduce  a 
mystery  into  others,  and  both  of  these  effects  are 
sources  of  pleasure  to  the  eye  and  to  the  imagina- 
tion. Moreover,  as  you  can  see  very  well  in  the 
black-and-white  reproduction,  the  bright  lights 
and  the  lesser  lights,  the  deep  shadows  and  the 
fainter  ones,  are  so  distributed  as  to  make  a 
balanced  and  ornamental  pattern.  The  dark  and 
light,  the  arrangement  of  lines  and  masses  and 
also  that  of  the  colors,  are  all  handled  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  them  combine  into  a  balanced 
and  harmonious  whole. 

These  qualities  are  well  exhibited  in  "The 
Buttery,"  by  Pieter  de  Hooch,  who  was  very 
fond  of  rendering  the  various  effects  of  light.  It 
was  a  favorite  device  of  his  to  represent  an  ex- 
tended vista:  a  room  in  the  foreground,  beyond 
it  a  hall,  and  through  the  latter's  open  door  the 
view  of  a  street  and  canal.  You  are,  as  it  were, 
gazing  through  a  tunnel :  the  big  end  toward  you 
being  ringed  with  shadow,  and  the  sides  of  it 
growing  gradually  lighter,  until  through  the  open 
end  you  look  out  into  bright  sunshine.  While  the 
arrangement  in  this  picture  is  not  quite  so  formal, 
it  involves  the  same  principle.  Here  is  the  kit- 
chen pervaded  with  gray  light,  its  raftered  ceil- 
ing shrouded  in  shadow ;  on  one  side  you  look 
into  a  sunny  parlor,  and  beyond  it  through  the 
open  casement  into  a  bright  courtyard,  while  on 
the  other  side  is  the  cool  buttery,  the  darkness  of 
which  is  made  visible  by  a  small  square  of  light. 
What  a  mingling  of  wholesomeness  and  refine- 
ment, of  geniality  and  purity  and  charm,  as  the 
maid  hands  the  little  daughter  of  the  family  a 
drink  of  milk ! 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  Dutch  interior 
with  the  one  shown  us  by  Ter  Borch.  The  latter 
is  more  luxuriously  appointed,  though  the  other 
has,  as  we  see,  the  dignity  of  a  family  portrait ; 
but  both  are  distinguished  by  a  certain  choice- 
ness  of  arrangement.  These  houses  are  not 
crowded,  as  ours  are  apt  to  be  to-day,  with  a 
quantity  of  unnecessary  belongings.  This  may 
be  due  possibly  to  the  good  taste  of  the  artists  who 
have  rejected  everything  except  what  was  suit- 
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able  for  the  compositions ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,     comfortably   well-to-do    in   the    seventeenth   cen- 
it  is  so  characteristic  of  old  Dutch  paintings  and,     tury.      It    represents    a    love    of    cleanliness   that 


I'HE    LETTER.''       BY    GEKAKD    TEH    BOUCH. 
From  a  photograph  by  Franz  Hanfstaengl. 


it  may  be  added,  of  modern  Dutch  life,  that  we  avoids   as    far   as   possible   anything   which   may 

may  regard  these  pictures  as  fairly  truthful  rec-  accumulate  dirt,  and,  as  well,  an  instinct  for  order 

ords  of  the  actual  mode  of  living  of  the  rich  and  and  moderation  — characteristics  which  belong  to 
Vol.  XXXVI.- 1 15. 
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the  Dutch  race  and  perhaps  are  nowhere  else  so 
observable  as  in  the  domestic  surroundings  of  the 
Japanese. 

We  meet  with  them  again  in  the  picture  by 


out  of  which  the  figures  and  a  few  objects 
emerge.  For  example,  he  was  fond  of  painting 
night  scenes— an  old  woman  at  her  needlework 
by  the  light  of  a  single  candle,  or  a  night-school 


"  THE    BUTTERY. 

Gerard  Douw,  "A  Lady  at  Her  Toilet,"  although 
a  heavily  draped  curtain  seems  to  be  an  artificial 
addition  to  the  otherwise  simple  sumptuousness 
of  the  room.  It  occurs  elsewhere  in  this  artist's 
pictures,  and  suggests  rather  a  trick  of  his  own  to 
lend  grandeur  to  his  subject,  as  well  as  to  increase 
the  effect  of  shadow.  For  he  was  particularly 
fond  of  making  his  scenes  a  concave  of  darkness. 


BY   PIETER   DE    HOOCH. 

■  where  the  pupils  are  gathered  round  a  candle  and 
a  lantern.  The  light  is  in  fitful  gleams  here  and 
there,  while  all  around  is  darkness. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  "Lady  at  Her 
Toilet"  with  "The  Letter,"  by  Ter  Borcli.  There 
are  some  points  of  similarity :  the  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  hanging  light  to  secure  reflections; 
the  lady's  fur-trimmed  jacket;  the  design  of  the 
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'A    LADY    AT    HER    TOILET."       BY    GERARD    DOUW. 
From  a  photograph  by  Franz  Hanfstaengl. 


chairs,  and  even  the  ewer,  and  the  salver.     But,     appointment  of  the  houses  of  the  rich,  there  is  a 
despite    these    evidences    of    resemblance    in    the     great  difference  in  the  way  in  which  these  two 
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artists  have  used  their  material.  Both  have  pur- 
sued the  same  principle  with  regard  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  light  and  shade ;  but  while  Douw 
has  busied  himself  with  a  minutely  accurate  ren- 
dering of  a  great  many  objects,  Ter  Borch's 
treatment  of  a  few  is  much  more  simple  and,  as 
the  artists  say,  "broad."     He  has  kept  down  the 


"VISIT    OF    THE    DOCTOR.  BY   JAN    STEEN. 

less  important  surroundings  so  that  they  should 
not  interfere  with  the  importance  of  the  figures, 
and  in  doing  so  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  take 
the  whole  scene  in  at  a  glance.  The  result  is 
that,  although  the  picture  is  a  very  small  one,  it 
gives  us  an  impression  of  bigness,  and,  since  so 
much  expression  has  been  put  into  the  faces  and 
figures,  an  impression  also  of  human  dignity. 
Douw,  on  the  contrary,  has  fussed  over  details, 
and,  in  giving  importance  to  so  many  compara- 
tively unimportant  things,  has  taken  away  from 
the  impressiveness  of  the  whole. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  grasp  the  full  meaning 


of  this  difference  between  these  two  artists.  Both 
used  the  material  of  every-day  life  for  their  sub- 
jects; but  one  exercised  control  over  his  material 
and  his  own  skill  to  create  an  artistic  whole,  while 
the  other  let  himself  be  carried  away  by  the  satis- 
faction which  he  felt  in  his  own  cleverness. 
Douw,  therefore,  was  only  a  skilful  painter  with 
some  feeling  for  artistic 
effect,  while  Ter  Borch 
was  a  great  artist. 

Again,     in     Jan     Steen's 
"Visit   of   the    Doctor"   we 
find     a     concentration     of 
human   interest  and   of  ar- 
tistic effect.     The  gray  wall 
and  bare  floor  are   spotted 
with    objects    that    help    to 
balance  the  composition  of 
the    two    figures,    but    it    is 
on  the  latter  that   our  eye 
immediately     rests,     every- 
thing  else    being   merely   a 
background  for  them.     The 
artist    has    treated    the    in- 
cident    with     a     simplicity 
and    breadth    that    are    un- 
usual   with    him,    and    that 
make  the  picture  one  of  his 
finest     examples.     As     Jan 
Steen  was  a  gifted  colorist, 
which     means     that     color 
with    him    was    one    of    his 
methods  of  expressing  feel- 
ing,  let  us   try   to   imagine 
the  coloring  of  this  picture. 
The    gray    wall     and    dull 
green  bed-curtains  and  the 
somber  costume  of  the  doc- 
tor—a black  suit  and  brown 
cloak  — serve     to     draw     in 
our      attention      upon      the 
dainty  coloring  of  the  girl's 
figure.        This    is      further 
emphasized  by  the  contrast 
of   the   red   chair   and    rich    party-colored   table- 
cloth.    Her    skirt    is    of    yellow    silk,    and    the 
■jacket   pearl-gray,  bound   with   white   fur,   while 
the  whiteness  of  cap  and  pillow  throw  into  tender 
relief  the  paleness  of  her  face.     Thus  the  girl's 
face,  by  the  surrounding  whiteness,  is  made  the 
prominent  spot  in  the  picture ;  the  doctor's  gaze 
and  his  hand  are  directed  toward  it,  so  also  are 
the  principal  lines  in  the  picture;  it  is  made  the 
focus-point   of    all    the   picture,    and    into    it   the 
artist  has  put  a  beautiful  expression  of  plaintive, 
pitiable  distress.     Jan   Steen  was  a  genius,   and 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  him  again. 


BY  CHARLES   I.  JUNKIN 


Of  the  queer  and  funny  animals 

Within  the  Nursery  Zoo, 
The  "curtseybird"  's  the  one  I  like 

The  best  of  all — don't  you? 

The  curtseybird  is  such  a  dear ! 

A  dainty  little  charmer ! 
Why,  everybody  loves  her  so 

That  no  one  wants  to  harm  her  ! 

She  flits  about  from  tree  to  tree 
(What  would  we  do  without  her?), 

And  yet,  there  's  nothing  wonderful 
Or  very  strange  about  her. 

She  is  not  very  big  or  smart, 
And  never  grand  nor  haughty, 

She  is  not  always  very  wise, 
And  sometimes  she  is  naughty. 

It  's  just  her  pleasant  little  way, 
And  what  she  's  always  saying, 

As,  in  and  out,  she  flies  about 
At  work  or  gaily  playing. 

Sometimes  she  whispers,  "If  you  please,' 
In  case  she  asks  a  favor, 


A  "Bitte"  or  a  "S'il  vous  plait" 
(Which  have  a  foreign  flavor), 

Or  else,  perhaps,  a  "Thank  you,  Sir," 
When  some  one  has  been  clever, 

A  "Merci!"  or  a  "Danke  sehr !" 
(They  're  just  as  nice  as  ever !). 

And  when  she  's  careless  in  the  house 

Or  naughty  in  the  garden. 
She  finds  the  very  thing  to  say  — 
"Excuse  me,  please,"  or  "Pardon." 

Oh,  such  a  lot  of  pleasant  words ! 

The  very  skies  above  her, 
And  all  the  creatures  in  the  Zoo, 

Why,  every  one  must  love  her  ! 

And  just  because  her  heart  is  warm 
And  all  her  thoughts  are  kindly ; 

And  as  she  chirps  upon  her  way 
She  does  not  flutter  blindly ; 

Her  eyes  are  open,  big  and  wide, 

Not  gazing  at  a  steeple, 
Or  looking  at  her  little  self, 

But  right  at  other  people! 
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BY  W.  G.  FITZ-GERALD 


Come  with  me  in  the  alpine  diligence  for  a  drive 
up  the  queer  zigzag  road  that  goes  twisting  and 
climbing  until  it  pierces  the  wet  and  misty  clouds 
and  reaches  a  region  of  eternal  ice  and  snow. 
Here,  in  a  climate  almost  as  cold  as  Greenland, 
we  shall  find  a  band  of  men  who  do  a  great  and 
good  work,  assisted  by  dogs,  as  Bernard  de  Men- 
thon  did  long  years  ago. 

We  start  from  the  lovely  village  of  Chamonix 
at  the  very  foot  of  mighty  Mont  Blanc  and  drive 
to  Martigny.  This  "diligence"  is  the  road-coach 
of  the  Alps,  drawn  by  five  big  horses  all  decked 
with  bells  and  fly-flickers.  The  air  is  like  wine 
for  its  bracing  sweetness,  and  all  around  us  are 
roaring  cataracts,  glistening  glaciers,  or  moving 
ice-seas ;  gloomy  ravines  and  towering  peaks,  be- 
low whose  topmost  crags  thin  wisps  of  cloud  float 
like  wreaths  of  gauze. 

Round  and  round,  up  and  up.  It  grows  colder 
as  we  ascend,  and  the  smiling  landscape  fades 
away.      The   pretty    flowers   disappear   too, — the 


anemone  and  gentian ;  dark-leaved  saxifrage  and 
sweet  alpenrose.  We  shiver,  even  in  August,  and 
put  on  our  wraps  and  furs. 

We  have  passed  from  summer  to  winter  in  a 
few  hours.  Now  we  enter  the  Valley  of  Death, 
so  called  from  its  many  fatal  memories.  Here  at 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  St.  Bernard  Pass 
a  little  shelter-house  has  been  built ;  and  parties 
climbing  still  higher  to  the  famous  hospice  or 
monastery  can  now  telephone  their  coming.  This 
has  saved  hundreds  of  lives.  For  nowadays, 
after  such  a  message,  the  good  monks  at  the  top 
look  out  for  the  travelers,  and  if  they  fail  to  ap- 
pear after  a  certain  time  search-parties  of  dogs 
are  sent  out  to  look  for  them.  Here  is  deep  snow- 
even  in  August.  It  is  so  bitterly  cold  that  we  get 
off  and  walk  to  warm  our  numbed  limbs ;  and 
soon  the  bare,  bleak  walls  of  the  world's  loftiest 
house  of  charity  loom  through  the  damp  mist. 
Winter  lingers  here  for  ten  long  months ;  and  the 
few  weeks  of  "summer"  do  not  suffice  to  melt  the 
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wilderness  of  ice  and  snow.  We  are  here  nearly 
nine  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
the  slightest  exertion  distresses  our  breathing- 
apparatus,  so  rarefied  is  the  air.  No  sooner  are 
we  at  the  door  than  a  dozen  monstrous  dogs  come 
baying  forth  to  greet  us.  No  questions  are 
asked.  It  is  understood  we  require  dinner,  a 
warm  and  comfortable  bed,  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing, and  full  directions  and  protection  for  our  on- 
ward journey. 

In  the  reception-room  is  a  big  piano  which 
King  Edward,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  gave  the 
monastery  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  The  Emperor 
Frederick  of  Germany  and  his  Consort  also 
passed  the  night  here,  as  also  have  a  host  of 
world-famous  celebrities.  For  nearly  ten  cen- 
turies, from  generation  to  generation,  some  four- 
teen monks  and  eight  or  nine  attendants  have 
occupied  the  monastery  and  helped  travelers  cross- 
ing over  the  summit  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  even  these  helpers  have 
to  descend  periodically  in  search  of  health,  so 
terribly  trying  is  the  climate.  The  dogs  them- 
selves, even,  suffer  severely  from  rheumatism. 

At  present  the  monastery  costs  about  $9000  a 
year  to  keep  up,  and  this  money  is  partly  col- 
lected in  Switzerland  and  partly  derived  from  the 


this  day  to  carry  out  the  work  of  St.  Bernard. 
Over   thirty    thousand   travelers    pass    this    way 


THE    ALMONER     OF    THE    HOSPICE  AND     SOME     OF    THE 
VETERAN    DOGS.        CAESAR,  THE    DOG   IN    THE    FORE- 
GROUND,  HAS    SAVED    MORE    THAN    TWENTY    LIVES. 


PLAYING   WITH    THE    DOGS    IN    THE    COURTYARD 
OF    THE    HOSPICE. 

revenue  of  the  monastic  order.  But  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  the  monastery  was  stripped  of  all  its 
wealth,  though  it  still  continued  and  continues  to 


every  year,  and  hundreds  of  these,  at  least,  would 
lose  their  lives  were  it  not  for  the  guardians  of 
the  mountain. 

The  poor  emigrant  laborers  from  Switzerland 
are  often  found  by  these  faithful  dogs,  in  the 
snow,  utterly  exhausted  from  hunger  and  fatigue, 
and  often  with  badly  frozen  limbs.  These  are 
tenderly  nursed  in  the  spotlessly  clean  infirmary 
of  the  hospice.  I  visited  this  lofty  house  of  char- 
ity in  the  clouds.  Of  course  the  great  attraction 
is  the  kennels  of  the  famous  St.  Bernard  dogs. 
One  is  grieved  to  learn  that  even  these,  hardy  and 
intelligent  as  they  are,  often  perish  in  terrible 
storms.  They  are  big,  powerful,  short-haired  ani- 
mals, most  of  them, — white,  but  with  a  few  brown 
patches.  Last  winter  five  magnificent  creatures 
were  lost  in  a  furious  blizzard.  I  saw  one  or  two 
aged  veterans  over  twenty  years  old ;  these  are 
now  privileged  to  lie  before  the  kitchen  fire,  and 
each  of  them  has  saved  over  twenty  lives  in  the 
snowy  wastes.  The  monks  are  not  now  so  de- 
pendent on  the  dogs  for  news  of  travelers  in  dis- 
tress, because  of  the  telephone  I  have  already 
mentioned.  The  scent  of  these  dogs  is  so  won- 
derfully keen  they  can  track  a  man's  footsteps  in 
the  snow  two  or  three  days  after  he  has  passed. 
It  is  a  grand  sight  to  see  the  monks  and  their 
attendants  go  forth  in  their  big  fur  coats,  high 
rubber   boots,   helmets,   and   swan's-down   gloves. 
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Behind  them  come  assistants  with  long  ash  poles, 

ice-axes,  alpenstocks,  spades,  wine,  and  provisions. 

When  the  first  heavy  snows  come  in  September 


t_ 


FOETIS,  ONE    OF 


THE    ST.   BERNARD    DOGS.       HE    HAS 
SAVED    SEVEN    LIVES. 


the  paths  are  marked  with  posts  twenty  feet  high. 
But  these  soon  disappear  and  other  posts  are 
fixed  on  top  of  them,  and  so  on.  Soon  the  winter 
paths  lead  indifferently  over  enormous  rocks  and 
buried  alpine  huts.  The  greatest  danger  comes 
from  the  furious  gales  shifting  the  snow  and 
making   return    impossible.      The    rescue    parties 


are  always  led  by  the  dogs,  whose  intelligence  is 
never  questioned.  Sometimes  the  dogs  go  pros- 
pecting on  their  own  account,  and  each  carries  a 
supply  of  good  red  wine  in  a 
flask  about  his  neck.  Should 
he  track  and  find  some  way- 
farer in  the  snow,  or  fallen 
down  a  precipice,  he  gal- 
lops back  to  the  hospice  with 
a  message  that  is  unmistaka- 
ble. Then  the  rescue  party 
goes  out,  rubs  the  frozen  limbs 
of  the  unfortunate  with  hand- 
fuls  of  snow,  and  encourages 
him  to  rise  and  walk  a  little. 
If  this  be  impossible,  or  the 
victim  be  dead,  he  is  borne 
back  on  the  stalwart  shoulders 
of  the  monks'  attendants. 

I  was  most  interested  to 
learn  that  the  pure  race  of  St. 
Bernard  dogs  cannot  live  away 
from  the  mountain  they  have 
been  associated  with  for  so 
many  centuries.  In  the  plains 
they  degenerate  in  size  and 
strength,  and  their  wonderful 
sagacity  grows  duller.  Under 
no  circumstances  will  the  hos- 
— '  pice  sell  or  part  with  their 
dogs,  although  they  have  had 
many  tempting  offers  from 
foreign  travelers,  who  will  pay  a  high  price. 

Most  notable  among  these  four-legged  saviors 
is  Oliver,  with  a  record  of  fifty-six  rescues.  He 
is  to  be  sent  to  Martigny,  where  the  monastery 
has  a  kind  of  sanatorium  in  which  the  dogs  try 
to  regain  the  health  and  strength  they  have  lost 
in  the  service  of  strangers. 
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AN  EXCHANGE  OF 
CONFIDENCES 

Said  little  Bobbie  Hemingway  to  little  Jenny  Rose : 
"I  '11  whisper  something  in  your  ear  that  not  a  person 

knows,— 
'Cept  Mother,  p'r'aps,  and  Auntie  May,  and  Johnnie 
West,  and  Sue, 
So,  if  you  '11  promise  not  to  blab,  I  '11  tell  it  all  to  you. 
I  know  where  there  's  a  hornets'  nest, 

And  where  the  guinea  lays ; 
And  why  the  sun  goes  down  the  west, 
And  where  a  screech-owl  stays." 


"What  fun,"  said  little  Jenny  Rose,  "I  '11  never,  never  tell 
A  single  soul,  'cept  Uncle  Jack,  and  Jane,  and  Mary  Bell, 
And  Father,  'course,  and  Grandmother,  and  Nurse,  and  Cousin  Dick ; 
Now  listen  while  I  whisper  something  to  you  very  quick : 
/  know  where  there  's  a  fairy  ring 

Away  back  in  the  wood, 
And  what  o'clock  to  see  the  elves, — 
If  you  've  been  very  good. 

"Oh,  dear,  I  think  that  secrets  are  as  nice  as  they  can  be, 
I  'm  glad  we  've  got  such  splendid  ones — just  between  you  and  me." 

Cornelia   Charming   Ward. 
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MIDSVMMERy  BEVERAGES 

BY  CHARLOTTE  BREWSTER  JORDAN 


1.  SYRUP  STOCK. 

2.  RASPBERRY  SHRUB. 

3.  Cl.INKETY-Cl.INk. 


SYRUP  STOCK 


7.  HUNGARIAN  COFFEE-CUP. 


4.  CRANBERRY  CORDIAL. 

5.  OATMEAL  LEMONADE. 

6.  GRAPE-JUICE  PUNCH. 


With  syrup  stock  bottled  for  use, 
And  juice  of  fruit  in  season, 

Delicious,  cooling  drinks  are  made, 
With  crushed  ice  served  in  reason. 

To  make  this  syrup,  boil  four  cups 

Of  sugar  with  the  same 
Of  water  just  ten  minutes;  strain 

And  seal  till  summer's  claim 

Requires  it  as  a  basis  sweet. 

With  syrup  stock  at  hand, 
A  beverage  may  be  quickly  made 

And  meet  the  heat's  demand. 

Not  so,  if  you  have  not  the  stock! 

Unless  allowed  to  stand, 
Fruits  with  raw  sugar  will  not  blend 

Nor  give  a  flavoring  bland. 

But  when  together  mixed  o'ernight, 
The  morrow  finds  the  blend  just  right. 


RASPBERRY  SHRUB 

To  cider-vinegar,  four  quarts, 

Add  raspberries  black  and  sweet, 

Twelve  quarts  of  these;  just  saturate 
But  do  not  cover  complete. 


In  a  cool  place  stand  one  whole  day, 

Then  mash  and  slowly  strain 
Through  a  coarse  cloth ;  then  to  each  pint 

Add  pound  of  sugar  plain. 

When  sugar  all  is  well  dissolved, 

For  twenty  minutes  boil ; 
And  some  'warm  day  you  '11  surely  find 

It  has  repaid  your  toil. 

Then  pour  three  tablespoons  of  shrub 

O'er  ice  in  every  glass, 
And  fill  each  up  with  water  cool, 

And  to  each  caller  pass. 

CLINKETY-CLINK 

Three-quarter-cup  of  orange-juice, 

Half-cup  of  juice  of  lime, 
Two  cups  of  ripe  pineapple  bits, — 

Thus  starts  a  nectar  prime. 

Mixed  with  two  cups  of  syrup  stock 
And  poured  o'er  ice,  this  drink 

Proves  that  no  other  fruity  draught 
Compares  with  Clinkety-Clink. 

CRANBERRY  CORDIAL 

Put  in  three  pints  of  water  cold 
Three  pints  of  berries  red. 
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Boil  till  they  pop;  then  strain  and  cool 
Till  all  their  heat  has  fled. 

For  syrup,  juice  of  lemons  four 
And  pound  of  sugar  sweet; 

Combine  with  this  the  berry-juice, 
Diluting  as  is  meet. 

If  served  in  lemon-cups,  with  straws 
Stuck  through  small  holes  in  lid, 

This  drink  much  merriment  will  cause 
And  doldrums  will  forbid. 


A  quart  of  grape-juice  first  you  mix 
With  pint  of  lemonade, 

Then  strain  and  pour  in  bowl  of  ice, 

And  add  pineapple  bits; 
Thus  served,  it  suits  the  epicure 

And  frequent  use  permits. 

Root-beer  may  substituted  be 
For  grape-juice,  if  you  choose. 

Some  may  prefer  its  spicy  tang, 
And  with  much  water  use. 


OATMEAL  LEMONADE 

A  tablespoon  of  fine  oatmeal 
Mix  into  a  smooth  paste 

With  water  cold,  and  pinch  of  salt 
According  to  your  taste. 

In  double  boiler  place  it  then 

And  slowly  in  it  pour 
Three  pints  of  water  boiling  hot, 

And  meanwhile    stir   it   o'er. 

Next  boil  until  the  quantity 
To  two  pints  is  reduced ; 

Set  it  aside  till  cold,  then  pour 
The  gruel  clear  that  's  loosed 

From  off  the  sediment,  and  add 
The   juice  of   lemons  two, 

And  sugar  as  required ;  then  serve 
Ice  cold,  or  heated  through. 


GRAPE-JUICE  PUNCH 

This  punch  is  very  good  to  drink, 
And  very  quickly  made ! 


HUNGARIAN  COFFEE-CUP 

Prepare  a  pot  of  coffee  strong, 

Sweeten  and  cream  to  taste, 
Chill  thoroughly  and   pour  into 

Tall  glass  in  which  you  've  placed 
A  spoon  of  rich  and  smooth  ice-cream 

(Vanilla  flavoring  's  best)  ; 
The  two  together  nicely  blend 

And  please  your  every  guest. 


STONES  OF  POWER 


BY  REBECCA   HARDING  DAVIS 


Many  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  St.  Nicho- 
las have  crossed  the  sea  to  look  at  the  relics  of 
bygone  days  kept  by  European  nations — the 
things  which  tell  of  the  great  deeds  and  great 
men  that  made  their  past  immortal.  We  Amer- 
icans hurry  breathless  here  and  there  in  Europe 
from  historic  battle-fields  to  the  graves  of  poets, 
from  Shakspere's  birthplace  to  the  ''thunder- 
stricken  wolf  of  Rome"  ;  we  gaze  reverently  at 
Dante's  little  old  staircase;  we  climb  up  to  the 
Capitol  until  we  find  the  very  stone  on  which 
Rienza  fell,  or,  going  through  an  ancient  gar- 
den, above  the  Campagna,  we  come  upon  a 
crumbling  oaken  bench  overlooking  the  moun- 
tains, and  our  hearts  stand  still  within  us  as  we 
read,  carved  on  it:  "Here  Philip  de  Neri  sat  and 
told  the  poor  of  the  things  of  God." 

We  are  ashamed  of  our  own  newness,  and  are 
apt  to  be  bored  when  we  come  home,  by  the  crowd 
and  the  hurry  to  make  money  and  the  countless 
little  cities  swarming  with  new-comers  of  all  races. 

But  surely  dramatic  deeds  were  also  done  in 
this  country  in  old  times !  How  many  of  the 
readers  of  St.  Nicholas  have  made  pilgrimages 
to  Valley  Forge  or  to  Mount  Vernon  or  to  the 
Alamo?  Good  men  of  many  creeds  long  ago  in 
the  American  wilderness  starved  and  died  like 
De  Neri,  "to  teach  the  poor  of  the  things  of 
God."  Why  not  search  out  their  story  and  give 
them  honor  ?  Our  history  is  not  so  dry  and  pro- 
saic as  we  are  apt  to  think  it  in  school.  It  would 
be  worth  the  while  of  any  boy  or  girl  to  study  it 
in  detail.  Jefferson,  Clay,  Jackson,  Lincoln  were 
as  unique  and  suggestive  human  beings  as  any  in 
the  history  of  England  or  France. 

There  are,  too,  queer  mysterious  facts  which 
used  to  puzzle  our  grandfathers  but  which  in  our 
hurry  are  now  forgotten.  Who,  for  instance, 
ever  found  out  about  that  lost  nation  on  the  west 
coast  of  Greenland,  which  suddenly  disappeared 
out  of  the  sight  of  living  men?  They  left  their 
clothes,  their  utensils,  and  their  dwellings.  As 
late  as  Hayes'  Expedition  such  traces  of  them 
were  found,  but  never  a  single  human  bone. 


One  Danish  explorer  after  another  searched 
that  valley  of  ice  which  forms  the  backbone  of 
Greenland,  but  no  tidings  ever  have  been  brought 
back  of  the  lost  people. 

Another  mystery  once  much  talked  of  was  a 
little  graveyard  among  the  heights  of  the  Ten- 
nessee mountains,  which  was  filled  with  the 
skeletons  of  pygmies.  Now  and  then  some 
learned  curiosity  hunter  would  carry  home  one 
of  these  dwarfish  bodies  to  the  museum  of  his 
college.  They  were  confident  that  the  skeletons 
were  those  of  adults,  not  children,  and  that  this 
race  of  dwarfs  had  preceded  the  red  men  on  the 
continent. 

Another  queer  fact :  Do  the  readers  of  St. 
Nicholas  know  that  two  of  the  five  Stones  of 
Power  held  as  sacred  by  the  ancients  are  now  in 
this  country? 

One  of  these  five  stones  is  the  Kaaba,  the  crys- 
tal which  Mohammedans  believe  that  God  gave 
to  Adam.  Many  centuries  ago  it  was  built  into 
the  wall  of  Mecca,  and  having  been  faithfully 
kissed  by  believers  ever  since,  it  is  now  as  black 
as  a  coal. 

A  second  of  these  stones  is  lying  on  the  grave 
of  Odin,  near  Upsala. 

The  third  is  built  into  the  throne  of  England 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Since  the  first  King 
Edward  until  this  last,  every  English  sovereign 
has  been  crowned  upon  it. 

The  last  two  of  these  mysterious  Stones  of 
Power  were  lying  in  the  woods  on  Cape  Cod 
when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed.  They  had 
been  worshiped  then  for  ages  by  the  red  men.  A 
few  years  ago  they  were  still  lying  in  the  woods 
near  Plymouth. 

They  are  landmarks  of  as  great  changes  in  the 
history  of  mankind  as  the  Pyramids  or  the  stones 
at  Karnak. 

The  reader  of  St.  Nicholas  who  seeks  to  un- 
cover the  mysterious  past,  like  the  hero  of  Haw- 
thorne's fable,  may  go  searching  all  over  the 
world,  while  the  key  to  the  riddle  is  lying  un- 
noticed at  his  own  front  door. 


When  I  Grow  Up 

6     W.W.  Denslow 
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T™  Policeman 


To  catch  the  crafty  burglar-man, 

A  policeman  I  would  be 
With  helmet,  club  and  silver  shield 

For  every  one  to  see. 

And  when  I'd  guard  the  crossings, 
All  cabs  and  motors,  too, 

Would  stop — if  I  just  raised  my  hand 
Until  my  whistle  blew. 


With  gloves  so  white  and  buttons  bright 

I'd  walk  along  my  beat, 
Upon  a  sunny  afternoon, 

In  uniform  complete. 

The  people  in  the  neighborhood 
Would  all  be  proud  of  me; 

For  I'd  protect  their  houses 
And  jewelry,  you  see. 

From  Roundsman  I  would  surely  rise 
To  Captain,  first,  of  course; 

Next,  an  Inspector  I  would  be, 

Then,  Chief  of  all  The  Force. 


AFTERNOON    TEA    IN    OLD    RUSSIA. 
DRAWN    BY    HILAH    T.   DRAKE. 


WHAT  ONE  MAN   DID  WITH  A  CANOE 

BY  H.  D.  JONES 


,ATER  sports,  during 
the  past  few  years, 
have  come  to  be  among 
the  chief  "events"  on 
the  holiday  programs 
of  many  seaside  and 
yacht  clubs.  Some  of 
these  sports  call  for  no 
small  amount  of  skill 
and  strength. 

The  "tilting"  on  ca- 
noes    is     familiar     to 
most  young  folk ;  but 
I    want    to    tell    you    of    some    novel    "stunts" 
done    by    a    clever    member    of    a    lakeside    club, 
a    trained    canoeist    and    expert    swimmer.      As 
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every  boy  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  no  one,  young 
or  old,  has  any  business  in  a  canoe  who  is  not  a 
skilful  and  powerful  swimmer,  and  quite  able  to 
take  care  of  himself  in  the  water  under  any  and 
all  circumstances. 

Moreover,  no  canoe  tricks  should  ever  be  at- 
tempted by  any  one,  except  in  comparatively  shal- 
low water,  not  far  from  shore ;  and  even  then 
there  should  be  companions  close  at  hand,  in  a 
boat,,  ready  and  alert  to  give  immediate  aid  in  any 
emergency. 

The  canoeist  began  his  tricks  by  falling  out  of 
the  canoe  sidewise,  overturning  the  canoe  with 
him.  This  was  easy  enough,  or  seemed  so,  al- 
though the  knack  of  falling  out  of  a  canoe  so  that 
the  craft  tilts  after  you,  instead  of  capsizing  in 
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clumsy  fashion,  is  only  acquired  by  practice,  again  in  climbing  back.  If  this  was  done  too 
Next,  the  young  man  climbed  back  into  the  canoe,  many  times  the  performer  was  not  unlikely  to  be- 
after  getting  it  on  an  even  keel.    This  was  not  so     come  exhausted.     For  this  reason  he  was  careful 


THE    BACK   FLIP. 


THE    SIDE    FLIP. 


easy.     It  required  some  skill,  a  lot  of  agility,  and  not  to  go  too  far  from  the  banks  when  attempting 

a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  eccentricities  of  his  aquatic  practice,  for  it  might  have  been  neces- 

a  boat  of  the  lightness  and  delicacy  of  build  of  sary  to  swim  ashore,  towing  the  canoe,  to  rest  for 

a  canoe.     It  was  not  difficult  to  capsize  the  boat  a  while  before  making  another  attempt.  When  the 
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THE    "PIVOT    RIDE" — FIRST   AND    SECOND    POSITIONS. 

difficult  knack  of  righting  the  canoe,  climbing 
back  again,  and  falling  overboard  once  more  had 
been  thoroughly  acquired  and  the.  wabbly  tenden- 
cies of  the  little  craft  had  been  overcome,  then 
the  real   feat  as  here  illustrated  was   attempted. 
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The  feat  was  to  take  a  back  flip  from  the  side 
of  the  canoe,  holding  the  hands  on  one  side  of  the 
boat  and  balancing  with  the  feet  on  the  other.  As 
the  canoeist  went  over  backward  into  the  water  he 
still  retained  his  firm  hold  on  the  side  of  the  boat 
with  his  hands  and  kept  his  feet  firmly  planted  in 
the  original  position. 

In  this  way  he  went  into  the  water  with  the 
canoe  turning  with  him.  At  first  it  was  found 
essential  to  comfort  to  release  the  hold  on  the 
canoe  as  the  water  closed  over  the  canoeist.  It 
was  sufficient  for  a  time  to  turn  the  canoe  com- 
pletely over  until  it  was  resting  on  the  water  im- 
mediately over  the  head  of  the  performer.  When 
this  lesson  had  been  learned,  then  a  step  further 
was  attempted.  The  object  to  be  ultimately  gained 
was  to  keep  the  boat  turning,  emptying  it  of  water 
during  the  process,  until  it  had  turned  completely 
over  again  to  its  original  position.  It  will  be  seen 
at  once  that  this  feat  was  not  an  easy  one. 

The  impetus  of  the  first  backward  fall  went  far 
toward  carrying  the  boat  into  the  position  where 
it  could  be  righted.  But  the  performer  had  to  be 
skilful  and  quick  if  every  advantage  was  to  be 
taken  of  the  initial  start  in  the  direction  desired. 
When  the  canoeist  came  to  the  surface  again  he 
was  still  clinging  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  pulling 
that  side  toward  him  and  kicking  the  other  side 
toward  the  place  it  would  assume  when  the  canoe 
was  once  more  in  its  right  position  in  the  water. 
As  the  canoeist  came  up  he  gave  the  boat  a  twist 
with  his  shoulder  that  emptied  the  water  from  it, 
and  then  he  turned  it  on  its  side  with  a  dexterous 
twirl  that  dropped  it  right  side  up,  ready  for  occu- 
pancy  once   more.     It   was   very    skilfully   done. 


In  the  photographs,  which  are  almost  like  mov- 
ing pictures  in  the  manner  in  which  they  show 
every  detail  of  the  feat,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
canoeist  finally  climbed  in  again  and  once  more 
had  his  little  craft  under  control. 

The  side  flip  was  a  variation  of  the  other  feat. 
The  canoeist  balanced  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
canoe,  and,  as  he  fell,  drew  it  after  him  and  spun 
it  so  that  the  water  was  thrown  out  and  the  canoe 
righted,  ready  for  the  canoeist  to  climb  aboard 
again. 

Another  novel  trick  was  that  shown  in  the 
"pivot  ride"  photograph.  This  required  skill  of 
the  highest  order,  for  the  trick  is  not  the  com- 
paratively easy  one  of  capsizing  the  canoe,  but  the 
much  more  difficult  feat  of  causing  it  to  come  very 
near  to  capsizing  without  actually  doing  so.  The 
canoeist  planted  one  foot  in  such  a  position  that 
the  weight  of  the  body  caused  the  canoe  to  be 
upended  about  half  its  length,  and  then,  with  the 
paddle,  he  made  the  boat  circle  in  the  water.  It  is 
a  trick  that  required  balancing  ability,  strength, 
and  quickness.  It  required  also  considerable  prac- 
tice to  gain  the  skill  necessary  to  "pivot"  with 
grace  and  ease. 

An  interesting  trick  is  pictured  in  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  canoeist  shooting  the  craft  out  of 
the  water.  First  he  sank  the  canoe  from  the 
stern,  sitting  there  and  balancing  the  boat  so  that 
it  settled  gradually  and  straight.  When  it  was 
submerged  he  grasped  it  under  water,  in  the  man- 
ner shown  in  one  of  the  pictures,  and  shot  it  com- 
pletely out  of  the  water,  but  in  such  a  way  that 
it  struck  the  surface  again  "right  side  up"  and 
readv  for  its  owner's  use. 


THE    FOUNTAIN 


BY  ANNIE  WILLIS   McCULLOUGH 


The  fountain  seems  just  like  a  living  friend, 

And  so  I  often  linger  by  his  side. 
He  sings  a  quiet  tune  that  does  not  end ; 

I  listen  as  I  watch  the  goldfish  glide. 

He  cools  me  when  I  'rn  warm  and  tired  with  play ; 

I  rest,  and  dream,  and  very  quiet  keep. 
Sometimes  I  reach  to  feel  his  silver  spray, 

Sometimes  he  lulls  me  till  I  'm  fast  asleep. 

He  guards  the  lotus-leaves  I  'd  like  so  much ; 
He  mirrors  back  the  birds  and  clouds  that  pass ; 


He  bathes  my  face  and  hands  with  gentle  touch,. 
And  serves  me  for  a  faithful  looking-glass. 

I  wonder  what  he  'd  tell  me  if  he  could. 

What  secret  would  he  whisper  in  my  ear? 
Of  course  it  would  be  beautiful  and  good, 

And  oh,  how  happy  I  should  be  to  hear ! 

But,  though  I  listen,  listen  all  day  long, 

He  tells  no  more  than  do  the  bees  and  birds. 

So  I  suppose,  although  he  sings  a  song 

And  has  a  voice,  he  does  not  know  our  words. 


"AND   SERVES   ME    FOR  A    FAITHFUL   LOOKING-GLASS. 
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Such  barks  as  are  in  Elfland,  now,  were  never  known  before; 

They  're  not  the  kind  that  any  trees  or  bushes  ever  wore, 

For  these  are  barks  that  can  be  heard  in  yelpings  long  and  loud;  — 

And  each  Elf  leads  a  dog,  you  see, — a  merry,  eager  crowd  ! 

For  August  brings  the  Dog-days;  and  so,  the  Elves  declare, 

It  's  the  time  to  hold  a  Dog-show^out  in  the  open  air! 

5".   Virginia  Levis. 


FIRST    CHIPMUNK:    "  H'£  CAN    PUFF    OUR    CHEEKS    OUT  AND    MAKE    THEM    VERY    BIG, 

BUT    LOOK    AT    THAT    FELLOW  !  " 
SECOND    CHIPMUNK:    "THEY    CALL  HIM    THE    POUTER    PIGEON,  TOO.      WE   'D  NEVER 

POUT   IF    WE    COULD    DO    THAT — WOULD    WE?" 
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WILLIE  AND  HIS  DOG  DIVER 

BY  H.  N.  POWERS 

Willie  was  a  very  little  child  and  lived  near  a  mill.  One  day  he  saw  a  big 
cruel  boy  come  along  and  throw  a  little  puppy  into  the  mill-pond,  and  then  run 
away.      Willie  cried  out:  "O  Papa,  Papa,  do  come  here!" 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  his  papa. 

"Oh,  Papa!  I  want  the  little  doggie!  Please  get  him  for  me.  He  will  be 
drowned  !  " 

His  papa  took  a  long,  pole  and  put  it  under  the  puppy's  neck  and  pulled  it  out 
of  the  water  and  gave  it  to  Willie.  He  was  very  happy  with  his  dog,  which,  by 
next  year,  grew  to  be  a  big,  strong,  shaggy  fellow,  and  was  named  Diver.  He 
used  to  go  with  Willie  everywhere  the  boy  went,  and  he  loved  Willie  very  much. 
Everybody  said  :  "  What  a  beautiful  dog  !  "  and  Willie  was  proud  of  him. 

One  day  when  the  nuts  were  ripe,  Willie  took  his  basket  and  went  to  pick 
hazelnuts.  One  big  bush  full  of  nuts  hung  over  a  deep  place  in  the  mill-pond, 
and,  as  Willie  reached  for  the  top  branch,  he  slipped  and  fell  in  the  water  out  of 
sight.  But  when  he  came  up,  Diver  jumped  in,  took  him  by  his  collar,  and 
brought  him  safe  to  land.  So  if  it  was  good  for  Willie  to  save  the  dog's  life 
when  he  was  a  little  puppy,  it  was  good  for  the  dog  to  save  Willie's  life  when  he 
was  a  little  boy. 

And  that  was  Diver's  way  of  thanking  Willie  for  saving  his  life.  It  was  a 
very  good  way,  too  !     And  Willie  and  Diver  were  always  the  best  of  friends. 
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ABOUT  SIX  LITTLE  CHICKENS 

BY  S.   L.   ELLIOTT 

A  Mother  Biddy  sat  on  her  nest,  with  what  do  you  think  in  the  nest  ?  Six 
smooth  white  eggs  !  After  she  had  sat  there  quite  a  long  time  till  she  was  very 
tired,  what  do  you  suppose  happened  to  one  of  those  eggs  ?     There  was  a  noise 


"A    LITTLE    GIRL   CAME   OUT   WITH    SOME    CORN-MEAL    IN   A    DISH. 

that  went  "snick,  snick,"  and  out  of  the  shell  stepped  something  like  a  little 
fuzzy  ball,  but  with  two  bright  eyes,  and  two  bits  of  feet  to  walk  on.  What  do 
you  think  it  was?  A  little  chicken?  Yes,  and  Mother  Biddy  was  so  glad  to 
see  it,  and  she  called  it  "Fluffy."  And  Fluffy  said:  "Peep,  peep!  I  have  some 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  shells  ;  if  you  call  them,  I  think  they  will  come."  So 
Mother  Biddy  said:  "Cluck,  cluck!"  and  something  said:  "Peep,  peep!"  and  out 
came  another  chicken,  as  black  as  it  could  be,  so  Mother  Biddy  called  it  "  Topsy." 
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''Are  there  any  more?"  said  Mother  Biddy.  "Yes.  Peep,  peep!  We  're  com- 
ing; wait  for  us,"  and  there  came  four  more  little  chickens  as  fast  as  they  could 
run.  One  was  as  white  as  snow,  and  Mother  Biddy  called  it  "  Snowball."  The 
next  was  yellow  and  white,  and  she  named  it  "  Daisy."     Then  there  was  a  yel- 
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low  one  with  a  brown  ring  around  its  neck,  and  that  was  called  "  Brownie."  And 
what  do  you  think  !  one  was  all  black,  only  it  had  a  little  white  spot  on  the  top 
of  its  head  that  looked  like  a  cap,  so  Mother  Biddy  called  it  "Spottie."  Now 
they  were  all  out  of  their  shells,  and  they  said:  "Peep,  peep!  We're  hungry." 
So  Mother  Biddy  said:  "Cluck,  cluck!  Come  see  my  babies,"  and  out  of  the 
house,  close  by,  came  a  little  girl  with  some  corn-meal  in  a  dish,  and  my !  was  n't 
she  glad  to  see  the  chickens? 

After  they  had  eaten  all  they  wanted,  they  thought  they  would  take  a  walk  and 
see  this  queer  world  they  had  come  to  live  in. 

Pretty  soon  they  came  to  a  brook,  and  they  all  stood  in  a  row  and  looked  in. 
"  Let  us  have  a  drink,"  they  said,  so  they  put  their  heads  down,  when  — 

"Peep,  peep!"  said  Spottie.  "  I  see  a  little  chicken  with  a  spot  on  its  head." 
"No,  no,"  said  Brownie;  "it  has  a  ring  around  its  neck,  and  looks  like  me." 
"  Peep,  peep  !  "  said  Daisy.  "  I  think  it  's  like  me,  for  it  is  yellow  and  white." 
And  I  don't  know  but  they  would  all  have  tumbled  in  to  see  if  they  had  n't  felt 
something  drop  right  on  the  ends  of  their  noses.  "What  's  that?"  said  Fluffy. 
"Cluck,  cluck!"  said  Mother  Biddy.  "Every  chicken  of  you  come  in,  for  it  is 
going  to  rain,  and  you  '11  get  your  feathers  wet." 

So  they  ran  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  six  little  chickens 
were  all  cuddled  under  Mother  Biddy's  wing,  fast  asleep. 
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A    RAID    OF    SLAVE-MAKING    ANTS. 

CURIOUS  HABITS  AND  STRUCTURES 
OF  ANTS 

The  wonderful  and  queer  little  insects,  the  ants, 
do  so  many  strange  things  that  the  naturalists 
are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  they  have 
merely  instinct  or  are  actually  possessed  of  rea- 
son and  intelligence. 

Ants  are  closely  related  to  the  wasps  and  bees. 


GALLS    ON    OAKS    FROM    WHICH    THE    HONEY-ANTS    GET 
THEIR   STORES. 
These  galls  are  produced  by  one  of  the  Cynips,  a  tiny  gall-fly.     The 
nectar  collects  in  tiny  white  globules  on  the    surfaces  of  the  galls 
which  still  contain  the  immature  fly. 


With  them  they  form  the  order  of  Hymcnoptcra, 
which  the  naturalists  consider  the  most  highly 
specialized  of  all  the  orders  of  insects. 

Even  in  their  early  infancy  the  ants  excite  our 
wonder.  The  eggs  in  a  nest  resemble  tiny 
pearls,  and  as  they  must  be  moved  about  in  the 
nest  to  secure  varying  degrees  of  heat  and 
humidity,  they  are  viscid  on  their  surfaces,  so 
they  will  stick  together  and  thus  be  easily  trans- 
ported in  numbers  at  a  time.  This  labor-saving 
provision  is  even  more  strangely  shown  in  the 
tiny  grub-like  larvae  which  hatch  from  these 
eggs.  They  are  provided  with  numerous  hooks 
over  their  bodies,  so  they  may  be  stuck  together 
like  so  many  cockle-burs  and  moved  about  in 
clusters  of  a  dozen  or  more  at  a  time  by  the  at- 
tendants of  the  nest. 

These  clusters  of  larvae  are  not  just  thrown 
together  in  any  haphazard  manner,  but  are  care- 
fully placed  with  their  mouth-parts  all  outside  of 
the  cluster,  so  that  each  may  easily  be  fed.  This 
would  not  be  the  case  if  any  had  their  mouths 
within  the  cluster  and  hard  to  get  at.  It  is  dur- 
ing this  larval  period  that  the  growth  takes  place 
to  the  size  of  the  adults  in  the  nest.  It  now 
passes  to  the  pupa  stage— a  period  of  inactivity 
and  rest.  It  now  appears  as  an  ant  with  its  legs 
close  to  the  body,  and  is  pure  white  in  color. 
These  pupae  may  be  inclosed  in  thin  silken  co- 
coons spun  by  the  larvae  just  before  going  into 
this  state,  or  they  may  remain  uncovered.  No 
ant  grows  any  after  this  stage  is  reached.  Shortly 
before  they  awaken  from  this  sleep  they  turn 
dark  to  about  the  same  color  as  the  others  in  the 
nest.  Those  little  brown  pellets  you  see  the  ants 
carrying  about  when  a  nest  is  disturbed  are  not 
"ant  eggs,''  as  so  many  carelessly  seem  to  think, 
but  are  these  tiny  cocoons. 

In  the  matter  of  some  of  their  sense-organs, 
the  ants  are  more  than  ordinarily  endowed. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  each  ant  has  at  least  six 
ears.     Aside  from  this  multiplicity  of  ears,  they 
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are  located  in  just  about  the  queerest  place  im- 
aginable—  on  the  legs. 

They  seem  deaf  to  all  sounds  made  by  the 
vibration  of  the  air,  but  detect  the  slightest  pos- 
sible vibrations  of  solid  material.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  to  their  advantage,  in  that  such 
things  as  approaching  footsteps  tell  more  of  the 
possibility  of  danger  than  such  sounds  as  are 
transmitted  through  the  air.  So  sensitive  are 
their  feet  that  they  detect  the  impact  of  a  small 
bird-shot  dropped  on  the  table  from  a  height  of 
about  six  inches  and  about  fourteen  feet  distant 
from  an  artificial  nest  placed  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table. 

As  curious  as  are  their  ears,  their  noses  are 
even  more  extraordinary.  As  the  ants  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  the  dark,  they  must  depend 
largely  on  scent  for  their  guidance,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, have  quite  an  elaborate  array  of  noses, 
each  for  a  special  purpose.  Miss  Adele  Fielde 
believes  that  their  antennae,  those  slender,  thread- 
like appendages  on  their  heads,  are  composed  of 
a  number  of  noses  strung  along  in  a  line.  Still 
more  strange  is  the  fact  that  each  of  these  noses 


are  for  recognizing  the  eggs  and  immature  ants 
in  the  nest. 

No  creature  is  more  tidy  than  an  ant,  who  can- 


ROTUNDS    OF    THE    HONEY-ANTS. 
A  worker  is  feeding  from  one  of  the  rotunds. 

not  tolerate  the  presence  of  dirt  on  her  body. 
These  little  creatures  actually  use  a  number  of 
real  toilet  articles  in  keeping  themselves  clean. 
No  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  McCook  says  their 
toilet  articles  consist  of  coarse-  and  fine-toothed 
combs,    hair-brushes,    sponges,    and   even   washes 


COMBS  AND  BRUSHES  ON  THE  LEGS  OF  ANTS. 

can  smell  only  a  special  thing.     It  is  just  as  if 

you   had  a  nose  to   smell  pickle   and   another  to 

smell   jam,  and  the   pickle  nose  could   not   smell 

jam  nor  the  jam  nose  smell  pickle,  and  so  on  for 

a  number  of  different  things.     The  nose  on  the 

tip  or  first  joint  of  the  antenna,  it  is  said,  is  for 

recognizing  the  odor  of  the  home ;  the  one  on  the 

second  joint  is  to  recognize  relatives.     The  third 

nose  is  the  pathfinder,   and  without  it  the  -poor 

ant  cannot  follow  a  trail  and  soon  gets  hopelessly     and  soap.     Their  saliva  is  their  liquid  soap,  and 

lost.     The  noses  on  the  fourth  and  fifth   joints     their    soft    tongues    are    their    sponges.      Their 


The  upper  ant  is  cleaning  her  antenna.     The  lower  one  is 
brushing  her  hair. 
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combs,  however,  are  the  genuine  article  and  dif- 
fer from  ours  mainly  in  that  they  are  fastened 
to  their  legs.  The  pictures  show  these  combs 
and  brushes  and  how  they  are  used.  The  ants 
have  no  set  time  for  their  toilet  operations,  but 
stop  and  clean  up  whenever  they  get  soiled. 
This  is  a  hasty  clean-up,  just  as  we  should  do  if 
something  were  spilled  on  us.  A  more  extensive 
and  leisurely  toilet  is  made  when  they  feel  in  a 
loafing  mcod,  and  they  then  lend  a  "helping 
hand"  to  one  another  in  the  cleaning-up  process. 

In  their  manners,  their  customs,  their  acts,  and 
in  various  other  ways  a  colony  of  ants  suggests  a 
community  of  tiny  people.  We  can  hardly  say 
that  the  ants  imitate  us,  for  they  lived  and  had 
their  being  long  ages  before  man  existed.  They 
do  many  things  that  we  do  under  similar  circum- 
stances, but  allowance  must  be  made  for  them, 
and  we  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  ascribing  to 
them  the  operation  of  reason  in  their  doings. 

As  most  of  you  perhaps  know,  the  ants  are 
divided  into  a  number  of  castes,  consisting  of 
queen,  males,  and  workers.  The  workers  are  also 
specialized  for  a  certain  kind  of  work,  and  in 
some  species  there  are  several  kinds  of  these, 
known  as  majors,  minors,  and  minims,  and  each 
has  her  own  work  to  do.  Those  fellows  with  the 
enormous  heads,  whose  only  duty  is  to  fight,  con- 
stitute the  standing  army  of  the  nest.  The  others, 
the  minors  and  the  minims,  have  charge  of  the 
nest  and  see  that  everything  is  in  order. 


A    ROOM    IN    TUP 


,T   OF  A   HONEY-ANT. 


Rotunds  clinging  to  the  ceiling,  which  is  left  rough  to  give  good  foot- 
hold. These  rotunds  are  almost  helpless  and  are  moved  about  by 
the  workers,  as  shown  on  the  floor. 

Some  of  these  little  creatures  have  their  herds 
and  flocks  and  manufacture  paper  from  wood- 
pulp. 

They  have  been  known  to  collect  the  eggs  of 
certain  aphids  in  the  fall,  care  for  them  in  the 
nest  during  the  winter,  and  replace  them  the 
following  spring  on  the  food-plant,  so  as  to  hatch 
into  aphids  and  insure  a  supply  of  honeydew,  of 
which  all  ants  are  very  fond.  They  have  been 
known  to  house  these  aphids   in   earthen   struc- 


tures built  around  them  on  the  stems  of  the 
plants.  Whether  this  is  to  prevent  straying  or  is 
for  protection  is  not  known.  They  are  also 
builders  of  subways. 

Then  there  are  those  queer  honey-ants,  some 
of  whom  are  but  living  storage  tanks  wherein  is 
kept  the  honey-supply  of  the  colony.  This  honey 
is  mainly  collected  from  certain  galls  on  oak- 
trees  by  the  outside  workers  and  fed  to  these 
"rotunds,"  as  they  are  called,  whose  sole  duty  is 
to  receive  this  honey  and  hold  it  until  needed  by 
some  of  the  others  in  the  nest  for  food  or  to  feed 
to  the  young  ones.  The  one  who  wishes  a  supply 
of  honey  puts  his  mouth  to  the  mouth  of  the  ro- 
tund and  drinks  as  you  might  drink  from  a 
faucet.  Should  one  of  these  rotunds  be  crushed, 
the  others  eagerly  lap  up  the  wasted  sweet ;  but 
if  one  should  die,  the  globule  of  honey  held  by 
her  is  inviolate  and  is  thrown  upon  the  rubbish- 
heap  in  the  nest,  where  all  the  waste  of  the  nest 
is  thrown. 

Ants  hold  slaves  and  have  their  servants.  Cer- 
tain species  of  ants  are  known  as  slaveholders, 
from  the  fact  that  they  raid  the  nests  of  other 
ants  and  capture  larvae  and  pupae,  which  they 
bring  to  their  own  nest  and  raise.  The  condition 
of  these  slaves  is  not  real  slavery,  for  they  have 
full  liberty  to  go  and  come  as  they  please,  and  as 
they  have  known  no  other  nest,  this  is  home  to 
them.  In  this  case  it  is  the  masters  who  are  the 
worse  off,  for  some  have  become  so  dependent 
on  the  ministrations  of  their  servants  that  they 
are  helpless  without  them  and  will  starve  with 
food  all  around  if  there  are  no  slaves  to  feed 
them.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  for  there  are 
other  slaveholders  who  are  perfectly  able  to  care 
for  themselves  in  all  ways.  The  extreme  case  is 
perhaps  the  final  condition  that  slavery  induces, 
and  the  others  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to  that 
helpless  state  but  may  come  to  it  later. 

A  great  many  of  the  interesting  secrets  of  ant 
life  could  never  have  been  found  out  had  it  not 
been  for  the  use  of  the  artificial  nest,  which  en- 
abled the  observer  to  study  these  little  creatures 
in  their  home  life.  You  may  verify  a  number  of 
the  strange  things  recorded  about  ants  with  one 
of  these  artificial  nests,  which  is  not  hard  to 
make. 

The  simplest  is  merely  a  jar  with  a  wide 
mouth,  nearly  filled  with  earth  and  wrapped 
around  with  opaque  paper.  The  ants  to  be  ob- 
served are  placed  in  here  and  soon  excavate  their 
galleries,  some  of  which  are  against  the  sides  of 
the  jar  if  thev  are  covered  with  something  to 
keep  out  the  light.  By  temporarily  removing 
the  opaque  covering  the  ants  may  be  studied. 
Another    nest    is   the    one    devised   by    Sir    John 
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Lubbock.  It  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  window- 
glass  held  apart  by  thin  strips  of  wood  and  filled 
in  with  sifted  earth  slightly  moist.  A  corner  of 
the  top  glass  is  broken  off  to  allow  entrance  for 


cover-glass  that  is  laid  on  this  to  keep  the  ants 
in  is  better  made  of  orange-colored  giass,  for 
then  no  opaque  cover  need  be  used,  as  would  be 
necessary  if  the  cover-glass  were  clear. 


VARIOUS   TYPES   OF   ARTIFICIAL  ANT    NESTS. 


A  is  a  common,  wide-mouthed  jar  filled  with  earth  up  to  the  neck, 
with  a  disk  of  tin  or  wood  put  on  snugly  around  the  neck.  The 
outer  edge  of  the  disk  is  bordered  with  fur  to  prevent  the  ants  stray- 
ing away.  This  disk  is  their  playground  and  where  the  food  is  put 
for  them.  B  shows  how  the  jar  should  be  wrapped  around  with 
opaque  material  like  black  cloth  or  heavy  dark  paper.  The  disk  C 
is  shown  above,  ready  to  fit  on  the  jar.  The  excavated  galleries 
are  seen  in  cut  of  large  jar  A  with  cover-paper  off. 

I)  is  the  Lubbock  type  of  nest  and  consists  of  a  board  about  eighteen 
by  twenty  inches,  with -the  bordering  of  fur  to  keep  the  ants  from  es- 
caping. The  frame  on  the  middle  of  this  board  is  made  of  two  pieces 
of  window-glass  separated  by  narrow  wooden  strips.  They  should  be 
only  about  as  thick  as  the  queen.  If  too  thick  thegalleries  will  notbe 
seen.  The  space  between  the  strips  is  filled  with  damp  earth  sifted  in 
till  just  the  thickness  of  the  strips,  and  slightly  pressed  and  the  top 
scraped  off  even  with  their  upper  surfaces.  The  top  glass  has  a  corner 
cut  off  as  shown,  to  make  an  entrance  for  the  ants,  who  soon  com- 
mence their  excavating.  This  glass  box  should  be  covered  with  a 
piece  of  felt  when  not  examining  the  ants,  for  they  do  not  like  the 
light  in  their  nests. 

E  is  the  porous  stone  nest.  The  farthest  cell  to  the  left  is  filled  with 
water.     The    other  three  cells  have  a  communicating    passageway 

the  ants.  This  part  is  placed  on  a  board  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  moat  of  water  or  a  strip  of  fur 
to  keep  the  ants  from  straying  away. 

The  best  one,  perhaps,  is  the  nest  devised  by 
Miss  Adele  Fielde.  It  is  made  of  a  large  pane  of 
clear  window-glass,  with  a  wall  of  two  thick- 
nesses of  double  thick  glass  around  it.  This  wall 
is  half  an  inch  wide  and  is  topped  with  a  strip  of 
toweling  to  give  the  little  inmates  plenty  of  ven- 
tilation. A  piece  of  damp  sponge  is  kept  in  this 
nest,  for  the  ants  need  a  humid  atmosphere.    The 


through  the  division  walls  as  shown.  All  these  three  must  be  covered 
with  glass  to  keep  the  ants  at  home.  The  two  central  ones  must  be 
kept  dark.  The  end  one  farthest  from  the  water-cell  is  the  food-room 
and  ought  to  be  light. 
F  is  the  type  of  nest  used  by  Miss  Fielde.  It  is  made  of  a  glass  bottom, 
with  walls  of  glass  strips  cemented  around  its  edges.  Strips  of  tow- 
eling are  glued  to  the  tops  of  these  walls  to  give  ventilation.  The 
room  farthest  to  the  left  shows  the  glass  walls  and  the  passageway 
leading  past  the  end  of  the  partition  into  the  other  rooms.  There  is  a 
passageway  past  both  partitions.  The  two  farthest  cells  to  the  right 
show  the  toweling  tops  to  the  walls,  with  cover-glasses  in  place,  and 
the  cell  farthest  to  the  right  shows  opaque  cover  ready  to  be  put  on. 
The  ends  and  sides  of  this  nest  should  be  covered  with  black  cloth 
to  prevent  light  from  passing  through  the  walls.  The  whole  nest  is 
then  placed  upon  a  piece  of  white  blotting-paper,  which  serves  as  a 
good  background  and  as  a  cushion,  too.  A  separate  cover-glass  goes 
over  each  cell.  The  one  over  the  food-cell  should  be  white.  The 
others  are  better  if  yellow.  A  flake  of  moist  sponge  should  be  kept 
in  the  "living-rooms,"  but  not  in  the  food-room.  Ants  must  have 
humid  atmosphere  to  live  in.  Partition  walls  should  be  twice  the 
width  of  other  walls,  so  the  cover-glass  can  fit  down  the  center  of  it 
and  still  have  good  bearing  surface. 

The  pictures  show  these  nests  plainly  enough 
for  you  to  build  one  for  yourself  if  you  so  wish. 

Clement  B.  Davis. 

THE  BROWN  THRASHER 

The  brown  thrasher  is  a  member  of  the  same 
family  of  birds  as  is  the  catbird  (whom  we  all 
know)  and  the  far-famed  mocking-bird  of  the 
South.  In  fact,  he  is  a  very  close  relative  of 
both  these  birds.  The  thrashers  are  long,  slim 
birds,  with  very  long  tails  and  bills.    Their  backs, 
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wing's  -  ..dii  are  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  and 
the,  ^reasts  white,  speckled  with  brown.  They 
build  their  nests  of  twigs,  sticks,  and  rootlets, 
placing  them  in  low,  thick  bushes,  where  they  are 
often  well  protected  from  prying  enemies.     The 


THE   MOTHER    BROWN    THRASHER   FEEDING   HER   YOUNG. 
Photograph  by  L.  W.  Brownell. 

four  or  five  eggs  are  laid  during  the  latter  part 
of  May.  They  are  white  or  bluish-white,  heavily 
speckled  with  brown.  The  male  bird  is  a  beauti- 
ful songster,  in  fact  one  of  the  finest  we  have 
among  the  feathered  creatures.  He  sings  mostly 
in  the  early  mornings  during  the  breeding  season 
(for  few  of  our  birds  sing  at  all  during  any 
other  time  of  the  year),  and  it  is  well  worth  the 
trouble  of  early  rising  and  hunting  for  him  just 
to  hear  his  song.  We  must  not,  however,  let  him 
know  that  we  are  listening,  for  he  is  very  shy 
and  does  not  like  to  perform  before  an  audience. 
The  thrashers  are  very  bold  and  fearless  in  the 
defense  of  their  nest  and  young,  and  have  been 
lenown  to  drive  away  and  even  kill  snakes  that 
have  attacked  their  homes  with  the  intention  of 
'  robbing  them.  L   w    Brownell. 

A  LONG  ELM   ROOT 

This  remarkable  elm  root  had  a  length  of  over 
fourteen    feet    and    was    only    three    sixteenths  of 


The  tree  grew  at  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  woods, 
and  the  soil  of  the  adjoining  cultivated  field  is 
rather  poor  and  dry.  The  American  elm  loves 
a  rich,  moist  soil,  and  this  slender  root  may  have 
grown  to  this  extreme  length  in  an  effort  to  find 
more  favorable  feeding  conditions  than  those  af- 
forded by  the  poor  soil  in  which  it  grew. 

Neil  Morton. 

THE  TREE  AND  THE  ROCK 

Can  a  tree  split  a  rock  ?  Can  a  tree,  apparently 
tender  and  weak,  break  in  two  a  thick,  heavy, 
solid  rock,  and  six  or  more  feet  wide?  The  answer 
would  probably  be  in  the  negative  if  we  had  not 
the  evidence  to  prove  the  contrary.  A  wild- 
cherry-tree,  about  a  foot  in  diameter  at  its  base, 
has  actually  split  a  rock  into  two  parts  and  raised 
one  part  to  a  height  of  several  inches. 

The  tree  stands  on  a  hillside  near  Deposit, 
New  York,  and  has  become  an  object  of  great 
interest  to  those  who  pass  along  the  road  a  few 
yards  distant.  From  such  a  point,  it  appears  to 
be  as  straight  and  symmetrical  as  any  other  tree 
of  the  kind,  but  as  one  goes  nearer,  the  base  is 
seen  to  have  described  some  strange  curves  be- 


THE    LONG    ELM    ROOT. 
Photograph  by  Verne  Morton,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  large  end.  It  was 
cut  off  by  a  plow  at  some  distance  from  the  tree, 
so  that  the   size   of   the   remainder   is   unknown. 


THE  TREE  GROWING  IN  THE  CLEFT  OF  A  ROCK. 

fore  it  got  started  on  its  straight,  upward  course. 
It  appears  to  stand  on  an  immense,  flat,  circular 
rock,  three  feet  thick,  and  apparently  from  six  to 
eight  feet  in  diameter,  although  of  this  we  cannot 
be  certain,  as  much  of  it  is  buried  in  the  earth. 
The  upper  portion,  about  a  foot  thick,  has  been 
lifted  to  a  height  equal  to  its  own  thickness,  and 
the  enormous  mass  has  been  raised  by  the  growth 
of  the  tree's  roots. 

The  tree  appears  to  be  formed  from  the  union 
of  two  great  roots  which  seem  to  join  to  produce 
the  trunk,  one  root-branch  being  visible  for  from 
six  to  eight  feet,  while  the  other  curls  along  the 
edge  of  the  crevice  at  which  the  rock  sinks  out 
of  sight.  Fitch  C.  Bryant. 
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ROCK-SNAILS  EATING  BARNACLES 

Rock-snaii.s  are  very  plentiful  on  many  parts  of    This  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  birds  01       e/, 
the  New  England  coast.    In  some  places  the  rocks     and  hunts  through  the  forests  of  tropical  America, 

feeding  on  monkeys,  sloths,  and  other  animals  of 
that  size  and  smaller.  The  specimen  here  shown 
was  obtained  by  Commander  C.  C.  Todd,  of  the 
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ROCK-SNAILS   FEEDING   ON    BARNACLES. 

are  covered  with  them,  feeding  upon  the  barna- 
cles. The  accompanying  illustration  is  from  the 
New  York  Aquarium. 

A  HOUSE  MADE  OF  HONEY 

Herewith  is  an  illustration  of  a  house  made  of 
packages  and  bottles  of  honey,  exhibited  at  a 
fair  in  Ogden,  Utah.     Mr.  F.  W.  Redfield,  who 


THE  HOUSE  MADE  OF  TONS  OF  HONEY. 

made  the  exhibit,  stated  that  it  took  several  tons 
of  honey  to  build  the  house. 


THE    HARPY    EAGLE. 


United  States  Navy,  during  his  voyage  with  the 
gunboat  Wilmington  up  the  Amazon  early  in 
1899.  It  was  presented  to  him  for  the  National 
Zoological  Park  at  Washington  by  the  Governor 
of   the    State   cf   Amazonas,    Brazil,   at    Manaos. 
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^"BECAUSE  WE 
[WANT  TO  KNOW" 

•       ••#•••«•••» 

RATTLESNAKE  POISON 

Boise,  Idaho. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Is  it  true  that  there  is  no  chemical 
difference  between  rattlesnake  poison  and  the  white  of  an 
egg?  If  this  is  so,  can  you  explain  to  me  why  one  is 
poisonous  when  injected  into  the  blood  and  the  other  is 
not  at  all  so  ? 

Vour  very  interested  reader, 

Katharine  Balderston. 

The  only  similarity  between  snake  poison  and 
the  white  of  an  egg  is  that  both  are  albumen. 
One  is  a  harmless  albumen,  however,  and  the 
other  a  poisonous  one.  We  have  the  same  condi- 
tions among  acids.  The  juice  of  a  lemon  is  an 
acid  (a  harmless  one)  while  sulphuric  acid  is  a 
deadly  poison.— Raymond  L.  Ditmars. 

a  ribbon  in  a  cocoon 

Winchester,  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  One  day  last  summer  I  was  coming 
home,  when  I  saw  a  green  caterpillar ;  he  was  on  some 
birch  leaves.  He  had  yellow  hairs  on  his  body;  his  face 
was  brown.  I  cut  off  the  stem  he  was  on  and  carried  it 
home.  Then  I  put  it  on  the  bed  and  got  a  pink  ribbon.  I 
tied  the  ribbon  around  him  to  look  pretty.  Then  I  put 
him  in  a  box.  In  the  morning  he  had  made  his  cocoon. 
He  had  used  the  pink  ribbon  in  making  his  cocoon,  which 
I  am  sending  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Magruder  Passano,  Jr.  (age  9). 

This  is  indeed  unique.  We  all  have  knowledge 
of  curious  things  woven  into  birds'-nests,  but 
never  before  has  there  come  to  "Nature  and 
Science"  information  of  material  used  in  a  co- 
coon other  than  the  silk  made  by  the  caterpillar. 
Has  any  one  else  ever  known  of  such  an  occur- 
rence?    If  so,  please  let  us  know  of  it. 


THE    RIBBON    IN    THE    COCOON. 

Our  young  folks  should  be  cautioned  that 
while  in  appearance  the  result  is  comparable  to  a 
ribbon,  snakeskin,  or  letter  placed  by  a  bird  in 


the  construction  cf  her  nest,  the  method  was  not 
the  same.  The  caterpillar  made  its  cocoon 
against  the  ribbon  on  one  side  (much  the  same 
as  it  might  make  it  on  or  around  a  twig),  and 
thus  the  ribbon  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  woven  into  the  nest. 

A  DOUBLE  APPLE 

Kittery  Point,  Me. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:     I   am  sending  you  an  apple  that 


THE    TWO    ENDS    OF    THE    DOUBLE    APPLE.       • 
Only  the  lower  end  showed  the  doubling. 

grew  on  one  of  our  trees.  It  is  double.  I  think  it  is  very- 
curious.  Will  you  please  tell  me  how  it  grew  that  way? 
Our  chauffeur  brought  it  in  yesterday. 

Your  daily  and  monthly  reader, 
Elizabeth  Warner  (age  -9). 

Double  fruits  of  this  kind  are  not  very  rare- 
They  are  due  to  a  splitting  or  forking  of  the 
growth-point  at  the  end  of  the  fruit-stalk,  though 
why  they  should  occasionally  fork  thus  nobody 
knows.  It  may  be  the  result  of  injury  to  the  bud 
or  may  be  a  "freak"  or  extreme  variation.  It  is 
a  simple  form  of  the  phenomenon  called  fascia- 
tion,  viz.,  that  which  produces  the  broad,  flat 
stems  seen  sometimes  in  asparagus,  crown-im- 
perial, and  some  "crested"  flowers.  Sometimes 
the  fruit-stalk,  instead  of  forking  at  the  tip, 
grows  on  through  the  flower  or  fruit,  and  then 
we  have  two-storied  apples  or  flowers,  some  of 
which  have  already  been  described  in  "Nature 
and  Science."— W.  F.  Ganong. 

HOUSE-FLIES  SLEEP 

Lenox,  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:   I  have  been  thinking  in  the  morn- 
ings if  flies  sleep.      Will  you  please  answer  my  "foolish" 
question,  as  I  would  like  to  know? 

Anna  Alexandre  (age  12^). 

Flies  surely  sleep  at  night.  All  insects  sleep. 
Butterflies,  as  a  rule,  go  to  sleep,  hanging  from 
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some  twig,  about  the  time  the  sun  goes  down,  or 
perhaps  earlier.  Wasps  will  sleep  either  in  flow- 
ers or  clinging  to  twigs  and  to  the  stems  of  grass 
and  plants.  Wild  bees  sleep  the  same  way. 
Night-flying  insects  sleep  in  the  daytime.  But  the 
house-fly,  being  a  day-flying  insect,  sleeps  at 
night,  except  when  it  is  awakened  by  artificial 
light.— Dr.  L.  O.  Howard. 

Here  is  an  excellent  field  for  observation,  where 
even  very  youthful  eyes  may  add  to  scientific 
knowledge.  A  pocket  electric  lamp  will  be  useful 
in  hunting  for  insect  sleepers. 

ON  AN  ARIZONA  OSTRICH-FARM 

Piicenix,  Ariz. 
Dear  St.   Nicholas  :    There  are  many   little    ostriches 
hatched  this  time  of  the  year  near  Phcenix,  Arizona.     The 


YOUNG    OSTRICHES   AND    EGGS    IN   A   BOX    PEN. 

old  birds  sit  on  eight  to  ten  eggs,  which  are  very  large, 
weighing  from  three  to  four  pounds  each.  It  takes  about 
six  weeks  for  the  eggs  to  hatch. 

Sometimes  when  it  rains  the  eggs  are  taken  from  the 
nest  and  put  in  large  incubators,  as  the  ostrich  will  not  sit 
on   a  wet    nest.     The  ostriches    are    very    different    from 


A    FULL-GROWN    OSTRICH. 

chickens.  The  mother  bird,  being  gray,  cannot  be  seen  ki 
the  daytime,  and  the  father,  being  black,  cannot  be  seen 
very  well  at  night,  so  the  mother  sits  on  the  nest  during 
the  day  and  the  father  at  night,  which  helps  to  hide  the 
nest. 

The  little  ostriches  are  about  the  size  of  a  bantam  hem 
when  hatched  and  are  very  delicate.  If  they  get  wet,  they 
die.  When  first  hatched  they  are  not  fed  very  much  for 
a  week.  Later  they  get  all  the  alfalfa  grass  and  broken 
bones  they  want.  They  grow  very  fast,  and  when  six 
months  old  they  are  six  feet  high,  and  their  pretty  feathers 
are  then  cut  from  their  wings.  They  are  full-grown  when 
one  year  old,  T>ut  do  not  lay  eggs  until  three  or  four  years- 
old. 

The  old  male  birds  are  very  wild  and  strong.  They  kick 
out  in  front  and  can  break  a  two-inch  board.  The  men 
have  to  be  careful,  when  cutting  the  feathers,  not  to  get 
hurt.  After  they  catch  them  they  put  a  hood  over  their 
head  to  keep  them  quiet.  The  best  feathers  come  from 
the  wings  and  are  cut  off  every  eight  months. 

William  Hartranft  (age  12). 


OSTKICHliS    FEEDING    IN    AN    ALFALFA    FIELD. 
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'Oq  "  AN    AUGUST    HEADING."       BY    O.   V.   TABOR,  AGE    15.       (GOLD    BADGE.) 


Well,  this  has  been  an  interest- 
ing competition  !  While  a  single 
prose  subject  was  announcer),  it  turned  out  that  no  less  than 
twenty-one  were  used,—  and  all  quite  within  the  general 
subject  given.  We  expected  a  variety  in  the  contributions, 
but  we  were  agreeably  disappointed  to  find  so  many  sub- 
jects written  upon, — the  most  of  them  excellent,  and  show- 
ing a  lively,  intelligent  interest  in  current  events.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  the  members  to  know  how  the  subject, 
"  The  Most  Interesting  or  Important  Worid-Event  Since 
January  I,  1908,"  appealed  to  the  contestants. 

Here  are  the  "events"  chosen,  in  the  order  of  their 
popularity:  "The  Voyage  of  the  Fleet,"  "The  Italian 
Earthquake,"  "The  Election  of  President  Taft,"  "The 
Wreck  of  the  Republic,"  "The  Wright  Brothers'  Achieve- 
ments in  Aerial  Navigation,"  "Lieutenant  Shackelton's 
Trip  to  the  Antarctic,"  "The  Balkan  Crisis,"  "The  Lincoln 
Centennial."  But  an  equal  number  of  competitors  selected 
the  following  events  :  "The  Pittsburg  Centennial,"  "  The 
Revolution  of  the  Young  Turks,"  "The  Marathon  Race," 
"The  Casa  Blanca  Affair,"  "The  Two-cent  Postal  Rate 
to  Great  Britain,"  "The  Meeting  at  Washington  Looking 
to  Conserving  our  Natural  Resources." 


In  the  verse  competition  there  were  "improvements" 
on  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  nursery  rhymes  ;  the  five  most 
popular  seem  to  have  been,  in  order,  "  Mary's  Little 
Lamb,"  "Jack  and  Jill,"  "Little  Jack  Horner,"  "Miss 
Muffett,"  and  "  Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence." 

A  word  about  the  "  Wild  Creature  Photography."  The 
object  of  this  competition,  as  our  announcement  explains 
each  month,  is  "  to  encourage  the  pursuing  of  game  with 
a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun."  Of  late  we  have  been 
receiving  an  increasing  number  of  beautiful  photographs  of 
bear,  deer,  buffalo,  and  so  forth,  but  they  are  of  animals 
who  for  years  have  led  a  peaceful  life  within  the  corrals  of 
a  zoological  garden,  or  of  reserves  such  as  the  Yellowstone 
Park.  Obviously,  in  these  cases  there  is  no  suppression  of 
a  bloodthirsty  instinct  to  kill,  as  all  these  animals  are 
about  as  easily  photographed  as  is  a  horse  or  cow  in  a 
country  road;  and  furthermore,  any  attempt  to  shoot  them 
would  at  once  be  punished  by  the  authorities.  The  pri- 
mary object  of  the  competition  is,  therefore,  not  met  in  these 
instances,  and  prizes  cannot  be  awarded  unless  the  birds 
or  animals  are  out  of  confinement,  free,  and  in  their  native 
surroundings. 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  NO.   114 

In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

VERSE.     Gold  badge,  Frances  Moyer  Ross  (age  13),  Cincinnati,  O. 

Silver  badges,  Elizabeth  G.  Atherton  (age  16),   Wilkes  Barre,   Pa.;  E.  Vincent  Millay  (age  17),  Camden,  Me. 
Olive  Hall  (age  14),  Putney,  Vt. 

PROSE.     Gold  badges,  Mary  L.  Curry  (age  15),  Palo  Alto,  Cal.  ;  Henry  D.  Scott  (age  16),  Lakeville,  Conn. 
Silver  badges,  Edward  G.  Mead  (age  16),  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.  ;  Mary  E.  Kurtz  (age  17),  Rockwood,  Pa. 

DRAWINGS.     Gold  badge,  0.  V.  Tabor  (age   15),   New  York  City. 

Silver  badges,  Margaret  K.  Turnball  (age  13),  Cambridge,   Mass.  ;  Clarence  Thornton  (age  15),  Bradford,  York 
shire,  England ;  Jeanne  M.  Demetre  (age  16),  Paris,  France. 

PHOTOGRAPHY.     Gold  badge,  Elida  Ludwig  (age  14),  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Silver  badges,  Leonard  A.  Fletcher  (age  14),  Hoh,  Washington;  Remsen  W.  Holbert  (age  17),  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 
Edward  S.  Munro  (age  16),  Boston,  Mass. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.     Gold  badge,  Mary  Green  Mack  (age  14),  Cincinnati,  O. 

Silver  badges,  Elizabeth.  D.  Brennan  (age  17),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ;  Wallace  L.  Cassell  (age  9),  Torrington,  Wyoming 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS.     Gold  badge,  Arnold  F.  Muhlig  (age  14),  Joliet,  111. 
Silver  badge,  H.  Brinsley  Bush  (age  12),  Tunbridge,  England. 
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LITTLE  JACK  HORNER 

BY    FRANCES    MOYER    ROSS   (AGE    13) 

{Gold  Badge) 

Little  Jack  Horner 
Won't  sit  in  the  corner, 
Eating  his  Christmas  pie; 
He  eats  pasteurized  plums, 
With  sterilized  thumbs, 
And  that  is  the  reason  why. 

AN  INTERESTING  WORLD-EVENT 

BY  MARY  I..   CURRY  (AGE   1 5) 

{Gold  Badge) 

Several  interesting  and  important  events  have  taken 
place  during  the  past  year.  One  which  especially  interests 
me  is  the  revolution  in  Turkey. 

The  party,  now  known  as  the  Young  Turks,  which 
brought  about  this  revolution,  has  existed  in  Turkey 
and  among  its  exiles  for  many  years.  Midhat  Pasha,  an 
early  leader  of  this  party,  was  the  maker  of  the  constitution 
which  was  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  regime. 
He  has' been  called  "the  Thomas  Jefferson  of  Turkey." 
In  his  efforts  to  secure  an  enlightened,  civilized  govern- 
ment, he  made  and  unmade  Sultans.  The  present  ruler, 
Abdul  Hamid  II,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  this  party, 


It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  section  ~6f  the  empire 
from  which  the  demand  came  has  few  real  IjTv'ks,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  being  Albanians  a.  ^Vedonians, 
and  that  there  are  two  Christians  to  one  MoSitr®. 


"a  domestic  animal."    by  elida  ludwig,  age  14.    (gold  badge.) 

but,  after  a  brief  period  of  constitutional  rule,  the  govern- 
ment relapsed  into  its  former  condition  of  absolutism. 
Midhat  Pasha  was  put  to  death  in  1883,  and  his  very  name 
was  tabooed  throughout  the- empire. 

Niazie  Bey  was  one  of  the  most  important  men  connected 
with  the  revolution  on  the  side  of  the  Young  Turks.  He 
joined  the  army  in  Macedonia,  and  there  won  over  the 
majority  of  the  soldiers.  His  first  demand  for  a  constitu- 
tional government  was  made  July  11,  1908.  The  Sultan 
could  not  resist  long,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  July  issued 
an  trade  announcing  the  election  of  a  parliament  in  No- 
vember, and  the  adoption  of  a  constitution. 

The  principal  provisions  of  this  constitution  concern  the 
indivisibility  of  the  empire,  the  supremacy  of  the  Sultan, 
individual  liberty,  freedom  of  creeds,  the  press,  and  edu- 
cation, and  equal  taxation.  A  parliament  with  two  cham- 
bers was  planned,  and  a  general  election  everv  four  years. 


"A    DOMESTIC    ANIMAL.  BY    LEONARD    A.   FLETCHER,   AGE    14. 

(SILVER    BADGE.) 

Among  the  results  of  the  revolution  are  the  many  public 
gatherings,  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  newspapers, 
and  the  removal  of  many  restrictions  on  travel.  The  mod- 
erations of  the  Young  Turks  has  occasioned  much  surprise. 
No  opposition  party  has  as  yet  been  formed,  although  there 
are  those,  of  course,  who  desire  the  old  government.  The 
Grand  Vizier,  Kiamie  Pasha,  was  suspected  of  being  a  re- 
actionary, and  was  forced  out  of  office.  Another  cabinet, 
of  New  Turks,  was  then  made,  which  is  now  in  power. 

[Since  the  above  was  written  Abdul  Hamid  II  has  been  deposed. — 
The  Editor.] 

AN  IMPROVED  NURSERY  RHYME 

BY  THERESE    H.    MC  DONNEI.L    (AGE    17) 

There  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe 

Whose  children  were  many,  but  wdiose  troubles  were 
few. 

For  when  they  were  naughty,  she  'd  quietly  say  : 
"  My  dears,  you  can't  read  St.  Nicholas  to-day!" 

To  quite  save  themselves  from  punishment,  then 
In  one  voice  they  'd  cry  :    "  We  won't  do  it  again !  " 

'Till  the  wise  little  woman  would  quiet  their  noise, 
By  reading  St.  Nick  to  the  good  girls  and  boys  ! 


'  DOMESTIC    ANIMALS.  BY    KNIGHT    WOOLLEY,   AGE    13 
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"AN    AUGUST    HEADING."       BY   JEANNE    M.   DEMETRE,  AGE    l6.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 


AN  INTERESTING  WORLD-EVENT 

BY  HENRY  D.   SCOTT  (AGE   l6) 

{Gold  Badge) 

On  December  31st,  the  last  day  of  the  year  1908,  Wilbur 
Wright,  an  American  aeronaut,  made  a  flight  of  two  hours 
and  nine  minutes  at  Le  Mans,  France.  This  established  a 
new  record  for  aeroplane  navigation  and  placed  the  inventor 


but  to-day  he  has  no  trepidation  about  embarking  in  the 
huge  leviathans  which  bear  him  over  the  ocean  at  a  faster 
rate  than  many  railway-trains  could  reach. 

Thus,  with  our  mile-a-minute  trains  and  automobiles  on 
the  land,  and  our  Mauretanias  on  the  sea,  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  man  has  mastered  these  elements  of  the 
universe.  But  there  remains  another — the  air.  From 
prehistoric  times  man  has  envied  the  eagle  his  boundless 
kingdom  of  the  sky,  and  many  have  been  the  inventors 
who  have  striven  to  fabricate  wings  with  which  they,  too, 
could  soar  through  the  air.  Greek  mythology  contains  the 
story  of  Dsedalus,  one  of  the  very  few  successful  aeronauts 
of  history,  but  the  unhappy  fate  of  his  son,  Icarus,  who 
flew  too  high  and  fell  headlong  into  the  sea  when  the  sun 
melted  the  wax  with  which  he  had  attached  his  wings, 
shows  that  even  then  aerial  navigation  was  a  perilous 
pursuit. 

During  late  years  phenomenal  strides  have  been  made 
toward  the  perfection  of  flying-machineSj  and  the  new 
record  seems  to  indicate  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when 
the  air  also  will  be  conquered  and  do  the  will  of  man. 
While  this  event  is  of  interest  and  value  to  the  entire  civ- 
ilized world,  it  is  a  source  of  pride  to  us  that  the  Wright 
brothers,  who  have  done  the  most  toward  making  man 
master  of  the  air  as  well  as  the  earth  and  sea,  are  Americans. 


DOMESTIC   ANIMAL.  BY    BEVERLY    RICHARDS,  AGE    12. 


of  the  Wright  flying-machine  among  the  foremost  of  those 
who  are  trying  to  perfect  such  devices  ;  but  it  did  more  than 
this. 

Since  time  immemorial  man  has  been  master  of  the 
earth  ;  he  has  always  been  at  home  when  he  could  feel  the 
firm  ground  beneath  his  feet.  Later  he  began,  very 
slowly  and  timidly,  to  extend  his  dominion  to  the  unstable 
waves;  it  took  many  long  years  of  cautious  experiment  be- 
fore he  could  feel   that  he  had  become  master  of  the  sea, 


"A    DOMESTIC    ANIMAL."       BY   JACK    PHILLIPS,  AGE    13. 
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THE  EARTHQUAKE  IN  ITALY 

BY  MARY  E.   KURTZ   (AGE   17) 

{Silver  Badge) 

The  greatest  calamity  of  recent  date  is   that  caused  by  the 
earthquake  shock  in  the  southern  part  of  Italy,  and  in  Sicily. 


through  those  means.  The  greater  number  of  the  people 
had  temporarily  lost  their  reason,  and  very  little  could  be 
learned  from  them. 

Bagnara,  a  city  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  was  entirely 
destroyed,  fire  finishing  the  destructive  work  of  the  earth- 
quake.     In   Messina  and   Reggio,  the  screams  and  moans 
of  the  helpless  thousands  urged  the  rescuers 
to  renewed  vigor.     The  cry  of  the  victims  for 
help  soon  turned  to  the  cry  for  food. 

On  December  30th,  King  Victor  Emman- 
uel and  Queen  Helena  visited  the  scenes-'of 
disaster  and  greatly  encouraged  the  victims 
and  rescuers.  A  committee,  headed  by  the 
Duke  of  Aosta,  was  formed  to  collect  funds. 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  started  the  contri- 
bution list  with  $40,000.  The  United  States 
did  her  share  and  sent  $300,000  worth  of 
provisions,  $500,000  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress, and  eight  vessels  from  the  battle-ship 
fleet. 

Altogether  it  is  estimated  that  200,000  lives 
were  lost,  and  2,000,000  are  penniless.  Thus, 
two  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Italy  have  been 
laid  in  ruins,  and  are  no  more,  and  thirty-five 
towns  and  villages  are  wiped  out  of  existence. 


"domestic  animals."     by  cassius  m.  clay,  jr.,  age  14.     (HONOR  member.) 


On  the  morning  of  December  20th,  for  about  a  half  hour 
before  the  earthquake,  the  heavens  were  arrayed  in  gor- 
geous lights.  At  twenty  minutes  past  five  a  deafening 
noise  was  heard  by  the  inhabitants  of  Messina,  Reggio,  and 
Bagnara. 

This  was  followed  by  an  up-and-down  movement  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  the  sinking  of  the  entire  lower  portion 
of  Reggio.  Buildings  of  all  kinds  fell  to  the  ground,  walls 
crumbled  and  gave  way  to  the  great  strain,  and  thousands 
of  people,  a  few  minutes  before  safe  in  their  homes,  were 
now  helplessly  buried  beneath  them.  A  dense  cloud  of 
dust  covered  the  cities,  and  the  bursting  of  water-pipes 
caused  many  victims  to  drown,  and  gas  explosions  started 
numerous  small  fires,  burning  people  as  well  as  the  debris. 
The  screams  of  the  terrified,  panic-stricken  victims  were 
heard  above  the  crash  of  falling  buildings. 

At  the  same  time  of  the  disturbance  on  land,  the  waters 
were  much  troubled  and  gradually  receded,  only  to  quickly 
rise  again  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  and  rush  into  shore, 
flooding  whole  streets  near  the  water  front.  The  daylight 
revealed  the  shore-line  to  be  greatly  changed. 

A  chasm  eighty  feet  wide  in  Reggio  sent  forth  scalding 
water.  All  railroads  and  telegraph  wires  around  these 
cities  were  destroyed,  so  that  no  information  could  be  had 


'domestic  animals."     by  remsen  w.  holbert,  age  17.     (silver  badge.) 


WHEl'LY,  AGE    17. 

A  MODERN  NURSERY  RHYME 

BY    LOIS    DONOVAN    (AGE    1 5) 

I  had  a  little  auto, 

And  I  called  it  "  Limousine"  ; 
'T  was  driven  by  my  new  chauffeur, 

Who  was  young  and  rather  green. 

He  scratched  it  and  he  broke  it, 
And  he  drove  it  through  the  mire ; 

He  shall  not  run  my  car  again, 
A  new  chauffeur  I  '11  hire. 


950 

SING  A  SONG   OF    MAGAZINES 

BY  HELEN    E.    RANKIN   (AGE    15) 

SlNG  a  song  of  magazines, 
Mama  'sno  get  me  one; 

Guess  I  '11  go  and  choose  it, 
'T  will  be  lots  of  fun. 

When  the  books  were  opened, 

Articles  galore! 
But  I  spied  St.  Nicholas, 

I  'd  heard  of  it  before. 

The  tales  were  in  the  front  part, 
I  thought  them  extra  fine; 

But  when  I  saw  the  League  —  oh, 
my! 
How  my  eyes  did  shine! 

Mama  was  in  the  parlor, 
I  ran  to  tell  her  quick; 

Of  all  the  many  magazines 
St.  Nicholas  was  my  pick. 
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WILLIE    HAD  AN  AUTO  CAR 

BY  RUTH  MAC  CLURE  PETERS  (AGE  14) 

Willie  had  an  auto  car, 
Its  color  was  bright  red; 

And  everywhere  that  Willie  went, 
The  auto  quickly  sped. 

He  ran  the  car  to  school  one  day, 
Which  was  against  the  rule; 

It  made  the  children  laugh  and 
play 
To  have  it  come  to  school. 


And  so  the  teacher  sent  away 
This  noisy,  smelly  thing, 

But  still  it  did  not  go  astray 
Till  Willie  in  did  spring. 

And  so,  each  gentle  reader 
In  confidence  may  find, 

If  you  're  not  an  awful  speeder, 
Your  car  to  you  '11  be  kind. 


A   DOMESTICATED    FOX.  BY    RUTH 

CUSHMAN,  AGE    IO. 


AN  IMPORTANT  WORLD-EVENT 

BY  ADELE    KING    (AGE    14) 

Perhaps  at  first  thought  it  would  not  seem  that  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Republic  could  have  been  a  very  important  event 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  while,  in  reality,  it  has  changed 
the  course  of  action  of  many  of  the  inventors  of  civilized 
countries.  When  one  stops  and  thinks  a  moment,  he  real- 
izes how  important  this  mishap  really  was,  for  did  it  not 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  wireless  telegraphy? 

How  thrilling  was  the  story  of  the  sinking  of  the  Re- 
public :  of  its  being  rammed  by  the  Florida,  then  the  tele- 
graphing and  the  suspense  of  waiting  to  see  whether  or 
not  ships  would  answer  the  call  and  come  to  her  rescue, 
and  last,  but   by  no   means   least,  the  rescue! 

Then,  also,  it  seems  so  wonderful  to  think  that  it  was 
possible  for  one  man,  sitting  there  in  his  operating-room,  to 
be  able  to  send  out  messages  of  distress,  and  in  that  way  get 
aid  for  his  companions  who,  otherwise,  must  have  perished. 

And  yet  it  appears  still  more  wonderful  to  me  to  think 
that  one  man  could  have  invented  such  a  wonderful  and 
helpful  thing  as  wireless  telegraphy. 

Now  it  will  surely  not  be  very  long  before  the  steamers, 
life-saving  stations,  and  large  cities  all  over  the  world 
will  have  established  wireless-telegraph  stations  within 
their  limits,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  name  of  Marconi  will 
stand  out  in  history  forever  as  the  man  who  benefited  his 
country,  in  fact,  all  the  world,  so  greatly. 


A  MODERN  HUMPTY  DUMPTY 

BY    HELLEN    MCLEOD.  (AGE    15) 

Theodore  Roosevelt  sat  in  the  chair ; 

William  H.  Taft  wished  so  much  to  be  there; 
All  Teddy's  bluster,  and  all  Bryan's  frown, 

Could  not  keep  the  good,  smiling-faced  fellow  down. 

He  clambered  up  bravely,  and  scaled  the  wall, 
Without  ever  getting  so  much  as  a  fall; 

The  Big  Stick  submitted  with  very  good  grace, 
And  left  the  Big  Smile  to  reign  in  its  place. 
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'DOMESTIC    ANIMALS.  BY    MAKGARETTA    S.   KELLOGG,   AGE    14. 


"A    DOMESTIC   ANIMAL.  BY    ELIOT    WOOLLY,   AGE    12. 

THE  VOYAGE   OF   THE   FLEET 

BY  EDWARD  G.   MEAD   (AGE    l6) 

{Silver  Badge) 

In  December,  1907,  a  fleet  of  sixteen  battle-ships  —  the 
finest  in  our  navy  —  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  for  a  voy- 
age around  the  world.  The  route  selected  was  to  Cali- 
fornia by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  thence  to  Australia,  Japan, 
China,  through  the  Indian  Ocean,  up  the  Red  Sea,  across 
the  Mediterranean  to  Gibraltar,  and  over  the  Atlantic  to 
Hampton  Roads  again. 

The  one  striking  feature  of  the  trip  was  the  lavish  hos- 
pitality bestowed  u.pon  the  officers  and  men  at  the  various 
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places  visited.  Everywhere  it  went  the  fleet  was  given  a 
most  cordial  welcome,  in  South  America  and  Australia,  as 
well  as  in  New  Zealand  and  China.  The  most  enthusiastic 
reception  was  met  with  in  Japan.  Nothing  was  spared  that 
would  add  to  the  comfort  ol  the  guests,  and  when  the  fleet 
sailed  from  the  port  of  Yokohama,  every  one  on  board 
could  not  but  have  felt  that  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  for  the  present  at  least,  was  an  impossibility. 


'DOMESTIC    ANIMALS.  BY    CLARA    V.   MORRIS,  AGE    15. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  result  of  the  voyage  was 
the  proving  of  the  efficiency  of  our  seamen,  and  service- 
ableness  of  the  ships.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  our 
navy  has  shown  the  world  what  it  was  capable  of  doing. 
The  records  made  in  target  practice  might  well  be  envied 
by  all  nations.  The  worth  of  battle-ships  has  been  shown 
by  the  fact  that  they  sailed  a  distance  of  thirty-five  hundred 
miles  without  coaling.  Another  result  was  the  strength- 
ening of  our  diplomatic  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Years  of  arbitration  could  not  have  done  what  the  fleet  ac- 
complished in  bettering  our  interests  with  the  different 
countries.  Then,  again,  the  crews  of  the  ships  have  re- 
ceived a  valuable  education  in  visiting  foreign  lands  and 
seeing  the  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of  the  various  peo- 
ples. Moreover,  the  trip  has  emphasized  the  needs  of 
our  navy  for  the  future. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  voyage  of  the  fleet  was  an  event 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Unittd  States.  Indirectly, 
it  will  affect  every  nation  which  has  been  visited.  The 
full  credit  of  this  tour  must  be  given  to  ex- President  Roose- 
velt, who  conceived  it,  and  carried  it  out  to  a  successful  finish. 


"A    DOMESTIC    ANIMAL."       BY    PHILLIPPA 
PEMBERTON,  AGE    II. 

A  NURSERY  RHYME  VARIATION 

BY  OLIVE  HALL  (AGE    14) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Baby  sat  on  the  wall, 
Baby  had  a  little  fall; 

All  the  king's  horses,  and  all  the  king's  men, 
Could  n't  make  baby  laugh  just  then. 

"A  VARIATION  OF  A  FAMILIAR 
NURSERY  RHYME" 

BY    GEORGE    II.    ENOS    (AGE    12) 

Oh!    Uncle  Joe  Cannon 

Was  a  merry  old  gammon, 
And  you  ought  to  hear  him  blow; 

He  brought  down  his  gavel, 

And  made  the  House  travel, 
In  the  way  he  said  they  should  go. 


A    DOMESTIC    ANIMAL. 
CLEM    DICKEY,   AGE    14. 


A    DOMESTIC   ANIMAL.  B 

RUTH    WILLIAMS,  AGE    14. 


A  League  Badge  and  Leaflet  will  be  sent,  upon  request,  to 
any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not. 


VARIATION  OF  DAFFY-DOWN-DILLY 

BY    ELIZABETH    G.    ATHERTON    (AGE    16) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Fluffy  van  Dii.ly  has  come  up  to  town, 

In  her  fine  motor-car  and  an  elegant  gown  ; 
With  a  poodle  beside  her  and  goggles  on  nose, 

She  makes  a  sensation  wherever  she  sroes. 
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THE  SHACKELTON  EXPEDITION  TO  THE 
SOUTH  POLE 

BY  M.    DAVID  HOFFMAN   (AGE  14) 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  of  science,  lately, 
was  the  voyage  of  Lieutenant  Shackelton  into  antarctic  re- 
gions. Not  only  are  scientists,  but  the  world  in  general,  in- 
terested in  the  discovery  of  the  South  Pole  region. 


'AN  AUGUST  HEADING.     BY  AUDREY  HARGREAVES,  AGE  II. 

Lieutenant  Shackelton,  an  English  officer,  led  an  expe- 
dition to  explore  these  southernmost  districts.  His  object 
was  not  so  much  to  reach  the  pole  as  to  get  information  of 
the  place,  climate,  atmospherical  conditions,  plant  life,  and 

the  extent  of  the 
great  southern  con- 
tinent. This  he  ac- 
complished during 
his  trip,  which  went 
within  in  miles  of 
the  pole  and  450 
miles  nearer  to  it 
than  any  one  had 
formerly  gone. 

His  trip,  south 
was  uneventful  and 
no  difficulties  were 
encountered.  As 
he  arrived  nearer  to 
the  pole,  rations 
began  to  get  low, 
storms  arose,  and 
the  climate  grew 
colder;  so  he  hesi- 
tated to  push  for- 
ward. Finally,  it 
was  impossible  to 
go  onward,  for  the 
men,  famished  and 
severely  frost-bit- 
ten, grew  too  weak 
to  proceed. 

Slowly  the  march 
back  to  the  nearest 
supply-station  be- 
gan. His  tired 
aides  could  barely 
hold  out.  Food 
grew  scarce.  Fields  of  slippery  ice  made  their  return  dan- 
gerous. Less  and  less  was  the  distance  they  were  able  to 
•cover. 

Matters  soon  came  to  a  crisis.   Food  gave  out.     Six  hun- 


'A    DOMESTIC   ANIMAL.  BY   EDWARD 

S.  MUNRO,  AGE  16.     (SILVER  BADGE.) 


dred  yards  was  the  total  advance  they  made  during  the  day. 
The  camp  was  only  a  day's  journey  from  them.  Then 
Shackelton's  ability  and  the  sturdiness  of  his  men  was  dis- 
played, for,  leading  on  with  courage  and  energy,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  post  safely. 

He  had  made  a  successful  attempt  in  exploring  the 
region,  for  he  found  traces  of  coal,  mountain-ranges,  gla- 
ciers, and  signs  of  considerable  vegetation  ;  also  the  extent 
of  the  icy  continent,  and  the  highness  of  the  plateau  upon 
which  the  pole  must  be.  Great  were  his  discoveries,  for 
science  thus  learned  that  vegetation  and  some  kind  of  ani- 
mal life  had,  at  one  time,  existed  in  this  district,  and  that 
the  meteorological  conditions  differed  from  the  supposed 
theory  of  "  A  Polar  Calm." 

He  had  shared  in  the  great  dangers  for  the  benefit  and 
honor  of  his  country,  whose  flag  he  left  flying  at  the  far- 
thest point  he  had  reached.  His  exploration  was  an  aid  to 
the  cause  of  scientific  research,  in  which  he  was  much  in- 
terested. 

Therefore,  with  no  little  admiration  for  his  ability  and 
daring,  his  name  should  be  placed  among  those  who  bene- 
fited the  world  at  their  lives'  risk  to  obtain  knowledge  con- 
cerning our  great  planet. 


"AN  AUGUST  HEADING.     BY  ETTA  M.  CHANT,  AGE  13. 

YOUNG  MOTHER  HUBBARD 

BY  E.   VINCENT  MILI.AY  (AGE  I  7) 

{Silver  Badge) 

YOUNG  Mother  Hubbard  sent  her  maid  to  the  cupboard 

To  get  her  French  poodle  some  steak, 
But  when  she  got  there  and  the  steak  was  too  rare, 

It  's  a  wonder  their  hearts  did  not  break. 

Mother  Hubbard  cried:  "Oh,  he  will  perish,  I  know! 

He  cannot  eat  that  ■ —  the  poor  dear!  " 
She  tore  her  fair  hair  with  a  look  of  despair, 

On  her  slipper-toe  splashed  a  big  tear. 

'  My  precious  !   My  pet  !  —  Suzette  !   Quick  !   Suzette  ! 

Run,  run  for  the  doctor,  I  pray  ! 
My  heart  feels  so  queer!  "  she  cried,  "  Oh  !  oh,  dear!  " 
And  gracefully  fainted  away. 


Is  your  name  on  the  Roll  of  the  Careless?     A  little  care 
will  keep  it  off,  and,  maybe,  win  an  honor  badge. 
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'AN    AUGUST    HEADING."       BY    CLARENCE    THORNTON,  AGE    15.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 


Suzette,  the  poor  maid,  had  seen,  I  'm  afraid, 

Such  swoons  as  this  often  before ; 
But  she  called  up  the  old  family  doctor  and  told  him 
■'  Miladi  "  had  fainted  once  more. 

She  then  made  her  way  to  her  mistress,  who  lay 
On  a  couch  which  had  chanced  to  be  nigh ; 

And  held  to  her  nose  priceless  attar  of  rose, 
And  spilt  eau-de-cologne  in  her  eye. 

Before  evening  came  on,  and  the  doctor  had  gone, 

Miladi  was  helped  to  her  feet, 
And  the  poodle  was  deep  in  a  satisfied  sleep  — 

But  they  found  not  a  trace  of  the  meat. 


THE  GREAT  EARTHQUAKE  IN  SOUTH 
ITALY,  DECEMBER  29,  1908 

BY   MANON  DE  HUNERSDORFF  (AGE  15%) 

Probably  the  most  important  world-event  since  January 
I,  1908,  was  the  earthquake  which  devastated  part  of  Italy 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  December  of  last  year.  Messina,  in 
Sicily,  and  Reggio,  in  Calabria,  and  many  other  smaller 
cities  were  partially  destroyed  by  earthquake  shocks  and 
a  great  tidal  wave  in  less  than  one  minute.  This  took 
place  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  most  of  the 
people  were  still  asleep,  and  few  had  the  chance  to  escape. 
Those  who  were  able  to,  fled  in  their  night-clothes,  with  as 
many  of  their  possessions  as  they  could  gather,  and  ran 
about  the  now-ruined  streets  of  their  cities ;  soon  fire 
added  new  horror  to  this  scene  of  devastation. 

Never,  since  the  destruction  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii has  anything  so  calamitous  happened  to  Italy.  Beau- 
tiful Messina  and  ancient  Reggio  have  been  destroyed,  and 
the  famous  reefs  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  have  disappeared. 
It  is  estimated  that  nearly  200,000  people  perished. 
Countless  treasures  of  art,  historical  places,  and  famous 
cathedrals  are  in  ruins,  and  very  few  houses  in  the 
devastated  district  are  left  standing. 
Vol..  XXXVI. -120. 


The  rescue  work  has  been  splendid,  especially  that  of 
the  Russian  and  French  sailors.  The  king  and  queen  of 
Italy  mingled  freely  with  their  stricken  subjects,  Her 
Majesty  in  many  cases  giving  her  personal  attention  to  the 
injured.  Ships  of  all  nations  were  filled  with  refugees, 
and  as  soon  as  trains  started  to  run  they  were  besieged  by 
hundreds  of  eager  persons.  Large  contributions  have  been 
received  from  everywhere  (America  alone  sending  one  mil- 


AN   AUGUST    HEADING.  BY    MERRIL    DE    MARIS,  AGE    II. 

lion  dollars),  and  all  that  was  possible  has  been  done  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  survivors  of  one 
of  the  greatest  catastrophes  of  modern  times. 
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ONE  OF  THE  MOST  INTERESTING  EVENTS 

BY    EMIL   EDMONDSON    (AGE    15) 

During  my  visit  to  Chicago  last  summer,  I  witnessed  one 
of  the  closest  and  best  ball  games  in  National  League  last 
season.  It  was  between  the  world's  champion  Chicago 
Cubs  and  the  New  York  Giants.  The  Cubs  were  under  the 
leadership  of  Frank  Chance,  styled  "  The  Peerless  Leader," 
and  the  Giants  under  the  redoubtable  John  J.  McGraw. 

When  Umpire  O'Day  announced  that  the  batteries  were 
Matthewson  and  Breshnahan,  for  New  York,  and  Brown 
and  Moran,  it  was  seen  that  it  was  to  be  a  real  battle  of 
giants,  since  the  two  best  pitchers  in  the  world  were  to 
bear  the  principal  part  of  the  duel. 

No  runs  and  few  hits  were  gathered  until  the  fifth,  when 
Tinker  drove  the  ball  clear  to  the  extreme  corner  of  the 
left  field  bleachers,  and  succeeded  in  going  around  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  bases  for  the  only  score  of  the  game, 
before  the  ball  could  be  fielded  to  the  home  plate. 

When  the  ball  came  from  the  bat  of  this  phenomenal 
shortstop  of  the  Cubs,  a  boy,  who  was  on  one  of  the 
"wildcat"  grand  stands  which  are  built  on  the  flats  sur- 
rounding the  ball  grounds,  became  so  enthused  that  he  lost 
his  balance  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

No  other  scores  were  secured  by  either  side  during  the 
game,  and  it  ended  one  to  nothing  in  favor  of  Chicago. 


A    FAMILIAR    SIGHT    IN    SUMMER.  BV    MARGARET    K.   TURNBALL, 

AGE    13.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 

VARIATION  ON  A  NURSERY  RHYME 
"THERE  WAS  A  LITTLE  MAN" 

BY   FRANCES    G.    WARD    (AGE    1 6) 

There  was  once  a  young  poet 
(Though  no  one  else  did  know  it), 

-And  she  worried  so  much  her  poor  head,  head,  head, 
That  one  day  she  said:    "Dear  me, 
I  am  dying,  that  I  see." 

And  straightaway  she  had  to  go  to  bed,  bed,  bed. 


That  young  girl,  she  nearly  died, 
And  her  parents  by  her  side, 

Loud  their  lamentations  they  did  make,  make,  make. 
And  she  lay  there  three  months  "dying," 
And  they  sat  there  three  months  crying, 

For  they  feared  that  death  their  daughter  it  would  take, 
take,,  take. 

But  one  day  a  paper  came 
(I  will  not  give  its  name), 

And  with  her  parents'  puzzled  gaze  upon  her,  'pon  her, 
'pon  her, 
Most  strangely  she  behaved, 
And  from  that  moment  she  was  saved, 

For  she  'd  seen  her  name  upon  the  Roll  of  Honor,  honor, 
honor. 


"AN   AUGUST    HEADING."       BY    MARGARET   OSBORNE,  AGE    15. 


AN  IMPORTANT  WORLD-EVENT 

BY  JEANNETTE  MUNRO  (AGE   15) 

America  is  to-day  a  very  prosperous  country,  but,  if  the 
event  of  which  I  am  going  to  tell  you  had  not  happened, 
her  prosperity  in  future  generations  would  have  been  de- 
cidedly lessened. 

In  the  autumn  of  1907,  President  Roosevelt  sent  letters 
of  invitation  to  all  the  governors  of  States  and  territories, 
to  the  members  of  Congress,  and  to  several  prominent 
private  citizens,  to  attend  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  preservation  of  our  natural  resources. 

In  the  following  May  the  convention  met,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  the  natural  resources  in  all  their  aspects. 
Before  their  meeting  adjourned,  a  plan  had  been  set  on 
foot  which  will  probably  spread  to  all  the  civilized  countries 
of  the  globe,  and  will  endure  until  it  is  no  longer  needed. 
Committees  were  formed  of  learned  men  from  every 
State  to  look  into  the  matters  dealing  with  forests,  water- 
ways, and  minerals,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  are 
our  principal  natural  resources. 

They  have  already  begun  their  work,  to  stock  the  streams 
with  fish,  to  irrigate  the  arid  places,  to  protect  our  magnifi- 
cent forests,  and  to  make  our  mineral  supply  last. 

Laws  have  been  passed  requiring  all  landholders  to  keep 
their  woodlands  clear  of  underbrush,  so  that  the  danger 
from  forest  fires  may  be  diminished. 

To  keep  our  waterways  in  uniform  condition  all  the  year 
round,  the  surplus  waters  of  the  flood  seasons  will  be 
stored  in  great  reservoirs,  to  be  distributed  in  times  of 
drought. 

In  the  future,  America  will  have  to  be  more  economical 
in  many  ways  than  she  has  been.  Instead  of  using  only 
the  chunks  of  coal,  the  coal  dust  will  be  used,  as  it  is  in 
many  countries  of  Europe.  Every  jiart  of  the  tree  will  be 
made  into  some  kind  of  lumber,  instead  of  only  the  larger 
branches  and  the  trunk  being  used. 

We  hope  that,  thanks  to  the  committees  sent  out  by  the 
conference,  America  will  continue  for  all  time  to  be,  as  she 
is  to-day,  the  most  fruitful  and  prosperous  country  on  the 
globe. 
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"an  august  heading."    by  edwina  robberson,  age  14. 


MARY  HAD  A  LITTLE  COW 

BY  BRUCE  T.   SIMONDS   (AGE   13) 
{Honor  Member) 

Mary  had  a  little  cow, 
As  black  as  coal  its  hide, 

It  followed  her  and  made  a  row 
When  off  to  school  she  hied. 

It  followed  her  to  church  one  day, 
And  trotted  up  the  aisle 

In  such  a  self-complacent  way, 
It  made  the  people  smile. 

So  Mary's  father  then  decreed 

The  calf  be  sent  away. 
He  said  that  Mary  had  no  need 

Of  cows  who  act  that  way. 

So  off  it  went,  and  Mary  cried 
Until  her  eyes  were  red. 

She  wept  until  she  nearly  died 
And  then  she  went  to  bed. 

But  on  the  morrow,  at  the  gate 
Was  found  our  Mary's  pet. 

She  begged  for  him  at  such  a  rate 
That  he  's  there  living  yet. 

And  if  you  ask  how  he  got  back, 

And  also  how  I  knew  ; 
My  only  refuge  is,  alack, 

This  dreadful  tale  's  not  true. 


Wild  Creature  Photographs  must  be  of  wild  birds  or  other 
animals  in  their  native  surroundings.  Hereafter  photographs 
of  animals  in  captivity,  or  even  in  such  ranges  as  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  will  not  be  considered  in  the  "  Wild  Creature"  competition. 


THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

No.  I.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 
permitted. 

No.  2.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to  encouragement. 


VERSE,  1 

Charlotte  E.  Matthews 
Miriam  V.  Cope 
Elizabeth  Toof 
Violet  Michaels 
Jean  Dallett 
Jeanne  Jacoby 
Marjorie  Curme 
Mary  K.  Little 
Marian  Stabler 
Alice  M.  MacRae 
Rose  Norton 
Katherine  Donovan 
Amy  Southam 
Margery  Rand 
Ruth  A.  Burrell 
Mary  B.  Paine 
Lois  A.  Kelly 
Grace  F.  Woods 
Doris  Kent 
Helen  Griffen 
Geraldine  Ryder 
Rebecca  E.  Learning 
Ethel  Butler 
Theda  Kenyon 
Marion  Robertson 
Huldah  Judd 


VERSE,  2 

Ethel  Knowlson  Caster 
Adele  Noyes 
Adele  Leanore  Alfke 
Ruth  Applebee 
Eunice  Moorefield 
Helen  Brault 
Adela  Isabel  Coit 
Grace  Whitman 
Elizabeth  Buffington 
Edith  Stevens 
Constance  Wiener 
Philip  Franklin 
Cornelia  M.  Stahler 
Isabelle  Laylander 
Annette  Davis 
Eleanor  Johnson 
Katharine  Truscott 
Katherine  Habersham 
Jean  Williams 
Elizabeth  Ferguson 
Edna  Wood 
Rosalie  Schmuckle 
Edward  R.  Gray 
Anne  P.  Swann 
Ruth  H.  Atwell 
Edith  Coy  Kendall 


Doris  Knight 
Marion  Lewis 
Clarence  Hatch 
Katherine  B.  Tilt 
Eleanor  Palmer 

Stahler 
Constance  Randall 
Dorothy  Mayo 
Oscar  Lindow 

PROSE,  1 

Marguerite  Magruder 
Lawrence  A. 

Widmayer 
Elbridge  Colby 
Helen  Zagat 
Freda  Smith 
Helen  M.  Gassaway 
Isabel  Briggs 
Richard  Everet 
Isabel  Butler 
Louis  Volchok 
L.  B.  Cox,  Jr. 
Hilmar  Zimmerman 
Eva  Matthews 

Sanford 
Alice    M.  Rogers 


"a  familiar  sight  in  summer."     by  marjorie  acker,  age  14. 
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Mary  E.  Van  Fossen 
Benjamin  Fenster 
Robert  H.  Reid,  Jr. 
Helen  Kindred 
Harold  Eaton  Wood 
Germaine  Lynnott 
Eleanor  M.  Sickels 
Walter  Lewis  Ford 
Emily  Blackham 
Elinor  W.  Roberson 
Donald  Huntoon 
John  William  Hill 
Margaret  Ward 
Isador  K.  Moyse 
Irwin  H.  Hance,  Jr. 
Lillian  P.  Morgan 
Kenneth  Hillyer 
Dorothy  W.  Haasis 
Benjamin  Schapiw 
Margaret  Eddy  House 
Celeste  Don 
Adelina  Longaker 
Isabel  E.  Kerrigan 
Eelje  F.  Scriven 
Elizabeth  Hays 

Northrup 
Anna  Bartlett  Kessler 
Elizabeth  Boyd 
Fritz  Korb 


Lucy  Walbrich 
Blanche  M.  Hopkins 
Caroline  Munro 
Elinor   Kiely 
Carrie  L.  Schuyler 
Babette  Rothschild 
Grace  E.  Campbell 
Nancy  Harper 

McCreary 
Edward  Rouse 
Pauline  Michthausen 
Florence  M.  Booher 
Olive  E.  Grant 
Selden  Mellville 

Loring 
Eleanor  McCandless 
Irene  Drury 
Helen  Jungell 
Elizabeth  C.  Walton 
Adele  C.  Oberdorfer 

DRAWINGS,  i 

Helen  Breese  Walcott 
Caroline  E.  Bergmann 
Hilda  Wilde 
Mildred  Clossen 
Ralph  Linn 
Marie  Luntz 


Helen  May  Baker 
Joseph  Auslander 
Gwen  Blenkinsop 
Susan  Shaffer 
Esther  Christensen 
Charles  Lamont  Post 
Louise  Avery 
John  Joseph  Burke 
Louise  Janin 
Gladys  Nolan 
Josephine  Richey 
Dorothy  Barnes  Loye 
Lillian  Shedd 
Donald  R.  Baker 
Elizabeth  Harrington 
Florence  Lillian 

Bodwell 
Katherine  Elliott 

Wheeler 
Marjorie  A.  Johnson 
Helen  E.  Prentiss 
Lawrence  Weddell 
Katharine  Wardrope 
Helen  A.  Seymour 
Paula  Leichter 
Augusta  L.  Burke 
Alfred  Johnson 
Hugo  Greenbaum 
Margaret  Farnsworth 


AUGUST 


'AN   AUGUST    HEADING."       BY    STEPHANIE   DAMIANAKES,    AGE   IO. 


Andrew  R. 

Morehouse 
George  L.  Newton 
Dorothy  Crook 

PROSE,  2 

Robert  Driver 
Susie  Burdick 
Frank  Leach 
Elizabeth  Haerle 
Ellen  Joyce 
Louise  Maud 

Farquhar 
Simon  S.  Weil 
Douglas  Bement 
William  Ruth 
Alexander  Berliner 
Marjorie  Burnham 
Robert  B.  Lane 
Dorothea  Haupt 
Josephine  Nelson 
Charlotte  W.  Williams 
Marjorie  Dodge 


Doris  A.  Carpenter 
Esther  Lounsberry 
Robert  K.  Leavitt 
Edith  M.  Tuttle 
Irene  Olive  Keyes 
Armistead  McMurray 
Mary  Valentine 
Louise  Northrup 
George  Tibbits 
Helen  D.  Miller 
Lillian  McGreer 
Charles  S.  Price 
Aline  M.  Crook 
William  E.  Fay 
Robert  C.  Miner 
Cleo  Damianakes 
Ferris  Briggs 
Mary  A.  Hays 
Quincy  John 
Winsor,  Jr. 
Edgar  Marburg,  Jr. 
Lily  K.  Westervelt 
Hester  Noyes 
Lorenzo  Hamilton 


DRAWINGS,  2 

Gussie  Mills 
Wilma  A.  Sours 
Douglas  Q.  Ellis 
Margaret  Butts 
Mildred  Eschrich 
Dorothy  Louise  Dade 
Verna  Keays 
Anna  M.  Indzonka 
Joseph  Collis 
Ray  A.  Gardiner 
Edward  Godfrey 
Helen  Schweikhardt 
Abby  W.  Cresson 
Maurice  E.  Brooks 
Helen  Parfitt 
Mary  Sulavan 
Marshall  B.  Cutler 
Sybi  Emerson 
Elizabeth  Faulkner 
Robert  Maclean 
Alice  Hathaway 
Hapgood 


Pauline  F.  D'Arcy 
John  Neilson 

Ridgway 
Harry  J.  Burden 
Eunice  L.  Hone 
Edna  Hubbell 
Eleanor  Bower 
Elizabeth  Kleitz 
Dorothy  Greene 
Howard  Henderson 
Viola  Reitz 
Beryl  Morse 
Katherine  Lee 

Carpenter 
Genevieve  McClure 
Isabella  B.  Howland 
Francis  McAigner 
-Nathan  Head 
Isabel  Huston 
Dorothy  Shurtleff 
Louise  Jackson 
Avery  Pratt 
Peter  Chameron 
Ellen  W.  Stetson 
Theodora  Martin 
Louis  Akerstrom 
Harold  Schubert 
Mildred  W.  Maxwell 
Marjorie  Clarke 
Isabelle  Morris 
Elsie  Prescott 
David  Goldberg 
Phcebe  C.  Reed 
John  Rankin 
Robert  MacDonald 
Flossie  Ivens 
Marjorie  P.  Johnson 
Mary  D.  Loomis 
Frederick  Voorhees 
Franklin  Joseph 

Jackson 
Glenn  C.  Smith 
Edna  Lois  Taggart 
Gladys  Mead 
Mary  Elizabeth  Howe 
Miriam  Spitz 
Avis  E.  Edgerton 
Grace  Kohl 
Dorothy  Rankin 
Vernon  B.  Smith 
Caroline  G. 

Heavenwich 
Helen  C.  Hendrie 
Margaret  Etler 

Knight 
Sadie  P.  Wood 
Rebekah  Brown 
Mildred  Furst 
Alice  Badgley 
Sarah  Jameson 
Holcomb  York 
Mary  Grumbrecht 
Margaret  R.  Bennett 
Christine  Culhane 
Samuel  Josephs 
Ruth  Smith 
Alexander  Douglas 
Martha  Davies 
Noel  Streatfield 
Lucy  G.  Wolfe 
Helen  Marion  Barton 
Frances  Martin 
Effie  Miriam  Knapp 
Alfred  H.  Bazal 
Clara  Buthfer 
Josephine  van  de 

Grift 
Kate  Griffin 
Katherine  Mannausa 
Charles  McCrary 
William  Engel 
Helen  Smith 
Paulyne  F.  May 
Marjorie  Dysart 
Helen  F.  Williams 
Bessie  P.  Heller 
Agnes  I.  Prizer 
Edna  Crane 
John  Cooke 
Hazel  S.  Halstead 
Marie  Elizabeth 

Whitney 
Julia  Ten  Eyck 
Virginia  Duncan 
Constance  M.  Cooper 


Mary  Katherine 

Brown 
Joyce  Warrin 
Gladys  Durell 
Lois  A.  Warner 
Hazel  Chisholm  ■ 
Sarah  M.  Bradley 
Florence  Lewis 
Barbara  Streatfield 
Eugenie  O.  Rand 
Louise  May 
Harriet  L.  Aiken 
Marion  W.  Holdridge 
Theodora  Tiffany   . 
Allan  B.  Campbell 
Edith  Brooks 
Earle  Bathgate 
Alice  Macy  Beers 
Ellen  Hewitt 
Andor  de  Jony 
Henrietta  Learning 
Filomena  Manly 
Mary  McKittrick 
Jack  B.  Hopkins 
Hermann  R.  Leonhard 
Elizabeth  Dearing 
Winona  Lindberg 
Mary  Muir 
Jean  Gurney  Spahr 
Arthur  von  Beufer 

Rubincan 
Fred  V.  Hebarbd 
William  H.  Labrot 
C.  W.  Gordon 
Marjorie  Brown 
Gerda  F.  Cane 
Marian  Bradley 
Dorothy  B.  Thompson 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  i 

Marian  G.  Howard 
Harold  Blair 
Lily  A.  Lewis 
Roswell  B.  Whidden 
Constance  Collins 
Russell  P.  Ellison 
Eleanor  Edmonds 
Esther  Maria  Daly 
Josephine  Sturgis 
Ruth  Sanborne 
Blanche  Deuel 
Harold  Parr 
Ruth  Merritt  Erdman 
Adeline  MacTier 
Roland  V.  Miller 
Mary  E.  Maccracken 
Raphael  Wolfe 
Marjorie  Dougan 

Cole 
Marie  Congdon 
Helen  D.  Tibbits 
Gilbert  Satrange 
Josephine  Sweeney 
Verian  Lovell 
Elsa  R.  Farnham 
Gillean  Tangye 
Helen  Stokley 
Katharine  Hale 
Elizabeth  Hayes 
Dorothy  White 
Margaret  C.  Burton 
Harold  Taylor 
Helen  E.  MacDonald 
T.  W.  Storrow 
C.  E.  Ames 
Lulu  Bowmaker 
Bicknell  Hall 
Margaret  Durkee 
Oakes  I.  Ames 
W.  L.  McLean,  Jr. 
Philip  W.  Smith 
William  D.  Woodcock 
Richard  S.  Emmet 
Donnell  Filghman 
George  J.  Openhym 
Marjorie  Mix 
Alice  May  Flagg 
Florence  W.  Billstein 
Eileen  Tangye 
Margaret  Richmond 
Lenox  R.  Lohr 
Augusta  McCagg 
William  J.  Cox 
Gretchen  Wolle 


Enid  Fisher 
Catherine 

Brandenburg 
Julian  R.  Gribble 
Alice  Reynolds 
Florence  Greene 
Katherine  Williams 
Alice  Lawrence 
Nathaniel  Hathaway 
Henry  Smith 
Lillian  Deghuee 
Dorothy  H.  Bishop 
Florence  Newhart 
Lydia  M.  Scott 
Cornelia  Hopkins 
Lucy  T.  Dawson 
Tolman  W.  Van 

Arsdale 
Roxana  Wentworth 

Bowen 
Angus  Nolan 
A.  Elizabeth  Murry 
Grace  Wingate 
Wilmarth  Thompson 
Frances  C.  Clarke 
F.  Despard  Pemberton 
Philip  C.  Jessup 
Thomas  G.  Bradford 
Mary  Eaton  Lambert 
Frances  Dunham 
Agnes  Alexander 
J.  R.  McMurrick 
Anna  Drury 
Elise  E.  Sage 
Wiania  Willard 
Alexander  Scott 
Anne  Abbott 
Mary  Comstock 
Rodney  Lethbridge 
Nellie  Hagan 
Elizabeth  Mickel 
Richardson  Pratt 
Portia  Wagenet 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  2 

Frances  Lindley 

Clayton 
Elise  Bertheau 
Frederick  W. 

Anderson 
Emilie  Jeannette 

Daggett 
Kate  Cheesman 
Paul  McBride 
Cecily  Weldon  Barnes 
Helen  Stevens 
S.  Page  Francis 
Charles  Parker 
Edward  G.  Moody 
Isabel  Maxwell 
Dale  Warren 
Dorothea  Davidson 
Isabella  Berry  Hill 
Constance  Wilcox 
Isabella  Moore 
Katherine  G.  Tighe 
Francis  Hewett 
Margaretta  C. 

Johnson 
James  Flower 
Harold  M.  Norton 
Margaret  Jennison 
Charles  W.  Bergner,  Jr. 
Elizabeth  Williams 
Annie  M.  Pemberton 
Florence  Heustis 
Eloine  Leighton 
Dorothy  M.  Crawford 
Helen  McCausland 
Margaret  Klous 
Oakleigh  Repplier 
A.  De  Witt  Alexander 
Harriet  E.  Tyler 
Florence  Chase 
Priscilla  Kimball 
Violet  W.  Hoff 
Charles  G.  Hobart 
Dorothy. Hall 
F.  Niles  Bacon 
Von  McConnell 
Muriel  Avery 
Emma  K.  Cerf 
T.  Grant  Ware 
Francis  Wallace 
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Sylvia  Moczygemba 
R.  D.  Milligan 
Ellen  K.  Hone 
Esther  T.  Kilby 
'  Collamer  C.  Calvin 
Jarvis  J.  Offutt 
Ruth  Alexander 
Vincent  Thorns 
Dorothea  Kluge 
Dessie  Tomlin 
F.  Clemens  Moffett 
Florence  Reeve 
Ray  J    Folks 
Baylis  Wait 
Clarissa  M.  L. 

Howland 
Marjorie  Hale 
Harold  F.  Webb 
George  A.  Dean 
Marion  D.  Freeman 
H.  Louise  Nesmith 
Jean  MacGregor 
Charles  Ralph  Bouen 
Violet  R.  Claxton 
Laura  Davis 
Elizabeth  Persons 
Caroline  Dudley 
Ruth  E.  Fitts 
Mary  Crocker 

Alexander 
Edmund  Campbell 
Martha  Allan 
Edward  P.  Brewster 
Constance  Ayer 
Sylvia  Warren 


Clarence  Opper 
Charles  B.  Hone 
Alice  Smith 
Gertrude  Stoekder 
Elizabeth  Wight 
Margaret  S.  Wescott 
Webster  M.  Wright 
Dorothy  Wilk 
Gladys  Higgins 
Richard  Thompson 
Katharine  G.  Culyer 
Charles  Gurney 

Edwards 
Dorothy  Strang 
Sydney  L.  Wright,  Jr. 
Robert  Melville 
Kate  Babcock 
Elsie  Stevens 
John  Linzee  Weld 
Josephine  H.  Clark 
Helen  Laylin 
Mary  Lymphorosa 
Katharine 

Cunningham 
Edwards  Quigley 
Francis  B.  Foster 
William  L.  Moffat,  Jr. 
Irene  Cahill 
Julia  I.  Crawford 
Edward  T.  Couch 
Sarah  E.  Elmer 
Edward  H.  Leete 
Edwina  Hyman 
Marion  Ingersoll 
Julia  C.  Ball 


PUZZLES,  i 

Rebecca  E.  Meaker 
E.  Adelaide  Hahn 
Stanley  Arndt 
Bruce  Thomson 
Marcia  E.  Edgerton 
Florence  Mickelsburg 
Julius  Blecher 
Eunice  Hartley 
Rebecca  S.  Janney 
Marjorie  K.  Gibbons 
Helen  Hoyt 
Walter  Ducey 
Lucile  Quarry 
Colin  M.  Ingersoll 
Aubrey  Landschoof 
Gladys  L.  Carman 
Jessie  L.  Colville 
George  Siemsen 
Gladys  Ruflin 
Agnes  Smith 
Marion  E.  Webb 

PUZZLES,  2 

Ruth  K.  Gaylord 
Margaret  Benson 
Annie  H.  Thompson 
Jennie  Lowenhaupt 
Elizabeth  C.  Zeller 
Donald  W.  Barron 
Harold  Hawes 


Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted;  no 
blue  prints  or  negatives.  Subject,  "A  Contrast  "  or  "Con- 
trasts." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  "At  Home,"  or  December  (1909)  Heading  or 
Tail-piece.  Drawings  to  reproduce  well  should  be  larger 
than  they  are  intended  to  appear,  but  League  drawings 
should  not  be  made  on  paper  or  card  larger  than  nine  by 
thirteen  inches. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the  an- 
swer in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  the  "Riddle-box." 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  Here- 
after the  prizes  in  the  "  Wild  Creature  Photography  "  com- 
petition shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows  :  Prize,  Class  A, 
a  gold  badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  B,  a  gold 
badge  and  one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge.  Prize, 
Class  D,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  com-- 
petition  (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive 
a  second  gold  or  silver  badge. 


ROLL  OF  THE  CARELESS 

RECEIVED  TOO  LATE.  Louise  A.  Bateman, 
Clifford  Stierle,  Helen  G.  Davis,  Harold  F.  Johnson, 
Cassius  Baker,  Walter  Schwinn,  Eunice  Myers,  Fran- 
cis Kearney,  Grace  Belle  Serumgard,  Kathryn  Mac- 
Grath,  Carrie  Owen,  Harold  John  Grose,  Ida  F. 
Parfitt,  G  Alvarez  Rul,  C.  Rena,  E.  Echelman,  Fran- 
cis Gibson,  Robert  P.  Linderman,  Gussie  Davis, 
Banks  Gibson,  Martha  Mary  Seeley. 

WRITTEN  ON  BOTH  SIDES  OF  PAPER. 
Harry  W.  Hirschheimer,  Josephine  Smith,  Lydia  M. 
Hun. 

IN  PENCIL.  Mary  Weld,  Courtland  Butler,  Alma 
E.  Sweet,  S.  Kugel,  Eloise  Larche,  Margaret  Brown, 
Leslie  Eagan,  Franklin  Lamb,  CharlesSmith,  Francis 
Kearney. 

NO  ADDRESS.  Margaretta  Myers,  Gwenn  Rees 
Price,  Lillian  Beller,  Gracia  Moule,  Grace  Brown, 
Helen  Peycke,  Eleanor  Porcher,  Julia  V.  Wright, 
James  Turner  Thome,  Frances  H.  Steen,  George  B. 
Curtis. 

NOT  INDORSED.  Elizabeth  Ehrhart,  John 
Douglas  Burnham,  Josephine  Witherspoon,  Julia 
Holbrook,  Mary  Graham  Bonner,  Marjorie  £.  Rog- 
ers, Stella  Garrett. 

NOT  ON  SUBJECT.  Margaret  Burk,  Edward  Roehr,  Madelene 
Hon,  Percival  Carter,  Rosemary  Bevan  Cooper. 

NO  AGE.  W.  Wellborn  Colquitt,  Jr.,  Ada  M.  Watrous,  Mary 
Rosan  Krippendorf,  Frank  Emmons  Alexander,  Sarah  E.  Elmer,  Elea- 
nore  C.  Hughes,  Helen  Benedict,  Arnold  Ford,  Joseph  S.  Guppy, 
Dudley  Niday,  Bonnie  Eckert,  J.  Foster,  Flagg  Price,  Austin  S. 
Roche. 

DRAWN  IN  COLOR.  Helen  M.  Burnham,  Martina  W.  H.  Ellis, 
Margery  Howard,  Hazel  Hornsby. 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  118 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  original  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also  cash 
prizes  of  five  dollars  each  to  gold-badge  winners  who  shall 
again  win  first  place. 

Competition  No.  118  will  close  August  10  (for  foreign 
members  August  15).  Prize  announcements  to  be  made 
and  selected  contributions  to  be  published  in  St.  Nicholas 
for  December. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "Courage." 

Prose.  Story  or  article  of  not  more  than  four  hundred 
words.  Two  subjects,  "  Base-ball  or  Foot-ball  "  considered 
as  one  subject;  and  "Boating  or  Skating"  considered  as 
one  subject. 


FAMILIAR    SIGHT    IN    SUMMER.  BY    RUTH    STREATHFIELD,    AGE    14. 


Special  Notice.  No  unused  contribution  can  be  re- 
turned by  us  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed 
and  stamped  envelop  of  the  proper  size  to  hold  the  manu- 
script, drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  enter  the  com- 
petitions. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 
"original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  who  must  be 
convinced  beyond  doubt  that  the  contribution  is  not  copied, 
but  wholly  the  work  and  idea  of  the  sender.  If  prose,  the 
number  of  words  should  also  be  added.  These  things  must 
not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on  the  contribution  itself — 
if  manuscript,  on  the  upper  margin  ;  if  a  picture,  on  the 
margin  or  back.  Write  or  draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  A  contributor  may  send  but  one  contribution  a 
month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but  one  only. 
Address  :  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

Union  Square,  New  York. 


THE   LETTER-BOX 

SOME  INTERESTING  LETTERS  FROM  FOREIGN  PARTS 


Hannover,  Germany. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Perhaps  you  are  never  more  wel- 
come than  you  are  to  two  boys,  my  brother  and  myself, 
who  are  studying  in  Hannover,  Germany,  and  are  not  al- 
lowed to  read  one  word  of  English  except  the  St.  Nich- 
olas. Our  German  friends  like  to  look  at  the  pictures  and 
nod  their  heads  approvingly  when  they  see  the  name  St. 
Nicholas  on  the  cover.  We  pass  each  number  on  to 
another  American  boy,  who  is  also  here  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage. Hannoverian  German  is  said  to  be  the  purest 
spoken  in  the  empire. 

The  school-boys  here  wear  caps  of  bright  colors.  The 
color  of  the  cap  indicates  the  school,  and  the  color  of  the 
band  indicates  the  class.  When  two  boys  meet  they  greet 
one  another  by  lifting  their  caps  and  shaking  hands.  The 
German  boys  have  been  very  kind  to  us.  From  the  first 
we  have  played  foot-ball  with  them.  Play,  I  think,  has  a 
language  of  its  own. 

Eagerly  waiting  for-  the  next  number  of  the  St.  Nich- 
olas, I  am, 

An  American  boy  in  a  foreign  land, 

Brooks  E.  Johnson  (age  13). 


Toronto,  Canada. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  taken  you  four  years  and 
enjoy  your  stories  very  much,  especially  "  Captain  Chub  " 
and  "The  Lass  of  the  Silver  Sword."  I  also  enjoyed 
"The  Gentle  Interference  of  Bab"  and  "  Harry's  Island  " 
very  much. 

About  four  years  ago  a  copy  of  you  was  sent  to  me  and 
my  mother  and  father,  seeing  I  enjoyed  you  so  much,  gave 
you  to  me  for  my  next  birthday.  About  two  years  ago  I 
was  given  a  choice  for  my  birthday  of  you  or  a  watch.  I 
had  a  very  hard  time  deciding,  and  at  last  decided  on  you, 
but  when  the  morning  of  my  birthday  came  I  found  I  had 
both  the  watch  and  you. 

I  have  no  pets  in  the  city  except  my  large  doll,  which 
was  brought  from  London,  England,  to  me,  and  yourself. 

Hoping  my  letter  is  not  too  long  and  wishing  you  a  long 
and  prosperous  life,  I  remain, 

Your  devoted  reader, 

Nora  Robinson. 


Cannes,  France. 
My  dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Maybe  your  readers  would  like 
to  hear  about  the  carnival  that  we  went  to  last  Tuesday. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  people  in  the  south  of  France  to  hold 
a  carnival  on  the  two  Sundays  before  Lent  and  on  Shrove 
Tuesday.  I  shall  now  tell  you  just  what  we  did,  and  what 
it  was  like  : 

We  went  in  the  motor  (as  the  streets  are  crowded),  each 
wearing  a  mask,  and  armed  with  a  bag  of  colored  confetti 
and  a  package  of  "serpentines."  These  are  ribbons  of 
paper,  very  long,  that  are  all  rolled  up,  and  when  they  are 
thrown,  unwind  themselves  and  twist  around  just  like  real 
serpents.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  watch  the  pro- 
cession. 

First  came  his  Majesty  King  Carnival  XIII.  He  needs 
some  explanation. 

I  think  he  is  made  of  wood.  He  is  about  three  times  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  person,  is  perfectly  hideous,  and  has  a 
very  grotesque  face.  Every  year  he  is  different;  this  time 
he  was  dressed  as  a  Tyrolean  and  was  on  skees.  After  him 
came  a  band  and  some  small  children  dressed  to  represent 
different  things. 


Then  came  a  huge  boat  in  which  was  a  big  man  (also 
ugly),  who  was  fishing. 

Inside  this  boat  were  real  children  dancing  around,  and 
by  the  side,  in  painted  water,  was  a  sailor  (not  real)  sitting 
on  a  keg  of  rum,  and  another  in  a  newspaper  boat. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  carts,  including  one  rep- 
resenting the  roof  of  a  house  with  chimney-sweeps  and 
black  cats,  but  none  of  them  were  pretty. 

There  were  many  small  children  dressed  as  jockeys,  roses, 
etc.,  who  walked  in  the  procession,  and  numerous  bands. 

Nearly  every  one  in  the  streets  was  dressed  up.  Some 
wore  dominos,  others  pierrot  suits. 

The  place  looked  so  pretty,  all  decorated  with  flags,  col- 
ored lanterns,  and  serpentines  clinging  to  everything. 
Tuesday  evening  the  poor  king  was  burnt,  and  that  was 
the  end  of  the  carnival. 

I  think  I  must  stop  now,  as  I  am  afraid  my  letter  is 
growing  too  long. 

With  all  best  wishes,  I  remain, 

Your  interested  reader  and  League  member, 

Dorothy  Seligman. 


Manila,  P.  I. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  just  finished  reading  the 
letters  from  the  two  girls  who  live  in  queer  places.  I  also 
am  in  a  queer  tropical  city.  The  "Pearl  of  the  Orient," 
as  Manila  is  called,  is  as  interesting  as  any  place  I  have 
ever  been.  With  its  queerly  dressed  native  girls,  its 
fascinating  curio  shops,  its  funny  markets  in  which  every- 
thing is  sold  from  silver  bracelets  to  dried  seaweed,  it 
presents  a  never-ending  source  of  entertainment.  There 
are  carabaos  here,  as  well  as  at  Guam,  and  you  can  see 
them  any  time  lumbering  down  the  street.  You  might 
like  to  hear  of  our  house, — there  is  not  a  pane  of  glass  in  it  ! 
For  windows  we  have  little  square  pieces  of  shell.  I  have 
been  to  many  strange  places  since  I  have  come  to  the 
Orient,  including  Borneo,  China,  and  Japan.  I  have  a 
pony  out  here  that  once  belonged  to  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  or 
Jolo  as  its  real  name  is.  He  was  captured  in  a  battle  be- 
tween the  cruel  Moros  and  the  American  soldiers.  My 
sister's  pony  belonged  to  the  Filipino  pack-train  during 
the  insurrection.  We  have  been  riding  every  evening  on 
the  Luneta  to  the  music  of  the  Constabulary  band,  which 
is  now  about  to  make  a  tour  of  the  States. 

Hoping  all  your  numbers  will  be  as  interesting  as  the 
last,  I  remain, 

Your  faithful  reader, 

Dorothy  Lee  Mills  (age  13). 


Camp  Elliott,  Panama. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  This  is  the  second  year  I  have 
taken  you,  but  it  is  the  first  letter  I  have  written.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  sit  on  our  porch  and  watch  the  steam 
shovel  fill  the  dirt  trains.  We  had  a  very  bad  explosion 
here  a  few  weeks  ago;  several  tons  of  dynamite  blew  up. 
The  workmen  had  put  it  in  the  holes  and  left  it,  intending 
to  blast  at  five  o'clock  that  evening,  and  it  blew  up  just  as 
the  workmen  were  passing  through.  The  boiler  of  the 
steam  shovel  burst  at  the  same  time.  We  went  to  the 
place  that  afternoon  and  the  whole  place  was  covered  with 
stones.     I  must  say  good-by. 

Your  loving  reader, 

Dorothy  Fuller. 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JULY  NUMBER 


Novel  Acrostic.  Primals,  Hannibal;  third  row,  Carthage.  Cross- 
words: i.  Hectic.  2.  Atabal.  3.  Nereid.  4.  Native.  5.  Inhale. 
6.  Branch.     7.  Argent.     8.   Leered. 

Primal  Acrostic.  "Captain  Chub."  Cross-words:  1.  Carry. 
2.  Alley.  3.  Penny.  4.  Tutor.  5.  Apple.  6.  Image.  7.  Nurse.  8. 
Crave.     9.   Horse.     10.   Union,     n.  Bench. 

Triple  Beheadings.  Australia.  1.  Ant-Arctic.  2.  Per-use.  3. 
Pur-sue.  4.  Res-train.  5.  Upb-raid.  6.  Emb-ark.  7.  Bul-let.  8. 
And-iron.     9.   Dis-agree. 

Novel  Classical  Acrostic.  Initials,  Sophocles.  From  1  to  7, 
Electra ;  8  to  18,  Philoctetes;  19  to  25,  CEdipus.  Cross-words:  r. 
Sophocles.  2.  Ostracism.  3.  Parthenon.  4.  Herodotus.  5.  Om- 
meiades.     6.  Cleopatra.     7.   Lucretius.      8.   Euripides.      9.  Simonides. 

Illustrated  Numerical  Enigma.  "  Liberty,  when  it  begins  to 
take  root,  is  a  plant  of  rapid  growth. " 


Animal  Hour-glass.  Centrals,  Leopard.  Cross-words:  1.  Khol- 
sun.     2.  Rheas.     3.  Cow.      4.   P.       5.   Rat.      6.  Hyrax.      7.   Condors. 

Double  Acrostic.  Primals,  T.  Finals,  pin-wheel.  Cross-words : 
1.  Tulip.  2.  Tutti.  3.  Taken.  4.  Throw.  5.  Tooth.  6.  Table.  7. 
Taste.     8.  Twill. Charade.     Buff-fay-lo,  Buffalo. 

Double  Beheadings  and  Double  Curtailings.     Robert  Morris. 

I.  St-ring-er.  2.  Cl-over-ed.  3.  La-brad-or.  4.  Pl-edge-rs.  5.  Ag- 
rest-ic.  6.  In-tern-al.  7.  Re-main-ed.  8.  Sl-oven-ly.  9.  St-rang-le. 
10.   St-rain-ed.     n.    Fl-inch-er.     12.  As-sort-ed. 

Double  Squares.      I.      1.  Stew.      2.  Time.      3.  Emit.      4.  Wets. 

II.  1.   Star.     2.   Tuba.     3.  Abut.     4.   Rats. 

Historical  Zigzag.  Zigzag,  Charlemagne  ;  1  to  12,  Roncesvalles; 
13  to  18,  Roland.  Cross-words:  1.  Cicero.  2.  Shiloh.  3.  Armada. 
4.  Arbela.  5.  London.  6.  Medici.  7.  Marius.  8.  Fawkes.  9. 
Greece.     10.  Andros.     n.  Elgiva. 


To  our  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  10th  of  each  month  ; 
dressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  33  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York  City. 


and  should  be  ad- 


Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  May  Number  were  received  before  May  10th  from  Edna  Meyle — Arnold  F.  Muhlig — Frances  Mclver — 
Lowry  A.  Biggers — Elsa  Korb — "  Queenscourt " — H.  Brinsley  Bush — Margaret  Jackman — Agnes  L.  Thompson. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  May  Number  were  received  before  May  10th  from  R.  Le  Vino,  2 — D.  A.  Loweree,  2 — B.  Burgess,  1— 
K.  A.  Jessup,  2— F.  Nickelsburg,  3 — M.  P.  Underwood,  7 — M.  G.  Bonner,  2— A.  O.  Geertz,  2— A.  H.  Farnsworth,  6— F.  Ballow,  5 — D.  G. 
Frazer,  4 — H.  C.  Ward,  Jr.,  4 — E.  Hyde,  4 — D.  Blanke,  2. 

Answers  to  one  Puzzle  were  received  from  F.  P.— E.  H.— M.  O.— J.  M.  C—  D.  H.  F.— E.  G.— A.  W.— E.  B— D.  L.  R.— E.  B.  R.— E. 
W— F.  M.— K.  C— R.  N.— P.  W.— U.  F.— J.  C—  T.  M.—  D.  C.  S.—  A.  G— M.  L.  S.— H.  R.— E.  H.— A.  C.  G.— E.  G.— C.  D.  C— D. 
P.  C— E.  W.  B.— M.  S.— B.  A.— M.  K.— D.  M.—  F.  P.— M.  F.— E.  N.— E.  L— L.  G— E.  T— P.  E.  W.—  D.  L.  W.— R.  H.  G.-M.  S.— 
G.  B.— H.  O'N.— E.  F.—  R.  L.— M.  McD.— D.  V.  F.— M.  Y.  B.— W.  B.— G.  H—  P.  B.— J.  P.—  M.  L.  VV.— R.  B.— L.  McF.— G.  W.— 
P.  J .—  F.  R.  C— M.  F.— V.  L.  S.— M.  W.  E.—  C.  A.  H.— H.  R.— E.  W.  S.— M.  M.  K.— H.  A.  C— D.  P.— A.  W.— E.  K.  McE.— 
W.  P.  B. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC 

{Gold  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

Ai.l,  of  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  initials  will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  book, 
and  another  row  of  letters,  reading  downward,  will  spell 
the  name  of  its  author. 

Cross-words:  i.  Certain  nuts  that  grow  in  Texas.  2. 
To  draw  into  the  lungs.  3.  To  alter.  4.  A  coarse  woolen 
cloth.  5.  A  tree.  6.  Angry.  7.  A  helmet.  8.  To  steal 
a  child.  9.  Easily  bent.  10.  To  address.  II.  A  city  in 
China.      12.   A  number.      13.  Fame.      14.   The  pine-finch. 

MARY  GREEN  MACK. 

WORD-SQUARE 

1.  Smallest.  2.  A  masculine  name.  3.  A  variety  of 
quartz.  4.  A  glossy  fabric.  5.  A  famous  council  held 
in  1563. 

MONICA  pym  (League  Member). 

ZIGZAG 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of  let- 
ters. When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below  another, 
the   zigzag   (beginning  at  the  upper,  left-hand    letter  and 


ending  with  the   lower,  left-hand   letter)  will  spell  some- 
thing in  which  all  maritime  nations  are  interested. 

Cross-words:  i.  Aspects.  2.  Salty.  3.  Musty.  4. 
The  front  of  a  building.  5.  The  most  remote.  6.  The 
false  honeysuckle.  7.  Florid.  8.  Respiration.  9.  To 
yield.      10.   To  control.      11.   To  set  going. 

ARNOLD  F.  MUHLIG  (League  Member). 

DOUBLE  ZIGZAG 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

i 8 

.     2     ,      .      .     9     . 

3 IO 

.     4     ...     11     . 

5 12 

6     ...    13    . 


H 


2.  To 

of   the 


Cross-words:  i.  The  act  of  reaching  a  place, 
refrain.  3.  A  nocturnal  animal.  4.  The  name 
Queen  of  Sheba  who  visited  Solomon.  5.  A  Spanish 
nobleman  of  the  lower  class.  6.  Fit  for  selling.  7.  Per- 
taining to  Mexico. 

From   1   to   7,   and  from  8   to  14,   spell   the  name    of  a 
famous  man.  WALLACE  L.  cassell. 
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THE    RIDDLE-BOX 


DOUBLE  ACROSTI® 

My  primals  spell  the  Christian  name  and  my  finals  the 
surname  of  a  distinguished  American  who  was  born  in 
August. 

Cross-words  (of  equal  length):  I.'  A  limb.  2.  "I 
have  found  it."  3.  Closer.  4.  A  younger  person.  5. 
Soda  ash.  6.  Prizes.  7.  A  blue  dyestuff.  8.  A  native 
of  Normandy. 

PALMER  W.    GRIFFITH  (age  10). 
ILLUSTRATED  PUZZLE 


Each  of  the  five  little  pictures  may  be  described  by  a  word 
of  five  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  be- 
low another,  the  letters  from  I  to  15  will  spell  the  name  of 
an  American  poet.  v.  D. 

CONCEALED  ACROSTIC 

In  each  of  the  following  familiar  titles,  a  word  of  four  let- 
ters is  concealed.  The  initials  of  these  words  spell  a  fa- 
miliar name. 

1.  Pinkey  Perkins  :  Just  a  Boy. 

2.  A  Boy  of  a  Thousand  Years  Ago. 

3.  The  Story  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights. 

4.  Captain  Chub. 

5.  A  Comedy  in  Wax. 

6.  What  Another  Summer  Brought  to  Denise  and  Ned 

Toodles. 

7.  Little  Women. 

8.  Harry's  Island. 

9.  The  St.  Nicholas  League. 

10.  The  Lass  of  the  Silver  Sword. 

E.   Adelaide  hahn   (Honor  Member). 

ALLIED  WORDS 

In  the  following  puzzle  the  correct  words  are  not  described, 
but  others  which  are  pronounced  the  same,  but  have  a  dif- 
ferent meaning.  Thus,  if  the  word  "  main  "  were  to  be 
used  in  the  puzzle,  the  "heavy  hair  on  an  animal's  neck  " 
would  be  given. 

1.  To  caution.  2.  To  be  indisposed.  3.  A  metallic 
vein.  4.  A  weed  that  grows  among  corn.  5.  Atmosphere. 
6.  To  peruse.  7.  To  gaze  fixedly.  8.  One  of  the  hered- 
itary classes  into  which  the  Hindus  are  divided.  9. 
Gained.      10.      A  narrative.      11.   Current. 


When  the  allied  words  have  been  rightly  guessed,  their 
initials  will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  man. 

PHOEBE  schreiber  lambe  (League  Member). 

DIAGONAL 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of  let- 
ters. When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  diagonal  (beginning  at  the  upper,  left-hand 
letter  and  ending  with  the  lower,  right-hand  letter)  will 
spell  the  name  of  a  summer  sport. 

Cross-words:  i.  Contemptuous.  2.  Abode.  3.  Happy. 
4.  Pertaining  to  Germany.  5.  Decorating.  6.  A  close 
and  congenial  friend.     7.  Adjoining.     8.  Neglecting. 

ADA  watrous  (League  Member). 

CROSS-WORD  ENIGMA 

My  first  is  in  honey,  but  not  in  bee; 

My  second  in  maple,  but  not  in  tree  ; 

My  third  is  in  ocean,  but  not  in  sea; 

My  fourth  is  in  forest,  but  not  in  lea; 

My  fifth  is  in  palace,  but  not  in  tower ; 

My  sixth  is  in  minute,  but  not  in  hour; 

My  seventh  in  garden,  but  not  in  bower; 

My  eighth  is  in  bitter,  but  not  in  sour; 

My  ninth  is  in  darkness,  but  not  in  light; 

My  tenth  is  in  wrestle,  but  not  in  fight; 

My  eleventh  in  power,  but  not  in  might ; 

My  twelfth  is  in  shining,  but  not  in  bright. 

My  whole  lived  in  Denmark  a  long  time  ago, 

And  wrote  fairy  stories  that  all  children  know. 

ANNE  FINLAY  (League  Member). 

PRIMAL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of  let- 
ters. When  rightly  guessed,  their  initials  will  spell  a  re- 
cent invention. 

Cross-words:  i.  A  large  body  of  men  under  military 
command.  2.  A  nobleman  of  England.  3.  To  run  swiftly. 
4.  Above.  5.  Suffering.  6.  A  narrow  passage.  7.  To 
curve..     8.   A  number.     9.   A  point  of  the  compass. 

emily  Louise  Keller  (League  Member). 

CONNECTED  SQUARES 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

*  *     *     *     *  *     *     *     *     * 
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I.   To    strike. 
To  annoy.     5. 


1.  Sports.      2.  A 
4.    Short  jackets. 

2.   Surface.      3. 


I.  Upper,    Left-hand    Square: 
The  wife    of   Jason.       3.   Notions.     4. 
frame  to  hold  a  picture. 

II.  Upper,  Right-hand  Square: 
variety  of  quartz.  3.  A  southern  city. 
5.   Reason. 

III.  Central  Square:  i.  Boys. 
A  little  valley.     4.   Auction/ 

IV.  Lower,  Left-hand  Square:  i.  The  god  of  the 
winds.  2.  To  suppose.  3.  A  feminine  name.  4.  Be- 
neath.     5.   Scorches. 

V.  Lower,  Right-hand  Square:  i.  Puffed  up.  2. 
Stringed  instruments.  3.  A  collection  of  maps.  4.  To 
vex.     5.  A  city  of  Germany.     Elizabeth  d.  brennan. 
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"  I  don't  know  what  I  'd  do  without  Diamond  Dyes,"  writes  Mrs.  G.  H.  Lewis  of 
Chicago.  "  Before  I  knew  the  possibilities  of  Diamond  Dyes  I  used  to  worry  myself  sick 
trying  to  keep  Alice  and  Harry  nicely  dressed.  They  were  always  on  the  go,  and  I  had 
so  little  money  to  buy  new  clothes  with. 

"  Now  I  have  my  Diamond  Dye  days  regularly.  I  go  over  my  husband's  old  clothes 
and  over  my  own,  and  pick  out  the  things  that  are  only  slightly  worn.  Then  I  rip  them 
up  and  dye  them  bright,  new  colors  with  Diamond  Dyes.  You  'd  be  surprised  to  see 
what  lovely  clothes  the  children  have.  They  cost  almost  nothing.  My  friends  say  they 
are  the  best  dressed  children  in  our  neighborhood.  And  lately  I  've  made  several  beauti- 
ful dresses  for  myself  from  last  year's  things  that  I  was  ready  to  throw  away." 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Lewis,  Chicago,  111. 

Important  Facts  About  Goods  to  be  Dyed  : 


Diamond  Dyes  are  the  Standard  of  the  world  and  always 
give  perfect  results.  Vou  must  be  sure  that  you  get  the  real 
Diamond  Dyes  and  the  kind  of  Diamond  Dyes  adapted  to  the 
article  you  intend  to  dye. 

Beware  of  imitations  of  Diamond  Dyes.  Imi- 
tators who  make  only  one  kind  of  dye,  claim  that 
their  imitations  will  color  Wool,  Silk,  or  Cotton 
("  all  fabrics  ")  equally  well.  This  claim  is  false,  be- 
cause no  dye  that  will  give  the  finest  results  on 
Wool,  Silk,  or  other  animal  fibres,  can  be  used  suc- 
cessfully for  dyeing  Cotton,  Linen,  or  other  vege- 
table fibres.  For  this  reason  we  make  two  kinds  of 
Diamond  Dyes,  namely :  Diamond  Dyes  for  Wool, 
and  Diamond  Dyes  for  Cotton. 

Diamond  Dyes  for  Wool  cannot  be  used  for  coloring  Cot- 
ton, Linen,  or  other  Mixed  Goods,  but  are  especially  adapted 


for  Wool,  Silk,  or  other  animal  fibres,  which  take  up  the  dye 
quickly. 

Diamond  Dyes  for  Cotton  are  especially  adapted  for  Cot- 
ton, Linen,  or  other  vegetable  fibres,  which  take  up  the  dye 
slowly. 

"  Mixed  Goods,"  also  known  as  "Union  Goods,"  are  made 
chiefly  of  either  Cotton,  Linen,  or  other  vegetable  fibres.  For 
this  reason  our  Diamond  Dyes  for  Cotton  are  the  best  dyes 
made  for  these  goods. 

Diamond  Dye  Annual-  Free  LemeUSya°ndr 

address  (be  sure  to  mention  your  dealer's  name  and  tell  us 
whether  he  sells  Diamond  Dyes)  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  famous  Diamond  Dye  Annual,  a  copy  of  the  Direction 
Book,  and  36  samples  of  dyed  cloth,  all  FREE.     Address 


WELLS  &  RICHARDSON  CO.,    BURLINGTON,  VERMONT 


Aug.  1909 


St.  Nicholas  League  Advertising  Competition  No.  92. 


Time  to  hand  in  answers  is  up  August  10.      Prizes  awarded  in  October  number. 


{For  Report  on  Competition  No.  go  see  page  S.) 

KING'S  MOVE  PUZZLE 
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Start  at  any  letter,  move  to  any  next  square, 
at  the  side,  top,  bottom,  or  corners,  from  there 
to  another  next  one,  and  so  on.  Spell  out  the 
name  of  an  advertised  article.  If  letters  in  the 
same  word  are  doubled  you  must  find  two  in 
order. 

At  the  top  and  left  of  the  square  are  num- 
bers and  letters.  These  will  tell  you  the  names 
of  the  squares.  Thus  G7  holds  the  letter  A ; 
and  A8  holds  a  Q. 

Put  opposite  each  answer  the  squares  where 
it  begins  and  ends.  Thus,  you  mav  spell  the 
word  "  UNITE"  from  D6  to  D7,  or  "Quote" 
from  A8  to  D7,  "Evil"  from  J12  to  K9. 

Your  answers  must  be  a  list  of  advertised 
articles  thus  formed- — not  merely  common 
nouns  such  as  soap,  food,  seed.  All  the  answers 
are  well  known   to  all  readers  of  advertising. 

Write  out  your  list  in  alphabetical  order. 
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One  First  Prize,  $5.00. 

Two  Second  Prizes,  $3.00  eac... 

Three  Third  Prizes,  $2.00  each. 

Ten  Fourth  Prizes,  $1.00  each. 
i.  This  competition  is  open  freely  to  all 
who  may  desire  to  compete,  without  charge  or 
consideration  of  any  kind.  Prospective  con= 
testants  need  not  be  subscribers  for  St.  Nich- 
olas in  order  to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered. 

2.  In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  your  paper,  give 
name,  age,  address,  and  the  number  of  this  competition 
(92).  Judges  prefer  that  the  sheet  be  not  larger  than 
"jYz  x  10  inches. 

3.  Submit  answers  by  August  10,  1909.  Use  ink. 
Do  not  inclose  stamps. 

4.  Do  not  inclose  requests  for  League  badges  or 
circulars.  Write  separately  for  these  if  you  wish  them, 
addressing  ST.  NICHOLAS  LEAGUE. 

5.  Be  sure  to  comply  with  these  conditions  if  you 
wish  to  win  prizes. 

6.  Address  answers:  Advertising  Competition  No. 
92,  St.  Nicholas  League,  Union  Square,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 
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After  the  Game 

There's  nothing  so  refreshing  and  nourishing  as 

ICED  POSTUM 

(With  Sugar  and  Lemon      as  desired) 

Postum  is  made  of  clean,  hard  wheat — and  contains  the  Phosphate 
of  Potash   (grown  in  the  wheat)  which  builds  up  nerve  cells  and 

"Relieves  Fatigue" 

without    the    harmful    reaction    of    coffee    or    tea — 

"There's  a  Reason" 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited,   Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 


57'.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Educate 

Your  Child 

at  Home 

Under  the  direction  of 

CALVERT  SCHOOL,  Inc. 

Established  /897 
Daily  lessons  and  detailed  instruction 
— the  same  as  given  to  our  pupils  in  the 
school's  own  class  rooms— with  boolcs 
and  materials,  by  means  of  which  chil- 
dren from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age  may  be  educated  at  home  by 
parents,  teachers  or  governesses  according  to  the  best  modern 
methods  and  under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  a  school  with 
a  national  reputation  for  training  young  children.  For  catalogue 
and  sample  lessons  address 
V.  M.  HILLYER,  Headmaster,  14  Chase  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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DREW  SEMINARY 

Carmel,  New  York 

Offers  superior  educational  advantages  for  youns?  women, 
them  for  the  higher  courses  of  study  or  for  the  practical 
of  life.  Special  attention  paid  to  elementaryinstructinn. 
Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Art  and  Science.  Buildings  ne 
well  equipped.  Rates  moderate.  Address  Box  10 
MARTHA  I..  HAXABrRKH,  President. 
JULIA  EVANS,  Dean. 


ST.   NICHOLAS  LEAGUE 

REPORT  ON  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  COMPETITION  No.  90. 


The  ages  of  the  prize-winners  this 
month  are  interesting ;  and  go  to 
show  how  careful  the  Judges  try  to 
be  to  distribute  the  prizes  fairly  and 
among  those  who  truly  deserve  them. 
This  competition,  however,  was  not 
nearly  so  popular  as  the  previous  one, 
because  it  was  just  difficult  enough 
to  keep  the  ones  out  who  would 
rather  not  work  "quite  so  hard";  and 
also  for  the  reason  that  the  summer 
examinations  were  all-absorbing. 
What  wonder  that  many  a  girl  or 
boy  who  looked  with  longing  eyes  at 
the  prizes  offered  could  not  really 
spare  the  time  from  the  study  of  the 
last  half  year's  lessons.  The  Judges 
were  a  little  surprised  and  pleased  at 
the  general  accuracy  of  the  informa- 
tion given  and  the  general  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  evinced  by  those  who 
did  take  part. 

When  this  report  is  read  by  you 
many  will  be  at  the  shore  or  in  the 
mountains  or  out  in  the  fields  and 
woods,  untrammeled  by  thoughts  of 
school  and  study  —  and  able  to  plan 
each  day  with  regard  to  its  pleasures 
alone. 

Some  of  you  will  even  buy  your 
August  St.  Nicholas  at  a  news-stand 
in  Paris  or  at  some  book-stall  in 
London — and  the  sight  of  its  familiar 
pages  will  call  to  your  mind  the  home 
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scenes  of  your  own  country.  But 
wherever  you  are  the  Judges  wish 
you  every  one  a  good  time  and  great 
benefit  from  your  vacation.  If  you 
are  reading  this  just  turn  to  the  pre- 
vious left-hand  page  and  read  the 
"  King's  Move  Puzzle  "  and  see  if  you 
don't  want  to  try  your  hand  at  it. 
There  should  be  a  full  set  of  answers 
this  time  from  you  all. 


The   winners   of  the   Geographical 
Competition  are  the  following  : 
First  Prize. 

Adelina  Longaker,  age  13,  New  York. 
Second  Prize. 

Minna    G.    Boomer,   age    15,    New   Hamp- 
shire. 

Cassius  M.  Clay,  age  14,  Kentucky. 
Third  Prize. 

Rhoda  Lee,  age  10,  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Richards,  age  70,  New  York. 

Murray  H.  Stevens,  age  13,  New  York. 
Fourth  Prize. 

D.  J.  Jenne,  age  70,  Indiana. 

Arthur  M.  Seeley,  age  14,  Oregon. 

Ralph  H.  Martin,  age  14,  Ohio. 

Samuel  H.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  Virginia. 

Elizabeth  Woolley,  age  13,  Illinois, 

Julian  White,  age  14,  New  Jersey. 

Charlotte  Bassett,  age  14,  Washington. 

Brice  J.  King,  age  13,  Kansas. 

William  Lefferts,  age  12,  Illinois. 

Samuel  A.  Abbott,  age  14,  Ohio. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Monticello  Seminary 


An  Ideal  School  for  Young  Women  and  Girls.  Sound 
scholarship,  womanly  character  and  bodily  health 
are  developed  by  our  course  of  study  and  school  life. 
72nd  Tear  begins  September  30th,  true  to  the  spirit  of  its  founders.  It  meets  the  -wider  demands  of  the  present 
with  fine  modern  build  ngs  and  a  well  balanced  Course  of  Study.  Departments,  each  in  charge  of  trained  special- 
ists, for  English,  Classic  and  Continental  Languages,  Science,  Music,  Art,  etc.  Fine  Gymnasium  for  physical 
culture.  Beautifully  Shaded  Campus  of  60  acres  with  Tennis  Courts  and  Basket  Ball  Field. 
Address  MISS  CATHARINE  BURROWES,  Acting  Principal,  MONTICELLO  SEMINARY,  GODFREY,  ILLINOIS 


Arc   You    Going    Away 
School  Sometime? 


To 


Whether  this  year  or  next  or  the  year  after,  you 
will  be  interested  in  the  beautifully  illustrated 
Book  of 

"The  Glen  School"  for  Girls 

National  Park  Seminary 

Located  in  a  Beautiful  Park  near  Washington,  0.  C. 

The  management  will  be  glad  to  place  your  name 
on  the  mailing  list,  and  now  and  then  will  send 
you  things  about  the  school  and  the  life  of  its 
students. 

Address,  Box  165,  National  Park  Seminary,  Forest  Glen,  Mil. 


Kentucky,  Shelbyville. 

Snipnrp  Mill  SCHOOL.  An  English  and  Classical  School 
ClcIlCc  nlll  j0r  Girls.  College  Preparatory  course  with 
certificate  privileges  at  Wellesley,  Vassar,  and  Smith  Colleges. 
84  years  of  successful  work.  College  trained  teachers.  Superior 
advantages  in  music.  Mrs.  W.  T.  Poynter,  Principal. 

Pennsylvania,  Lititz,  Lancaster  Co. 

Linden  Hall  Moravian  Seminary 

For  girls  and  young  women. 

Rev.  Chas.  D.  Kreider,  Principal. 


Founded  1794. 


Charming;  Gifts 

25c.  Each,  Postpaid 

GERMAN  SILVER  NOVELTIES 


Trade  Emblems  of  Perfect  Design  and  Workmanship 
Spare  Your  Purse   While  Pleasing  Your  Friends 

LIST  OF  MINIATURE  TOOLS 


Monkey  Wrench,    ebony   or 

ivory  handle. 
Claw  Hammer,  metal  handle. 
Barber's  Razor,  metal. 
Ball  Pein  Machinist  Hammer, 

metal  handle. 


Butcher's  Steel,  ivory  and  ebony 

handle. 
Hand  Saw,  metal  handle. 
Butcher's    Cleaver,    ebony    and 

coral  handle. 
Mason's  Trowel,  ebony  handle. 


Do  not  send  coin,  it  is  liable  to  loss  in  the  mails. 
Send  stamps,  postal  note  or  check. 


MINIATURE  NOVELTY  CO., 


130  East  20th  Street, 


New  York 


A  Country  School  for  Girls 
in  New  York  City 

In  school    park   of  85  acres,  out   of  door  sports  under  in- 
structors. Thus  combining  country  advantages  with 
city  opportunities  for 
BOARDING    AND    DAY    PUPILS 
Courses  leading  to  graduation.  College  certificate  privilege 
MISS   BANGS   and   MISS   WHITON 

Riverdale  Are.,  bet.  Hudson  River  &  Van  Cortl.mclt  Park,  N.  Y.  C. 


Minnesota,  Faribault 

Shattuck  School 


St.  James  School 


(incorporated)  (incorporated) 

College  Preparatory  For  Boys  8  to  ii  Years 

Are  one  mile  apart;  limited  in  numbers;  distinguished  for  careful 
selection  of  boys;  for  excellent  discipline;  strong  faculty;  beauti- 
ful location  and  buildings.  25  states  represented.  Very  specific 
information  in  Catalog. 

Address  Rev.  J.  Dobbin,  D.D.,  Rector  42  years. 
Reopens  Sept.  14,  iqoq 


and  Quality 

The  original  Rogers  Bros,  silver- 
ware has  expressed  the  highest  lype 
of  silver  plate  (or  62  years. 

On    forks,    spoons,     fancy    scrvimj 
pieces,  etc.,  is  the  mark 


ROGERS  BROS.trVle 

This  renowned  ware  affords  long 
service  and  satisfaction  and  is  the  choice 
of  purchasers  who  desire  only  the  best. 
It  may  be  had  in  many  designs,  both 
simple  and  ornate.  Leading  dealers 
everywhere  sell  the  "  Silver 
Plate  that  Wears. ,"  Send 
(or  Catalogue  'H-5  showing 
the  many  attractive  designs. 

MERIOEN 

BRITANNIA  COMPANY 

(International  Silver 
Company ,  Successor) 

Meriden,  Conn. 

Nbw  York 
Chicago 
San 
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ST.    NICHOLAS   STAMP   PACxE 


THE  idea  that  great  advantages  are  to  be  derived 
from  the  adoption  of  the  two-cent  rate  of  postage 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  seems 
to  be  spreading  rapidly.  It  is  now  stated  that  New- 
foundland will  shortly  receive  permission  to  adopt  this 
rate  and  British  Guiana  is  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
be  included  in  the  number  of  those  who  participate  in 
the  benefits  of  the  low  rate.  There  is  usually  fear  ex- 
pressed that  the  reduction  of  the  rate  will  decrease  the 
revenue  of  the  state  from  its  postal  service,  but  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  a  reduction  in  rate  always  results 
in  such  an  increase  in  business  that  the  government's 
profits  are  increased  rather  than  diminished  within  a 
very  few  years  at  the  most. 

THE  PERFORATION  OF  UNITED  STATES 
STAMPS 

THERE  is  a  growing  dissatisfa:tion  with  the  way  in 
which    the 


decided  the  contest  in  favor  of  Chili.  The  series  of 
stamps  in  commemoration  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  in  the  stamps 
of  the  country.  Chili  has  always  been  conservative  in 
making  stamp  issues,  and  the  special  issue  will,  for  this 
reason,  be  regarded  with  the  greatest  favor. 

It  is  said  that  the  most  of  the  common  continentals 
which  make  up  the  packages  of  mixed  stamps,  sold  so 
largely  to  young  collectors,  are  gathered  in  European 
convents  where  the  novices  spend  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  their  time  pulling  them  from  envelops  sent  in 
by  friends.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  friends  often 
spend  a  very  much  larger  sum  of  money  to  secure 
stamps  for  the  convent  workers  than  the  continentals 
will  bring  when  sent  to  market.  The  reason  why  the 
stamps  of  Belgium  are  found  in  so  large  numbers  in  the 
mixtures  is  that  there  are  more  convents  engaged  in 
this  work  in  Belgium  than  in  any  other  country  of 
Europe.  The  convent  workers  do  not  know  the  dif- 
ference between  issues  or  varieties,  and  they  throw  into 
the  bags  all  the  stamps  they  find.  Dealers,  however, 
manage  to  make  a  very  thorough  examination,  for 
nothing  except  common  stamps  is  found  in  the  pack- 
ages as  they  are  sold,  and  it  must  be  true  that  from  the 
old  homes  of  Europe  a  great  many  valuable  stamps  are 
sent  to  the  convents  first  and  last. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

^TrPIIE  names  of  certain  countries  such  as  Arabia, 
^^  1     for  instance,  do  not  appear  among  stamp  issu- 
countries,  because  they   do  not  have  independent 


margins  on  all  sides  between  engraving  and  frame,  but 
was  satisfied  so  long  as  he  got  the  picture  fastened  into 
its  frame  securely  ?  Irregular  perforating  makes  the 
same  impression  upon  a  collector  that  irregular  placing 
of  a  picture  in  a  frame  makes  upon  everybody.  The 
excuse  for  present  irregularity  that  the  wood-paper  in 
use  shrinks  unevenly,  is  scarcely  valid,  for  this  paper 
has  been  in  use  for  many  years,  while  the  exceedingly 
poor  perforations  of  the  present  time  are  comparatively 
recent. 

It  is  said  that  one  reason  for  the  use  of  the  experi- 
mental paper  that  is  being  tried  just  now  is  that  it  is 
possible  to  perforate  it  m  ire  evenly,  and  that  better  re- 
sults in  printing  can  be  secured  by  its  use.  Any  gain 
in  these  respects  will  certainly  be  appreciated  by  col- 
lectors. The  new  paper  is  a  "linen  "  made  from  rags 
instead  of  wood-pulp.  A  small  number  of  the  two- 
cent  Lincoln  has  been  printed  upon  the  new  paper  and 
it  is  said  these  are  quite  scarce.  The  same  stamp  in 
the  imperforate  condition  is  now  quite  common,  being 
offered  for  sale  at  ordinary  rates  for  stamps  in  use. 

CHILI'S  CENTENNIAL 

THE  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Chili  will  be 
celebrated  by  the  issue  of  a  set  of  stamps.  Portraits  of 
distinguished  men,  famous  in  the  national  history,  and 
scenes  from  different  parts  of  the  country  will  be  shown 
on  separate  denominations.  The  independence  of 
Chili  from  Spain  was  declared  September  18,  1810,  and 
after  a  war  lasting  for  eight  years,  the  victory  of  Maypo 


work  of  perforating  United  States 
stamps  is  done.  The  general  public  does  not  notice, 
and  would  not  care  if  it  did,  that  the  perforations  fre- 
quently cut  the  stamps  and  that  nearly  all  specimens  of 
present  issues  are  very  much  off  center.  Collectors, 
however,  wonder  that  a  government  like  our  own, 
which  always  aims  at  excellence  in  engraving  and  print- 
ing, should  be  content  with  perforation  which  renders 
all  the  prior  work  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  the  completed 
product  is  not  fitly  presented.  Utility  being  the  first 
requisite,  the  Bureau  officials  seem  to  think  that  per- 
foration does  not  matter.  If  it  is  worth  while  to  en- 
grave and  print   well,  it   is  also   worth   while   to  take 

pains  with  the  perforation.     What  would  be  thought      governments  at  the  present  time,  but  are   under  some    ft 
of  a  framer  of  pictures  who  took  no  pains  to  have  equal     foreign  power-     Arabia  is  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire,    ft 

and  a  letter  sent  from  there  would  bear  Turkish  stamps     ^ 


if  not  sent  out  through  some  foreign  office.  Civilized 
governments  maintain  post-offices  in  eastern  countries 
because  it  is  found  impossible  to  trust  the  people  of 
these  nations  to  care  for  mail  properly,  and  deliver  it 
safely.  C.The  stamps  of  Finland  are  like  those  of 
Russia  because  the  people  have  been  subjected  so  far 
as  possible  to  Russian  dominion,  and  as  much  of  a 
separation  as  possible  made  between  them  and  the  ft 
Scandinavian  people,  to  whom  they  are  related. C. 
"  Chalky  "  paper  differs  from  ordinary  paper  in  having 
a  smooth,  glazed  surface,  the  character  of  which  is 
quickly  changed  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  remove  can- 
celation marks  by  the  use  of  chemicals.  C.The  use  of 
special  stamps  for  Prince  Edward  Island,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Nova  Scotia  has  been  discontinued  since  these 
countries  became  parts  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
C.The  fine  lines  appearing  on  the  post-horn  in  the 
stamps  of  Norway,  of  the  issue  of  1872-75  make  what 
is  called  the  "shaded  horn."  These  lines  do  not  appear 
on  the  stamps  of  the  succeeding  issue  of  like  design 
which  is  therefore  known  as'  "  post-horn  unshaded." 
C.The  lithographed  stamps  of  Hungary  of  the  first  issue 
are  scarce  in  unused  condition,  because  few  of  them 
were  saved  by  collectors  or  dealers,  the  varieties  of  litho- 
graphed and  engraved  not  being  as  highly  esteemed  in 
the  early  days  of  collectingas  they  are  now.  CQueen's 
head  stamps  were  in  use  for  some  time  after  the  death 
of  Queen  Victoria,  and  some  issues  only  partly  com- 
pleted at  that  time  were  finished  before  a  change  was 
made  to  the  king's  head  issues. 
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Chile,  Japan,  curious  Turkey,  scarce  Paraguay,  Philippines, 
Costa  Rica,  West  Australia,  several  unused,  some  picture 
stamps,  etc.,  nil  for  10c.  Big  list  and  copy  of  monthly 
paper  free.  Approval  sheets,  5o°o  commission. 
SCOTT  STAMP  &  COIN  CO.,  18  Knst  *23<1  St.,  New  York 


IOO   Stamps   from    IOO  Countries 
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e^ei  *  1  g+  Cfomnc  a^  different,  including  8 
1  '  lo  oldmPb  UNUSED  PICTORIAL 
1  and  used  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  10c.    40  Page 

. &«^Eiff^^w  Album,  5c.     1000  Hinges,  5c.     Approval  sheets  also 

sent.     50%  commission.     "  My  Pet  Hobby"  and  1909  Price  List 

FREE.     Mention  this  magazine. 

New  England  Stamp  Co.,  43  Washington  Bldg.,  Boston. 
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scamps  free. 
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subscriber  a  nice  packet  of  200  all  different  foreign  stamps. 
The  Redfieltl  Publishing  Co.,  749  Main  St.,  Smethport,  Pa. 
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STAMPS  FREE.  15  all  different  Canadians,  ro  India,  and 
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scape),Jamaica(waterfalls),  etc., only  10c.  100  diff.  Japan, 
India,  N.Zld,  etc.,  5c.  Agts.  wtd.  50%.  Big  bargain 
list,  coupons,  etc.,  all  Free!  We  Buy  Stamps. 
C.  E.  Hussman  Stamp  Co.,  Dep.  I,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FREE.  2  unused  Cuba,  2  long  U.S. Doc,  2  British  Col. ,  for  2c.  return 
postage.    Best  approval  bargains.    Kolona  Stamp  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

n  AVQ  I    Do  you  collect  Stamps?     If  not,  why  not  ?    Send  us  a 
DU  I  V I    stamped    envelop    and    we   will    start    you  with    110 
~— ^-^^—    different  stamps  free. 
BUFFALO  STAMP  &  COIN  CO.,  No.  21  Palace  Arcade,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 
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50     different     ioc. 
6    Gold  Coast   ioc ; 
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Ten  Days9  Free  Trial 

allowed  on  everj^iicycle  we  sell.  We  Ship  on  Approval 
and  trial  to  anyone  in  U.S.  and  prepay  the  freight.    If 
you  are   not  satisfied  with  the  bicycle  after  using  it  ten 
days  ship  it  back  and  don't  pay  a  cent. 
CtPTnDV     DDIPCC    Do  not  buy  a  bicycle  or  a 

I  All  I  Uli  I  rlllUCd  pair  of  tires  from  anyone 
at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest  Art  Catalogs 
of  high  grade  bicycles  and  sundries  and  learn  our  un- 
heard of  prices  and  marvelous  new  special  offers. 

it  nil  1  v  fncTC  a  cent  to  ivrite  a  p°stai an<1 

II  (JUL  I  Ulfwlw  everything  will  be  sent  you 
FREE  by  return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation.   Do  Not  Wait;  write  it  Now ! 

Tires,   Coaster  Brakes,   single  wheels,  parts,  re- 
pairs and  equipment  of  all  kinds  at  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.        Dept.  W-236  CHICAGO 

THE  GUIDE  TO  NATURE  for  Adults 

An    illustrated  monthly  magazine    devoted   to   common- 
place nature  with  uncommon  interest. 

Has  entertainment  and  instruction  for  men  and  women 
similar  to  that  of  " Nature  and  Science"  for  boys  and 
girls.  Both  "  Nature  and  Science"  St.  Nicholas,  and  the 
magazine,  "  The  Guide  to  Nature"  are  edited  by  Edward 
F.  Bigelow. 

Will  "  Nature  and  Science  "  young  folks  please  call  the 
attention  of  grown-up  friends,  parents,  and  teachers  to 
this  magazine?     For  sample  copy  send  ioc.  to 

The  Guide  to  Nature,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 
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We  make  every  effort  to  ^^Mi^  have  Clicquot  Club  Ginger  Ale  first  of 
all  pure,  then  delicious.  The  result  we  assure  you  is  a  beverage  of  unsurpassed 
excellence.  Always  the  same,  thoroughly  carbonated.  We  present  it  in 
supremely  proper  "  form."     Non-astringent,  and  without  preservatives. 

We  also  make 

Birch  Beer  Sarsaparilla  Blood  Orange  Root  Beer  Lemon  Soda 

all  of  "Clicquot"  quality 

CLICQUOT  CLUB  CO.  Millis,  Mas».f  U.  S.  A. 
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Who  is  Going  to  Wash  the  Dishes?" 

There  is  the  rock  that  has  wrecked  many  a  camping  party — 
the  three-times-a-day  argument  as  to  whose  turn  it  is  to  "do" 
the  dishes. 

Now,  th^  dishes  must  be  done;  and  while  dish- washing  will 
never  become  a  popular  pastime,  it  can  be  made  much  less  un- 
pleasant than  it  is,  if  you  use  Ivory  Soap  instead  of  ordinary 
laundry  soap. 

Ivory  is  the  ideal  soap  for  the  bath,  for  the  toilet,  for  fine  laun- 
dry purposes  and  for  washing  dishes. 

It  is  purer  and  infinitely  milder  than  ordinary  laundry  soap. 
It  contains  no  "free"  alkali,  no  injurious  ingredient  of  any  kind. 
It  cleans  but  it  does  not  harm.  It  floats — and  every  camper  knows 
what  an  advantage  that  is. 

The  moral  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff:  When  you  go  camping, 
take  an  abundant  supply  of  Ivory  Soap  with  you.  Wash  with  it, 
bathe  with  it,  "do"  the  dishes  with  it. 

Ivory  Soap  ....  It  Floats. 


N&tural  Flavor 
Food  Products 


"As  Pure    as   the   Air" 

Tempting  delicacies  for  the  summer  outing. 

Try  Libby's  Sweet  Gherkins, 
Libby's  Mixed  Pickles 

Libby's  Dried  Beef 
Libby's  Chili  Sauce  and  Tomato  Catsup 

A  real  surprise  awaits  anyone  who  has  not  yet  tried 
Libby's,  and  constant  satisfaction  is  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  used  Libby's  in  their  households  for  years. 

Equally  excellent  are 


Libby's  Evaporated  Milk 
Libby's  Chili  Sauce 


Libby's  Salad  Dressing 
Libby's  Olive  Oil 


Libby's  Products  exceed  the  standards  of  the  State 
and  National  pure  food  laws,  and  are  made  without 
the  use  of  preservatives  of  any  kind. 

It  is  a  great  convenience  to  always  keep  a  supply 
of  Libby's  in  the  house.  Ask  your  grocer  for 
Libby's  and  insist  on  having  Libby's. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 

Chicago 
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THE  ONLY  SAFE  CLASP 
FOR  CHILDREN'S 
STOCKII 
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RUBBER  BUTTON 


SUPPORTER 

WORN  ALLOVER  THE  WORLD 

OF  ANY  DEALER  ANYWHERE 

Or  Sample  Pair,  any  Children' s  Size  (give  age) 
16  cents.    Hailed  on  receipt  of  price 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

GEORGE   FROST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,    MASS..    U.  S.  A. 


ALL  GENUINE  HAVE 
THE  MOULDED  RUBBER 
BUTTON  AND  THE 
NAME  STAMPED 
ON    THE    LOOP. 


Tbaoe  Mm  Rcc.  US.  I 
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VREALLY  DELIGHTFUL 


(fjje  T)a\nty 
fltint  GoVered 
Candy  Coated 
Chewing  Gum 

particularly  desirable 
after  'Dinner 

BETTER  — STRONGER 

More  lasting  in  flavor  than  any  other. 
A  try  —  a  test  —  Goodbye  to  the  rest! 

Sold  in  5<H0<tand  25<t  packet* 
frank  15.  fleer  &.  Company  Jttc 

PfcUadelpjUa.tl.SAandCoronto.Can. 


MENNEN'S 

BORATED  TALCUM 

TOILET  POWDER 


"Baby's  Best    Friend" 

and    Mamma's  greatest   comfort,     Mermen's    relieves    and 
prevents  Prickly  Heat,  Chafing  and    Sunburn. 

For    your    protection     the     genuine     is   put  up  in  non- 

refillable  boxes — the  "Box  that  Lox,"  with  Mermen's  face 

on  top.    Sold  everywhere  or  by  mail  25  cents — Sample  free. 

Guaranteed  by  the  Gerhard   Mennen's  Chemical  Co.. under  the 

Food  and  Drugs  Act.  lune  30.  1906.     Serial  No.  1542. 

Try  Mennen's  Violet  (Borated)  Talcum  Toilet  Powder.  It 
has  the  scent  nf  Fresh-cut  Parma  Violets.     Sample  free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Blenni'n'K  Borated  Skin  Soap  [blue  wrapper]  )  AT  c  .. 
Specially  prepared  tor  the  nursery.  (n°  ■>"'"/"'*■ 

Mennen's  Sen  Ynng  Toilet  Powder,  Oriental  Odor — Sold  only  at  Stores. 
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The  Best  Way  to  Buy  Sliced  Bacon 

The  convenience  of  buying  Swift's  Premium   Sliced 

Bacon  in  glass  jars  instantly  appeals  to  every  housewife. 

Every  slice  is  perfect,  of  uniform  thickness,  no  shreds 
or  torn  pieces,  and  all  the  rind  carefully  trimmed  off. 

The  sealed  glass  jars  keep  the  slices  of  Swift's  Premium 
Bacon  in  perfect  condition  with  their  original  delicacy  and 
flavor. 

At  all  dealers. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 
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A  Shelf  of  Books 

These  pages  are  intended  more  for  fathers  and  mothers  than  for  boys 
and  girls.  They  will  describe  some  of  the  best  books  for  young  folks 
that  have  ever  been  written,  books  that  ought  to  be  on  the  shelves  of 
the  readers  of  this  magazine.  These  descriptive  pages  will  continue 
for  several  months  and  those  who  are  interested  cannot  do  better  than 
to  preserve  them  as  a  catalogue  of  the  best  reading  for  young  folks. 
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HE  BOYS  OF  THE  RINCON  RANCH 

By  H.  S.  Canfield 

Every  normal  boy  has  hankerings  for  a  taste  of 
ranch  life.  The  two  New  York  boys  in  this  story 
found  that  the  real  thing  was  jollier  than  any 
dreams.  They  left  their  New  York  home  and 
spent  a  winter  with  their  cousin  in  the  Rio  Grande 
country;  and  they  learned  to  ride  and  shoot  and 
handle  cattle  and  take  hard  knocks  without  a  mur- 
mur; and,  if  ever  boys  had  a  glorious  time,  it 
was  Ralph  and  Donald.  It  is  not  often  that  a 
good  story  has  so  much  really  vital  and  interest- 
ing information  crowded  into  its  pages. 
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OM  PAULDING 


By  Brander  Matthews 

Here  is  "A  Story  of  a  Search  for  Buried  Treasure 
in  the  Streets  of  New  York."  There  are  some  in- 
teresting bits  of  Revolutionary  history  in  this 
book — particularly  interesting  to  lads  living  in 
upper  New  York,  and  likely  to  set  some  at  least 
to  hunting  for  legendary  buried  treasure.  Tom 
Paulding  hunted,  and  later  counted  the  hunt  rather 
a  wild-goose  chase,  though  he  achieved  the  double 
purpose  for  which  he  desired  the  gold.  It  's  a 
good  story,  and  the  lesson  Tom  learned  is  just  as 
good  for  other  boys. 
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WO  BIDDICUT  BOYS 


By  J.  T.  Trowbridge 

You  see,  a  slick  young  fellow  whose  conscience  was 
minus  stole  Barnum's  trick  spaniel,  and  went  about 
the  country  selling  him  over  and  over  again. 
"Sparkler" — that  was  the  dog's  fictitious  name- 
liked  his  conscienceless  comrade  and  skipped  away 
back  to  him  after  every  new  sale.  But  when 
Quint  and  Cliff,  sturdy  farmer  lads,  found  them- 
selves duped,  they  set  out  to  hunt  down  man  and 
dog,  met  all  sorts  of  adventures,  and  finally  found 
"Sparkler"  a  surprisingly  profitable  investment. 
It  sounds  a  slight  enough  plot,  but  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  boys'  book  richer  in  fresh  humor  and  real 
human  nature,  and  boys  big  and  little  will  follow 
its  pages  eagerly.  Fathers  and  mothers  of  to-day 
who  read  Mr.  Trowbridge's  "Cudjo's  Cave"  and 
"Neighbor  Jackwood,"  should  get  this  book  for 
their  boys  and  girls. 
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ABY  ELTON,  QUARTERBACK 

By  Leslie  W.  Quirk 

Such  stories  of  straight,  fine,  healthy  boys,  who 
give  themselves  whole-heartedly  to  athletics,  yet 
care  for  class  standing  for  the  sake  of  the  folks  at 
home,  are  all  too  rare.  They  help  boy  readers  to 
rank  at  their  true  worth  fair  play  and  upright  liv- 
ing and  the  obligation  of  making  the  most  of  every 
opportunity.  This  has  been  a  popular  book  for 
many  .seasons,  and  there  are  good  critics  who  place 
it  at  the  top  of  all  athletic  stories. 
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BOY  OF  THE  FIRST  EMPIRE 

By  Elbridge  S.  Brooks 

Perhaps  a  more  vivid  portrayal  of  the  man  Na- 
poleon might  be  written  for  young  readers,  cer- 
tainly no  such  vivid  and  truthful  picture  of  the 
great  hero  has  ever  been  put  into  story  form  for 
girls  and  boys.  It  is  a  delightful  story  this,  of  the 
young  Philip  rising  from  life  in  the  streets  to  a 
position  near  the  Emperor,  winning  advancement 
by  his  faithfulness,  finding  at  last  his  family. 
Through  all  the  pages  the  man  Napoleon  and  the 
brilliant  life  of  his  court  are  seen  through  a  lad's 
eyes ;  and  the  young  reader  is  led  to  a  j  list  estimate 
of  the  great  character  whose  life,  though  he  was  a 
despot  and  inflicted  misery  and  death  upon  his 
fellow-men,  was  really  of  value  to  the  world. 

One  of  the  best  historical  books  for  young  folks 
ever  written. 
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LINOR  ARDEN,  ROYALIST 

By  Mary  Constance  Du  Bois 

This  picture  of  life  and  happenings  in  the  days  of 
the  Cavaliers  and  the  Roundheads  has  a  distinct 
historical  value;  but  finer  still  is  the  portrayal  of 
a  sweet  young  maid  who  was  loyal  to  every  claim 
and  every  tie  all  through.  It  is  very  tenderly  told 
— the  child's  grieving  for  her  Cavalier  father's  loss 
and  her  loyalty  to  his  memory,  her  faithful  service 
in  the  cold,  hard  household  of  her  Roundhead 
uncle;  how  she  saved  her  king's  baby  daughter, 
and  of  the  reward  that  came  to  her  to  brighten  the 
days  blessed  by  a  devoted  husband  and  two  bonny 
babies  of  her  own.  It  is  the  reading  of  such  books 
as  this  that  inspires  in  young  people  a  love  of 
history. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


for  Boys  and  Girls 

We  must  give  children  good,  strong  interesting 
reading,  with  the  blood  and  sinew  of  real  life  in  it, — 
heartsome,  pleasant  reading,  that  will  waken  them 
to  a  closer  observation  of  the  best  things  about  them. 
Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 
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HE  CRIMSON  SWEATER  SERIES 

By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour 

Such  jolly  books  of  young  play  and  fun, — "The 
Crimson  Sweater,"  "Tom,  Dick,  and  Harriet," 
"Harry's  Island,"  "Captain  Chub"  (the  latter 
ready  in  October,  1909).  Ralph  Henry  Barbour  is 
evidently  only  a  big  boy  himself;  and  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  inner  secrets  of  foot-ball  and  base- 
ball and  boy  and  girl  innocent  nonsense  is  almost 
uncanny.  And  the  wholesomeness  of  it  appeals  to 
parents .  The  stories  are  as  fresh  and  breezy  and 
tonic  as  a  spring  day,  for  the  young  folks  whose 
adventures  and  fun  run  through  these  four  books 
are  the  kind  every  wise  mother  would  be  glad  to 
have  for  her  children's  companions.  They,  have 
the  prime  qualities  of  character  and  good  breeding, 
they  are  frank  and  sensible  and  unselfish  in  all 
their  relations — and  they  have  such  good  times — 
surely  the  best  times  boys  and  girls  ever  had. 
Ralph  Henry  Barbour  has  made  reading  about 
them  almost  as  good  as  being  part  of  the  "Crimson 
Sweater"  crowd's  games  and  travels  and  adventures. 


NDERSEN'S  FAIRY  TALES 

A  Superb  Memorial  Edition 

Once  in  a  while — let  lis  say  once  a  year — there 
comes  a  very  special  birthday  which  ought  to  be 
noted  by  some  very  special  gift.  To  the  lover  of 
fairy  stories  what  could  be  more  welcome  than  a 
copy  of  the  superb  edition  of  "Hans  Christian 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  and  Stories,"  which  was 
gotten  up  to  commemorate  the  one  hundredth 
birthday  of  the  great  Danish  weaver  of  fairy 
stories?  For  eleven  years  a  famous  Danish  artist, 
Hans  Tegner,  worked  over  the  illustrations,  and  such  a 
wealth  of  illustrations  was  never  seen  in  a  fairy  book 
before.  The  well-known  English  critic,  Edmund 
Gosse,  wrote  the  preface,  and  her  gracious  Majesty, 
Queen  Alexandra  of  England,  herself  a  daughter  of 
the  Danish  "sea-kings,"  accepted  the  dedication. 

In  this  volume  are  all  of  Andersen's  famous 
stories  in  a  new  and  faithful  translation — "The 
Ugly  Duckling,"  "The  Snow  Queen,"  "The  Gal- 
oshes of  Fortune,"  "The  Gallant  Tin  Soldier,"  and 
hundreds  more — beautifully  printed  in  large,  clear 
type,  with  illustrations  in  black  and  tint.  It  is  the 
most  sumptuous  edition  of  a  children's  classic  ever 
made.    The  price  is  $5.00. 
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UICKSILVER  SUE 


By  Laura  E.  Richards 

Almost  every  mother  of  a  Quicksilver  Sue  has  had 
the  anxiety  of  "Sue's"  acute  and  violent  devotion 
for  some  girl  of  unwholesome  atmosphere;  and 
these  mothers  will  find  this  amusing  little  book  a 
most  helpful  counteracting  influence.  The  telling 
is  not  a  bit  "preachy,"  but  even  the  most  heedless 
child  will  see  the  difference  between  the  tinsel  of 
Clarice  and  the  gold  of  Mary  and  Lily,  and  Mary's 
brothers,  Teddy  and  Tom.  It  is  not  often  that  a 
book  for  children  is  so  rich  in  humor  and  whole- 
some lessons  of  simplicity,  frankness,  unselfishness, 
and  loyalty — lessons  pleasantly  sugar-coated  in 
very  jolly  story  form.    Pictures  by  Stevens. 
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ABY  DAYS 

And.  A  NEW  BABY  WORLD 


These  are  for  children  who  are  not  big  enough  yet 
to  think  about  "libraries," — children  of  a  lap  size; 
cuddly  children,  who  want  to  "see  picture"  and  to 
hear  the  same  tender  story  from  Mama's  lips  night 
after  night.  For  years,  St.  Nicholas,  that  "best  of 
children's  magazines,"  has  had*  a  department  "For 
Very  Little  Folk," — the  choicest  things  that  the 
best  writers  and  the  most  sympathetic  artists  can 
think  of  to  entertain  the  little  growing  minds.  And 
in  these  two  books  is  the  cream  of  nearly  forty 
years  of  this  department.  Mothers  will  find  stories 
in  the  book,  perhaps,  that  were  read  to  them  by 
other  mothers,  the  grand-mothers  of  to-day. 
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HE  WYNDHAM  GIRLS 

By  Marian  Ames  Taggart 

How  mothers  and  daughters  will  enjoy  this  book 
together !  It  is  a  charming  story  of  how  three 
unusual  girls  and  their  aristocrat  mother  made  the 
cheerful  best  of  the  changed  life  necessitated  by 
loss  of  fortune.  Always  they  chose  the  worth- 
while things  of  life;  and  so  joy  dwelt  with  them. 
Young  girls  who  read  it  for  the  story  will  profit 
by  the  picturing  of  what  is  really  the  gold  of  life, 
and  how,  day  by  day,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
every  one  is  making  choice  and  building  for  the 
future.  A  more  wholesome  book  for  romance-lov- 
ing girls  would  be  hard  to  find  or  wish  for. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


*  *  *  WORTH-WHILE    FICTION  *  *  * 

"  The  literary  world  is  full  of  surprises.  There  is  Ernest  Oldmeadow,  best  known  in  America  for 
dainty,  feather-weight  romances,  such  as  'Susan'  and  'Aunt  Maud,'  out  with  a  powerful  and 
original  novel  that  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  earlier  stories." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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ANTONIO 


ANTONIO 


By  Ernest  Oldmeadow 

The  story  of  a  Monk,  and  a  Man,  and  a  Girl. 

"To  read  'Antonio'  is  like  stepping  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
some  crowded  city  thoroughfare  into  the  old-world  peace  and  seclu- 
sion of  a  mighty  and  beauteous  cathedral.  .  .  .  The  book,  no  matter 
what  one's  religious  creed  or  convictions,,  is  highly  artistic,  replete 
with  vivid,  diversified  charm." 

Frontispiece  in  color.     $1.30  net  ;  postage,  ij  cents 


"  Mr.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  is  without  doubt  the  master  in  the  relation  of  animal  stories." 

— Chicago  Tribune. 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A  SILVER  FOX 

By  Ernest  Thompson  Seton 

"  The  stories  of  others  we  may  enjoy,  but  they  all  lack  the  poise  of  Mr.  Seton's.  There 
are  animal  stories  that  appeal  to  men,  there  are  animal  stories  that  the  little  creatures 
would  be  grateful  for  could  they  know  what  is  therein  written."  Here  is  "  a  free  poetic 
delineation  of  an  animal  almost  human  in  his  appeal." 

A  book  of  many  fascinating  pictures.      $r.jo 


"  A  book  with  the  blessed  quality  of  difference" 

SIMEON  TETLOW'S  SHADOW 

By  Jennette  Lee 

The  tale  of  a  Man,  and  a  Boy,  and  a  Railroad.  "  A  successful  attempt  to  treat  a  big 
theme  in  a  big  way,  albeit  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  is  firmly  grounded  in  the 
old  moralities,  and  who  abidingly  believes  that  most  men  would  rather  do  good  than  evil." 

Frontispiece  by  Ashe.      $i  -S° 


STORIES  OF  THE 

GREAT  WEST 

STORIES  FROM  HISTORY 
STORIES  OF  ADVENTURE 

By  Theodore  Roosevelt 

"  Fascinating  pictures  of 
frontier  and  ranch  life  "... 
"  wonderfully  vivid  and 
strong"  .  .  .  "pervaded 
with  a  thoroughly  whole- 
some spirit." 

Spirited  pictures  by  Remington  and  other  artists. 
bo  cents  net. 


ALCOHOL 


A  STUDY  OF  ITS  EFFECT  ON  THE  INDIVID- 
UAL,  THE   COMMUNITY,  AND  THE  RACE 

By  Henry  Smith  Williams,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

A  discussion  of  the  far-reaching  effects  of 
alcohol,  which  has  for  its  aim  to  present  in 
its  true  significance  an  agent  which,  Dr. 
Williams  believes,  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  evolution  of  civilization  ;  and  an 
effort  to  show  how  present-day  knowledge, 
supported  by  lessons  drawn  from  history, 
may  aid  in  the  practical  betterment  of  hu- 
manity in  this  generation  and  for  the  future. 
jo  cents  net ;  postage,  J  cents. 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


UNION  SQUARE 


NEW  YORK 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


*  *  *  WORTH-WHILE    FICTION  *  *  * 


"  The  same  rich  vein  of  exquisite  humor  which  permeates  all  Mrs.  Rice's  books,  runs  through 


MR.  OPP 


The  latest  work  of  the  author  of  '  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.'  " 

"The  story  of  a  man  who  failed  from  the  world's  point  of  view,  but 
made  his  character  a  beautiful  thing." 

"  A  book  of  optimism,  cheerfulness,  sweetness,  and  wholesome  hu- 
mor, in  which  the  reader  treads  that  rare  pathway  where  laughter 
almost  meets  tears."  Clever  pictures  by  Guipon.      $1.00. 
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"  Simplicity  is  its  distinguishing  characteristic;   simplicity  of  conception,  of 
style,  and  of  its  people." 

OLD  LADY  NUMBER  31 

By  Louise  Forsslund 

"  Abe  and  Aggie,  Captain  Samuel  and  his  Blossy  are  folk  one  will  not  soon  forget.     Very 
human,  very  tender,  the  love  of  the  old-time  couple  is  like  the  fragrance  of  old-time  flowers." 


MR.  OPP 


THE  CABBAGE  PATCH 


MERELY  PLAYERS 

By  Virginia  Tracy 

"There  is  a  human  appealing  quality  about  these  stories  which  owes  nothing  to  the  set- 
ting of  stage  life,  with  its  constant  charm  for  the  outsider.  They  are  stories  of  human 
courage  and  human  devotion,  stories  of  hearts  that  love  and  hearts  that  endure,  written 
with  a  warmth  that  is  convincing,  with  a  power  that  is  telling."  $1-50. 


THE  WILES  OF  SEXTON  MAGINNIS 

By  Maurice  Francis  Egan 

"The  portrayal  of  Irish-American  life  is  exquisitely  done  by  one  who  has  ever  had  an 
affectionate  regard  for  his  fellow  Celts  and  their  adventures  in  this  great  land.  Maginnis 
is  a  creation  that  stands  for  the  optimism  of  the  Irish  soul  under  every  circumstance,  and 
he  typifies  the  wit  ...  of  his  race."  Jolly  pictures  by  Keller.    $1.50. 


"  Every  soul  is  really  a  sort  of  spiritual  Robinson  Crusoe  on  its  own  desert 
island." — Author  s  Word. 

THE  WELL  IN  THE  DESERT 

By  Adeline  Knapp 

"  A  story  in  which  the  rough  realism  of  frontier  life  in  the  Southwest 
is  curiously  blended  with  delicate  sentiment  and  spiritual  motive.  The 
combination  is  effected  with  singular  skill,  and  the  product  is  deeply 
interesting,  equally  so  whether  we  view  it  as  a  picturesque  and  dra- 
matic recital  of  incident  or  as  a  study  of  the  development  of  a 
human  soul."  $1.50. 
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THE  CENTURY  CO. 


UNION  SQUARE 


NEW  YORK 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


"The  Ivy-Grown  Gray  Walla  and  Towers 
of  Monticello" 


Monticello  Seminary 

An  Ideal  School  for  Young  Women  and  Girls.  Sound 
scholarship,  womanly  character  and  bodily  health 
are  developed  by  our  course  of  study  and  school  life. 

73nd  Year  begins  September  30th,  true  to  the  spirit  of  its  found- 
ers. It  meets  the  wider  demands  of  the  present  -with  fine  mod- 
ern buildings  andawellbalancedCourseof Study.  Departments, 
eachinchargeof  trained  specialists,  for  English,  Classic  and 
Continental  Languages,  Science,  Music,  Art,  etc.  Fine  Gym- 
nasium for  physical  culture.  Beautifully  shaded  Campus  of 
60  acres  with  Tennis  Courts  and  Basket  Ball  Field. 

Address  MISS  CATHARINE  BURROWES,  Acting  Principal 

MONTICELLO  SEMINARY    .    .    GODFREY,  ILL. 


HOLDS 


WITHOUT 
HOLES 

THE  ONLY  SAFE  CLASP 
FOR  CHILDREN'S 
STOCKINGS. 

The 


HOSE 


CUSHION 
RUBBER  BUTTON 


SUPPORTER 

WORN  A LLOVERTH EWORLD 

OF  ANY  DEALER  ANYWHERE 

Or  Sample  Pair,  any  Children's  Size  (give  age) 
X 6  centa.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  price 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

GEORGE   FROST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,    MASS.,    U.  S.  A. 


ALL   GENUINE     HAVE 
THE  MOULDED  RUBBER 
BUTTON  AND  THE 
NAME     STAMPED 
ON    THE   LOOP. 


Are   You    Going    Away 
School  Sometime? 


To 


Whether  this  year  or  next  or  the  year  after,  you 
will  be  interested  in  the  beautifully  illustrated 
Book  of 

"The  Glen  School"  for  Girls 

National  Park  Seminary 

Located  in  a  Beautiful  Park  near  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  management  will  be  glad  to  place  your  name 
on  the  mailing   list,  and  now  and  then  will  send 
you   things   about  the  school  and    the  life  of  its 
students. 
Address,  Box  165,  National  Park  Seminary,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 


Kentucky,  Shelbyville. 
q     •  T-Till    SCHOOL.  An  English  and  Classical  School 

oCieilCt/  rllll  for  Girls.  College  Preparatory  course  with 
certificate  privileges  at  Wellesley,  Vassar,  and  Smith  Colleges. 
84  years  of  successful  work.  College  trained  teachers.  Superior 
advantages  in  music.  Mrs.  W.  T.  Poynter,  Principal. 

THE  GUIDE  TO  NATURE  for  Adults 

An    illustrated  monthly  magazine   devoted   to   common- 
place nature  with  uncommon  interest. 

Has  entertainment  and  instruction  for  men  and  women 
similar  to  that  of  " Nature  and  Science"  for  boys  and 
girls.  Both  "  Nature  and  Science,"  St.  Nicholas,  and  the 
magazine,  "  The  Guide  to  Nature,"  are  edited  by  Edward 
F.  Bigelow. 
"Will  "Nature  and  Science"  young  folks  please  call  the 
■  attention  of  grown-up  friends,  parents,  and  teachers  to 
this  magazine  ?     For  sample  copy  send  ioc.  to 

The  Guide  to  Nature.  Stamford,  Connecticut. 


Gr±rt&  as 


CENTS   EACH 
POSTPAID 


GERMAN  SILVER  NOVELTIES 

Trade  Emblems  of  Perfect  Design  and  Workmanship 
Spare  Your  Purse  While  Pleasing  Your  Friends 


ACTUAL  SIZE 


Monkey  Wrench,  ebony  or  ivory  handle. 
Claw  Hammer,  metal  handle. 
Barber's  Razor,  metal. 


LIST     OF     MINIATURE     TOOLS 

Ball  Pein  Machinist  Hammer,  metal  handle. 
Butcher's  Steel,  ivory  and  ebony  handle. 
Hand  Saw,  metal  handle. 


Butcher's  Cleaver,  ebony  and  coral 

handle. 
Mason's  Trowel,  ebony  handle. 


Do  not  s/end  coin,  it  is  liable  to  low  in  the  mails.     Send  stamps,  postal  note  or  check 

MINIATURE     NOVELTY     CO.,    130    East     20th     Street,    New 


York: 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


"Ah  Ha — Here's  something  that  will  make  you  well! 
Mother  and  I  made  it  with  Cox's  Gelatine." 

Have  any  little  St.  Nicholas  girls  and  boys  a  playmate  who  is  sick  ? 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  send  them  some  delicious,  cooling  Orange  Snow — all 
children  like  it  and  it  can't  harm  anybody.  You  can  easily  make  it  yourself. 
Write  us  a  postal  or  a  letter  for  a  Free  sample  package  of 


COX'S 


Instant 
Powdered 


Gelatine 


So  simple  to  prepare  that  most  any  child  can  make  fine,  appetizing  desserts 
with  it.  Be  sure  to  try  the  Orange  Snow.  It  is  refreshing  and  delightful — 
easy  to  digest. 


Sold  everywhere  in 

Red,  White  and  Blue 

Checkerboard  boxes. 

Two  Sizes. 


ORANGE  SNOW— (6  to  7  persons) 

\i  oz.  (i  heaping  tablespoonful)  COX'S  INSTANT  POWDERED  GELA- 
TINE, Vi  pint  (icup)  boiling  water,  3  ozs.  (3  tablespoonfuls)  sugar,  grated 
rind  1  orange,  juice  3  oranges,  3  whites  of  eggs,  some  lady  fingers.  Dissolve 
the  Gelatine  with  the  boiling  water,  add  the  orange  juice  and  rind,  and 
sugar.  Stir  over  the  fire  until  they  almost  boil,  then  remove,  and  when 
cool  whisk  to  a  stiff  froth,  gradually  adding  the  whites  of  eggs  stiffly 
beaten.  Pile  roughly  in  the  center  of  a  silver  dish  and  decorate  the  edge 
with  lady  fingers. 


COX'S  MANUAL  OF  GELATINE  COOKERY 
Contains  recipes  for  wine  jellies,  custards,  puddings,  blanc 
manges  —  and    dozens    of   other    fine    dishes.        A    postal 
request  brings  it,   together  with  the  free  sample  package, 

COX  GELATINE  CO.,  Dept.  F,  109  Hudson  Street,  New  York. 

U.  S.  Distributers  for  J.  &  G.  Cox  (Ltd.),  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 
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EVERY  new  model  of  the  Remington  Type- 
writer since  the  creation  of  the   industry 
has    represented    a   fundamental    advance 
in   typewriter  quality    and   typewriter  service. 


m 


The  New 


Remington 


Models 
10 


and 


11 


do  this  and  more — for  they  represent  the  greatest 
single  advance  which  has  ever  been  made  in  the 
development  of  the  writing  machine. 
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Some  of  the  New  Features: 

Column  Selector 
Back  Spacer 
Two  Color  Dial 
New  Carriage 


Built  in  Tabulator 
Single  Dog  Escapement 
Variable  Line  Space  Lock 
New  Paper  Feed 


Remington   Typewriter  Company 

(INCORPORATED) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 
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ildred  and  Flor- 
ence   and    Har- 
old    and     Nick 
went  down  the  road  till 
they  came  to  the  castle 
stone,  where  the  children 
used   to    play    that   they 
were  robbers.    But  when 
they  came  in  sight  of  it 
they  saw  that  some  one 
was  there    before  them, 
and  when  they  were  close 
they  found  that  it  was  an 
old  gentleman. 

Most  people  would 
have  said  that  he  was 
merely  an  old  man,  be- 
cause his  clothes  were 
shabby.  But  the  children  knew  that  he  was  a 
gentleman,  because  of  the  sweet  nature  that  shone 
out  of  his  eyes.  He  spoke,  too,  in  the  pleasantest 
of  voices. 

"Good  morning,  children." 

"Good  morning,"  said  three  of  them;  and  Nick, 
being  a  dog,  went  up  to  him,  and  sniffed,  and 
wagged  his  tail.     So  the  children  were  sure  that 
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the  gentleman  was  a  perfectly  safe 
acquaintance,  for  Nick  was  very  wise 
in  persons. 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  the  stranger,  politely,  "that 
I  have  your  place." 

"That  does  n't  matter,"  replied  Harold.  Then 
all  three  of  the  children  stood  in  front  of  him  and 
looked  him  over.  They  noticed  everything  about 
him,  from  his  rusty  old  hat  to  his  dusty  old  shoes. 
But  his  hands  and  face  were  clean,  and  his  beard 
was  neat,  and  they  knew  already  that  his  voice 
was  of  the  pleasantest. 

"There  ought  to  be  room  for  all  of  us,"  he  said. 
"Won't  you  sit  down,  too?" 

But  they  were  so  absorbed  in  studying  him  that 
none  of  them  really  heard  what  he  said. 

"You  must  have  walked  quite  away,"  said  Harold. 

"I  have,"  admitted  the  gentleman,  looking  at 
his  shoes. 

"And  your  bag  looks  heavy,"  remarked  Mildred. 

"It  is,"  answered  the  stranger,  and  he  sighed. 

"And  you  look  tired,"  said  Florence,  who  was 
the  youngest,  and  therefore  the  most  personal. 

"I  am,"  he  admitted,  and  sighed  again. 

"What  have  you  in  your  bag?"  Harold  asked. 

"I  have  the  tools  of  my  trade,"  he  replied. 
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"What  sort  of  tools?"  Florence  inquired. 

"Tools  to  mend  clocks,"  explained  he. 

"Then  you  must  be  a  clock-man  !"  cried  Mildred. 

"That  is  just  what  I  am,"  he  told  her.  "And  I 
go  about  trying  to  find  clocks  to  mend,  so  that  I 
can  earn  my  daily  bread."  And  with  that  he 
sighed  for  the  third  time,  not  at  all  piteously,  but 
as  if  he  could  not  help  it. 

Harold  looked  at  him  with  his  head  on  one  side 
and  his  eyes  half  shut.  "My  father  says,"  he  re- 
marked, "that  daily  bread  is  the  hardest  thing  in 
the  world  to  get." 

"It  is,"  replied  the  gentleman,  "but  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  that  your  father  is  able  to  earn  it  for 
you.  For  while  it  is  very  bad  to  be  old  and 
hungry,  it  must  be  very,  very  bad  to  be  young  and 
hungry." 

"You  are  old,"  stated  Mildred,  but  as  if  she 
were  asking  a  question. 

"I  am,"  said  the  gentleman,  smiling. 

"Are  you  hungry?"  demanded  Florence. 

"Yes,"  he  admitted,  "I  am  hungry."  But  then 
he  quickly  explained,  in  answer  to  their  shocked 
looks :  "I  am  quite  used  to  being  hungry,  you 
know.  Old  folks  do  not  need  as  much  food  as 
young  folks,  and  I  do  not  mind  it  at  all." 

The  children  stared  at  him,  more  shocked  than 
before.  "I  don't  think  I  could  get  used  to  being 
hungry,"  remarked  Mildred. 

"Mama  would  give  us  food,"  Florence  said. 

"Or  we  could  just  go  to  the  pantry,"  added 
Harold. 

"I  have  n't  any  pantry,"  replied  the  clock-man. 

"Well,  anyway,"  spoke  up  Florence  with  de- 
cision, "we  have  a  mama  and  a  pantry,  and  I 
think  you  Yl  better  come  with  us." 

The  clock-man  shook  his  head. 

"But,"  cried  Harold,  "we  have  a  clock  that 
does  n't  go !" 

The  clock-man  looked  interested. 

"Have  you  ?"  he  asked. 

"J.  Barker,"  remarked  Mildred. 

The  clock-man  fairly  jumped. 

"What !"  he  cried. 

"That  is  the  name  on  the  clock,"  explained  Mil- 
dred, surprised. 

"Oh,"  the  clock-man  said.  "That  is  the  name 
of  the  man  who  made  the  clock  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Florence.  "  'For  Mr.  N.  Wal- 
lace.' " 

"Guaranteed  for  Mr.  N.  Wallace,"  corrected 
Harold. 

"I  could  n't  remember  that  long  word,"  apolo- 
gized Florence. 

"It  means,"  Mildred  expounded,  "/  promise  that 
the  clock  will  go.    I  asked  Mother." 

"It  says  that  on  the  clock?"  asked  the  clock-man. 


"Yes,"  answered  Mildred.  "On  the  face  of  the 
clock,  in  beautiful  writing:  'Made  by  J.  Barker. 
Guaranteed  for  Mr.  N.  Wallace.'  He  was  our 
grandfather." 

"Then  your  name  is  Wallace?"  asked  the 
clock-man. 

"All  our  names  are  Wallace,"  replied  Harold, 
"but  I  am  the  girls'  cousin.  Won't  you  come  and 
fix  the  clock?" 

The  clock-man  smiled,  and  his  smile  was  very 
bright.  "I  can  mend  your  clock,"  he  said,  "and 
so  I  will  go  with  you."  He  grasped  his  bag  and 
stood  up,  and  suddenly  seemed  to  be  quite  strong. 

"Why  don't  you  feel  tired  any  more  ?"  asked 
Florence,  who  always  put  her  perceptions  into 
questions,  without  explaining. 

The  clock-man  smiled  down  at  her.  "Because, 
my  dear,"  he  replied,  "there  is  a  little  something 
called  Hope,  which  came  to  me  and  made  me 
strong." 

They  began  to  walk  along  together.  "I  know 
what  hope  is,"  said  Mildred.  "It  's  what  you  feel 
when  you  see  Father  coming  home,  and  you  think 
that  perhaps  he  has  something  for  you  in  his 
bag." 

"It  's  what  Nick  feels  when  he  sees  you  with  a 
bone,"  said  Florence. 

"It  's  what  you  fesl  when  you  start  out  fishing," 
added  Harold. 

"It  's  what  nobody  can  get  along  without," 
finished  the  clock-man. 

So  they  walked  till  they  came  to  the  house, 
where  Mrs.  Wallace  sat  upon  the  piazza.  She 
looked  at  the  children,  and  then  at  the  clock-man. 

"The  children  brought  me,  Madam,"  he  said, 
and  took  off  his  hat. 

"He  will  mend  the  clock!"  shouted  all  three  of 
them  together. 

"Well,"  said  the  mother,  doubtfully,  still  look- 
ing at  the  clock-man,  "if  you  think  you  will  not 
hurt  it—" 

"Madam,"  he  replied,  and  they  were  all  sure 
that  he  spoke  the  truth,  "I  will  not  harm  your 
clock." 

"Very  well,  then,"  she  said.  "Come  right  in 
and  begin." 

So  she  led  him  into  the  house,  and  the  children 
followed  as  closely  as  they  could.  She  took  him 
into  the  dining-room,  and  showed  him  the  clock 
where  it  stood  upon  the  mantel.  It  was  a  hand- 
some wooden  clock,  about  one  foot  tall ;  and 
there,  in  beautiful  writing  running  round  its  face, 
were  the  words:  "Made  by  J.  Barker.  Guaran- 
teed for  Mr.  N.  Wallace." 

"There  is  the  clock,"  she  said.  "It  is  about 
forty  years  old,  and  my  husband  is  very  fond  of 
it.     So  you  must  be  particularly  careful." 
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The  clock-man  stood  and  smiled  at  the  clock  as 
if  it  had  been  an  old  friend.  "I  will  be  particu- 
larly careful,"  he  answered. 

The  mother  was  about  to  go  away  and  leave 
him  to  his  work,  but  Mildred  pulled  at  her  skirt. 
Mildred  knew  that  the  clock-man  was  hungry,  but 
she  did  not  know  how  to  say  so  'without  hurting 
his  feelings. 

"But,  Mother,"  she  whispered,  "it  's  his  lunch- 
time." 

Her  mother  said  kindly  to  the  clock-man  :  "Will 
you  have  something  to  eat  before  you  begin  ?" 

"If  I  may,  Madam,"  he  answered.    "Thank  you." 


Then  the  clock-man  turned  the  clock  about,  and 
opened  a  little  door  in  the  back,  and  took  a  tiny 
screw-driver  from  his  bag.  With  the  screw-driver 
he  worked  for  a  minute  at  the  insides  of  the 
clock,  and  then  he  took  out  something  strange  and 
laid  it  on  the  table. 

"Oh  !"  cried  all  the  children. 

It  was  a  straight  thing  with  a  round  thing  on 
the  end. 

"That  is  the  pendulum,"  explained  the  clock- 
man. 

'Harold  looked  at  it  carefully.  "I  know,"  he 
said.    "It  is  what  wags  inside." 


"'GOOD    MORNING,   CHILDREN,'   HE    SAID    IN    THE    PLEASANTEST    OF    TONES. 


So  Mrs.  Wallace  brought  bread  and  butter,  a 
pitcher  of  milk,  some  gingerbread,  and  a  little 
jelly.  He  began  to  eat,  and  she  went  away;  but 
the  children  stayed,  and  stared  till  the  clock-man 
was  almost  embarrassed.  Nevertheless,  he  man- 
aged to  eat  his  lunch,  and  they  knew  that  he 
enjoyed  it. 

Then,  when  he  had  finished  eating,  he  rose  and 
took  the  clock  down  from  the  mantel,  and  set  it 
on  the  table.  He  looked  it  all  over,  not  as  if  to 
see  how  to  open  it,  but  as  if  he  were  asking  an 
old  friend  how-do-you-do.  And  all  the  time  he 
smiled. 

"It  has  been  kept  very  carefully,"  he  said. 

"Mother  keeps  things  carefully,"  Mildred  replied. 


"Yes,"  agreed  Mildred.  "You  see  it  through 
the  hole  in  front." 

"He  's  taking  off  the  hands !"  cried  Florence. 

And  in  fact  the  clock-man  had  turned  the  clock 
about  and  was  taking  off  the  hands.  Next  he 
turned  it  again,  and  worked  inside  with  his  screw- 
driver, and  then  took  out  the  oddest  thing !  It 
was  not  long,  like  the  pendulum,  but  was  chunky, 
and  all  of  shiny  brass,  and  was  made  up  of  plates 
and  pins,  and  of  wheels  and  wheels  and  wheels. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  all  the  children  again. 

"These  are  the  works,"  the  clock-man  told 
them.  As  he  laid  them  on  the  table,  the  children 
crowded  close  and  looked  at  the  strange  operation. 

"Why  are  they  called  works?"  asked  Florence. 
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"Because  they  do  the  work  of  the  clock,"  an- 
swered the  clock-man. 

"They  are  n't  working  now,"  objected  Harold. 

"That  is  why  the  clock  has  stopped,"  the  man 
replied. 

"Why  has  it  stopped?"  asked  Florence,  which 
sounds  like  asking  a  question  after  it  has  been 
answered.  But  that  is  not  what  she  meant,  and 
the  clock-man  understood. 

"That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out,"  he 
replied. 

"Why,"  asked  Harold,  "are  all  the  wheels 
notched  on  the  edges  ?" 

The  clock-man  did  not  hear  at  first,  for  just 
then  he  said  "Ah!"  and  began  working  very 
eagerly,  so  that  the  question  had  to  be  repeated. 
Then  he  answered,  although  at  the  same  time  he 
kept  on  working  with  screw-driver  and  with 
pincers. 

"They  are  notched,"  he  answered,  "so  that  their 
edges  shall  fit  into  one  another.  See!"  and  he 
held  up  a  wheel  in  his  hand. 

"Why,"  cried  Mildred,  "he  can  take  it  out!" 

"I  can  take  all  the  wheels  out,  and  I  can  put 
them  all  back  again,"  replied  the  clock-man. 
"That  is  more  than  some  clock-makers  can  do. 
Look  carefully  at  the  wheel,  but  don't  touch  it." 

So  they  all  looked  carefully  at  the  wheel  as  he 
turned  it  in  his  hand,  and  they  saw  how  curiously 
it  was  made. 

"But  why,"  asked  Harold,  as  the  old  gentleman 
began  to  work  again,  "do  the  wheels  fit  together 
so?" 

"They  push  each  other  round,"  explained  the 
clock-man.  "One  pushes  one  wheel,  and  that 
pushes  the  next,  and  so  on,  until  at  last  we  come 
to  the  wheels  that  turn  the  hands." 

They  were  silent  for  a  time,  watching  him 
work,  until  at  last  Harold  asked:  "But  what  turns 
the  first  wheel?" 

The  old  man  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled.  "My 
boy,"  he  said,  "that  is  a  question  worth  asking. 
There  is  a  spring  shaped  like  a  drum  rolled  up 
tight  in  this  box.  It  is  all  the  time  trying  to 
unroll  itself,  and  so  it  turns  the  wheel  that  is 
fastened  to  it." 

"Why  does  n't  it  unroll  itself  too  fast?"  asked 
Mildred. 

"The  pendulum  prevents  that." 

"And  why,"  asked  Florence,  "does  n't  it  unroll 
itself  too  slowly?" 

"Sometimes,"  the  clock-man  said,  "it  goes  so 
slowly  that  it  stops,  unless  the  wheels  work  per- 
fectly together."  He  was  still  working,  and  now 
he  finished  putting  the  wheel  back  into  the  works. 
"As  they  ought  to  do  — like  this  !"  he  said,  and 
held  up  the  works  for  them  to  see. 


The  works  were  going ! 

"Oh  !"  the  children  gasped. 

"There  was  just  one  little  thing  wrong,"  the 
clock-man  explained,  as  he  began  putting  the 
works  back  into  the  case.  "Just  one  little  pin  was 
bent  so  that  its  wheel  moved  wrong,  and  so 
stopped  all  the  others.  But  when  I  straightened 
it  and  put  it  back,  then  everything  went  right. 
And  so  you  see  how  important,  even  in  a  clock, 
the  littlest  thing  is." 

He  finished  screwing  the  works  in  place,  and 
put  on  the  pendulum,  and  closed  the  back.  He 
turned  the  clock  round  and  put  on  the  hands,  and 
looked  at  his  watch  and  set  the  clock.  He  carried 
the  clock  to  the  mantel  once  more,  and  there  it 
stood,  ticking  away  as  quietly  as  it  always  used 
to.    They  all  stood  looking  at  it. 

Soon  the  door  opened,  and  in  came  the  little 
girls'  father  and  mother,  in  something  of  a  hurry. 
But  then  they  stopped  short. 

"Oh,"  they  said  as  if  pleased,  "he  has  no*"  yet 
begun."  Then  Mr.  Wallace  said  to  the  clock-man: 

"I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  am  fond  of  that  clock, 
and  it  is  so  difficult  to  understand  that  I  always 
take  it  to  a  certain  man  to  be  repaired,  and  he 
lives  in  the  city.  So  I  am  going  to  ask  you  not 
to  try  to  mend  the  clock." 

The  clock-man  smiled. 

"But  he  has  mended  it !"  shouted  the  children. 

"What !"  cried  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace.  They 
went  closer  to  the  clock  and  looked  at  it,  and  all 
the  time  the  clock-man  stood  and  smiled. 

"Why,"  said  Mildred,  "he  took  out  the  works 
and.  mended  them  in  a  few  minutes." 

Her  father  frowned  for  the  least  little  part  of 
a  second,  as  if  he  feared  that  the  clock  had  been 
injured.  But  then  he  turned  and  looked  at  the 
clock-man  cheerfully,  seeming  to  think  that  if 
any  harm  was  done,  it  was  now  too  late  to  pre- 
vent it. 

"Then,"  he  said,  "I  shall  be  glad  to  pay  you." 

"There  is  nothing  to  pay,"  answered  the  clock- 
man. 

Mrs.  Wallace  looked  distressed. 

"But  it  took  you  some  time,"  she  urged,  "and 
you  have  saved  us  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
getting  the  clock  to  and  from  the  city." 

The  clock-man  still  smiled,  first  at  her  and  then 
at  her  husband,  of  whom  he  asked  a  question. 
"You  are  the  son  of  Mr.  N.  Wallace?" 

"Yes." 

"The  clock  says  that  its  maker  guaranteed  it, 
and  your  little  girl  said"  — here  the  clock-man 
patted  Mildred's  head— "that  means  that  he  prom- 
ised that  the  clock  will  go." 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Wallace,  beginning  to  feel 
puzzled,  and  wondering  what  was  coming  next. 


"JUST  THEN    HE  SAID  'AH!'   AND   BEGAN  WORKING   VERY  EAGERLY." 
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"Well,"  said  the  clock-man,  "the  clock  goes, 
does  it  not?" 

"It  does,"  answered  Mr.  Wallace,  more  puzzled 
still. 

"Then,"  said  the  clock-man,  "my  guaranty  is 
still  good." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  stood  looking  at  him  in 
the  greatest  surprise.  "You  mean,"  asked  Mr. 
Wallace  at  last,  "that  you  made  that  clock?" 

"For  your  father,"  answered  the  clock-man. 
"Forty  years  ago." 

"J.  Barker!"  shouted  Mildred. 

"J.  Barker,"  repeated  the  clock-man.  He  looked 
around  upon  them  all  with  a  pleasant  kind  of 
pride.  "And  his  guaranty  is  still  good,"  he  added. 
"But  now  I  must  be  going." 

"Wait  a  bit,"  said  Mr.  Wallace,  as  the  clock- 
man  was  about  to  turn  away.  "If  you  are  Mr. 
Joel  Barker,  then  you  are  very  much  wanted." 

"I?"  asked  the  clock-man,  in  surprise.  "I  very 
much  wanted  ?    Why,  I  have  done  nothing." 

"But  somebody  else  has,"  Mr.  Wallace  told 
him.  "I  am  a  lawyer  and  have  been  searching  for 
you.  Some  one  has  died  and  has  left  you  a  great 
deal  of  money." 

The  clock-man  turned  very  white  and  trembled, 
so  that  Mr.  Wallace  went  closer  to  him,  to  catch 
him  if  he  should  fall.  The  children  were  fright- 
ened. But  the  clock-man  did  not  fall,  and  at  last 
he  said : 

"That  was  my  brother." 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Wallace,  gently. 

"So  he  was  sorry  for  what  he  did?"  asked  the 
clock-man. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Wallace.  "He  was  sorry  for 
what  he  did,  and  left  you  all  his  money,  so  that 
you  should  forgive  him." 

"I  forgive  him?"  answered  the  clock-man.  "I 
forgave  him  long  ago."  Then  tears  came  into 
his  eyes  and  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  He  was  not 
able  to  stop  them. 

The  clock-man  looked  at  the  children  very 
tenderly  and  said,  slowly : 

"They  brought  all  this  to  me,  for  if  they  had 
not  been  sorry  for  me  I  should  have  gone  on, 
tired  and  hungry  and  without  any  money.  Think 
what  I  should  have  missed  !" 

Then  the  children  smiled  and  were  glad. 

"It  's  like,"  said  the  clock-man,  smiling  down  at 
them— "it  's  like  the  wheels  of  a  clock,  is  n't  it, 
with  each  one  helping  the  others?" 

"It  is  !"  they  all  cried. 

"And  Love,"  added  the  clock-man,  "making  the 
wheels  go  round." 

"Yes!"  they  all  said,  even  the  father  and 
mother. 

Then    Mr.    Wallace    spoke    to    the    clock-man. 


"When  you  are  rested,  perhaps  to-morrow,  I  will 
take  you  with  me  to  the  city." 

"I  can  go  to-day,"  replied  the  clock-man, 
eagerly.  "I  am  not  tired;  and  my  wife,  where 
she  is  living,  has  so  little  for  her  comfort !" 

Mr.  Wallace  looked  at  the  clock.  "Then  we 
will  start  at  once,"  he  said.  "We  can  just  catch 
a  train.  Harold,  run  and  tell  Logan  to  harness 
up." 

So  Harold  ran  and  told  Logan,  and  the  other 
children  did  other  errands,  till  very  soon  Mr. 
Wallace  drove  away  with  the  old  clock-man, 
who,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  kissed  each  one  of 
the  children  before  he  went.  And  then  Mildred 
and  Florence  sat  down  with  their  mother  and 
talked  it  over  for  quite  a  long  time,  beginning 
at  the  very  beginning,  until  at  last  they  missed 
Harold.  The  two  little  girls  hunted  for  him,  and 
found  him  in  the  writing-room,  where  he  surely 
had  been  writing,  for  his  fingers  were  all  over 
ink. 

"What  have  you  been  doing?"  asked  Florence. 

Harold  showed  them  his  paper ;  it  held  many 
lines  of  writing,  and  they  were  crossed  out  and 
written  over,  but  none  of  them  went  to  the  edge 
of  the  paper. 

"Oh,"  said  Mildred,  "it  's  poetry." 

"Read  it  to  us!"  commanded  Florence. 

So  Harold  stood  up  and  read,  holding  the 
paper  with  one  hand  and  marking  time  with  the 
other. 

"Its  name,"  he  said  before  beginning,  "is  'All 
Of  Us,'  and  it  reads : 

"Just  like  the  works  inside  a  clock, 
Whose  wheels  within  each  other  lock 
And  help  to  push  each  other  round, 
Is  everybody — so  I  've  found. 

"For  like  a  thousand  million  wheels 
The  people  are,  and  each  one  feels 
That  he  is  helped  upon  his  way 
By  those  he  touches  day  by  day. 

"Why,  my  wheel  touches  Uncle  John's, 
Mother's,  and  Bridget's— yes,  and  once 
A  man  I  never  saw  before 
Helped  me  to  pull  my  boat  ashore. 

"And  every  one  that  our  wheels  touch 
Helps  us  along  by  just  so  much, 
For  all  alone  nor  I  nor  you 
Could  do  a  tenth  of  what  we  do. 

"So  as  the  clock's  most  tiny  piece, 
If  once  its  efforts  it  should  cease, 
Will  keep  the  whole  from  going  on, 
This  is  the  lesson  we  should  learn: 
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"That  every  person,  old  or  young, 
Should  do  his  best  amid  the  throng, 
And  give  the  aid  to  others  o'er 
Which  once  himself  he  needed  sore." 

When  he  had  finished  Florence  said  promptly: 
"You  have  n't  any  Uncle  John,  you  know." 

"No,"  admitted  Harold.  "But  Uncle  Jim 
would  n't  rhyme.  And  'Uncle  John's'  does  n't 
rhyme  very  well  with  'once'  — and  some  of  the 
other  rhymes  don't  sound  right,  I  think." 

"And  you  have  n't  any  boat,"  added  Mildred. 

"That  is  true,"  replied  Harold.  "I  wanted  to 
put  in  the  man  who  helped  me  with  my  bicycle, 
but  I  could  n't  think  of  any  rhyme  except  icicle, 
and  so  I  made  it  boat  instead." 

"And  Bridget  's  gone  away,"  remarked  Flor- 
ence.    "Amelia  's  our  cook  now." 

"But  Amelia  's  too  long,"  explained  Harold. 
"She  would  n't  fit  into  the  line,  so  I  pretended 
Bridget  was  still  here." 


The  two  little  girls  stood  thinking.  "How  do 
you  need  a  thing  sore  ?"  asked  Mildred  at  length. 

"When  you  need  it  badly,"  answered  Harold, 
beginning  to  feel  cast  down,  but  fighting  against 
it  bravely.     "I  '11  change  it  if  I  can." 

They  saw  that  he  was  troubled.  "No,  don't 
change  it !"  said  Florence.  "We  understand  it  now." 

"Yes,  we  understand  it  now,"  agreed  Mildred. 

"Then,"  said  Harold,  relieved,  "I  think  I  '11 
copy  it  and  send  it  to  the  clock-man." 

But  Harold,  who  was  forgetful  — as  some  boys 
are!  —  left  the  matter  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
found  that  he  did  not  at  all  need  to  send  his  poem 
to  the  clock-man.  For  by  that  time  the  clock- 
man,  yes,  and  the  clock-man's  wife  (who  proved  to 
be  a  dear  old  lady  indeed)  had  come  to  live  near 
the  children's  home.  They  came  so  as  to  see  the 
children  often,  and  to  be  near  the  children's 
father,  who  could  be  of  use  to  the  two  old  people. 
And  it  was  at  the  castle  stone,  where  this  story 
begins,  that  Harold  recited  bis  poem  to  them  both. 


"AND    IT    WAS    AT    THE    CASTLE    STONE    THAT    HAROLD    RECITED    HIS    POEM    TO    THEM    BOTH. 


THE   RAMBLER  ROSE 

BY  LORNA  INGALLS 

"What  shall  I  do!"  the  Rambler  said,  "and  oh,  where  shall  I  go! 
The  Adder's-tongues  and  Leopard-plants    are  standing  in  a  row; 
The  Dandelions  straying  wild   on  every  hand  I  see ; 
If  they  should  wander  over  here— what  would  become  of  me?" 


Then  the  Tiger-lily  looked  at  her, —and  she  promptly  climbed  a  tree! 


VJbe-cl 


Ho,  lads  and  lassies,  should  you  peep  at  Elfland,  just  at  present, 

You  'd  find  the  tiny  folk  at  work  which  they  consider  pleasant; 

For  some  are  sharpening  pencils,  and  others  stirring  ink, 

And  some  are  piling  copy-books  as  quick  as  you  can  wink ; 

For  when  vacation  's  over,  it  is  an  Elfland  rule 

To  have  your  books  and  things  quite  neat  when  you  go  back  to  school. 


THE  SONGS  OF  THE  WATER 

BY  ANNIE  JOHNSON   FLINT 


The  song  of  running  water :  adown  the  mountain  side 

The  brown  brook  hurries  to  its  tryst  like  bridegroom  to  his  bride : 

It  tinkles  through  the  frosty  night  and  babbles  all  the  day, 

And  foams  in  wild  impatience  at  each  hindrance  by  the  way, 

Till  at  the  wood's  dusk  entrance  it  checks  its  arrowy  rush 

To  hear  the  sighing  of  the  pines,  the  vespers  of  the  thrush  ; 

It  glides  between  its  mossy  banks  in  ripples  sweet  and  cool, 

Or  pauses  for  the  trout  to  leap  in  shadowy,  rock-girt  pool ; 

Then,  "Follow—  follow  —  follow !"  it  calls  with  laughing  lure. 

It  sings  the  song  of  liberty,  untrammeled,  joyous,  pure. 


The  song  of  running  water:  the  meadow  stream,  in  tune 
With  all  the  sounds  of  summer  and  the  golden  lights  of  June; 
It  rests  in  clear,  dark  shallows  beneath  the  dreaming  trees, 
Still  mirror  for  the  drifting  fleets  of  heaven's  argosies. 
It  purls  in  mimic  eddies  around  the  larger  stones 
And  croons  its  lullaby  of  peace  in  lilting  undertones ; 
"Oh,  hush!  oh,  hush!"  it  whispers  to  the  trailing  grasses  green, 
And  to  the  shy  forget-me-nots  that  o'er  its  current  lean. 
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Who  would  not  loiter  with  it  along  its  winding  ways? 

It  sings  the  song  of  idleness  and  long,  bright,  happy  days. 

in 

The  song  of  running  water :  the  river's  chanted  hymn 

From  canon  walls  that  soar  aloft  like  vast  cathedral  dim ; 

And  where  its  leaping  cataracts  fling  high  their  rainbow  spray, 

Like  some  great  organ's  solemn  tones  its  rolling  thunders  play. 

The  valleys  robe  themselves  in  green  where'er  its  wide  reach  flows, 

And  in  its  path  the  wilderness  shall  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Beside  it  shall  the  hungry  a  dwelling-place  prepare, 

And  plant  the  vines  and  sow  the  fields  and  reap  their  fruitage  fair. 

Past  cities  filled  with  toilers  and  grimy  factory  slaves. 

With  rush  of  mighty  waters,  soft  sweep  of  racing  waves, 

It  turns  the  wheels  of  labor  and  bears  the  ships  to  sea, 

And  sings  the  song  of  industry,  untiring,  glad,  and  free. 


Cordate 


Down  the  street  comes  Mr.  Broadface 

Smiling  like  the  summer  sun  ; 
Bows  and  nods  to  all  around  him, — 

Greets  the  boys  with  eyes  of  fun. 
E'en  the  dogs  seem  glad  to  see  him, — 

Wag  their  tails  in  canine  glee. 
All  the  air  is  full  of 
sunshine 

When  is  passing  Mr.  B. 

Right  behind  comes  Mr. 
Longface, 
Looking  like  a  thunder-cloud , 
Greets  no  one  unless  to  grumble 
Gets  no  smile  from  all  the 
crowd. 
People  call  him  proud  and 
selfish, — 

Say,  "  He  must  live  in 
a  cell." 
And  the  air  grows  chilly, 
gloomy, 
While  is  passing  Mr.  L 


Mr.  B.,  so  kind  and  loving;    Mr.  L.,  with  cares  oppressed,— 
I  can  tell  without  much  trouble  which  of  them  we  all  like  best. 


THE   YOl'Si 
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THE  STORY  OF  DUTCH  PAINTING 


{For  older  girls  and  boys) 


BY  CHARLES  H.   CAFFIN 

Author  of  "How  to  Study  Pictures" 


Chapter  V 

GLIMPSES    OF    PASTIMES    AND    OCCUPATIONS 

When  the  future  student  looks  back  over  the 
space  of  two  hundred  years  to  our  own  times,  as 
we  are  looking  back  to  the  Dutch  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  what  a  wealth  of  material  he  will 
find  by  which  to  judge  us!  For  photography  has 
opened  up  a  new  view  of  history.  Through  it 
posterity  will  look  into  the  faces,  not  of  a  few 
people,  but  of  countless  numbers,  and  find  re- 
vealed the  events  of  our  daily  life,  our  surround- 
ings as  we  lived,  every  changing  fashion  and 
taste  and  dress,  and  the  things  that  occupied  us 
in  our  serious  affairs  and  in  our  play.  Written 
history  will  be  rounded  out  by  this  pictorial  rec- 
ord of  people,  places,  and  things. 

Because,    however,   we   are   able   to   find    some 


record  of  the  Dutch  men  and  manners  in  their 
pictures,  we  must  not  regard  the  latter  as  corre- 
sponding in  a  limited  way  with  the  use  of  the 
modern  photograph.  We  should  misunderstand 
the  motives  of  the  Dutch  artists  if  we  imagined 
that  they  tried  to  present  a  record  of  their  times 
as  our  own  newspapers  and  magazines  do.  I 
have  already  said,  but  it  is  so  important  that  it 
may  well  be  repeated,  that  their  object  first  and 
last  was  simply  to  paint  pictures.  They  were  not 
reporters,  but  artists ;  and  our  first  admiration  of 
their  work  should  be  for  the  skill  with  which 
they  painted— their  clever  rendering  of  character, 
and  the  beauty  of  their  color  and  effects  of  light 
and  shade.  Yet  it  does  increase  our  enjoyment 
of  these  pictures  that  the  artists  sought  their  sub- 
jects in  the  life  around  them,  so  that  their  pic- 
tures    have     the     additional     charm     of     human 
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interest,  giving  us  a  series  of  glimpses  of  how 
people  of  that  day  lived. 

This  very  fact  has  been  used  to  condemn  these 
pictures.  Men  have  compared  them  with  the 
pictures  of  the  great  Italians  who  represented 
human  nature  more  perfect  in  bodily  beauty  than 
it  really  is,  and  imagined  men  and  women  living 
only  lives  of  poetical  or  exalted  condition.  Com- 
pared with  these  works  of  splendid  imagination, 
they  thought  the  Dutch  pictures  vulgar  and  com- 
monplace. In  a  very  large  measure  they  were 
right.  Except  in  the  case  of  Rembrandt,  you  will 
not  find  your  soul  touched  or  your  imagination 
roused.  The  reason  is  that  the  other  Dutch  paint- 
ers, did  not  exercise  any  imagination  as  to  sub- 
ject, but  only  in  the  beautiful  effects  they  secured 
by  their  way  of  painting.  Nor  did  they  address 
themselves  to  the  souls  of  their  fellow-men,  but 
only  to  their  eyes.  The  life  outside,  and  not  that 
within,  was  the  object  of  their  study. 

But,  because  the  object  of  their  study  was  the 
daily  life  of  the  people  as  they  simply  lived  it, 
that  is  not  in  itself  a  thing  to  be  condemned  by 
us  to-day.  To  the  picture-lovers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  however,  it  was  so,  for  they 
looked  upon  ordinary  life  as  commonplace.  But 
many  things  have  happened  since  then  The 
American  Revolution,  followed  by  the  one  in 
France,  established  the  equal  right  of  all  men  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Men 
came  to  be  regarded  no  longer  as  masses,  like 
flocks  of  sheep  or  heads  of  cattle,  but  as  indi- 
viduals. Gradually  poets,  novelists,  and  painters 
discovered  that  in  the  life  of  any  one  man, 
woman,  or  child  there  is  abundant  material  for 
poetry,  story,  or  picture,  if  only  the  artist  have 
sympathy  enough  to  enter  into  the  life  and  un- 
derstand it.  To-day,  therefore,  after  two  hun- 
dred years,  a  new  interest  has  been  aroused  in 
these  Dutch  pictures.  It  is  true  that  they  give 
only  one  side  of  life,  the  outside  and  not  the  in- 
side, but  faithfully  and  with  much  charm  of  pic- 
torial rendering.  For  we  may  admire  pictures 
without  looking  for  them  to  possess  every  quality 
that  merits  admiration.  No  picture  does  that  any 
more  than  the  life  of  one  person  can  include 
all  of  which  life  is  capable.  We  should  judge 
it  by  what  it  contains  rather  than  by  what  it 
does  not. 

In  a  previous  chapter  we  looked  into  some  of 
the  Dutch  homes  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
this  one  we  shall  seek  some  glimpses  of  the  occu- 
pations and  pastimes  of  the  people. 

Dutch  genre1  (pronounced  zhonr)  pictures  pre- 


sent very  great  contrasts,  those  that  represent  the 
life  of  the  well-to-do  class  being  for  the  most 
part  very  refined,  while  the  subjects  drawn  from 
the  lowest  class  are  often  very  gross.  For  up  to 
this  time  the  refinement  of  social  conditions 
worked  upward  to  the  top ;  it  was  not  to  begin 
working  downward  till  the  nineteenth  century. 
Everywhere  in  Europe  the  state  of  the  poor  was 
degraded.  They  had  a  great  many  duties,  but 
very  few  rights;  and  on  them  fell  first  and  most 
heavily  the  burden  of  war,  so  that  they  were  only 
little  removed  from  the  beasts  of  the  field.     In- 


:  PORTRAIT   OF 
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deed,  a  landowner  was  probably  more  distressed 
at  the  loss  of  a  cow  than  at  that  of  the  man  who 
tended  it. 

Holland,  we  have  seen,  had  more  than  her 
share  of  wars.  Agriculture  had  been  constantly 
disturbed,  fields  laid  waste,  homes  wiped  out,  and 
men  reduced  to  beggary.  The  term  "beggars" 
addressed   to   the   patriots   had   been   adopted  by 


1  A  genre  picture,  as  already  explained,  is  one  representing  incidents  of  domestic  life  in  the  actual  surroundings  of 
the  home,  as  well  as  the  occupations,  pastimes,  amusements,  and  humors  of  every-day  folk,  both  in  prosperous  and  in 
humble  circumstances. 
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them  as  their  fighting  title.     Yet  large  numbers 
of  these  beggars,  except  for  the  goodness  of  their 


"KIRMESS."      BY   ADRIAAN   VAN    OSTAD 
From  a  carbon  print  by  Braun,  Clement  &  Co. 

cause,  were  a  wild  and  lawless  lot ;  fighting  when 
the  fit  was  on  them,  at  other  times  subsisting  by 
charity  or  highway  robbery.  As  they  came  and 
went  among  the  towns  and  villages,  they  set  the 
example  of  loose  and  riotous  living,  and  many 
evidences  of  it  appear  in  the  pictures.  The  ar- 
tists, intent  only  upon  subjects  for  their  brush, 
would  note  the  picturesqueness  of  a  group  of 
these  fellows  mingling  with  some  villagers  per- 
haps around  an  ale-house  door,  how  the  sunlight 
fell  upon  their  rags  as  they  sported  themselves  in 
clumsy  antics,  and  how  some  big  oak-tree  framed 
in  the  animated  scene  with  its  roof  of  shade. 
They  saw  a  picture  in  the  scene,  and,  heedful  of 
nothing  else,  painted  it. 

But   there   are   many   pictures   which   show   in 
pleasanter   fashion   the   amusements   of   the   pea- 


santry. Such  a  one  is  Adriaan  van  Ostade's 
"Kirmess."  This  word  is  now  understood  with 
us  to  mean  an  entertainment 
consisting  of  dances,  but 
its  original  meaning  is  a 
broader  one.  The  Kirmess 
or  Kirk-messe,  "Church- 
Mass,"  was  the  festival  held 
on  the  name-day  of  the  pa- 
tron saint  of  the  church: 
It  was  a  village  or  parish 
holiday,  given  up,  it  is  true, 
to  various  amusements,  in- 
cluding dancing,  but  also  to 
feasting,  shooting  at  tar- 
gets, processions,  and  games. 
Among  the  last  was  a  con- 
test connected  with  the  spe- 
cial Kirmess  cake.  This 
was  long  and  narrow  in 
shape.  A  young  man  would 
take  one  end  of  it  in  his 
mouth,  while  a  young  wo- 
man faced  him  with  the 
other  end  in  hers.  Without 
using  their  hands,  they 
would  eat  from  opposite 
ends  until  they  met  in  the 
middle.  If  they  contrived 
to  swallow  the  cake  without 
any  crumbs  falling  to  the 
ground,  it  was  considered  a 
proof  that  the  two  would 
make  a  suitable  match  in 
marriage.  We  can  imagine 
the  merry  throng  of  by- 
standers watching  the  test 
and  urging  on  the  couple 
with  many  pointed  jests. 
For  personal  jokes  were  a 
feature  of  this  festival ;  there  was  a  constant  give- 
and-take  of  humor,  and  everybody  was  expected  to 
accept  his  share  of  bantering  in  good  temper.  The 
processions,  which  I  have  mentioned,  were  a 
fertile  source  of  this  kind  of  wit  encounter. 
Originally  they  had  been  arranged  by  the  clergy 
for  purposes  of  religious  instruction  and  fre- 
quently ended  in  a  dramatic  performance.  Those 
taking  part  were  dressed  in  handsome  costumes  to 
represent  various  personages  of  the  Bible  story, 
and,  after  proceeding  through  the  village,  would 
halt  in  front  of  the  church  and,  grouping  them- 
selves around  the  main  door,  take  part  in  a 
miracle-play,  founded  either  upon  some  story 
from  the  Bible,  or  upon  some  event  in  the  lives 
of  the  saints  that  was  familiar  to  the  people.  By 
degrees  the  miracle-play  was  superseded  by  the 
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morality-play,  the  plot  of  which  was  more  general 
in  scope  and  introduced  allegorical  characters 
representing  the  Virtues  and  the  Vices.  It  con- 
tained, indeed,  the  germ  of  the  idea  that  was 
afterward  developed  into  the  form  of  a  story  by 
Bunyan  in  his  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  These  proces- 
sions, however,  by  the  time  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  had  passed  from  the  management  of  the 
clergy  into  the  hands  of  the  trade-guilds. 

Adriaan  van  Ostade,  the  painter  of  this  Kir- 
mess  scene,  one  of  the  strongest  brushmen  of  the 
Dutch  School,  was  born  and  lived  in  Haarlem. 
He  was  the  favorite  pupil  of  Frans  Hals  and  the 
master  of  Jan  Steen.  He  also 
taught  his  own  brother  Izaak,  a 
painter  much  less  skilled  than 
himself,  yet  excellent  in  land- 
scapes animated  by  small  fig- 
ures. In  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York,  there  is 
a  winter  scene  by  him,  which 
illustrates  this  side  of  Dutch 
life. 

Albert  Cuyp  was  a  painter 
who  excelled  both  in  portraits 
and  in  landscapes,  but  his  best 
and  most  beautiful  and  charac- 
teristic work  consists  in  land- 
scapes with  cattle.  In  this  last 
kind  of  picture,  however,  he 
has  been  surpassed,  at  any  rate 
in  fame,  by  Paul  Potter.  The 
latter's  "Young  Bull"  and 
Rembrandt's  "Anatomy  Les- 
son" and  "Night  Watch" 
("Sortie  of  the  Banning  Cocq 
Company")  are  the  three  most 
famous  pictures  in  Holland. 
The  "Young  Bull"  is  a  large 
picture,  measuring  eight  feet 
six  in  height  and  nearly  ten 
feet  in  width,  so  that  the  size 
of  the  bull  renders  it  at  once 
a  very  impressive  object  in  a 
gallery.  Further,  it  is  painted 
with  an  extraordinary  under- 
standing of  the  creature's  char- 
acter and  with  most  searching 
observation  of  the  various  de- 
tails :  the  proud,  savage  gleam 
of  the  eye,  for  example ;  the 
damp  muzzle,  the  mouth  snort- 
ing breath,  the  differing  qualities  of  its  coat,  some- 
times in  straight  separate  hairs,  elsewhere  in 
curled  masses.  It  is,  as  the  great  critic  Fromentin 
remarks,  a  marvelous  study  of  the  beast,  made  by  a 
man  of  most  clear-seeing  eye  and  patient  applica- 


tion, who  was  determined  once  for  all  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  characteristics  of  a  bull. 
And  when  Potter  painted  it  he  was  twenty-two 
years  old  and  self-taught.  So  far  it  is  the  work 
of  a  genius ;  but  a  man  and  other  animals  intro- 
duced into  the  picture  are  rendered  with  much  less 
skill,  and  the  picture  as  a  whole  is  unfortunate  in 
composition.  It  shows,  indeed,  how  much  more 
the  painter  had  to  learn  before  he  could  become 
an  all-round  master;  and  seven  years  later,  just 
as  he  began  to  acquire  the  further  knowledge,  he 
died.  So  there  is  a  tragedy  in  his  career.  He  was 
gifted  in  an  unusual  degree  with  that  simple  hon- 


A    MENAGERIE. 


BY   JAN    STEEN. 


esty  of  purpose  which  was  the  motive  power  of 
the  Dutch  School:  when  quite  a  boy  he  displayed 
unusual  talent,  when  still  a  young  man  developed 
it  amazingly  in  the  direction  of  expressing  form, 
and    then,    when    he    set   himself    with    feverish 
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energy  to  learn  the  secrets  of  painting,  of  color,  warm  light.     For  us  it  has  the  further  attraction 

and  of  light  and  shade,  he  fell  a  victim  to  con-  of  giving  a  glimpse  of  some  rich  man's  hobby. 

sumption.  And,  we  may  believe,  it  was  not  an  unusual  one, 

Another  phase  of  the  Dutch  painters'  interest  for  sailors  returning  from  voyages  in  the  Indies 


in  living  creatures  other  than  human  beings  is 
shown  in  "A  Menagerie,"  by  Jan  Steen.  It  is  a 
curious  subject  that  attracted  the  artist,  no  doubt, 
by  the  chance  it  gave  him  of  producing  a  scene  of 
variegated  color  and  movement,  in  which  all  the 
scattered  parts   should  be   fused  together  in   the 


PAINTED    BY    JAN    STEEN. 


and  Java  and  to  the  coasts  of  America  must  have 
been  continually  bringing  back  specimens  of 
strange  birds  and  animals.  Certainly  many  of  the 
birds  in  this  menagerie  must  have  been  imported 
or  at  least  descended  from  earlier  importations ; 
the  gobbler,   for  instance,  who  was  unknown  to 
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Europeans  until  after  the  discovery  of  North 
America.  He  makes  a  mighty  impressive  show- 
ing, but  keeps  himself  with  haughty  aloofness  in 
the  background,  while  the  native  aristocrat,  the 
rooster,  characteristically  asserts  himself  in  front. 
The  size  and  character  of  the  mansion,  visible 
through  the  door- 
way, indicate  the 
degree  of  gran- 
deur in  which  rich 
men  of  the  period 
lived. 

The  other  pic- 
ture by  Jan  Steen, 
on  the  contrary, 
gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  an  ordinary  in- 
terior in  the  house 
of  a  man  who  is 
comfortably  well 
off.  It  is  a  scene 
of  the  artist's  own 
home  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  festival 
of  Santa  Claus.  It 
was  celebrated  on 
the  evening  before 
December  6th,  the 
great  feast-day  of 
St.  Nicholas.  This 
good  bishop  died 
at  Myra,  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  a.d.  326, 
but  his  bones  were 
removed  in  1087  to 
Barri,  near  Naples, 
whence  he  is  often 
called  St.  Nicholas 
of  Barri,  appear- 
ing under  this  name 
in  Raphael's  pic- 
ture the  "Madonna 
degli  Ansidei."  He 
is  the  chief  patron 
saint  of  Russia, 
and  throughout 
Europe  was  cele- 
brated as  the  pa- 
tron saint  of  chil- 
dren, sailors,  and  merchants.  The  Dutch,  corrupt- 
ing his  name  to  Santa  Claus,  brought  over  to  New 
Amsterdam  the  celebration  of  this  festival  and 
thus  bequeathed  it  to  us.  To  this  day  the  children 
in  Holland,  as  in  England  and  America,  hang  up 
their  stockings  and  shoes;  but  with  this  difference 
of  result,  that  the  toys  and  candy  find  their  way 
only  into  those  of  the  good,  while  the  unruly  re- 
Vol.  XXXVI. -123. 


ceive  a  rod  only  as  their  desert.  Thus,  in  the  pic- 
ture, amid  the  general  gaiety  we  may  observe  the 
vexation  of  the  family  scapegrace,  as  a  sister 
shows  him  the  rod  which  has  fallen  to  his  share, 
while  a  younger  brother,  as  younger  brothers  will, 
takes  a  fiendish  delight  in  the  discomfiture  of  his 


THE    JOLLY    MAN. 


BY    FRANS    HALS. 


elder.  But  rather  than  take  part  in  "rubbing  it 
in"  on  the  unfortunate  scapegrace,  I  would  direct 
your  attention  to  the  ingenious  way  in  which  the 
artist  has  made  these  figures  with  their  extended 
arms  form  a  link  of  lines  across  the  composition ; 
and  also  full  of  meaning,  for  it  connects  the  effect 
with  the  cause,  is  the  last  figure  on  the  right,  evi- 
dently pointing  to  another  stocking. 
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"The  Jolly  Man"  by  Frans  Hals  and  the  portrait 
of  a  little  Dutch  girl  by  Ter  Borch  are  interesting 
examples  of  character  painting,  while  they  also 
illustrate  for  us  the  picturesque  and  quaint  cos- 
tumes of  the  time. 

Another  feature  of  life  which  is  over  and  over 
again  illustrated  in  Dutch  genre  pictures  is  the 
love  of  music.  The  village  fiddler  is  frequently 
met  with  in  scenes  of  merrymaking;  Jan  Steen 
painted  a  portrait  of  himself  playing  upon  a  large 
mandolin ;  Hals  has  a  well-known  picture  repre- 
senting a  man  with  a  similar  instrument ;  and  the 
interior  scenes  of  the  well-to-do  houses  contain 
frequent    evidences    of   spinets,    cellos,    and   bass 


viols.  Sometimes  a  music-master  is  shown  con- 
ducting a  lesson,  sometimes  a  player  is  accom- 
panying a  singer,  or  there  is  a  duet  of  two  instru- 
ments. We  know  from  other  sources  that  great 
advances  had  been  made  in  the  science  of  har- 
mony; that  a  knowledge  of  the  principle  of  com- 
position was  very  generally  diffused,  and  that  it 
was  a  favorite  accomplishment  of  cultivated  peo- 
ple to  take  some  theme  and  improvise  on  it.  These 
musical  subjects  give  a  very  charming  insight  into 
the  choice  refinement  of  the  best  homes  of  the 
period.  They  illustrate  also,  as  do  most  of  the 
genre  pictures,  a  contentment  with  the  simple  de- 
lights of  every-day  life. 
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I  travelled  on  the  train  one  day ; 

Across  the  way  there  sat 
A  dainty  little  midget 

With  a  pretty,  fluffy  hat. 
Her  cheeks  were  plump  and  rosy, 

And  her  eyes  were  very  blue, 
And  as  for  her  behavior, 

It  was  good  enough  for  two. 


In  fact,  you  '11  be  surprised  to  hear, 

As  I  was,  then,  to  see 
How  far  superior  a  child 

Can  to  her  elders  be. 
'The  lady"  who  was  with  her 

In  whining  tones  was  heard — 
But  I  did  not  hear  Miss  Midget 

Speak  a  single  fretful  word. 
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"The  lady"  wanted  cookies ;  then 
She  had  to  have  a  drink. 
She  did  n't  give  the  passengers 

A  minute's  time  to  think. 
While  little  Rosy  Cheeks  just  sat 
And  smiled  across  at  us, 
"The  lady"  squirmed,  and  wriggled  round, 
And  made  a  constant  fuss. 


So  next  time  I  go  travelling, 

As  happen  soon  I  may, 
I  hope  that  only  one  of  them 

Will  be  abroad  that  day ! 
And  if  a  fairy  asks  me  which, 

I  '11  tell  the  little  elf, 
I  much,  prefer  Louise's  doll— 

To  Miss  Louise  herself ! 


COMING  IN    ON    THE    FLOOD-TIDE.' 

DRAWN    BY  ARTHUR   T.   MERRICK. 
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Chapter  XXII 

LIFE  OR  DEATH 

Carol  started  down  over  the  steep  of  the  Gothics, 
conscious  that  she  was  going  into  grave  danger, 
but  her  excitement  was  so  great  that  she  felt  no 
fear.  She  had  a  cool  head  and  a  steady  eye,  and 
could  look  down  into  those  terrible  depths  with- 
out giddiness.  She  descended  cautiously  through 
the  low  bushes  which  grew  just  under  the  bare 
rock  of  the  mountain  top.  Soon,  however,  the 
balsams  rose  higher  than  her  head.  It  was  like 
venturing  out  beyond  one's  depth  when  one  has 
hardly  learned  the  swimming  stroke.  The  trees 
closed  over  her,  and  she  was  drowned  in  a  sea  of 
evergreens.  Down,  down,  she  burrowed  her  way. 
Her  face  and  hands  were  scratched,  but  she  had 
no  thought  to  spare  for  her  own  discomfort.  In 
desperation  she  fought  her  way  blindly,  in  con- 
stant danger  from  the  holes  hidden  in  that 
treacherous  ground.  At  last  the  stretch  of  bal- 
sams gave  place  to  a  growth  of  trees  larger  and 
less  dense.  Taking  fresh  heart,  Carol  pushed  on, 
ever  downward,  step  by  step,  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  slides  showing  her  that  she  had  kept  a 
straighter  course  than  she  had  dared  to  hope. 
For  some  time  a  sharp  ravine  separated  her  from 
her  goal,  but  it  grew  shallower  as  she  went  on, 
until  it  suddenly  ended,  and  she  found  herself 
out  of  the  woods  and  standing  on  the  great  cen- 
tral slide. 

Above  her  and  beneath  spread  the  Gothics' 
mighty  breastplate  of  stone.  She  gazed  up  at  the 
frowning  mountain,  and  then  down  the  awful 
and  precipitous  incline  at  her  feet,  down  over  the 
vast  dark  forest  below  to  the  narrow  black  line 
of  the  lake.  Then  she  began  her  descent  of  the 
slide,  keeping  close  to  the  edge.  The  wind  came 
sweeping  up  in  fierce  gusts,  threatening  to  carry 
her  off  her  feet.  She  braced  herself  against  the 
gale  by  grasping  at  the  branches  of  the  frail 
little  trees  bordering  the  slide.  The  fear  of  hid- 
den holes  such  as  had  lain  in  wait  for  her  in  the 
woods  above,  and  the  need  of  seeing  where  she 
was  going,  made  her  keep  to  the  rock.  Firmly 
she  planted  her  steps.  To  lose  her  footing  would, 
she  felt,  mean  to  lose  life  itself.  Steadily,  steadily 
down  that  headlong  slant  she  went,  until  she 
reached  the  broken  boulders  at  its  foot.  Below 
these  again  were  sheer  perpendicular  falls  of 
rock.  It  seemed  impossible  to  descend  farther. 
But  she  had  come  to  save  a  life:  she  must  hold 


her  own  less  precious,  and  go  on.  Resolutely, 
Carol  turned  her  face  to  the  cliff  and  let  herself 
down,  inch  by  inch. 

How  the  desperate  feat  was  accomplished  she 
hardly  knew  herself,  but  at  last,  those  steeps  and 
ledges  safely  passed,  she  crossed  the  gentler  slope 
of  the  last  slide.  The  trees  made  a  dark  wall  in 
front  of  her ;  and  somewhere  near  her,  she  knew, 
Douglas  lay,  bruised  and  helpless— perhaps  dead. 
She  felt  a  dread  of  coming  upon  that  white  face 
and  seeing  all  the  cruel  marks  of  the  fall ;  but  a 
moment  more,  and  she  had  stepped  boldly  through 
the  trees.  She  found  herself  in  the  twilight  of 
deep  shade.  Just  below  her  was*  the  dry  bed  of 
a  brook,  and  there  on  the  stones  lay  the  boy,  his 
face  upturned.  Carol  stepped  quickly  down  the 
bank  and  dropped  on  her  knees  beside  him. 

His  eyes  were  closed,  and  there  was  perfect 
stillness.  A  great  cut  ran  backward  from  his 
temple,  and  the  blood  had  flowed  freely,  drenching 
his  thick,  fair  hair.  She  touched  his  face  softly ; 
the  skin  was  cool  in  the  chill  air,  but  there  was  no 
unnatural  coldness.  She  lifted  his  hand;  it  was 
icy,  and  no  pulse-beat  answered  her  pressure. 
Had  the  throbbing  stopped  forever?  She  un- 
slung  her  heavy  guide-basket,  and  laid  her  ear 
against  his  heart.  There  was  a  slow  but  regular 
beating.     Life  was  there  ! 

She  loosened  his  collar  and  belt  to  give  him 
ease  in  breathing,  and  drew  his  jacket  over  his 
chest  for  warmth ;  then  turned  to  unpack  the  few 
things  that  she  had  brought  to  help  her  in  her 
fight  against  death.  One  of  the  sweaters  she 
rolled  up  and  laid  under  the  boy's  head  to  protect 
it  from  the  stones. 

Her  brain  worked  as  busily  as  her  hands. 
Water!  Of  all  things  she  must  have  water  first! 
Here  was  the  bed  of  Rainbow  Brook,  but  where 
was  the  stream  itself?  She  took  the  tin  pail  and 
went  down  along  the  stony  channel.  She  had  not 
far  to  go.  There  was  the  water,  a  mere  thread 
of  a  rill,  coming  up  from  the  stones  under  which 
it  had  been  trickling.  Carol  filled  her  pail  with 
the  aid  of  her  tin  cup.  Then  she  went  back  to 
Douglas,  and,  kneeling  beside  him,  sprinkled  the 
cold  water  on  his  face,  and,  raising  his  head, 
tried  to  pour  a  little  between  his  lips.  She 
bathed  his  face  and  bound  a  folded  handkerchief 
over  the  wound.  Then  she  rubbed  his  hands  and 
wrists  vigorously. 

Now  for  the  other  restorative— heat.  Douglas 
had   lighted   the   picnic   fire,   and    she    found   his. 
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match-box  in  his  pocket.  But,  to  protect  him 
from  th~  cr>]s  '—"jre  a  fire  could  be  built,  she 
spread  1  reside  him  the  cloak  that  she  had 
brought,"  and,  putting  all  her  strength  into  the 
work,  slowly  and  carefully  raised  and  turned  him 
until  he  was  lying  upon  it.  While  moving  him 
she  heard  a  low  moan.  The  cloak  served  both 
for  bed  and  covering.  She  laid  a  sweater  over 
his  chest  for  additional  warmth,  and  wrapped 
her  own  about  his  feet.  Gathering  sticks  and 
dry  leaves,  she  kindled  her  little  fire,  and  built  a 
half-circle  of  stones  around  it  to  keep  in  the  heat. 
She  took  the  cover  of  the  pail  and  Douglas's  bent 
drinking-cup,  and  set  them  on  the  hot  stones. 
Her  own  cup  she  filled  and  placed  among  the 
embers.  When  the  tins  were  heated  she  put  them 
in  the  folds  of  the  sweater  which  she  had 
wrapped  about  the  boy's  feet. 

Douglas  turned  his  head  slightly.  She  began 
to  rub  his  hands  again,  and  as  she  worked  his 
eyelids  opened,  closed  again,  and  opened  once 
more.  Carol  took  the  steaming  cup  of  water  from 
the  fire,  cooled  its  brim  from  her  pail,  and 
brought  it  to  her  patient. 

"Jean,"  murmured  the  boy,  as  she  raised  his 
head  to  give  him  the  hot  drink. 

"This  is  n't  Jean;  this  is  Carol,"  she  said. 
"Here  's  water,  Douglas.  Try  it,  just  a  sip." 
She  put  the  cup  to  his  lips  and  found  that  he 
could  swallow ;  but  after  two  or  three  sips  he 
seemed  exhausted  and  closed  his  eyes  again.  She 
put  back  the  cup  to  keep  hot.  Then  she  looked 
about  her.  How  dark  it  was  growing !  Night 
was  coming  on,  and  a  cold  night,  too !  What 
time  was  it?  She  looked  for  the  boy's  watch:  it 
was  gone !  Skirting  the  slides,  Tony  must  have 
come  down  and  robbed  the  unconscious  lad. 

Carol  pushed  her  way  through  the  woods  again 
to  collect  all  the  fuel  she  could  find  before  the 
darkness  should  make  further  search  impossible. 
By  the  time  she  had  an  encouraging  pile  there 
was  blackness  everywhere  except  in  that  small 
circle  around  the  fire.  Douglas  was  now  con- 
scious, but  pitifully  weak  and  bewildered. 

"What  happened?"  he  asked. 

"You  had  a  fall,  dear  boy,"  she  answered. 

"He  had  it !"  he  murmured. 

"He  had  what,  Douglas?" 

"The  watch." 

"Jean's  watch?" 

"Yes." 

"Douglas,  do  you  know  me?"  she  asked. 

"Miss  Carol,"  he  said,  faintly.  Then  he 
moaned. 

"What  hurts  you,  Douglas?"  she  asked.  "Tell 
me  where  the  pain  is." 

"My  leg;  — my  head!" 


Carol  found  by  gentle  pressure  that  a  spot  on 
the  right  leg  gave  him  intense  pain.  "It  's 
broken!"  she  thought.  "What  can  I  do  for  the 
poor  boy?"  She  chose  out  several  thin  branches 
from  her  little  wood-pile,  stripped  them,  and 
lashed  them  together  with  ribbons  and  ties,  mak- 
ing two  very  fair  splints.  These  she  placed  one 
on  each  side  of  the  broken  leg,  fastening  them 
firmly  but  gently  with  the  strap  of  the  guide- 
basket.  What  other  injuries  there  might  be  she 
could  not  tell,  but  he  was  evidently  suffering 
greatly.  It  tortured  her  to  think  of  the  miserable 
little  she  could  do  for  him.  To  tend  the  fire,  to 
give  sips  of  water  in  his  conscious  moments,  to 
keep  him  from  casting  off  the  wraps  in  his  rest- 
lessness, to  try  with  her  soft  voice  and  touch  to 
soothe  him— this  was  all. 

Carol  realized  that  her  own  plight  was 
wretched  enough.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life 
she  was  learning  what  suffering  with  hunger 
meant.  A  cup  of  hot  water  was  her  only  supper; 
there  was  not  a  crumb  left  in  the  basket.  And 
she  was  cold,  without  he-r  sweater.  It  was  hard 
to  believe  that  this  was  August.  Fortunately,  the 
gale  had  subsided ;  but  her  heap  of  fuel  was 
dwindling  alarmingly.  She  strained  her  ears  for 
the  sound  of  voices,  but  in  vain.  And  the  longer 
she  waited  the  more  convinced  she  became  that 
harm  had  befallen  Jean  and  Cecily. 

The  night  wore  on.  A  score  of  times  she 
groped  her  way  up  the  bank  to  the  foot  of  the 
slides  in  the  faint  hope  that  she  might  see  help 
coming.  How  darkly  the  mountain  loomed ! 
How  black  the  sky  was !  Just  before  dawn  she 
threw  another  stick  on  the  fire,  and  sat  down  be- 
side him,  murmuring: 

"He  '11  die  if  the  night  lasts  much  longer !" 

Chapter  XXIII 

THE  VIGIL  ENDED 

While  night  still  hung  black  in  the  forest,  Carol 
rose  up  from  her  sleepless  vigil,  faint  with  hun- 
ger and  cramped  and  stiff  with  cold,  and  went 
out  into  the  open  again  to  look  for  the  morning. 
The  wind  was  dying  down,  and  the  sky  had 
changed  from  black  to  deep  purple-gray— the  twi- 
light of  earliest  dawn.  Back  she  went  to  her  post. 

"It  's  beginning  to  be  morning,  Douglas,"  she 
said,  softly.  "You  won't  have  to  lie  here  much 
longer  now.    They  must  come  soon." 

The  boy  did  not  seem  to  hear.  She  put  her 
arms  about  him  again,  her  head  drooping  with 
weariness  and  ringing  from  hunger-faintness,  and 
waited  till  daybreak  should  find  its  way  among 
the  trees  and  give  her  light  to  search  for  more 
wood.      Suddenly    came    a    sound— a    call.      She 
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sprang  up  and  listened.  It  came  again.  Exhaus- 
tion was  all  forgotten.  She  scrambled  up  the 
bank  and  dashed  through  the  trees.  Dawn  was 
coming  quickly,  and  in  the  gray  light  two  figures 
appeared  far  above  her  at  the  top  of  the  last 
slide. 

"Hello!  hello!"  rang  out,  and  lanterns  were 
flourished. 

"Here  we  are  !     Here  !  here  !"  she  called. 

"We  're  coming!"  one  of  them  shouted  back. 
He  did  not  wait  to  call  a  second  time.     Down  he 


loneliness  and  fear,  the  torture  of  seeing  the 
pain  that  she  could  not  ease ;  but  this  coming  of 
safety,  comfort,  protection,  was  breaking  down 
her  fortitude.  A  great  lump  had  risen  in  her 
throat;  her  lips  were  trembling.  The  tears  had 
started;  but  she  would  not  let  them  fall. 

"Carol !  You  poor  little  girl !  It  's  nearly 
killed  you  !"  he  cried.    "What  is  it?    Tell  me  !" 

"Are  Jean  and  Cecily  safe?"  she  asked,  her 
voice  quivering. 

"Yes,  they  're  all  safe.    I  did  n't  get  home  till 
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shot,  clearing  the  whole  length  of  the  slide  in 
what  seemed  but  a  moment. 

Carol  held  out  both  hands  to  him  as  he  reached 
her  side.  And  after  the  long  agony  of  the  night 
came  her  cry  of  relief. 

"Oh,  Court !  Court !  I  'm  so  glad  !  I  thought 
you  'd  never  come  !" 

"Carol!  Thank  God  you  're  safe!"  Down 
went  the  lantern.  Court  gathered  up  her  cold 
hands  in  his  strong,  tight  grasp  that  hurt  yet 
comforted,  and  looked  down  into  her  face  with 
anxious  intensity,  as  if  not  even  touch  and  sight 
could  convince  him  that  he  had  found  her  at  last. 

But  Carol  withdrew  her  hands  from  that  kind 
clasp  and  turned  away.  She  could  have  fought 
on  bravely  had  she  been  called  to  endure  still  the 


nearly  midnight.  I  started  right  off  as  soon  as  I 
heard ;  but  it  's  taken  all  this  time  !  Carol,  tell  me, 
where  's  Douglas?     Is  he  badly  hurt?" 

"Come  to  him— quick  !     I  think  he  's  dying." 

"Where  is  he  ?"  Court's  voice  was  low  and 
awed. 

"Down  there.  He  's  fearfully  hurt,  and  he  's 
growing  weaker.  He  's  almost  unconscious  again. 
Oh,  he  's  suffered  so !  Come — quick !  I  can't 
leave  him." 

"Down  this  way!"  Court  called  to  the  guide, 
and,  taking  up  his  lantern,  he  followed  Carol. 

She  led  him  to  the  spot  where  Douglas  lay. 

"I  've  been  trying  all  night  to  keep  him  alive," 
she  whispered.  "I  thought  — I  was  so  afraid  that 
he  might  die  before  anybody  came!" 
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Court  knelt  down  beside  the  boy  and  took  his 
hand.  The  closed  eyes  opened.  "Do  you  know 
me,  old  man?"  he  asked,  his  fingers  on  the  flag- 
ging pulse. 

"Yes,"«came  faintly. 

"That  's  right!"  Court  gave  Carol  a  reassur- 
ing smile.     "How  do  you  feel,  kid?" 

"I-had  a-fall." 

"Yes.  I  know  you  did.  And  you  feel  pretty 
mean  now,  don't  you  ?  Well,  we  're  going  to  take 
you  right  home  and  patch  you  up.  Only  we  '11 
give  you  some  breakfast  first." 

"Do  you  think  he  '11  live?"  whispered  Carol. 

"I  'm  sure  he  will." 

"He  '11  pull  through  all  right,"  said  the  guide, 
who  had  joined  them,  and  was  studying  the  boy 
with  an  experienced  eye. 

"How  are  you  going  to  get  him  home  ?"  Carol 
asked,  anxiously. 

"Oh,  easy  enough,"  said  Court.  "Tom  Clinton 
and  some  other  fellows  are  on  their  way  up  the 
brook  to  meet  us."  He  turned  to  Douglas. 
"Now,  old  man,  we  're  going  to  make  you  as 
comfortable  as  we  can  while  we  're  waiting  for 
the  others.  Say,  Harry,  spread  those  blankets 
down  here,  and  we  '11  put  him  on  them."  While 
the  guide  was  unfolding  the  blankets,  Court  fell 
to  plundering  the  basket  which  the  man  had 
slipped  from  his  shoulders.  Mrs.  Brook's  cloak 
came  out  first,  and  he  put  it  around  Carol. 

"Oh,  don't !"  she  protested.  "I  don't  need  it. 
Put  it  over  Douglas,  please!" 

"Now,  see  here!  I  'm  captain  of  this  ship! 
I  've  brought  my  poncho  for  Douglas,  and  I  '11 
get  it  in  a  jiffy.  But  you  need  this  now.  He  's 
all  right  for  the  present,  and  warmer  than  you 
are !"  Court  fastened  the  cloak  under  her  chin. 
"Have  you  gone  all  night  with  nothing  over  that 
thin  thing?"  he  asked.  "Did  n't  you  have  a 
sweater?" 

"I  put  it  around  his  feet." 

"And  never  stopped  to  think  of  yourself! 
Carol,  you  're  sure  you  're  not  hurt?  Just  worn 
out,  is  n't  that  all?"  he  questioned,  anxiously,  for 
the  whiteness  of  her  face  had  startled  him. 

"That  's  all.    It  's  been  such  a  dreadful  night !" 

"Tony  did  n't  come  back  to  make  trouble,  did 
he?" 

"Oh,  no!"  she  answered;  but  her  face  told  its 
story  of  suffering. 

"It  's  been  enough  to  kill  you !"  Court  declared, 
fiercely.  "But  it  's  over  now.  The  worst  is  over. 
We  're  going  to  take  care  of  you.  Now  I  'm  going 
to  start  you  on  your  breakfast." 

She  smiled  up  at  him,  gratefully,  but  she  asked : 
"Can't  you  give  Douglas  something  right  away?" 

"You  're  both  of  you  going  to  have  some  coffee 
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as  soon  as  we  can  heat  it  up,"  he  answered.  He 
brought  the  famished  girl  a  package  of  sand- 
wiches, but  she  could  not  eat  until  she  saw  Doug- 
las laid  on  his  new  bed. 

Court  stooped  over  the  lad.  "Now,  then,"  he 
said  to  the  guide.  "You  take  his  feet,  while  I 
lift  him." 

"Oh,  be  careful!"  cried  Carol.  "Maybe  his 
leg  's  broken." 

"We  '11  look  out  for  it,"  said  Court.  "Hello ! 
Why,  if  you  have  n't  got  it  into  splints !  How 
did  you  learn  to  be  such  a  surgeon?  They  're 
first-rate  splints !  Now  it  won't  hurt  him  a  bit 
to  move  him." 

But  it  did  hurt  badly,  and  the  boy's  groan  and 
look  of  suffering,  as  he  was  lifted  gently,  made 
Court's  face  betray  the  anxiety  he  was  trying  his 
best  to  hide. 

"Poor  boy !  You  won't  have  to  wait  much 
longer  now,"  said  Carol. 

They  wrapped  Douglas  in  the  warm  poncho.  A 
new  fire  was  soon  built  and  the  coffee  heating; 
and,  seeing  her  patient  well  cared  for,  Carol  could 
enjoy  her  own  breakfast.  "Oh,  but  it  does  taste 
good !"  she  said. 

"You  must  be  almost  starved,  Carol !"  said 
Court.  "You  have  n't  had  a  mouthful  since  your 
lunch  yesterday,  have  you?" 

"No,   not  since  yesterday  noon." 

"And  it  's  after  four  now!"  he  exclaimed. 
"Sixteen  hours !" 

"I  was  growing  pretty  faint,"  she  admitted. 

"It  was  fearful  for  you !  Carol,  you  're  the 
bravest  girl  in  the  country !  To  think  of  your 
going  down  those  awful  slides  alone !  Risking 
your  life,  and  staying  at  your  post  all  night !  You 
beat  all  the  men  I  ever  heard  of!"  He  was  far 
gone  in  heroine-worship,  and  he  listened  eagerly 
while  Carol  told  her  story. 

"We  '11  catch  Tony  yet,"  said  Court.  "I  '11  see 
they  get  a  warrant  out  for  his  arrest.  Hurry  up 
that  coffee,  Harry !" 

"She  's  het  up  pretty  good  now,  I  guess,"  said 
the  guide.    He  lifted  the  can  from  the  fire. 

Court  filled  a  cup  and  gave  it  to  Carol. 

"Give  it  to  Douglas  first,"  she  said. 

"No,  you  take  this.  I  've  got  to  get  out  my  tin 
spoon  to  feed  him.     Keep  her  cup  filled,  Harry !" 

Court  knelt  down  beside  Douglas,  with  his  tin 
cup  and  spoon.  Slowly  and  carefully  he  fed  him, 
and  a  few  spoonfuls  brought  the  boy  back  to 
fuller  consciousness. 

The  waiting-time  was  over  soon.  Carol's  quick 
ears  suddenly  caught  the  sound  of  distant  voices, 
and  she  sprang  up.  "Oh,  listen !"  she  cried. 
"They  're  coming !" 

Court  ran  toward  the  sound  and  hallooed.    Start- 
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ing  down  the  brook,  he  returned  with  Tom  Clinton 
and  his  relief  corps.  There  was  no  time  to  lose. 
The  rescue  party  had  brought  bandages,  and  with 
these  Court  bound  up  the  boy's  shoulder,  which, 
he  noticed,  had  hung  down  when  he  was  lifted.  A 
blanket  served  for  a  stretcher,  and  the  guides  car- 
ried Douglas  between  them. 

"You  'd  better  let  us  carry  you,  too,"  said 
Court  to  Carol.  "It  's  an  awfully  long  tramp  and 
awfully  rough." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  but  I  would  n't  be  carried  for 
the  world !  I  feel  ready  for  anything  now,"  said 
Carol,  bravely. 

It  was  a  weary  road,  but  Rainbow  Falls  were 
reached  at  last,  and  soon  they  were  at  the  end  of 
the  trail.  Awaiting  them  was  a  stage,  which  had 
been  turned  into  a  temporary  ambulance,  and  the 
doctor,  who  had  come  with  it  to  meet  them,  re- 
ceived the  suffering  boy  into  his  care. 

Chapter  XXIV 

THE    SWORD    UNSHEATHED    AGAIN 

"I  'm  going  up  the  road  to  look  for  them!"  called 
Jack,  through  the  open  window  of  Chipmunk 
Lodge.  He  had  been  kept  out  of  the  rescue  party 
sorely  against  his  will. 

"I  'm  going,  too!"  Jean  called  back.  The  early 
breakfast  was  over.  Out  she  rushed,  and  they 
hurried  together  up  the  forest  road. 

Before  they  had  gone  far  the  stage  came  into 
view.  Jean  darted  forward  with  a  cry  of  joy,  for 
in  front  she  saw  Carol,  waving  her  hand.  The 
boy  and  girl  dashed  up  to  the  wagon.  There,  on 
a  mattress  lay  Douglas,  watched  over  by  Dr. 
Allen,  Tom  Clinton,  and  Court.  The  stage  halted. 
In  a  flash  Jean  had  climbed  up  and  was  in  Carol's 
arms.  Jack  mounted  the  step  at  the  back,  and  his 
face  grew  ashy  as  he  looked  at  Douglas  lying  so 
white  and  still. 

"Is  he  dead?"  he  asked,  in  a  low  voice. 

"No  more  than  you  are!"  answered  Court. 
"Don't  talk.    We  've  got  to  keep  him  quiet." 

The  hush  of  awe  that  rested  on  the  group  of 
waiting  girls  made  the  welcome  at  the  Lodge  a 
strangely  quiet  one.  "Is  he  living?"  was  the 
question  that  the  anxious  faces  asked.  Carol 
sprang  down  as  the  wagon  stopped,  and  was 
caught  by  Eunice  in  a  quick  embrace. 

The  largest  bedroom  had  been  prepared  for  the 
boy,  for  Mrs.  Brook  was  determined  to  nurse  him 
herself.  Court  and  Tom  carried  the  mattress  into 
the  cottage.  Jean  was  standing  so  near  that  they 
touched  her  in  passing.  She  was  silent,  but  Doug- 
las turned  his  head  weakly  toward  her  and  smiled. 

"Hello,  Jean,"  he  murmured,  faintly. 

The  smile  with  which  she  answered  him  made 


her  sorrowful  face  radiant.  His  hand  lay  on  the 
edge  of  the  mattress,  and  she  gave  it  one  soft, 
loving  squeeze. 

Dr.  Allen  worked  over  his  patient,  with  Mrs. 
Brook  and  Court  for  assistants.  Jack  stationed 
himself  outside  the  bedroom  door,  awaiting  the 
verdict.  At  last  Court  came  out,  whispered  to  his 
brother,  and  went  back  again.  And  Jack  left  his 
post  to  report  gloomily,  "He  's  compound-frac- 
tured his  leg  and  broken  his  collar-bone,  and 
his  head  's  hurt  awfully!"  After  that  he  did  not 
leave  the  door  till  his  brother  reappeared,  saying: 
"Come  in  and  have  a  look  at  Douglas." 

Mrs.  Brook  left  the  sick-room  as  Jack  entered 
it,  and  joined  the  anxious  girls.  "The  doctor  is 
all  through,  and  Douglas  is  in  much  less  pain 
now,"  said  she.  "But  the  house  must  be  kept  very 
quiet,  and  I  must  not  keep  any  larger  family  here 
than  I  can  help.  So  most  of  you  must  go  home 
to-day,  j-ust  as  we  planned." 

"Mother,  dearie,  I  can't  leave  you !"  began 
Cecily. 

"You  don't  mean  to  send  me  home !"  cried 
Carol.  "Because  I  'm  not  going.  I  shall  stay 
right  here  and  help  you  care  for  Douglas." 

"Don't  make  me  go !"  begged  Jean. 

"Wait,  girls,  wait  till  you  hear  me  out,"  said 
Mrs.  Brook.  She  explained  that  Cecily  must  stay 
at  the  Lodge  and  keep  house,  and  that  Carol,  who 
was  too  tired  to  travel,  would  have  to  remain, 
too ;  but  the  rest,  she  said,  must  return  with  Frau- 
lein  to  Halcyon. 

"Don't  send  me  away— don't !"  Jean  implored. 
"I  won't  be  one  bit  of  trouble  !  I  know  I  can  help 
you  !    Please  let  me  stay  !" 

"Yes,  do  let  her  stay !"  urged  Carol.  "She  can 
help  us  beautifully.  I  '11  be  fearfully  lonely  if  I 
have  to  lose  my  chum  and  my  little  sister,  too ! 
Let  me  keep  her  !" 

"Jean  will  have  to  stay,  Auntie,"  said  Court, 
who  had  come  into  the  room.  "If  they  catch 
Tony,  she  and  Carol  and  Cecily  will  all  be  sum- 
moned as  witnesses,  anyhow.  Send  Jack  home  in 
her  place.  I  'm  going  to  stay  here  myself,  and 
help  you  till  Douglas  is  out  of  the  woods.  But 
Jack  had  better  go  home." 

With  the  law  itself  demanding  Jean's  presence, 
Mrs.  Brook  had  to  yield.  By  noon  the  carriages 
were  at  the  door,  and  the  travelers  drove  away, 
the  girls  throwing  back  kisses,  and  all  smiling  so 
bravely  that  no  one  would  have  guessed  what  a 
weight  lay  on  those  young  hearts. 

Douglas  was  in  a  high  fever  by  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  delirium  had  come  on.  During  the 
anxious  days  that  followed,  Carol,  and  Court,  too, 
were  always  at  hand  ready  for  any  service.  The 
two   battle    maids   kept    their    silver    swords    un- 
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sheathed,  and  with  many  a  brave  thrust  made  rifts 
in  the  cloud  of  trouble— Jean  always  eager  to  fly 
on  errands,  and  Cecily  proving  herself  a  born 
housewife,  as  she  helped  and  directed  Tillie 
Blungie,  the  maid  of  all  work. 

On  that  first  morning  a  ray  of  sunlight  broke 
the  gloom.  Court,  who  had  been  mysteriously  ab- 
sent for  two  hours  or  more,  returned,  in  his  hand 
a  tiny  gold  watch  fastened  to  a  white  enameled 
pin.  Jean  seized  the  watch  and  kissed  it,  and  her 
cry  of  joy  brought  Cecily  from  the  kitchen. 

"Well,  Tony  's  caught  and  on  his  way  to  jail," 
said  the  young  man,  triumphantly,  and  to  his  ex- 
cited audience  of  two  he  told  of  the  arrest.  "A 
guide  brought  word  to  the  constable  this  morning 
that  he  'd  just  passed  a  fellow  answering  Tony's 
description  on  the  Chapel  Pond  road.  So  the  con- 
stable sent  for  me  to  come  along  and  identify 
him,  and  we  went  and  caught  up  with  him  near 
the  pond.  It  was  our  man,  sure  enough  !  He  was 
limping  along,  quite  lame;  he  must  have  stayed 
hiding  in  the  woods  all  yesterday.  He  turned 
around  just  before  we  reached  him,  and  you 
ought  to  have  seen  him  when  he  recognized  me ! 
I  saw  him  drop  something  into  the  bushes,  and  I 
looked  and  found  it  was  the  two  watches.  He 
declared  he  had  n't  dropped  them,  of  course ;  said 
he  'd  never  seen  them !  He  's  trying  to  bluff  it 
out  still." 

"Where  's  Douglas's  watch?"  asked  Jean. 

"The  constable  has  it.  He  's  going  to  take 
Tony  before  the  justice  of  the  peace.  If  he  's 
held  for  the  grand  jury,  they  '11  keep  the  watch 
for  an  exhibit  till  everything  's  over." 

"They  '11  put  him  in  prison,  won't  they?"  asked 
Cecily. 

"If  he  's  brought  to  trial,  and  there  's  hardly  a 
doubt  he  will  be,  there  's  enough  evidence  to  send 
him  to  State's  prison  for  assault.  By  the  way, 
there  was  a  party  of  men  on  the  Gothics  just 
when  he  was  starting  for  the  slides.  They  talked 
with  him,  and  their  guide  identified  him  just  now." 

"Those  must  have  been  the  men  we  saw  on  the 
mountain,"  said  Jean. 

"Yes;  they  '11  have  plenty  of  witnesses." 

Douglas  made  a  brave  fight  for  life,  and  one 
morning  Court  came  from  his  night  vigil  by  the 
bedside  to  say,  "He  's  better.  The  fever  's  going 
down,  and  he  's  sleeping  like  a  baby."  The  boy 
awoke  with  the  fever  gone,  but  Dr.  Allen  said 
that  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  he  was  well, 
and  months  before  he  regained  his  full  strength. 

One  afternoon   Jean   electrified   Carol   with   the 
announcement,  "I  've  got  a  situation !" 
"What  under  the  sun—"  began  Carol. 


"Why,  you  know,"  Jean  continued,  eagerly, 
"it  '11  be  ever  so  long  before  Douglas  can  earn 
his  living  again.  Well,  I  was  trying  to  think  how 
I  could  earn  some  money  for  him,  and  as  I  was  up 
at  the  Inn,  mailing  the  letters,  1  saw  Mrs.  Elton's 
children  squabbling.  So  I  told  them  a  story,  and 
got  them  good  again,  and  then  we  played  Witch. 
We  had  a  beautiful  time  !  And  Mrs.  Elton  came 
out  and  said  she  wished  I  was  their  sister !  She 
said  their  nurse  did  n't  know  how  to  amuse  them, 
and  she  could  n't  feel  happy  going  off  on  excur- 
sions and  leaving  them  behind.  And  then  I  told 
her  I  wanted  to  earn  some  money  for  Douglas, 
and  I  asked  her  if  she  'd  be  willing  to  hire  me  to 
amuse  Dicky  and  Marguerite." 

"Give  me  the  lavender  salts  before  I  faint 
away!"  gasped  Carol. 

"And  she  was  perfectly  delighted,"  Jean  went 
on,  "and  she  told  some  other  ladies,  and  they  said 
they  wished  I  'd  amuse  their  children,  too.  So 
I  'm  going  there  every  morning.  I  've  got  four 
girls  and  two  boys,  and  I  'm  going  to  have  thirty 
cents  a  morning  for  each  one,  and  we  're  going  to 
play  games  and- act  Mother  Goose  rhymes,  and — " 

Jean  got  no  further,  for  Carol  pulled  the  bread- 
winner into  her  lap  and  hugged  her  tight.  "You 
precious  little  Jeanie  Queen !  I  never  knew  any- 
thing so  dear  as  you  in  all  my  life !" 

The  happy  work  proved  a  godsend  both  to  Jean 
and  to  the  little  people,  who  adored  their  new 
playmate.  The  flock  increased  from  six  to  eight, 
and  Jean  came  to  be  known  as  "the  little  old 
woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe" ;  and  great  was  her 
pride  when  she  brought  home  her  first  week's 
salary  —  about  eleven  dollars! 

A  day  or  two  after  Jean  was  launched  in  her 
profession,  Dr.  Allen  said  to  her:  "You  and  Doug- 
las must  be  great  chums.  He  's  been  talking  about 
you,  and  now  he  's  asking  to  see  you.  I  think  I  'II 
have  to  let  you  pay  him  a  call  every  day."  He  led 
her  into  the  room  where  Douglas  lay,  too  weak  to 
raise  his  head  from  the  pillow.  The  boy's  thin 
face  still  bore  traces  of  the  injuries  it  had  re- 
ceived, but  the  bright  smile  that  she  knew  so  well 
broke  over  it  as  she  came  in. 

"Don't  I  look  pretty,  Jean?"  he  asked.  "I  got 
nicely  bunged  up,  did  n't  I  ?"  His  voice  was  weak, 
but  it  had  the  old  merry  ring. 

She  drew  up  a  chair  and  took  his  hand  in  hers. 
"I  wanted  to  come  in  dreadfully  before,"  said  she, 
"only  they  would  n't  let  me.  But  the  doctor  says 
I  may  come  in  and  see  you  every  day  now." 

Douglas's  eyes  sparkled.  "Bully  for  the  doc- 
tor!" he  said,  feebly,  and  he  lay  smiling  content- 
edly, not  strong  enough  for  many  words,  until  the 
doctor  announced,  "Time  's  up." 


(To  be  concluded) 


BY  NANCY  BYRD  TURNER 

Miss  Butterfly  sent  word  one  day  to  all  the  garden  people 

That  she  would  give  a  social  tea  beneath  the  hollyhock. 
A  robin  read  the  message  from  a  slender  pine-tree  steeple — 

A  note  that  begged  them  sweetly  to  be  there  by  six  o'clock. 
They  came  a-wing,  they  came  a- foot,  they   came    from   flower   and   thicket : 

Miss  Humming-Bird  was  present  in  a  coat  and  bonnet  gay, 
And  portly  Mr.  Bumblebee  and  cheerful  Mr.  Cricket, 

And  tiny  Mrs.  Ladybug  in  polka-dot  array. 
There  were  seats  for  four-and-twenty,  and  the  guest  of  honor  there 
Was  a  gray  Granddaddy-Long-Legs  on  a  little  mushroom  chair. 


^» 


The  table  was  a  toadstool  with  a  spider-woven  cover; 

The  fare  was  served  in  rose-leaf  plates  and  bluebell  cups  a-ring — 
Sweet  honey  from  the  latest  bloom,  and  last  night's  dew  left  over, 

And  a  crumb  of  mortal  cake  for  which  an  ant  went  pilfering. 
A  mocking-bird  within  the  hedge  sang  loudly  for  their  revel; 

A  lily  swayed  above  them,  slow,  to  keep  the  moths,  away ; 
So  they  laughed  and  buzzed  and  chattered  till  the  shadows  lengthened  level, 

And  Miss  Katydid  said  sadly  that  she  must  no  longer  stay. 

Then  all  arose  and  shook  their  wings,  and  curtsied,  every  one. 
"Good  night,  good-by,  Miss  Butterfly;  we  never  had  such  fun." 


When  I  Grow  Up 

y  By  -i 

6    W.W.  Denslow    e> 
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The  Baseball 


Player 


When  I  grow  up  and  am  as  big 

As  "Casey  at  the  Bat," 
They'll  not  catch  me  with  "one!" — 

« two !  "  —  "  three !  " — 
/'//  not  strike  out  like  that! 


No,  I'll  just  send  the  ball  to  "left"— 
To  "hit  it  out"  is  fun!  — 

Then  round  the  bases  I  will  fly, 

And  make  a  clean  "home  run." 


W\)#fi  1  gj^ow  up  and  am  as  big 
'"*''  Asjfrasey  at  the  hsd.^ 
They'll  not  calch  me 

~*^vitK  "one!"-  "two !  "—"three"— 
J'Jl  not  strike  out  like  that! 


I'm  "mascot"  now  for  our  school  nine; 

But  there  will  come  a  day 
The  League  will  gladly  give  to  me 

The  very  highest  pay. 

And  by  that  time,  I  may  be  called 
The  name  that  I'll  deserve: 

"The  Left- Handed  Wizard  Pitcher, 
Who  throws  the  Double  Curve." 


.BAD    NEWS    FOR    HONEY.  LOVERS. 


Father  Bruin  (reading)  u  "  '  Another  strike  threatened.  The  A  malgamated  Union  of  Honey  and  Wax  Workers  have  declared  for 
a  12-hour  instead  of  an  8-hour  day.  Unless  the  flowers  agree  hereafter  to  remain  open  long  enough  for  the  Union  to  work  12  hours  per  da}-, 
the  A  rialgamated  Union  of  Honey  and  Wax  Workers 'have  decided  to  strike.  Consumers  who  haven't  a  good  supply  of  honey  on  hand 
had  better  secure  it  at  once,  as  the  prospects  of  a  new  crop  this  fall  are  very  slight.'  "  J 


guest:  "your  chauffeur  is  a  bit  slow,  is  n't  he?" 

host:  "yes,  but  he  crawls  under  the  car  easily  when  anything  needs  fixing  there. 
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IN  RAINBOW-LAND 


BY  AMY  SUTHERLAND 


Until  only  a  few  years  ago,  the  GreatestAVon- 
der  of  the  World  lay  hidden  away  in  one  of  the 
most  savage  parts  of  Africa.  The  natives  of 
that  region,  terrified  by  its  mysterious  columns 
of  vapor  and  its  subterranean  thunder,  did  not 
venture  within  many  miles  of  it.  The  white 
men  who  had  looked  upon  it  could  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

And  yet,  more  than  fifty  years  have  passed 
since  the  explorer  Livingstone,  journeying  east- 
ward along  the  Zambesi,  first  beheld  that  rain- 
bow mist  rise  above  the  forest.  Of  its  cause 
he  could  learn  nothing  from  the  savages ;  and 
so,  except  for  his  own  conjectures,  he  came  quite 
unprepared  upon  his  splendid  discovery.  He 
approached  it  by  the  river,  which  above  the  Falls 
is  a  mile  wide,  and  below  them  runs  for  fifty 
miles  at  the  bottom  of  a  gorge  between  four  and 
five    hundred    feet    deep,    whose    twin    walls    of 


black,  precipitous  rock  show  for  all  that  distance 
scarcely  a  ledge  or  slope  where  the  smallest  plant 
may  cling.  So,  after  a  peep  downward  at  the 
Falls,  from  the  island  on  their  brink  which  now 
bears  his  name,  he  left  his  new-found  marvel 
less  than  half  seen,  and  departed  whence  he 
came. 

And  the  loneliness  of  those  vast  solitudes 
brooded  once  more  over  forest  and  river,  to  be 
broken  only  at  rare  intervals  by  some  wander- 
ing hunter,  or  perhaps  by  a  party  of  men  adven- 
turing through  endless  toil  and  danger  to  behold 
a  wonder  whose  fame,  even  then,  spread  as  far 
as  that  tiny  portion  of  South  Africa  where  white 
men  dwelt  and  civilization  held  sway.  So  things 
remained  until  the  day  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  under 
whose  auspices  went  forth  the  voortrekkcrs,  or 
pioneers,  to  colonize  the  vast  land  now  called 
Rhodesia,    in    the    heart    of    which    the    Victoria 
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Falls  lie.  Many  of  these  voortrekkers,  and  their 
wives  and  children,  died  at  the  hands  of  the 
savage  Amatabele  tribe  of  natives ;  but  the  sur- 
vivors in  the  end  were  victorious,  and  the  country 
became  their  own. 

Cecil  Rhodes  died,  and  was  laid  in  his  lonely 
grave  among  the  Matopo  Hills,  on  a  rocky  sum- 
mit which  looks  far  out  over  the  land  he  loved. 
But  his  wishes  were  remembered,  the  greatest 
and  the  least  of  them ;  and 
still,  year  by  year,  the  Cen- 
tral African  Railway  grows, 
every  year  a  little,  north- 
ward through  the  forests. 
And  now  it  has  reached  the 
Zambesi,  and  over  that  hith- 
erto unconquerable  gorge 
has  been  thrown  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  railway 
bridges  ever  built;  and 
close  by  has  sprung  up  a 
great  hotel,  so  that  the  Vic- 
toria Falls  and  their  sur- 
roundings are  attainable  at 
last  by  all  the  world. 

For  many  days  the  ap- 
proaching traveler^  has  been 
flying  through  a  mighty 
tropical  forest,  in  which  a 
path  has  been  cut  for  the 
railway  line,  but  which  is 
otherwise  so  undisturbed, 
so  vast  and  silent  and 
lonely,  that  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve white  men  can  ever 
make  a  home  in  it.  Here 
the  lion  prowls  at  his  own 
sweet  will,  and  legions  of 
antelopes,  great  and  small, 
graze  on  the  sweet  veldt. 
And  here  elephants  wander 
in  troops  of  fifty  or  more, 
and  in  the  swamps  the  hip- 
popotamus plows  his  way 
through  the  papyrus  reed 
and  the  ten-foot  Rhodesian 
grass.  The  little  iron  shan- 
ties of  the  railway  men  are 
the   only   signs  of   civilized 

life.  The  natives  of  the  country  are  few  and  far 
between ;  their  kraals,  with  the  conical  huts  pecu- 
liar to  this  race  of  Africans,  look  down  from  the 
rare,  slight  eminences. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  scenery,  little  to 
give  warning  of  the  wonder  that  one  approaches. 
Only,  above  the  noise  of  the  train,  a  far-off  mur- 
mur of  sound  grows  upon  the  ear;  and  a  little 


while  later,  floating  upward  from  out  the  forest, 
there  comes  in  sight  a  long  line  of  snowy  vapor, 
which,  as  the  low  sun  touches  it,  glows  with  soft, 
many-colored  lights.  This  mist-cloud  is  caused 
by  the  sudden  narrowing  of  the  great  Zambesi 
River  in  the  Chasm,  not  two  hundred  yards 
wide,  which  receives  the  Falls  at  the  end  of  their 
leap.  The  cloud  rises  at  times  as  much  as  five 
hundred   feet   into  the  air,   and  there   condenses 


THE    MAIN    FALLS    FROM    CATARACT    ISLAND. 

into  rain,  which  falls  in  eternal  showers  glorious 
in  this  thirsty  land,  and  makes  in  the  country 
close  about  the  Falls  one  perpetual  spring. 

This  tract  of  land  is  known  as  the  Rain  Forest, 
and  in  its  tropical  magnificence,  its  soft  and  deli- 
cate beauty,  can  surely  be  surpassed  by  nothing 
on  earth.  All  about  the  path  laboriously  cut 
through  its  jungles,  rise  the  trunks  of  splendid 
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trees,  which  seem  to  tower  into  the  very  sky; 
their  stems,  and  the  earth  about  them,  are  hidden 
in    masses    of    giant    ferns,    whose    long    sprays 


THE    FIRST   ZIGZAG    OF    THE    ZAMBESI    RIVER    BELOW    VICTORIA    FALLS. 
From  a  photograph  by  Ellerton  Fry. 

sway  and  quiver  continually  under  the  weight 
of  the  falling  drops.  Strange  plants  of  many 
kinds  grow  here;  orchids  droop  from  the  trees, 
and  palms  raise  their  graceful  heads  from  out 
the  tangle.  Through  it  all  drift  the  rainbow  va- 
pors, and  from  between  the  trees  the  sun  strikes 


in  long,  slanting  rays,  and  lights  up  the  wet 
vegetation,  the  rising  mist,  the  falling  rain- 
drops, with  an  effect  so  tenderly  and  unutterably 
lovely  that  it  often 
brings  tears  to  the  eyes.' 
In  places  the  forest 
is  more  open,  and  here 
the  giant  Rhodesian 
grass  grows,  twelve 
feet  high,  its  flower- 
heads  heavy  with  wet; 
and  palms,  free  from 
the  jungle  and  able  to 
grow  as  they  will,  rise 
thirty  feet  into  the  air, 
their  '  every  fringed 
leaf  hung  with  gems. 

At  any  time  a  few 
steps  will  take  the 
traveler  from  out  this 
Forest  of  Rainbows,  to 
where  he  may  stand  on 
the  very  verge  of  the 
terrific  Chasm.  Here  he 
is  directly  opposite  the 
Falls,  which  come  rush- 
ing over  the  further  tip 
in  a  mass  of  foam  as 
white  as  snow,  to  fall 
with  a  roar  more  than 
four  hundred  feet  into 
the  dreadful  abyss.  By 
leaning  over,  it  is  pos- 
sible at  times  to  see  the 
river  at  the  bottom,  a 
boiling,  turbulent  tor- 
rent racing  furiously 
to  the  right  along  its 
rock-bound  bed ;  but 
more  often  all  is  hid- 
den in  the  mist,  which 
is  hurled  upward  so 
densely  that  in  places 
the  Chasm  seems 
choked  with  it,  and  it 
rushes  past  the  ob- 
server with  an  audible 
sound  and  a  sugges- 
tion of  irresistible 
force,  awe-inspiring  to 
a  degree.  Opposite  the 
Main  Falls,  a  spot  known  to  the  natives  as 
Shongwe,  the  Caldron,  it  is  so  heavy  as  to  blot 
out  sky,  forest,  and  even  the  Falls  themselves, 
and  we  are  in  a  strange  twilight,  half  smothered 
in  vapors  and  wholly  deafened  with  the  thunder- 
ous roar  of  the  Falls  so  close  at  hand. 
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Everywhere  are  double  rainbows  of  surpassing  the  stern  black  cliffs;  and  tiny  rainbows  by  hun- 
brightness,  sometimes  arches,  sometimes  com-  dreds  dance  in  the  falling  sheets  of  water  and 
plete,   glowing   circles.      They   are   so   close,    one     among  the  palms  and  ferns  of  the  forest. 


VICTORIA    FALLS,    TAKEN    FROM    A    POINT    JUST    OPPOSITE    THE    EXIT    FROM    THE    CHASM. 

From  a  photograph  by  L.  Pedrotti. 


may   watch   their   melting   colors   as    in   a    soap-  A   strange   circumstance   cannot   fail  to   strike 

bubble ;    and  the)'   move   and   change  continually  the  observer,  and  awe  him,   as  perhaps  nothing 

with  the  sun  or  the  movements  of  the  spectator,  else  could/-  with  a  sense  of  the  vast  depth  of  the 

They  gleam  softly  in  the  cloud,  brilliantly  against  fissure     into     which     he     fearfully     gazes.     The 
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spray  and  rain  bring  into  being  hundreds  of 
streams,  which  flash  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
opposite  the  Falls  in  an  eternal  effort  to  rejoin 
their  parent  river.  But  they  never  reach  the 
bottom.  Long  before  they  are  half-way  down, 
they  vanish,  dissipated  once  more  into  spray, 
and  borne  upward  in  the  form  of  lighted  mist. 

Of  the  radiant  beauty  of  the  whole  scene,  one 
writer,  a  traveler  of  renown,  says : 

"I  believe  that  on  that  day  I  was  gazing  at  the 
most  perfectly  beautiful  spectacle  of  all  this 
beautiful  world. 

"As  the  sun's  rays  fell  on  that  kaleidoscopic, 
ever-moving,  changing  scene,  made  up  of  rock, 
water,  mist,  and  shivering  foliage,  the  coloring 
of  it  all  was  gorgeous,  yet  of  sweetly  tender 
tints  under  that  luminous,  pearly  atmosphere 
formed  by  the  spray-mist.  Below,  where  one 
caught  glimpses  of  the  rushing  water,  it  was 
turned  brown  and  golden,  blue  and  rich  dark 
green.  The  cliff,  sparkling  with  dripping  water, 
was  of  shining  black  and  glowing  bronze.  The 
foliage  of  the  Rain  Forest  was  of  the  green  of 
an  eternal  spring,  and  a  myriad  jewels  of  twink- 
ling light  were  made  by  the  water-drops  on  the 
trembling  leaves.  A  glorious  rainbow  spanned 
the  Chasm,  and  other  rainbows  flitted  in  the 
haze.  As  for  the  tender,  pale  beauty  of  the 
Cataract  and  of  the  luminous,  pearly  mist,  no 
words  could  convey  it  to  the  imagination." 

Another  writer  says :  "The  beauty  of  the  pearl- 
tinted  atmosphere,  and  the  glory  of  the  dazzling 
rainbows,  are  the  first  and  the  last  impressions 
that  the  Victoria  Falls  give  to  the  mind." 

The  eastern  extremity  of  the  cliff  opposite  the 
Falls  is  known  as  Danger  Point ;  and  here  the 
Chasm  turns  abruptly  at  right  angles,  and 
becomes  the  famous  Gorge  which  for  fifty  miles 
zigzags  across  country,  with  the  Zambesi  like  a 
silver  cord  at  the  bottom  of  it.     Just  at  the  turn- 


ing-point, a  mass  of  rock  has  fallen  from  the 
cliff  and  lies  below  in  the  river — a  mass  which, 
it  is  interesting  to  note,  Livingstone  describes  as 
just  ready  to  fall,  and  which  in  his  drawing  of 
the  scene  is  represented  as  almost  parted  from 
the  rest.  Along  the  Gorge  a  strong,  cold  wind 
blows  always,  and  bears  the  mist  as  far  as  the 
railway  bridge  and  the  exquisite  palm  groves 
near  it. 

Above  the  Falls,  the  scene  is  scarcely  less  fair. 
Here  lies  the  broad  Zambesi,  placid  and  calm 
under  its  sunny  skies,  with  its  fifty  islands,  palm- 
crowned,  wonderful,  kept  ever  green  and  spring- 
like by  the  soft  spray-showers.  On  the  banks 
grows  the  burly  baobab,  whose  trunk  is  as  large 
as  a  house;  lovely  forest  fringes  either  shore, 
and  gay-plumaged  birds  flit  among  the  flowering 
trees  and  feast  on  the  plentiful  wild  fruits. 
From  here  the  mists  of  Victoria  take  the  form  of 
five  towering  pillars,  bending  with  the  wind, 
white  below,  but  dark  farther  up,  where  they 
condense  into  rain.  Livingstone  says  of  the 
river  at  this  point:  "No  one  can  imagine  the 
beauty  of  the  view  from  anything  witnessed  else- 
where. It  had  never  been  seen  before  by  Euro- 
pean eyes ;  but  scenes  so  lovely  must  have  been 
gazed  upon  by  angels  in  their  flight." 

The  monstrous  footprints  of  the  hippopotami 
are  thick  along  the  banks,  and  crocodiles  lie  sun- 
ning themselves  in  the  open  spaces.  Tiny  gray 
monkeys,  with  wise  black  faces,  swing  from  the 
miles  of  creeper  which  festoon  the  trees.  Green 
parrots  shriek,  and  strange  great  reptiles  crash 
a  path  through  the  tangle.  The  savage  natives 
punt  or  paddle  their  dugouts  on  the  placid  bosom 
of  the  river.  So  recent  is  the  white  man's 
advent  that  the  whole  is  scarcely  changed  from 
the  day  when  David  Livingstone  first  looked 
upon  it  and  realized,  with  beating  heart,  the 
Wonder  he   had   found. 


THE    EDGE    OF    VICTORIA    FALLS,  AS    SEEN    FROM    A    DISTANCE. 
From  a  photograph  by  L.  Pedrotti. 


"WHILE   GETTING  WELL" 

BY  ISABEL  ECCLESTONE  MACKAY 

A  little  bird  sits  on  my  window-sill 

And  winks  his  eye  at  me  and  says:  "Hello! 

Sick,  are  you?    Why,  whatever  's  wrong? 
/  'm  never  sick,  you  know !" 

And,  just  at  breakfast-time,  in  comes  the  Sun 
To  make  queer  wiggly  patterns  on  the  wall 

And  laugh  and  say :  "Oh,  lazy-bones,  get  up ! 
You  are  not  sick  at  all  I" 

And  when  I  shut  my  eyes  I  hear  the  brook 
Calling  and  calling  as  it  hurries  by — 

I  can't  lie  still !     I  'm  hot  and  mis'rable— 
I  'm  'fraid  I  've  got  to  cry ! 

The  leaves  just  whisper,  whisper  all  the  time ! 

The  little  clouds  all  hurry  by  so  quick!  — 
And  nothing  seems  to  care  a  speck  about 

A  little  child  that  's  sick ! 


—Oh!    Here 's  the  Wind !    How  cool  his  fingers  are ! 

He  steals  across  the  bed  and  feels  my  hands 
And  my  hot  head,  and  does  n't  say  a  word — 

I  think  he  understands ! 
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Sid  Larbi  was  angry.  As  he  paced  the  tiled 
court  of  his  lovely  garden,  his  eyes  flashed  fire. 
In  his  hand  he  held  a  slip  of  paper  — a  message 
from  the  Basha,  or  Governor  of  the  town,  say- 
ing that  Omar,  his  youngest  son,  was  locked  out- 
side the  city  walls. 

"The  fourth  time  this  week !"  exclaimed  Sid 
Larbi.     "Never  did  I  know  such  a  boy!" 

And  in  truth,  Sid  Larbi  had  good  cause  to  be 
angry.  Here  was  Omar,  the  petted  son  of  the 
richest  merchant  in  Mogador,  with  everything 
to  make  him  happy,  from  silken  robes  and  golden 
bracelets  down  to  the  loveliest  silver-and-ebony 
dagger  the  heart  of  a  small  Moorish  boy  could 
wish  for.  And  from  big  black  slaves  to  do  his 
bidding  whenever  he  clapped  his  tiny  brown 
hands,  to  the  swiftest  pony  on  the  Moorish  coast. 

Yet  he  was  not  content.  For  Omar  was  of  a 
roving  disposition.  It  was  his  habit  to  rise  with 
the  dawn,  mount  his  little  pony,  slip  out  through 
the  Bab  Sebah,  the  great  Gate  of  the  Lions,  and 
speed  up  the  beach  like  the  wind.  Past  the  white 
Saint  House  of  Sidi  Mogadool,  his  beloved 
"Pearl  of  the  Desert";  skirting  the  ruined  pal- 
ace of  a  bygone  sultan,  and  then  away  up  the 
bed  of  the  Wad  Diabat.  Here  he  would  lie 
among  the  rosy  oleanders,  sunning  himself  all 
day  long,  watching  the  turtles  lazily  flopping  off 
the  hot  rocks  into  the  cool  river. 

But  invariably  he  got  into  mischief.  Once 
some  wild  men  from  the  Atlas  Hills  stole  his  pet 
donkey.  Another  time  he  sank  up  to  his  knees 
in  a  treacherous  quicksand,  and  nearly  lost  his 
life.  Three  beautiful  daggers  had  already  dis- 
appeared in  the  waters  of  the  Wad  Diabat ;  and 
as  for  costly  slippers,  the  number  of  these  Omar 
lost  in  a  year  would  stock  a  small  store  ! 

And  so  now  for  the  fourth  time  Sid  Larbi 
sent    Fath,    his    trusted    slave,    to    the    Governor 


with  silver  coins  that  the  gate  might  be  opened 
for  the  boy.  In  half  an  hour  Fath  returned  with 
the  little  truant.  Thereupon  Omar  slipped  qui- 
etly away,  hid  behind  a  clump  of  rose-bushes, 
and  watched  the  movements  of  his  angry  father 
through  the  leaves.  But  instead  of  repenting  his 
naughtiness,  the  bright  eyes  only  grew  brighter, 
and  the  proud  spirit  more  unbending  and  defiant. 

Why  could  he  not  do  as  he  pleased?  Why 
must  he  be  forever  doomed  to  return  from  his 
beloved  oleanders  and  turtles  before  the  sun  went 
down,  just  because  the  old  gates  closed  then?  He 
hated  having  to  stay  in.  He  was  n't  afraid  of  the 
wild  tribesmen,  or  the  negroes  from  the  Soos 
country.  And  besides,  he  wanted  to  see  the  great 
world  outside  and  beyond  the  gates  of  the  city 
that  closed  and  shut  him  in  at  night,  just  when  he 
most  wanted  to  be  out  in  the  glorious  moonlight. 

There  were  San,  Djedida,  Dar  el-Baida,  and 
Rabat  where  the  beautiful  rugs  come  from — all 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other  just  up  the 
coast.     And  he  had  not  seen  even  one  of  these ! 

But  every  Tuesday  there  came  to  Mogador  the 
"vapors"  or  great  "fire-ships,"  as  Omar  called 
the  steam  trading-vessels  that  plied  up  and  down 
the  Moorish  coast.  Always  he  had  wanted  to 
go  on  one  and  sail  away  from  Mogador  to  the 
great  outside  world.  And  now  his  mind  was 
made  up.  To-morrow  was  Tuesday,  and  the 
good  ship  Zwccna  was  due.  Somehow  he  would 
get  aboard  her.     And  the  rest  would  be  easy. 

Early  next  morning  Omar  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  flat-roofed  house  and  looked  out  to  sea. 
The  Zweena  swung  gently  in  Mogador  Bay. 
Already  the  barges  were  busy  unloading  her 
cargo.  The  boy  had  a  little  money  of  his  own, 
earned  by  hiring  out  his  donkey  to  the  merchants 
for  carrying  their  bales  of  almonds  and  rose- 
leaves  down  to  the  Water-Port. 
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Quick  as  a  flash  he  sped  out  to  the  dagger  ba- 
zaar, where  he  bought  a  beautiful  weapon ;  over 
at  the  leather  shop  he  purchased  several  embroi- 
dered morocco  bags  and  cushions ;  then  he  ran 
off  to  the  brass  market,  where  some  little  ham- 
mered brass  cups  and  bells  were  added  to  his 
store.  These  he  would  sell  to  the  passengers,  of 
whom  there  were  always  about  thirty. 

Once  at  the  Water-Port  Gate,  he  slipped  a 
silver  coin  into  a  boatman's  hand,  and  in  ten 
minutes  he  was  half  a  mile  out  at  sea,  climbing 
up  a  rickety  ladder  on  the  Zweena's  side.  For 
there  are  no  docks  in  Mogador. 

The  ladies  on  board  made  a  great  pet  of  Omar. 
They  purchased  his  cups  and  tinkling  bells,  his 
leather  bags  and  cushions.  But  the  small  boys 
grew  excited  over  his  lovely  dagger.  It  was  so 
expensive,  however,  that  none  could  afford  to 
buy ;  so  at  last  Omar  agreed  to  part  with  it  for  a 
suit  of  clothes,  like  those  the  white  children  wore. 
A  little  white  waist,  dark  blue  knickerbockers 
and  jacket,  and  a  smart  round  cap  were  soon 
forthcoming.  Omar  handed  over  his  dagger, 
tucked  the  clothes  under  his  arm,  and  went  mer- 
rily away  in  quest  of  adventure. 

At  four  o'clock  the  Zweena  steamed  out  of 
Mogador  Harbor  headed  for  San,  the  next  port, 
which  was  only  a  few  miles  distant.  At  seven 
next  morning  the  barges  were  again  busy.  With 
the  first  splash  of  the  oars  alongside,  Omar 
crawled  out  from  under  the  life-boat  on  the 
upper  deck  where  he  had  slept  all  night.  He 
looked  cautiously  round.  Not  a  soul  in  sight ! 
He  crept  to  the  ladder  and  then  went  boldly 
down,  waiting  on  the  last  step,  however,  until 
the  boat  should  be  ready  to  go  back. 

It  was  no  unusual  thing  to  see  a  small  Arab 
running  about  the  great  "fire-ships"  when  they 
put  into  port,  so  no  one  questioned  the  boy  as  he 
left.  Once  ashore,  Omar  held  his  burnoose,  or 
woolen  cloak,  round  him  and  walked  boldly 
through  the  gate,  and  into  the  great  square  of 
the  city.     Here  he  was  soon  lost  in  the  crowds. 

By  and  by,  full  of  delight  and  suppressed  mer- 
riment, a  little  "Christian"  boy  with  short  hair, 
dark  eyes,  and  very  sunburned  skin  was  seen  to 
emerge  from  behind  a  great  pillar  in  the  gate. 
He  was  dressed  in  blue. 

Of  course  it  was  Omar.  Never  in  his  life  had 
he  been  so  thoroughly  happy  as  now.  At  last 
he  was  really  and  truly  free !  He  swaggered 
about  the  city,  happy  in  everything  he  saw  and 
did.  He  bought  candy  and  cakes  with  spicy 
seeds  in,  and  prickly  pears  and  pomegranates 
full  of  melting  sweetness.  It  gave  him  delight- 
ful thrills  of  horror  to  watch  the  snake-charmer 
play  with  the  wriggling  shining  reptiles  from 
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the  desert.  Yonder  was  the  sand-diviner  with 
his  little  pile  of  fine  red  sand,  poking  a  long 
brown  finger  into  the  glistening  stuff,  and  telling 
fortunes  by  the  queer  little  dents  he  made. 

In  the  afternoon  Omar  went  out  of  the  South 
Gate  of  the  city  and  wandered  about  in  a  wild 
country  of  oleander  thickets  and  scrub  palm. 
He  would  try,  he  thought,  and  find  a  little  stream 
somewhere.  He  loved  little  brooks  with  fishes 
and  turtles  in.  But  about  five  miles  out  he  saw 
a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  distance  which  grew 
nearer  and  nearer.  He  hoped  it  might  be  brig- 
ands—the  country  was  full  of  the  wild,  lawless 
creatures— and  he  would  join  them  and  grow  up 
perhaps  like  the  great  Raisuli  in  the  north,  the 
most  splendid  brigand  he  had  ever  heard  of,  and 
his  own  pet  hero. 

And  brigands  it  was,  sure  enough !  Fierce  fel- 
lows in  flowing  robes  with  long  guns  and  spears. 
But  the  Evil  Eye  had  surely  been  cast  upon  little 
Omar;  for  they  galloped  headlong  up  to  the 
brook,  beheld  what  appeared  to  be  a  Christian 
boy,  snatched  him  up  onto  a  horse,  and  rode  off 
with  him  like  the  wind  to  a  cave  in  the  distant 
mountains !  From  their  cries  and  signs  Omar 
knew  they  thought  he  was  a  Christian  and  would 
try  to  get  a  big  ransom  from  his  parents  or 
country.  He  laughed  to  himself  when  he 
thought  of  how  angry  they  would  be  at  finding 
he  was  only  an  Arab  after  all ! 

When  they  put  him  down  once  more,  he 
jerked  his  little  cap  off  his  head.  On  top  was  the 
long  curly  lock  that  is  left  growing  on  all  little 
Moslem  boys'  heads  for  Mohammed  to  pull  them 
into  heaven  by  when  they  die.  It  tumbled  over 
Omar's  ear.  The  men  stared  and  stared  until 
their  eyes  nearly  popped  out.  Not  a  Christian 
after  all !  No  huge  ransom  from  a  rich  foreign 
Government !  Only  an  Arab,  not  worth  a  dozen 
Hassani  dollars ! 

But  was  n't  he  though?  That  remained  to  be 
seen. 

The  three  brigand  leaders  went  into  a  small 
tent  pitched  at  the  side  of  the  cave  and  began  to 
talk  in  low  tones,  leaving  Omar  all  alone.  And 
by  this  time  the  little  chap  was  really  very  hun- 
gry. He  wished  they  'd  let  him  go,  so  he  could 
return  to  the  city  and  buy  some  milk  and  a  little 
honey,  and  some  of  those  nice  brown  loaves  he 
had  seen  in  the  bread  market.  True,  he  had 
some  long  sticks  of  candy  wrapped  up  in  the 
bundle  containing  his  silken  robes  and  bracelets, 
but  the  brigands  had  taken  that  from  him. 

By  and  by  the  three  men  came  out  of  the  tent 
and  put  at  the  opening  of  Omar's  cave  a  small 
dish  of  porridge.  Thick,  horrid  stuff  it  was,  such 
as  only  slaves  and  the  poorest  of  the  poor  eat  in 
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Morocco.  Omar  had  to  eat  it  though,  for  he  was 
awfully  hungry.  He  began  to  think  running 
away  and  seeing  the  world  had,  after  all,  serious 
drawbacks  he  had  never  dreamed  of ! 

That  night,  instead  of  the  soft  little  mattress 
of  his  home,  stuffed  with  perfumed  rose-leaves, 


would  know  that  he  ran  away  from  home  and 
would  laugh  at  his  crestfallen  return.  He  still 
hoped  these  brigands  might  let  him  free.  He  be- 
gan to  fancy  brigands  were  greatly  overrated  ! 

A  huge  ugly  camel  with  a  harem  tent  propped  on 
its  back  came  slowly  round  the  side  of  the  cave. 


'  THEY    SNATCHED    HIM    UP    ONTO   A   HORSE,    AND   RODE   OFF   LIKE    THE    WIND. 


Omar  slept  on  the  bare  earth.  Early  next 
morning  the  three  outlaws  came  to  him,  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  out  of  the  cave. 
He  was  full  of  pains  and  aches.  They  asked 
him  his  name  and  who  he  was.  But  Omar  reso- 
lutely shook  his  head.  If  he  told,  he  knew  they 
would  send  word  to  his  father  that  they  held  him 
a  prisoner,  and  ask  for  a  big  ransom ;  so  that  Sid 
Larbi  would  have  to  send  a  great  sum  of  money 
to  get  him  back.     Everybody  in  Mogador,  too, 


At  a  word  the  awkward  animal  knelt,  and  Omar 
was  placed  inside  the  tent. 

His  beautiful  clothes  had  been  taken  away,  in- 
cluding his  jolly  little  Christian  suit.  His  ear- 
rings and  bracelets  of  gold  and  silver  were  gone, 
too.  And  in  place  of  all  this  he  wore  only  a 
coarse,  ragged  shirt,  or  outer  garment. 

Omar  did  n't  know  how  long  he  traveled.  It 
seemed  years  and  years  since  he  had  seen  the 
light  of  day,  shut  up  in  his  dark  tent;  though  in 
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reality  it  was  only  two  days.  Toward  sunset  on 
the  last  day  the  leader  of  the  brigands  — whom 
Omar  began  to  hate  by  now— pushed  two  heavy 
iron  bracelets  through  the  tent  and  clasped  and 
locked  them  on  Omar's  wrists. 

Brave  as  the  boy  was,  even  he  nearly  screamed 
when  he  saw  these  horrible  irons,  for  he  knew 
only  slaves  wore  them  whilst  being  taken  to  the 
market  for  sale. 

Just  as  it  grew  dark  they  came  to  a  white 
city.  Omar  did  n't  know  what  city  it  was. 
They  clattered  through  a  great  gate  and  wound 
along  dark,  narrow,  empty  streets.  At  length 
they  entered  a  large  open  square,  when  Omar 
was  taken  off  the  camel  and  huddled  into  a  tiny 
thatched  pen  in  a  dark  corner.  Again  a  dish  of 
thick  dark  porridge  was  brought  to  him.  This 
time  he  ate  it  greedily,  however,  for  it  was  the 
first  food  he  had  tasted  that  day. 

Early  next  morning  he  was  again  led  forth, 
wrapped  in  a  burnoose  from  head  to  foot,  and 
veiled  as  the  women  of  the  East  are  veiled,  so 
that  he  could  not  see  where  he  was  going.  Then 
came  a  halt,  and  Omar  found  himself  in  another 
dark  pen  with  many  more  unhappy  children. 

When  the  sun  had  gone  down  Omar's  face  was 
uncovered.  An  ugly  black  man  now  seized  him 
roughly  by  the  hand  and  pulled  him  forth  into 
the  dusk.  Here  he  was  to  wait  until  his  turn 
came  to  be  taken  round  for  inspection  by  the 
buyers. 

The  poor  little  fellow  was  by  this  time  almost 
completely  exhausted.  For  the  bravest  and 
pluckiest  little  boy  alive  would  surely  grow  faint 
at  the  prospect  of  being  sold  as  a  slave.  And 
that  is  what  Omar  had  come  to.  He  looked 
wearily  round  him.  He  was  in  a  huge  square 
inclosure  with  many  little  pens  round  the  sides. 
In  these  the  slaves  were  huddled.  A  narrow 
aisle  ran  down  the  center  with  an  arched  roof. 
Here  the  beautifully  dressed  merchants  sat, 
some  come  to  buy,  and  others  to  sell. 

But  the  queerest  thing  was  that  the  place 
looked  strangely  familiar  to  Omar  !  Where  was 
he?  He  stood  staring  round.  The  square  was 
beginning  to  fill  with  buyers  and  sellers  and  on- 
lookers. Twelve  dilals,  or  auctioneers,  were  al- 
ready standing  in  a  row  asking  Allah's  bless-  -#=  — 
ings  on  buyers  and  sellers  and  slaves. 


But— the  man  at  the  end  on  the  right?  Omar 
knew  that  man !  Often  he  had  seen  his  ugly 
face  in  the  slave  market  at  home  — in  Mogador. 
What  was  this  place,  anyway?  He  turned  to  the 
child  next  to  him  and  asked,  and  he  could  scarce 
believe  his  ears  when  the  answer  came  listlessly: 
"Mogador."    Omar  stood  as  one  dazed. 

Behind  him,  squatting  on  the  ground,  looking 
sadly  around,  was  a  handsome  and  beautifully 
dressed  man.  By  his  side  sat  a  little  girl  who 
spoke  to  him  sadly. 

"Do  you  think,  Father  dear,  we  shall  be  able 
to  buy  a  little  boy  who  will  be  as  sweet  and  good 
as  Omar  was?  He  used  to  take  me  to  see  his 
turtles,  father.     I  miss  my  Omar  so !" 

"Trust  in  Allah,  Fatima,"  her  father  replied. 
"We  shall  see." 

"Yonder  is  a  nice  little  boy,  Father,"  the  child 
went  on.  "See !  Just  there,  with  his  back  to  us. 
Only  he  's  very  ragged  and  thin  and  poor-look- 
ing. And  he  has  no  slippers.  Perhaps  if  he  had 
pretty  things  like  Omar  he  'd  be  all  right,  Father." 

Omar  heard  the  little  girl,  and  started  as 
though  lashed  with  a  whip.  It  was  his  little  sis- 
ter !  He  never  realized  until  now  how  she  must 
have  missed  him,  and  how  great  was  the  pain  he 
must  have  given  to  his  father,  Sid  Larbi.  What 
a  bad  boy  he  had  been ! 

He  turned  slowly  round  with  a  beating  heart, 
and  gazed  straight  into  the  eyes  of  Sid  Larbi ! 
His  father  did  not  recognize  him  at  first.  He 
was  so  changed  by  his  rags.  But  something  in 
the  little  fellow's  pose  told  him  the  truth.  For 
Omar's  little  body  was  more  erect  now  than  in 
his  proudest  moments  in  the  old  days.  Never  a 
sob  came  in  his  parched  throat. 

"Omar !  It  's  Omar ! !"  gasped  Sid  Larbi,  and 
rushed  forward  with  open  arms.  But  his  little 
son  only  gave  him  his  hand  in  a  tight  clasp,  like 
the  little  man  he  still  was.  It  really  called  for  a 
supreme  effort  to  restrain  his  tears,  for  the  big 
tired  eyes  were  dangerously  near  to  brimming 
over. 

"I  'm  all  right,  Father,"  the  little  fellow  said. 
"It  's  not  such  fun  seeing  the  world,  after  all.  I 
like  my  turtles  and  oleanders  best;  and  the  brig- 
ands were  n't  kind,  like  Fatima  and  you.  Let  's 
-^  go  home  now  and  see  Mother.  I  don't  think 
I  '11  ever  go  roaming  again !" 


CAPTAIN  CHUB 

BY    RALPH    HENRY    BARBOUR 


Chapter  XXI 

CLUES 

The  money  was  gone  from  the  drawer ;  boxes, 
tins,  and  packages  had  been  pulled  from  the 
shelves,  examined,  and  either  tossed  helter-skelter 
back  or  left  upon  the  counters,  and  on  every  side 
lay   evidence   of   the   burglar's   depredations 

"I  said  we  ought  n't  to  leave  the  money  here," 
wailed  Harry. 

Chub  did  n't  reply.  He  had  seated  himself  on 
a  box  and  was  frowning  dejectedly  about  him. 

"Who  do  you  suppose  did  it?"  asked  Harry. 

"I  don't  know  who  did  it,  but  I  know  how  'it 
was  done,"  answered  Chub.  He  pointed  to  the 
door  into  the  back  yard.  The  panel  nearest  the 
lock  had  been  splintered  in,  and  the  marauder  had 
evidently  thrust  his  hand  through  and  turned  the 
key  from  the  inside. 

"What  shall  we  say  when  Mrs.  Peel  comes?" 
asked  Harry,  miserably. 

"Tell  her  the  store  's  been  broken  into  and  burg- 
larized," answered  Chub,  stolidly.  "I  '11  make 
up  the  money  they  stole,  but  I  don't  think  I 
ought  to  pay  for  the  goods  taken.  And  I  imag- 
ine, from  the  looks  of  things,  that  the  robbers 
took  more  than  twelve  dollars'  worth  of  stuff  with 
them." 

"That  's  the  worst  of  it,"  mourned  Harry.  "We 
can  make  up  the  money  between  us,  for  you  know 
very  well,  Chub,  we  are  n't  going  to  let  you  pay 
it  all,  but  we  can't  pay  for  the  groceries  and 
things." 

"We  have  n't  even  any  way  of  finding  out  how 
much  they  are  worth,"  replied  Chub.  "I  suppose 
I  'd  better  report  the  robbery  to  some  one.  I 
wonder  where  the  nearest  police  station  is." 

He  got  up  and  walked  to  the  back  door,  Harry 
following,  and  examined  it. 

"Looks  as  though  some  one  had  just  kicked  his 
foot  through  it,  does  n't  it?"  he  asked.  "And  here 
he  goes — hello,  there  must  have  been  two  of  them  ! 
You  can  see  the  footprints,  Harry.  They  just 
climbed  the  fence  here,  walked  across  to  the  door, 
and  smashed  it  in  so  that  one  of  them  could  put 
his  hand  through  and  turn  the  key.  And  here  's 
a  match."  He  picked  it  up,  examined  it,  and 
dropped  it  into  his  pocket.  "They  lighted  a  can- 
dle or  something—" 

"There  's  a  candle  over  there  beside  the  barrel," 
said  Harry.     Chub  picked  it  up. 

"If  it  was  a  new  one  when  they  lighted  it,"  he 


said,  "they  must  have  been  in  here  a  good  long 
time.  I  don't  believe  a  candle  burns  down  that 
much  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  or  half  an 
hour.     I  wonder—" 

He  broke  off  and  walked  to  one  of  the  shelves. 
A  new  box  of  tallow  candles  had  been  dragged 
from  its  place,  and  one  candle  was  missing  from 
the  top  layer.  Between  the  counter  and  the  door 
he  picked  up  four  more  matches  and  added  them 
to  the  one  in  his  pocket. 

"I  don't  suppose,"  he  said,  thoughtfully,  "that 
they  've  got  any  police  around  here  who  could 
catch  these  fellows  in  a  hundred  years.  So  I 
think  it  does  n't  make  much  difference  whether 
we  report  the  robbery  to-day  or  next  week." 

"Oh,  but  we  ought  to  tell  some  one  right  away, 
Chub,"  exclaimed  Harry. 

"Well,  I  'm  going  to  look  around  first,  anyway. 
We  ought  to  get  some  idea  of  what  's  been  taken. 
I  'm  glad  I  locked  the  door  into  the  living-rooms. 
Here  's  the  key  just  where  I  put  it." 

He  started  around  the  store,  looking  into  dis- 
placed boxes  and  cans  and  returning  them  to  their 
places.  Presently  Harry  got  a  piece  of  paper  and 
began  to  put  down  a  list  of  the  things  which  they 
believed  had  been  taken. 

"There  were  more  sides  of  bacon  than  this," 
said  Chub. 

"There  were  seven,"  said  Harry.  "I  noticed 
yesterday.    They  've  stolen  four." 

"Put  it  down,"  said  Chub.  "And  they  've  made 
a  big  hole  here  in  the  canned  things.  Looks  to 
me  as  though  they  'd  taken  about  two  dozen  cans. 
You  can  see  where  they  took  peaches  and  green- 
gage 'plums.  Let  's  see;  put  down  six  of  each, 
Harry,  and  about  a  dozen  more  assorted— toma- 
toes, beans,  and  other  truck.  And  sardines,  I 
guess ;  I  don't  know  how  many ;  say  three  or  four. 
That  's  all  they  took  here,  I  think." 

He  worked  around  the  store,  examining,  tidy- 
ing, and  replacing,  Harry  following  anxiously 
with  her  paper  and  pencil.  When  they  had  fin- 
ished they  breathed  easier.  It  seemed  that  the 
robbers  had  confined  themselves  entirely  to 
bacon  and  canned  goods,  although,  as  Chub  al- 
lowed, they  might  have  helped  themselves  to 
other  things  in  small  quantities  for  all  they 
knew.  But  at  most  the  value  of  the  things 
taken  would  foot  up  well  under  ten  dollars. 

"I  don't  see  why  they  stole  so  little,"  mused 
Chub.  "They  had  all  the  time  they  wanted,  appar- 
ently, and  could  have  taken  anything  they  liked." 
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"Maybe  they  had  to  carry  the  things  a  long 
way,"  Harry  suggested.  Chub  shot  a  questioning 
glance  at  her.  • 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked. 

"Why,  they  might  live  a  long  way  off,"  Harry 
explained.  "I  don't  believe  it  was  any  one  who 
lives  here,  do  you  ?" 

"No,  I  don't.  It  might  have  been  a  couple  of 
tramps.  The  railroad  is  n't  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  here,  and  they  may  have  been 
walking  along  the  track  and  got  hungry,  and  came 
over  to  see  what  they  could  find.  Only,  how  'd 
they  know  there  was  no  one  at  home  here  ?" 

"That  's  so,"  murmured  Harry.  "It  looks  as 
though  it  must  have  been  some  one  who  knew 
that  Mrs.  Peel  was  away,  does  n't  it?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Chub,  thoughtfully.  "Well, 
whoever  they  were,  they  cleaned  up  the  cash 
drawer."  He  turned  away,  and  as  he  did  so 
something  white  on  the  floor  under  the  coun- 
ter caught  his  eye.  Picking  it  up,  he  bore  it  to  the 
light.  It  proved  to  be  a  crumpled  wad  of  papers. 
Chub  smoothed  them  out,  revealing  Harry's 
memoranda  of  sales,  the  letter  to  Jennie,  and  the 
letter  to  Mrs.  Peel.  Both  envelops  had  been  torn 
open. 

"Guess  they  thought  there  might  be  money  in 
them,"  said  Chub.  Then—  "Look  here,  Harry," 
he  said,  "I  'm  going  to  read  this  one  to  Jennie  and 
see  if  Mrs.  Peel  says  when  she  's  coming  back. 
Under  the  circumstances  I  think  it  's  allowable, 
don',t  you  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Harry,  "I  do.  Because  she 
ought  to  know  what  's  happened,  and  if  she  is  n't 
coming  to-day  or  to-morrow  we  must  write  to 
her." 

So  Chub  opened  the  letter  and  read  it  aloud : 

"Dear  Jennie:  I  found  Millie  was  very  much  better 
when  I  got  here,  and  there  was  n't  any  real  need  of  my 
coming,  except  James  was  worried  and  upset  and  afraid 
she  was  going  to  be  real  sick.  The  doctor  was  here  about 
half  an  hour  ago  and  says  she  is  doing  nicely.  It  was  just 
a  touch  of  heat,  but  James  thought  it  was  a  fever.  She 
was  doing  a  heavy  washing,  and  the  weather  was  terribly 
hot,  and  she  just  gave  out  like  a  flash.  I  tell  James  he 
must  have  a  woman  to  come  in  Mondays  and  help  Millie, 
and  he  agrees.  Unless  something  unlooked-for  happens, 
I  will  be  home  day  after  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  if  you 
have  your  bag  packed  you  can  go  right  home  the  minute  I 
get  there,  if  you  want  to.  Your  aunt  Millie  sends  her 
love,  and  so  does  James. 

"  Your  aff.  aunt, 

"Amanda  Peel." 

"When  was  it  written  ?"  asked  Harry. 

"Day  before  yesterday,"  Chub  answered. 
"That  means  that  she  will  be  back  to-day.  Well, 
all  the  better.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  her.  For 
I  've  had  about  all  the  storekeeping  I  want." 


"So  have  I,"  said  Harry,  dolefully.  "And  it  was 
such  good  fun  until  this  morning,  was  n't  it?" 

"It  was  n't  bad.  You  stay  here,  and  I  '11  see  if 
I  can  find  out  where  the  nearest  station  is.  You 
are  n't  afraid,  are  you  ?" 

"N-no,"  answered  Harry.  "I  '11  stay  near  the 
door." 

She  had  no  chance  to  be  lonesome,  for  ten 
minutes  after  Chub  left  almost  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  village  had  appeared  on  the  scene, 
eager  for  details  of  the  robbery,  anxious  to  see 
the  broken  door,  and  highly  curious  about  Harry. 
Meanwhile  Chub,  seated  behind  Caesar  and  beside 
Benny  Hooper,  was  being  taken  to  Washington 
Hills  and  the  sheriff.  Chub  found  the  sheriff  in 
the  middle  of  a  horse  trade  in  front  of  the  livery- 
stable.  When,  however,  he  had  stated  his  errand, 
the  horse  trade  was  adjourned,  and  the  sheriff 
followed  Chub  and  Benny  back  to  the  scene  of 
the  robbery  in  his  side-bar  buggy. 

The  sheriff  was  a  young,  alert  man,  and  Chub 
had  to  own  that  he  seemed  quite  intelligent.  But 
he  did  n't  offer  them  much  hope. 

"I  reckon,"  he  said,  after  he  had  looked  over 
the  premises  and  heard  all  the  particulars  they 
could  give  him,  "that  whoever  did  this  job  has 
got  away  before  this.  Tramps,  likely  as  not.  It 
looks  like  their  sort  of  work;  bungly,  you  see; 
took  no  pains  to  hide  their  tracks.  They  was 
hungry  and  could  n't  find  any  place  that  looked 
more  promising.  Probably  had  a  gunny-sack  and 
filled  it,  and  then  went  back  to  the  railroad.  The 
old  lady  was  lucky  they  did  n't  take  more." 

"But  does  n't  it  seem  funny,"  asked  Chub,  "that 
they  should  know  the  place  was  empty  ?" 

"Well,  you  left  a  note  on  the  door,  did  n't  you  ? 
Maybe  they  prowled  around,  found  that,  did  n't 
see  any  lights,  and  concluded  they  'd  take  a 
chance.  Probably  they  tried  the  windows  and 
could  n't  open  'em  without  breaking  the  glass, 
and  then  went  around  back.  Well,  I  '11  see  what 
can  be  done.  But  I  guess  it 's  a  hopeless  job.  Like 
as  not  they 're  ten  miles  or  even  twenty  miles  away 
by  now.  Maybe  they  caught  a  freight.  But  I  '11 
telegraph  up  and  down  the  road.  You  leave  it  to 
me,  sir.  Tell  Mrs.  Peel  I  '11  let  her  know  if  any- 
thing comes  up." 

He  climbed  into  his  buggy  and  was  off  again. 
They  watched  him  go  and  then  locked  the  store 
and  went  back  to  the  boat. 

It  was  almost  noon,  and  Dick  and  Roy  had  just 
returned  after  a  fruitful  journey  to  the  neighbor- 
ing farm. 

"We  've  eggs  and  chickens  and  corn  and  beets 
and  peas  and  a  whole  half-gallon  of  milk!"  called 
Dick,  jubilantly,  while  Roy  asked: 

"Did  n't  you  bring  the  things  from  the  store?" 
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"No,"  Chub  answered. 

"Why  not  ?" 

"Well,  we  've  managed  to  forget  them.  Some 
one  broke  into  the  store  last  night  and  stole  the 
money  and  a  lot  of  groceries." 

Presently,  when  Roy  and  Dick  had  heard  all 
there  was  to  hear,  Chub  decoyed  Roy  to  the  tent, 
out  of  hearing  of  Harry. 

"I  say,  Roy,"  he  began,  "do  you  remember  the 
other  night  when  we  found  those  cans' of  peaches 
on  the  bed?" 

"Sure,"  answered  Roy. 

"Remember  we  found  a  lot  of  matches  on  the 
floor?" 

"Yes." 

"Remember  what  sort  they  were?" 

"What  sort?    No,  just  matches,  were  n't  they?" 

"Parlor  matches?" 

"Urn — no,  they  were  what  we  used  to  call  'all- 
day  matches,'  the  kind  that  come  in  cards  and 
have  to  be  broken  off." 

"Exactly ;  sulphur  matches,"  agreed  Chub. 
"Well,  look  at  these."  He  drew  five  burnt 
matches  from  his  pocket  and  held  them  out. 

"Yes,  I  see,"  said  Roy.  "Look  like  the  same 
kind,  don't  they?  You  think,  then,  that  the  fellow 
that  Harry  saw  at  her  window  is  the  same  fellow 
that  robbed  the  store." 

"I  think  he  was  one  of  them,"  answered  Chub, 
decidedly.  "Besides,  he  tried  to  steal  canned  fruit 
from  us,  and  they  took  about  two  dozen  cans  of 
it  last  night." 

"That  's  so.    Who  do  you  think  did  it?" 

"I  don't  know,  but — I  've  been  wondering — I 
say,  how  far  do  you  think  it  is  to  where  those 
Gipsies  are?" 

"About  two  miles,  I  should  say.  Now,  that  's 
it,  Chub  !     I  '11  wager  they  did  it !" 

"Well,  that  's  what  I  think,"  said  Chub.  "Now, 
look  here.  After  dinner  you  and  Dick  had  better 
go  back  to  the  store  with  Harry  and  be  there 
when  Mrs.  Peel  comes.  I  '11  give  you  a  check  to 
replace  the  stolen  money.  She  won't  lose  that, 
anyway." 

"Oh,  we  '11  all  contribute  to  that,"  said  Roy. 
"I  don't  know  that  we  're  bound  to  replace  it, 
though.     We  did  n't  steal  it." 

"No,  but  I  'd  feel  better  if  we  did.  You  fellows 
need  n't  help,  though ;  I  've  got  enough  to  pay  for 
it  all." 

"Nonsense,  we  '11  go  thirds  on  it.  But  what  are 
you  going  to  do?"' 

"Go  fishing,"  answered  Chub,  with  a  grin. 

"Fishing?" 

"Yes,  up  near  where  the  Gipsies  are  camped." 

"Pshaw,  you  can't  find  anything,  Chub!" 

"I   don't   suppose   I   can,"   replied   Chub,   mus- 


ingly, "but— well,  it  won't  do  any  harm  to  have  a 
look  around." 

"Let  me  go  with  you,"  said  Roy,  eagerly.  But 
Chub  shook  his  head. 

"No,  I  '11  go  alone.  I  want  to  look  around  the 
camp  a  bit,  and  they  won't  think  much  of  it  if  I 
stumble  in  there  alone." 

"Don't  think  they  '11  act  badly,  do  you?"  asked 
Roy,  uneasily. 

"No ;  why  should  they?  They  won't  know  what 
I  'm  up  to.  Maybe  they  won't  see  me.  We  'd 
better  not  let  Harry  know  anything  about  it, 
though,  because  she  still  thinks  she  may  have 
dreamed  that  chap  at  her  window.  If  she  knows 
it  really  was  a  man,  she  '11  be  scared  to  death  all 
the  rest  of  the  time  we  're  here." 

"I  don't  see  what  we  want  to  stay  here  for, 
anyhow,"  said  Roy,  disgustedly.  "The  fishing  's 
absolutely  no  good." 

"Well,  I  think  we  '11  move  on  to-morrow.  It 
would  have  saved  us  money  if  we  'd  gone  before. 
There  's  the  doctor  coming  back.  I  '11  tell  him 
about  it  now,  so  Harry  won't  know." 

"Too  bad,  too  bad  !"  said  the  doctor,  when  Chub 
had  told  his  story.  "But  I  would  n't  let  it  worry  me 
much.  As  for  the  money,  why,  we  can  fix  that 
up  easily  enough  among  ourselves.  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  'd  run  any  risks,  Chub,  by  poking  my  head 
into  that  Gipsy  camp.  They  're  an  evil-looking 
lot.  I  came  by  there  this  morning  again  after 
I  'd  caught  these."  He  looked  down  ruefully  at 
the  string  of  five  small  trout  which  he  carried. 

"I  don't  think  there  's  any  danger,  sir,"  an- 
swered Chub.  "Don't  worry ;  I  '11  be  back  long 
before  supper-time." 

But  Chub  was  mistaken  there. 

Chapter  XXII 

IN  THE  GIPSY  CAMP 

After  luncheon  Dr.  Emery  remained  in  charge  of 
the  boat,  Harry  and  Roy  and  Dick  returned  to  the 
store,  and  Chub  wandered  nonchalantly  away  with 
his  fishing-pole.  Harry  declared  that  he  was  as 
mean  as  he  could  be  to  desert  them  now,  just 
when  Mrs.  Peel  was  coming  back,  but  Chub  was 
quite  heartless  and  went  off  whistling.  At  the 
parting  of  the  roads  he  waved  them  good-by,  but 
Harry  refused  to  notice  him.  With  a  resentful 
toss  of  her  head  she  walked  straight  on,  her  little 
tip-tilted  nose  held  high  in  air. 

Chub  smiled  as  he  turned  and  took  up  his  jour- 
ney. It  was  the  hottest  sort  of  a  hot  day,  and  the 
road  wound  on  without  a  speck  of  shade  for  the 
better  part  of  a  mile.  He  crossed  the  railroad 
and  after  a  while  found  himself  at  the  summit  of 
a  hill,  with  the  river  valley  stretching  along  be- 
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neath  him  north  and  south  for  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  There  was  a  small  group  of  sumac 
bushes  beside  the  road  here,  and  he  threw  himself 
down  in  the  scanty  shade  it  afforded  and  rested 
for  a  few  minutes.  Then  he  climbed  a  stone  wall, 
crossed  an  upland  meadow,  and  so  came  to  a 
stream.  It  was  rather  a  good-sized  affair  and 
very  noisy,  for  it  was  hurrying  downhill  over  a 
bed  of  boulders.  Pools  were  few  and  far  between 
here,  but  he  followed  the  stream  up  as  it  wound 
around  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  eventually  found 
a  place  where  a  big  lichen-covered  rock  backed 
the  water  up  into  a  shallow  basin.  The  place 
did  n't  look  as  though  it  held  many  trout,  but  he 
selected  a  fly  and  made  his  cast.  At  the  end  of 
ten  minutes  or  so  he  had  landed  a  miserable  little 
fish,  not  much  more  than  a  fingerling,  which  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  he  would  have  dis- 
dained to  keep. .  But  it  was  already  approaching 
mid-afternoon,  and  he  could  n't  afford  to  be  par- 
ticular. Two  more  youngsters  were  added  to 
his  string  during  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
then  Chub  decided  that  he  had  enough  for  his 
purpose,  for  he  only  wanted  to  convince  the 
Gipsies  that  he  was  a  bona-fide  trout-fisher  and 
not  an  emissary  of  the  sheriff's  office.  Stringing 
his  catch  on  a  willow  twig,  he  disjointed  his  rod 
and  slipped  it  back  into  its  case,  dropped  his  fly- 
book  into  his  pocket,  and  took  up  his  journey 
again. 

He  kept  on  around  the  side  of  the  hill  and 
presently  was  back  on  the  road,  which  had  begun 
to  dip  into  a  narrow  valley  which  divided  it  from 
the  higher  range  of  hills  to  the  westward.  He 
proceeded  slowly  and  cautiously  now,  for  he 
did  n't  know  how  near  the  Gipsy  encampment 
might  be,  and  he  wanted  to  look  it  over  before  he 
decided  on  a  course  of  action.  He  met  no  one  on 
the  road  save  a  farmer  jogging  along  half  asleep 
on  top  of  a  load  of  hay.  Presently  a  speck  of 
grayish  white  caught  his  eye.  Surmising  it  to  be 
one  of  the  Gipsy  tents,  he  left  the  road  and 
plunged  into  the  woods  to  the  right.  It  was  very 
still  and  warm.  Once  he  thought  he  heard  voices 
in  the  direction  of  the  tent,  and  presently,  as  he 
went  softly  through  the  trees  and  undergrowth, 
the  gurgling  of  a  stream  reached  him.  He  kept 
on  until  he  had  found  it,  and  then  followed  along 
the  bank,  feeling  pretty  certain  that  it  would  lead 
him  to  the  encampment.  Nor  was  he  mistaken, 
for  fifty  yards  farther  on  the  tents  came  into 
view  between  the  trees.  He  dropped  to  his  hands 
and  knees  and  worked  cautiously  forward  until 
the  undergrowth  stopped.  There,  lying  behind  a 
bush,  he  reconnoitered. 

The  spot  which  the  Gipsies  had  selected  for 
their  camp  was  an  ideal  one. 


There  were  two  big,  gaily  painted  vans  and 
five  tents,  the  latter  scattered  about  apparently  at 
haphazard.  One  tent,  a  circular  one  and  the 
largest  of  the  lot,  was  set  in  the  center  of  the 
grove,  and  this  Chub  guessed  to  be  the  queen's 
apartment.  Here  and  there  clothes  hung  drying 
or  airing  from  the  branches,  some  bales  of  hay 
were  piled  beside  one  of  the  wagons,  there  was  a 
pungent  odor  of  smoke  from  a  smoldering  fire. 
Chub  counted  eight  horses  tethered  about  where 
they  could  crop  the  grass.  Outside  one  of  the 
tents  hung  a  string  of  baskets,  and  in  the  air, 
mingling  with  the  odor  of  the  wood-smoke,  was 
a  faint  perfume  of  sweet-grass.  Each  tent  ap- 
peared to  have  its  own  fireplace  and  commissary. 
Kettles  and  pans  littered  the  ground  about  the 
piles  of  ashes,  and  here  and  there  dried  branches 
were  heaped  for  fuel.  It  was  all  rather  interest- 
ing, and  for  a  moment  Chub  quite  forgot  his 
errand. 

There  were  three  men,  perhaps  twice  as  many 
women,  and  several  children,  the  children  rang- 
ing in  age  all  the  way  from  that  of  the  baby, 
who  kicked  and  crowed  in  his  mother's  arms,  to 
that  of  the  lad  of  apparently  twelve,  who  was 
lazily  breaking  up  fire-wood  with  an  ax  at  the 
far  side  of  the  camp.  The  men  were  frankly  idle, 
sitting  with  pipes  in  mouth  outside  one  of  the 
tents.  The  women,  all  save  the  one  with  the 
baby,  were  busy.  One  was  mixing  something  for 
supper  in  a  flat  tin  pan,  others  were  weaving  bas- 
kets, and  another  was  sewing.  Chub  had  always 
imagined  Gipsies  to  be  rather  picturesque  folks, 
with  earrings  and  brightly  hued  costumes.  But 
there  was  little  of  the  picturesque  about  these. 
Chub,  looking  them  over,  decided  that  they  cer- 
tainly were  an  evil-looking  lot,  and  he  wondered 
what  their  course  would  be  if  they  suddenly  dis- 
covered him  lying  here  behind  the  bush.  They 
looked  as  though  they  would  hesitate  at  nothing. 
And  just  when  he  had  reached  that  decision,  one 
of  the  men  broke  into  laughter,  the  others  joined 
him,  and  the  women  smiled  in  sympathy,  the 
swarthy  faces  falling  into  soft  lines  and  the  dark 
eyes  glinting  merrily.  Perhaps,  Chub  reflected, 
they  were  human,  after  all.  This,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  found  himself,  was  an 
encouraging  thought. 

He  had  come  there  with  the  idea  that  possibly 
he  might  catch  sight  of  something  which  would 
prove  that  the  burglary  had  been  performed  by 
one  of  their  number.  He  had  scarcely  expected 
to  find  them  seated  in  a  circle  dividing  the  spoils, 
but  it  had  not  seemed  impossible  that  he  might 
discover  a  telltale  can  of  peaches  or  a  side  of 
bacon.  But  now,  search  as  he  did,  not  one  speck 
of  incriminating  evidence  could  he  see.   The  only 
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course  remaining,  then,  was  to  retrace  his  steps 
through  the  woods  and  approach  the  camp  openly 
by  the  road.  Perhaps,  if  he  made  believe  that  he 
had  lost  his  way  and  asked  them  to  set  him  right, 
he  might  get  an  opportunity  to  look  around  the 
camp  and  possibly  see  inside  one  or  two  of  the 
tents.  He  might  even  buy  a  basket  or  two.  But, 
on  the  point  of  creeping  away,  a  new  plan  oc- 
curred to  him,  a  plan  which  engaged  his  ardor 
because  of  its  sheer  recklessness. 

The  nearest  tent  was  about  thirty  feet  from 
where  he  lay,  its  back  toward  him.  No  sounds 
came  from  it,  but  he  could  n't  be  sure  that  it  was 
unoccupied,  for  all  that.  And  yet,  somehow,  he 
believed  that  it  was.  It  seemed  fair  to  assume 
that  the  three  men  in  sight  were  the  only  ones 
left  in  camp ;  that  the  others  were  away,  ped- 
dling, dickering  for  horses,  fishing.  Surely  no 
one  would  remain  in  a  stuffy  tent  a  hot  day  like 
this,  he  thought.  By  creeping  a  few  yards  to  the 
left  he  would  have  the  tent  between  him  and  the 
Gipsies,  unless  some  of  the  children,  who  were 
fairly  quiet  under  the  effects  of  the  heat,  should 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  roam  his  way.  But 
that  was  a  risk  he  could  afford  to  take,  he  de- 
cided. Once  at  the  back  of  the  tent,  he  could 
easily  raise  the  canvas  and  look  in.  It  might  be 
that  he  would  discover  nothing  for  his  pains, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  might  find  a  good  deal. 

Leaving  his  rod  and  the  fish  under  the  bush 
and  mentally  locating  it  so  that  he  could  recover 
them  later  on,  he  crept  back  and  made  a  detour 
of  a  dozen  yards  toward  the  road.  When  he 
again  reached  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  the  tent 
was  in  front  of  him  and  the  Gipsies  out  of  sight. 
Pausing  a  moment  to  rest,  for  creeping  on  hands 
and  knees  is  breath-taking  work,  he  slid  stealthily 
from  cover  and  crept  toward  the  tent.  He  did  n't 
pause  to  listen,  for  the  sooner  he  was  behind  the 
tent  the  sooner  he  would  be  well  hidden.  But 
when  he  crouched  against  the  soiled  canvas  he 
paused  and  harkened  intently,  his  heart  pound- 
ing against  his  ribs  like  a  hammer.  Only  the 
murmuring  of  voices  reached  him,  however,  and 
he  breathed  easier. 

Putting  his  head  down,  he  tried  to  peer  into 
the  tent  under  the  edge  of  the  canvas,  but  he 
found  that  to  do  that  it  would  be  first  necessary 
to  loosen  the  guy-ropes  at  the  back.  Reaching 
out,  he  did  this  cautiously,  and  then  found  that 
he  could  lift  the  canvas  quite  easily.  Peering  un- 
der it,  his  heart  gave  a  throb  of  triumph,  for 
there,  not  a  foot  from  his  nose,  were  a  dozen  or 
more  of  the  stolen  cans ! 

They  were  piled  on  the  ground  at  the  back  of 
the  tent,  the  corner  of  a  yellow  horse-blanket 
half    covering    them.      Chub    squirmed   until    his 


head  and  shoulders  were  inside  the  tent,  and 
reached  forward.  Beyond  the  cans  were  two  of 
the  strips  of  bacon,  wedged  in  between  them  and 
a  bale  of  hay.  Not  a  sound  came  from  the  tent. 
Noiselessly  Chub  drew  the  rest  of  his  body  inside 
and  peered  around  the  corner  of  the  bale.  The 
tent  was  empty.  Three  beds  composed  of  narrow 
straw-filled  ticks  were  in  sight,  a  small  old-fash- 
ioned trunk,  cooking-utensils,  some  clothes  swing- 
ing from  the  ridge-pole,  a  couple  of  empty  boxes 
on  top  of  one  of  which  lay  a  pack  of  dirty  play- 
ing-cards and  a  pile  of  harness.  Chub  smiled  his 
satisfaction  and  then  pondered  his  next  step.  If 
the  stolen  groceries  were  here  it  was  plausible  to 
suppose  that  the  money  was  here,  too.  Of  course 
it  might  be  in  the  thief's  pocket,  but  Chub  did  n't 
believe  that  Gipsies  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
much  money  around  with  them.  If  only  he  knew 
where  to  look ! 

The  flap  of  the  tent  was  open,  and  through  the 
opening  he  could  see  the  woman  with  the  baby, 
and  two  of  the  children  rolling  about  on  the  grass. 
If,  he  thought,  he  could  only  close  the  flap !  Then 
he  saw  a  way  of  accomplishing  that  result.  By 
keeping  close  to  the  side  of  the  tent  on  the  right 
he  would  be  out  of  sight  of  the  Gipsies  and 
could  creep  around  and  loosen  the  flap.  So  Le 
dodged  back  behind  the  bale  of  hay  to  the  farther 
wall  of  the  tent,  and  crept  along  it  until  he  could 
reach  the  flap.  It  fell  into  place,  cutting  off  the 
shaft  of  hot  sunlight  that  had  flooded  the  front  of 
the  tent.  As  it  fell,  he  dropped  to  the  ground  and 
peeked  out  under  the  bottom  to  see  if  it  had  been 
noticed.  But,  save  that  one  of  the  men  had  got 
to  his  feet  and  was  standing  yawning  and  stretch- 
ing, the  inhabitants  of  the  camp  were  much  as  he 
had  seen  them  last.  He  waited  and  watched  until 
the  yawning  man  had  stretched  himself  out 
in  the  shade  and  pillowed  his  face  in  his  arms. 
Then  he  began  his  search.  As  rapidly  and 
as  quietly  as  he  could  he  began  at  one  cor- 
ner of  the  tent  and  worked  around  to  it  again, 
lifting  blankets,  boxes,  beds,  cooking-utensils, 
and  whatever  else  he  found.  He  searched  the 
ticking  of  the  mattresses  for  slits  through  which 
the  money  might  have  been  thrust,  and  he  tipped 
the  bale  of  hay  up  and  looked  under  it.  But  when 
he  had  completed  the  circuit  of  the  tent  he  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  defeat,  for  not  a  penny  of 
money  had  he  found.  It  was  hot  and  stifling 
since  he  had  closed  the  flap,  and  the  perspiration 
was  pouring  from  his  face,  when  he  finally  paused 
nonplussed  and  sought  about  in  vain  for  some 
hiding-place  he  had  overlooked.  At  that  moment 
footsteps  sounded  close  beside  the  tent,  shadows 
passed  across  the  sloping  canvas,  and  Chub's 
heart  jumped  into  his  mouth.     With  a  bound  he 
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reached  the  bale  of  hay  and  tumbled  himself  be- 
hind it  just  as  the  flap  was  lifted  and  two  men 
entered  the  tent. 

Chapter  XXIII 

AN    OLD   ACQUAINTANCE    APPEARS 

When  Roy  and  Dick  and  Harry  reached  the 
store  they   found,  to  their   satisfaction,  that  tbe 


"  WITH  A  BOUND  CHUB  REACHED  THE  BALE  OF  HAY. 

village  inhabitants  had  gazed  their  fill  and  gone. 
Roy  and  Dick  amused  themselves  for  a  while  in 
discovering  clues  and  evolving  theories,  but  that 
amusement  finally  palled,  and  they  joined  Harry 
Vol.  XXXVI. -127 


at  the  front  of  the  store  and  awaited  the  advent 
of  Mrs.  Peel.  With  the  doors  open  front  and 
back  it  was  fairly  cool,  although  outside  the  sun 
was  baking  hot.  Two  hours  wore  themselves 
away  to  the  slow  ticking  of  the  old  clock,  and 
Dick  became  restless. 

"Jehu!"    he    exclaimed,    "I    wish    the    old    lady 
would  come  if  she  's  coming!" 

"So  do  I,"  said  Roy,  heartily.  And  at  that  mo- 
ment a  two-seated  carriage 
turned  the  corner  and  drew 
up  in  front  of  the  store.  On 
the  back  seat  were  Mrs.  Peel 
and  a  tall  man  who,  in  spite 
of  the  heat,  wore  a  long  black 
frock-coat  buttoned  tightly 
about  his  lank  form. 

"That  's  Mrs.  Peel !"  whis- 
pered Roy.    "Come  on !" 

Mrs.  Peel  climbed  nimbly 
out  of  the  carriage  and  en- 
tered the  store,  while  her 
companion  remained  to  hag- 
gle with  the  driver  over  the 
amount  to  be  paid  for  the 
drive  from  the  station.  Roy 
and  Dick  entered  close  be- 
hind Mrs.  Peel. 

"How  do  you  do?"  asked 
Harry,  in  a  small  voice. 

"Why,  bless  me,  my  dear," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Peel,  "I 
did  n't  think  to  find  you 
here  \"  She  looked  about  the 
store.     "Where  's  Jennie?" 

"She  did  n't  come,"  an- 
swered Harry,  gaining  cour- 
age, "and  so  we  've  been 
keeping  store  for  you.  And 
we  sold  over  twelve  dollars' 
worth  of  things  —  " 

"I  want  to  know !"  said 
Mrs.  Peel,  beamingly. 

"Yes'm,  but  last  night  some 
one  broke  into  the  store  and 
stole  the  money  and  a  lot  of 
things !" 

The  little  woman  paled  and 
glanced  apprehensively  about 
her. 

"Burglars  !"  she  whispered. 
"But  who — " 

"I  guess  we  don't  have  to 
look  very  far  for  'em,"  said  a  voice  at  the  door- 
way. Roy  and  Dick  started  and  looked  up.  It 
was  the  man  in  the  black  frock-coat. 

"Thunder!"  muttered  Roy.   "It  's  Jim  Ewing I" 
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"This  is  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Ewing," 
faltered  Mrs.  Peel.  "This  young  lady  is  the  one 
I  was  telling  you  about,  James,  and  these  gentle- 
men—they are  friends  of  yours,  my  dear?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Harry,  "we  're  all  together 
with  my  father  and  Chub— you  saw  him  the  other 
day — on  a  house-boat." 

Roy  and  Dick  were  gazing  fascinatedly  at  the 
farmer,  and  Mr.  Ewing  was  staring  malevolently 
back  at  them. 

"James,  there  's  been  thieves  here,"  said  Mrs. 
Peel,  "and  they  stole — how  much  did  they  take, 
Miss?" 

"They  took  all  the  money  in  the  drawer,"  said 
Harry,  "and  we  reckoned  up  that  they  'd  taken 
about  nine  dollars'  worth  of  bacon  and  canned 
goods.     They  broke  in  the  back  door — " 

"Up  to  your  old  tricks  again,  are  ye  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Ewing,  harshly.  "Ain't  content  with  robbing 
farms,  eh  ?  Have  to  take  the  bread  out  of  the 
mouths  of  the  widows  and  orphans,  too,  do  ye?" 

"Why,  James!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Peel,  bewil- 
deredly.  "You  don't  understand !  These  are  n't 
the  thieves!     These  gentlemen   are — " 

"Don't  need  to  tell  me  anything  about  'em," 
grunted  the  farmer.  "We  've  met  before,  ain't 
we?" 

"We  have,"  replied  Roy,  dryly. 

"Did  n't  think  you  'd  dare  deny  it,"  was  the 
triumphant  response.  "Well,  I  guess  we  've  met 
once  too  frequent  for  your  good,  you  young 
rascals!   I  guess—" 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean,  James  ?"  cried  Mrs. 
Peel,  nervously. 

"Mean  ?  Mean  that  these  folks  is  a  parcel  of 
thieves,  that  's  what  I  mean,  Amanda !  Travel 
around  country,  they  do,  in  some  sort  of  a 
floatin'  robbers'  den.  They  broke  into  my  house 
early  in  the  spring  and  stole  more  'n  thirty  dol- 
lars worth  of  silverware.  And  then  here  awhile 
ago,  when  Millie  was  up  visiting  you,  they  come 
around  again,  and  I  found  'em  at  their  tricks  and 
pretty  nigh  got  'em.  But  this  time  I  '11  wager 
they  '11  get  what  they  deserve.  You'  go  out, 
Amanda,  and  send  some  one  for  the  constable." 

But  Mrs.  Peel  was  beyond  running  errands. 
She  subsided  into  a  chair  and  fanned  herself 
with  her  bonnet,  looking  dazed  and  frightened. 

"You  said  they  was  friends  of  yours,"  she 
whispered  weakly  to  Harry. 

"They  are,"  replied  Harry,  stoutly  and  indig- 
nantly, "and  this  gentleman  is  quite  mistaken. 
The  store  was  robbed  last  night,  while  we  were 
all  asleep  on  the  boat  or  in  the  tent." 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  chuckled  the  farmer. 
"You  did  n't  know  anything  about  it,  young  lady ; 
I"  don't  say  you   did.     But  I   guess  these   fellers 


here  can  pretty  nigh  put  their  hands  on  the  things 
if  they  want  to.  Where  's  the  other  chap?"  he 
demanded  of  Roy. 

"He  's— he  's  fishing,"   answered  Roy. 

"Fishin",  eh?  Carried  a  bag  along  with  him, 
did  n't  he?  To  bring  the  fish  home  in,  eh?  Yes, 
he  's  fishin',  I  '11  be  bound — fishin',  in  hen-coops, 
likely !  Got  a  room  where  we  can  lock  'em  in, 
Amanda,   till   the   constable   comes?" 

"Why,  James,  I  — I  — don't  know  what  to  think! 
I  'm  sure  these  young  gentlemen  would  n't  do 
such  a  thing!  And— and  even  if  there  is  a  few 
things  missing,"  she  continued,  nervously,  "I  —  I 
would  n't  want  to  make  any  trouble,  James." 

"You  don't  need  to,"  he  replied,  grimly.  "I  '11 
make  the  trouble.  Now  you  get  up  and  march 
into  the  house,  right  through  that  side  door 
there."     This  to  Roy  and  Dick. 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Ewing,"  said  Roy,  calmly, 
"you  've  made  a  fool  of  yourself  once  before, 
and  it  's  time  to  quit.  We  were  n't  robbing  your 
house  that  other  time,  and  we  don't  know  any 
more  about  this  affair  than  we  've  told  you. 
And  if  you  think  we  're  going  to  let  you  lock  us 
up  in  a  stuffy  old  room  just  so  you  can  make  a 
goose  of  yourself,  you  're  mightily  mistaken. 
Come  on,  Harry,  and  leave  this  crazy  man  to 
himself." 

"No,  you  don't!"  cried  the  farmer.  "You 
stay  where  you  are !  I  'm  going  to  have  the 
law  on  you,  I  say  !  Don't  you  defy  the  law  now  ! 
Don't  you  do  it !  If  you  do,  it  '11  go  hard  with 
you,    I    tell    you    that!      I    've   warned   ye!" 

"James,"  gasped  Mrs.  Peel,  "don't  be  violent! 
Just — just  let  's  hear  what  they  have  to  say. 
You  tell  me,  my  dear,  all  about  it." 

"Then  he  must  n't  call  Roy  and  Dick  thieves," 
answered  Harry,  angrily.  "He  's  a  horrid  old 
man,  whoever  he  is." 

"Tell  Mrs.  Peel  all  about  it,  Harry,"  said  Roy, 
in  a  bored  tone.  "See  if  you  cad  make  her 
understand." 

"Well,"  said  Harry,  pausing  a  moment  to  col- 
lect her  thoughts,  "it  was  like  this."  And  she 
told  the  story  of  the  burglary  from  the  time  of 
Mrs.  Peel's  departure  to  the  station  to  her  return. 
Mr.  Ewing  sniffed  and  snorted  at  intervals,  and 
Dick  looked  several  times  as  though  he  was  hav- 
ing hard  work  to  refrain  from  pitching  into  him, 
but  Mrs.  Peel  listened  attentively  to  every  word, 
and  when  the  narrative  was  finished  turned  in 
triumph  to  her  brother-in-law. 

"There,  James,"  she  said.  "I  told  you  you 
were  mistaken.  And  these  young  gentlemen  have 
put  the  money  back  in  the  drawer— which  I  'm 
sure  they  are  n't  beholden  to  do  — and  it  's  there 
now.     Don't  say  anything  more  about  it,  James." 
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"A  check!"   scoffed  the   farmer.     "I   reckon   I  "Oh,  bother  your  silverware!"  exploded  Dick, 

would  n't  count  too  much  on  any  piece  of  paper  "I  don't  believe  you  ever  owned  any !     Anyhow, 

they  give  you."    But  it  was  to  be  seen,  neverthe-  we  never  set  eyes  on  it,  and  I  'm  sick  of  hearing 

less,   that   Mr.    Ewing  was   somewhat   shaken   in  about  it.     Come  on,  Roy,  let  's  mosey  along." 


YOU     LL    STAY    WHERE    YOU    ARE    A    BIT    LONGER,      THE    FARMER    SNARLED. 


mind,  for  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  for 
any  one  to  have  disbelieved  Harry's  story. 

"Oh,  if  that  's  all  that  's  troubling  you,"  said 
Roy,  "we  '11  give  you  the  cash  instead." 

"And  how  about  the  other  things  you  stole?" 

"We  did  n't  steal  them.  And  I  guess  you  '11 
have  to  look  for  them  yourself,"  said  Roy, 
wearily. 

"And  how  about  all  that  silverware  o'  mine?" 


But  the  farmer  strode  to  the  door,  closed  it, 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  dropped  the  key 
into  his  pocket. 

"You  '11  stay  where  you  are  a  bit  longer,"  he 
snarled.  "I  ain't  decided  yet  what  to  do  with 
you."  Then,  before  either  Roy  or  Dick  remem- 
bered the  back  door,  he  had  headed  them  off  in 
that  direction  as  well,  and,  with  both  keys  in  his 
pocket,  was  master  of  the  situation. 


( To  be  concluded. ) 


LOOKING    WESTWARD    FROM    THE    RAWHIDE    MOUNTAINS. 

A  YOUNG  HUNTER  OF  TO-DAY 

(A  True  Story) 

BY  ROBERT  F.  GILDER 


When  John  Wesley  Wolfe  was  scarcely  ten 
years  of  age  he  was  a  good  shot  with  his  father's 
Winchester,  although  it  was  too  big  for  him  to 
put  up  to  his  shoulder  in  the  proper  manner.  He 
learned  to  shoot  after  a  fashion  of  his  own,  and 
could  knock  the  head  from  a  deadly  rattlesnake 
at  fifteen  to  twenty  paces,  five  times  out  of  six, 
and  he  easily  acquired  skill  in  "roping"  and  "cow 
punching." 

He  had  grown  up  on  the  eastern  Wyoming 
plains  in  sight  of  the  picturesque  Rawhide 
Mountains.  He  had  no  brothers  nor  sisters  nor 
neighborhood  children  with  whom  to  play,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  at  a  very  early  age  he 
accompanied  his  father  on  some  of  his  trips  over 
the  range. 

Although  rattlesnakes  and  coyotes,  gray 
wolves  and  wildcats  are  pretty  good  game  for  a 
boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  this  one  had 
never  been  allowed  to  accompany  the  hunters  of 
the  ranch  on  their  quest  for  the  annual  supply  of 
winter  meat  into  the  haunts  of  big  black-tailed 
deer.  However,  when  John  had  reached  the  age 
of  thirteen  years  the  opportunity  came. 

The  storms  of  an  unusually  early  winter  had 
sent  the  range  cattle  belonging  to  his  father  fifty 
miles  southeast  of  the  ranch,  drifting  along  in 
front  of  the  cutting  northwest  wind,  and  this  be- 
fore the  winter's  supply  of  beef  had  been  safely 
housed  in  the  log  ice-house.  When  this  predica- 
ment faced  the  family,  some  of  the  cowboy  hunt- 
ers decided  to  inaugurate  a  hunt  and  obtain  the 


full  quota  of  the  usual  supply  from  the  foothills, 
where  a  large  herd  of  black-tailed  deer  had  been 
seen  a  few  days  before.  This  was  agreed  to,  and 
John  was  allowed  by  his  parents  to  accompany 
the  hunters. 

It  is  pretty  well  established  that  the  boy  did  n't 
sleep  much  the  night  before  the  hunt.  Before 
daybreak  the  hunters  were  in  the  saddle,  the  boy 
being  the  first  one  to  get  ready.  His  rifle  was 
slung  in  a  holster  at  his  pony's  side  and  his  belt 
loaded  with  shells  was  buckled  about  his  waist. 
Day  had  not  broken  when  they  left  the  ranch,  and 
they  had  been  out  but  a  few  hours  when  a  fear- 
ful blizzard  set  in.  During  the  storm  the  hunters 
were  separated  and  the  boy  soon  found  that  he 
was  entirely  alone.  He  was  not  troubled  on  that 
account,  however,  and  he  resolved  to  go  to  a 
place  where  he  had  often  seen  deer  grazing. 
The  snow  had  drifted  badly  all  day,  and  his  par- 
ents on  the  ranch  were  not  a  little  uneasy  lest,  in 
the  fearful  storm,  John  might  become  separated 
from  the  others  and  lose  himself  in  the  great 
plains  where  every  hill  looks  just  like  its  neigh- 
bor and  where  trails  are  unknown. 

The  sun  finally  burst  through  the  clouds,  but 
the  boy  did  not  return.  Of  the  four  cowboys  who 
had  started  out,  all  returned  by  twilight  and  re- 
ported they  had  not  seen  the  lad  for  hours.  Al- 
though cold  and  benumbed  by  their  battle  with 
the  storm  the  hunters  did  not  remove  their  sad- 
dles, intending  to  start  out  to  look  for  John.  Fi- 
nally, just  as   a  searching-party  was   starting,  a 
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telephone  message  from  a  neighboring  ranch  an- 
nounced that  the  boy  had  just  passed  there  on 
foot  leading  his  pony  upon  which  were  roped  the 
carcasses  of  two  deer. 

There  was  joy  at  Nine-Bar  when  the  message 
was  made  known,  and  when  the  lad  came  into 
view  it  was  let  loose  in  such  a  welcome  as  anx- 
ious parents  and  cowboys  only  know  how  to  give. 
Sure  enough,  there  were  two  deer  roped  to  the 
saddle  of  the  little  fellow's  pony,  and  then  all 
crowded  around  as  he  related  the  story  of  the 
day's  adventures. 

John  said  he  had  gone  to  a  canon,  after  he 
realized  that  he  was  alone,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  ranch,  reaching  there  after  the  storm 
broke,  where  he  remained  under  a  protecting 
ledge  of  rocks  awaiting  clearer  skies.  He  had 
found  and  followed  deer-tracks  in  the  snow  and 
had  finally  come  upon  a  herd  of  a  score  of  fully 
grown  black-tailed  deer.  He  had  succeeded  in  get- 
ting within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  herd 
without  being  seen.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  fire 
the  leader  of  the  herd  saw  him  and  the  deer  were 
off  with  the  wind.  As  quickly  as  possible  he 
aimed  and  fired  and  succeeded  in  securing  two. 

The  boy  said  he  found  that  the  deer  were  too 
heavy  for  him  to  lift  to  the  pony's  back  and  he 
was  at  a  loss  for  a  moment  as  to  what  he  should 
do.  If  he  left  them  and  went  to  the  ranch  for 
help  it  would  give  the  big  gray  wolves  a  feast. 
Finally  he  said  he  thought  of  a  hunter's  trick. 
He  took  his  rope  from  the  horn  of  his  saddle  and 
fastening  one  end  to  the  saddle  horn  he  fas- 
tened the  other  to  one  of  the  deer  and  dragged  it 
over  the  snow  to  a  pine-tree  near  by.  He  then 
threw  one  end  of  the  rope  over  a  limb  and  started 
the  pony  so  that  the  rope  wound  about  the  tree 


and  the  deer  was  lifted  higher  than  the  back  of 
the  horse.  He  then  lowered  it  to  the  pony's  back 
and  fastened  it  securely.  The  same  method  was 
followed  with  the  second  animal. 

When,  after  two  hours'  hard  work,  the  two 
deer  were  securely  fastened  with  his  lariat,  there 
was  no  place  on  the  horse  for  him,  and  there  was 
no  alternative  but  for  him  to  walk  to  the  ranch 
and  lead  his  horse.  The  distance  to  the  ranch 
was  ten  miles  and  most  of  the  trail  was  obliter- 
ated by  snow,  but  John  was  the  son  of  a  plains- 
man, born  on  the  great  central  plains,  and  reared 
under  just  such  conditions  as  now  confronted 
him. 

So,  leading  his  pony,  he  began  the  long  march 
home.  A  score  of  times  he  was  neck  deep  in 
snowdrifts,  through  which  he  managed  to  floun- 
der, finally  reaching  home  and  receiving  a  royal 
welcome. 

The  hardship  of  a  ten-mile  tramp  under  the 
conditions  which  the  lad  was  obliged  to  encoun- 
ter, with  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  hover- 
ing about  the  zero  mark,  would  have  caused 
grown  men  to  hesitate  before  they  made  the  at- 
tempt. But  John  Wesley  Wolfe  made  nothing 
of  his  trip,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  the  author 
could  get  him  to  relate  it. 

The  summer  of  1907  found  John  Wesley  Wolfe 
a  member  of  the  Harlan  I.  Smith  archaeological 
reconnoitering  party  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Rawhide  Mountains.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  well-known 
scientist  connected  with  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York  City.  In  the 
course  of  this  trip  the  boy,  then  fourteen  years 
of  age,  made  some  important  discoveries,  and  his 
name  figures  in  the  official  report  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 


THE  YOUNG  HUNTER,  WITH  THE  TWO  DEER  ON  HIS  PONY  S  BACK. 


"  SUPERBA  "   TAKING   HER   FIRST   BIRD    LESSON. 

PUSSY'S  BIRD  LESSONS 


As  we  all  know,  cats  seem  to  be  the  natural 
enemies  of  birds,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight 
in  the  country,  or  even  in  a  city  park,  to  see  a 


GETTING    ACQUAINTED    WITH    THE    GOLDFISH. 


cat  prowling  after  a  bird  in  the  bushes  or  upon 
the  lawn — with  all  the  cunning  and  stealth  of  that 
big  cat,  the  tiger,  when  he  stalks  his  prey.  But, 
contrary  to  what  is  generally  supposed,  a  pet 
kitten  can  be  accustomed  to  live  in  peace,  if  not 
in  friendship,  with  the  little  pet  songsters  of  the 
household,  just  as  she  can  be  taught  to  jump  over 
the  hands  by  practice  and  patience.  She  learns 
in  time  to  regard  the  cage  in  the  sitting-room 
window  as  a  part  of  her  home,  and  its  inhabitant 
as  a  beloved  member  of  the  family  circle,  and  not 
related  to  the  saucy  sparrows  on  the  telephone 
wire. 

It  might  not  be  impossible  with  care  and 
patience  to  teach  an  older  cat  to  look  the  other 
way  as  she  passes  the  bird-cage,  but  naturally  the 
younger  the  kitten  the  better.  Tiny  kits  are  more 
teachable  in  this  respect  and  can  be  sooner 
trusted. 

Miss  Laura  Hopkins,  a  New  York  lady  who 
has  a  large  and  lovely  family  of  snow-white  cats, 
some  of  which  are  shown  in  the  photographs, 
begins,  when  the  kits  are  about  a  month  old, 
to  place  them  near  the  bird  on  the  floor  or  table 
for  a  few  minutes  each  day.  Of  course  the  little, 
fluffy  snowball  is  carefully  watched  during  that 
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time.  If  she  becomes  too  much 
interested  in  the  twittering 
canary  and  seems  disposed  to 
slide  a  paw  through  the  bars, 
she  is  drawn  back  and  talked 
to  in  a  deep,  gruff  voice.  (This 
"scolding"  is  better  than  any 
form  of  punishment  for  pets, 
especially  cats.  They  dislike 
it  very  much  and  soon  come  to 
know  that  it  stands  for  some- 
thing naughty  or  forbidden.) 
Each  day  the  cage  is  taken 
down  and  the  kit  placed  beside 
it,  until  all  interest  is  lost. 

The  upper  picture  on  the 
opposite  page  shows  a  snow- 
white  kit  named  "Superba" 
taking  her  first  bird  lesson. 
Her  sister,  "Lady  Fryer,"  is 
learning  at  the  same  time  that 
the  goldfish  in  the  aquarium 
must  not  be  touched.  She  is 
allowed,  you  see,  to  watch  the 
graceful  gold  things  swimming 
there  but  not  to  go  fishing. 


THE    GOLDFISH    ARE    PERFECTLY    SAFE. 


N    A   SILVER    PRIZE    CUP. 


In  teaching  your  pet  to  live  in  peace  with  the 
feathered  songsters,  use  the  same  degree  of 
patience  that  you  would  in  teaching  her  other 
tricks  or  good  habits.  Don't  lose  heart  if  the 
idea  is  not  grasped  immediately.  It  is  the  little 
creature's  instinct  to  prey  upon  birds,  but  by 
developing  her  intelligence  you  can  overcome  this 
tendency.  It  is  a  matter  of  time  and  "getting 
accustomed"  on  her  part. 

Never  leave  bird  and  cat  alone  together  until 
they  have  grown  indifferent  to  each  other.  It  is 
always  a  dangerous  experiment  until  this  stage 
has  been  reached.  The  bird's  feelings,  too,  must 
be  considered,  and  the  lessons  given  in  a  way  that 
will  not  frighten  him.  The  bird  that  is  accus- 
tomed to  cats  soon  ceases  to  worry  about  their 
presence  in  the  room  and  soon  will  have  no  more 
fear  of  animals  than  it  has  for  a  chair  or  a  table. 

The  fourth  picture  represents  another  beauty 
with  the  French  name  "Desiree" — belonging  to  a 
lady  in  Brooklyn.  This  little  kitten  climbed  into 
a  beautiful  silver  prize  cup,  where  the  photog- 
rapher snapped  her.  The  cup  will  be  awarded  at 
the  Cat  Show  this  year  for  the  loveliest  white 
pussy  exhibited  there  as  a  new  candidate  for 
honors.  Desiree,  since  this  picture  was  taken, 
has  grown  even  prettier  than  she  looks  here. 
Would  n't  it  be  nice  if  she  should  carry  off  the 
cup  in  which  she  was  photographed? 

Mary  Dawson. 


"LEAVINGS" 

BY  GERTRUDE   CROWNFIELD 

When  the  ice-cream  is  emptied  out, 
And   has   been   helped   around, 

Our  mother  brings  the  freezer  out, 
And  sets  it  on  the  ground. 


She  gives  us  three  a  spoon  apiece, 
And  says :  "Now  scrape  away" ; 

Then  leaves  it  all  to  Jack  and  me 
And  little  sister  May. 
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HOMELY  HINTS  FOR  EVERY  DAY 

BY  REBECCA  HARDING  DAVIS 


I.      REMEMBRANCES 

There  are  probably  to-day  millions  of  worthy 
young  folk  in  this  country  who  are  beginning 
their  lives  with  the  honest  intention  to  "get  on" 
in  business  and  in  society,  to  do  the  best  they  can 
for  themselves  and  the  world.  They  are  earnest 
American  boys  and  girls  with  the  American  zeal 
for  progress,  and  the  honorable  principles  which 
make  progress  worth  while. 

But  is  this  all  that  is  necessary?  Is  "getting 
on"  to  be  the  only  object  in  their  training  for  this 
life,  and  the  life  to  come? 

A  devout  old  clergyman  of  New  England, 
in  old  age,  said  to  his  wife :  "Ah,  my  dear,  the 
times  in  our  life  that  I  like  best  to  remember  now 
are  the  days  when  we  went  camping  and  fishing 
together  in  the  woods.  We  learned  to  know  each 
other  in  those  dear  old  frolics." 

Whoever  we  may  be,  we  cannot  afford  to  leave 
such  frolics  out  of  our  lives.  An  idle  day  in  the 
woods  will  bring  us  no  money,  but,  it  may  be, 
will  leave  with  us  a  new  thought  of  happiness. 

There  are  things,  too,  which  should  belong  to 
us,  not  as  breadwinners,  but  as  human  beings, 
which  we  are  apt  to  neglect  in  fitting  up  our 
homes  and  designing  our  lives. 

One  of  the  most  important,  perhaps,  is  music. 
No  house  should  be  without  an  instrument  of 
some  kind,  if  it  be  only  a  cheap  accordion.  We 
never  may  become  skilled  performers ;  but  music 
is  the  natural  voice  of  a  human  soul,  and  it  does 
not  need  a  costly  grand  piano  or  Stradivarius  for 
its  expression.  The  girls  and  boys  of  a  family 
never  may  be  great  musicians,  but  they  should 
have  their  piano  or  violin.  However  tuneless,  it 
will  give  them  relief  from  ill  humor  and  wretch- 
edness, and  perhaps  sometimes,  as  it  did  to  Carlyle, 
"lead  them  to  the  edge  of  the  Infinite,  and  bid 
them  look  down  into  that." 

No  home,  too,  should  be  without  its  animal 
inmates— cats,  dogs,  or  birds.  The  life  of  every 
girl  and  boy  is  unconsciously  made  deeper  and 
broader  by  contact  with  these  mysterious  dumb 
brothers  of  ours.  Without  it  no  man  is  as  human 
and  tender  at  middle  age  as  he  would  have  been 
if  he  had  had  their  love  and  companionship  in  his 
childhood. 

Another  uplifting  factor  in  the  life  of  a  family, 
though  one  which  earns  not  a  penny,  is  the  habit 
of  keeping  anniversaries.  Crowd  as  many  into 
the  year  as  it  will  hold,  and  fill  them  with  signifi- 
cance and  joy.  Let  the  birthday  of  no  great  man 
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and  no  member  of  the  household  be  forgotten. 
Nothing  helps  more  to  lift  our  lives  to  higher 
levels  than  the  story  of  great  men  and  women.  A 
boy  or  girl  is  made  stronger  and  happier  for  life 
because  in  one  home  his  or  her  birth  is  celebrated 
every  year  as  a  gift  direct  from  God ;  and  the  old 
grandmother  finds  her  last  years  less  lonely  when 
loving  hearts  still  thank  God  that  long  ago  she 
was  born  into  the  world. 

11.   keeping  a  diary 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  faded  letter  written 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  by  a  little  girl  on  a 
Pennsylvania  farm,  the  day  after  Lafayette  had 
passed    through    the    neighboring    village: 

You  know  how  anxious  Aunt  Katharine  always  is  to 
get  up  shows  ?  Well,  she  worked  for  weeks  to  drill  us  so 
that  we  should  welcome  the  great  hero  properly.  There 
were  as  many  girls  as  there  are  States,— all  dressed  in 
white  with  colored  ribbons.  I  was  Pennsylvania,  and  I 
wore  drab  streamers  for  the  Quakers,  and  blue,  white,  and 
red  because  she  said  our  State  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
Republic.  Monsieur  Lafayette  is  a  lean,  red-headed  man, 
very  much  freckled.  He  looked  as  if  he  wanted  to  laugh 
all  the  time  at  some  joke  he  knew.  But  he  did  not  tell  it 
to  us.  We  gave  him  succotash  and  deer  meat  for  dinner. 
I  'm  sure  he  could  n't  get  that  in  Paris! 

And  here  is  an  extract  from  a  diary  kept  by 
another  little  girl,  living  in  a  Northern  border 
town  during  the  Civil  War : 

There  has  been  a  battle  among  the  hills.  We  could 
hear  the  cannon  all  night.  For  breakfast  to-day  we  had 
coffee  made  of  toasted  parsnips.  It  was  not  nearly  so  bad 
as  the  roast  rye  was.     Will  we  ever  see  real  coffee  again? 

These  actual  little  glimpses  into  our  past  his- 
tory have  a  vivid  truth  in  them  which  is  more 
lasting  than  any  imaginary  picture  of  that  past 
which  we  can  make  for  ourselves. 

Every  girl  or  boy  over  twelve,  who  reads  St. 
Nicholas,  should  begin  a  private  diary  now,  and 
keep  it  until  he  or  she  is  grown.  Not  a  diary 
such  as  is  the  torture  of  many  a  boy  or  girl,  to  be 
filled  up  every  day,  no  matter  how  meaningless 
the  day  may  be,  or  to  be  criticized  by  the  family 
until  it  becomes  a  horror  to  the  wretched  little 
writer.  But  if  Bob  and  Emily,  from  the  time  they 
are  twelve,  would  write  an  account  of  every  im- 
portant person  or  event  that  came  into  their  lives, 
precisely  as  they  saw  and  judged  them,  writing  it 
only  for  their  own  eyes,  how  invaluable  the  record 
would  be  to  them  later  on  ! 


ST- NICHOLAS    ■    COOKING-  CLUB 


cTWOTOR-CAR  NIBBLES 

BY  CHARLOTTE  BREWSTER  JORDAN 


1.     SANDWICHES  SUBSTANTIAL 


CHICKEN-LIVER  SANDWICHES. 
BACON  SANDWICHES. 
BOSTON  SANDWICHES. 
MARMALADE  SANDWICHES. 


2.  GOLDEN-BALL  SALAD. 

3.  MACAROON  RUSSE. 


Since  those  who  motor  gaily  forth 

Great  appetites  acquire, 
Give  them  a  choice  of  sandwiches 

To  meet  their  hearts'  desire. 
The  individual  hamper 

Is  the  daintiest  of  its  kind 
(A  grape-basket  for  each  would  serve 

If  you  'd  have  this  in  mind). 
Have  plenty  of  waxed  paper  near 

In  which  to  wrap  each  thing, 
That  all  its  moisture  be  conserved 

And  special  flavoring— 
The  different  kinds  of  sandwiches, 

The  salad,  separate  quite, 
Then  the  dessert  in  tiny  box — 

Will  every  guest  delight. 
Within  the  general  hamper  place 

Your  favorite  salad-dressing 
In  bottle  tight,  and  in  a  jar 

Whipped  cream— always  a   blessing! 

Topped  off  zvith  ripe  and  luscious  fruit 
Which  may  be  served  to  each  en  route, 
This  lunch  will  have  a  raciness 

Which  hungry  motorists  need. 
Send  them  rejoicing  on  their  way 

And  give  them  all  good  speed. 


CHICKEN-LIVER   SANDWICHES 

First  fry  in  butter  till  it  's  browned 

An  onion   coarsely   sliced ; 
Take  out  the  onion  then,  and  fry 

Some  chicken  livers,  diced, 

Till  lightly  browned ;  then  add  some  salt, 

Cover  with  water  oft, 
Cook  till  the  water  boils  away 

And  leaves   the   livers   soft. 

When  tender  so  that  they  may  be 

Pressed  through  a  coarse-meshed  sieve, 

Add  lemon-juice  and  mayonnaise— 
A  piquancy  to  give. 

Lay  on   a  crisp  green  lettuce-leaf 
'Twixt  crustless  strips  of  bread, 

And  serve  with  salad  or  with  tea 
As   an   impromptu   spread. 


BACON   SANDWICHES 

Cook  thin  pink  bacon  to  a  crisp, 
Then  chop  or  pound  up  fine, 

And  spread  on  bread  with  lettuce-leaf 
If  goodies  you  'd  combine. 


MOTOR-CAR   NIBBLES 
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BOSTON    SANDWICHES 

Of  Boston  brown  bread  steam  a  slice ; 

Spread   ground   peanuts   well    salted ; 
Butter   another   slice,   and   pair, 

For  sandwiches,  exalted 
By  a  New  England  taste,  to  please 
The  truly  cultured  Bostonese. 


Then  spear  with  dainty  skewer,  and  roll 

In  grated  yellow   cheese; 
When  coated  well,  lay  in  neat  piles 

In   cup-shaped   lettuce-leaves. 
Now,  with  a  good  French  dressing,  serve 

These  dainty  balls  of  gold, 
And  every  luncher  in  the  car 

Will  wish  the  tale  retold. 


MARMALADE  SANDWICHES 


MACAROON    RUSSE 


If  a  sweet  sandwich  you  prefer, 

Mix  orange  marmalade 
With  chopped  pecans  and  soft  cream-cheese, 

And  let  the  paste  be  laid 
On  long  and  narrow  strips  of  bread 

Which  have  been  slightly  buttered. 
This  makes  a  snack  substantial 

Whose  joys  cannot  be  uttered. 


GOLDEN-BALL  SALAD 

Make  little  balls  of  cottage  cheese, 
Or  cream-cheese  seasoned  well, 

Moistened  with  cream  or  olive-oil 
To  make  their  shape  excel. 


Of  corn-starch  take  three  tablespoons 

Rubbed    smooth    in    water   cold; 
Of  boiling  water  add  a  cup 

And  cook  until, — behold!  — 
It   looks   transparent ;   pour   into 

The  stiffly  beaten   white 
Of  three  fresh  eggs,  and  stir  meanwhile. 

When  all  is  nice  and  light, 
Add  six  crushed  macaroons  to  this, 

Chopped  nut-meats  half  a  cup, 
Some   bitter-almond   flavoring,    too, 

And   thoroughly    stir    up. 
With  halves  of  lady-fingers  line 

Each  individual  mold, 
Pour   in   the  mixture,   set   aside 

Till  hardened, — then  serve  cold. 


A  SpeciaJyV\essen§er  Injungleville. 
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The  Start. 
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THE  BOYHOOD  AND 

YOUTH  OF 

GENERAL  U.  S.  GRANT 


BY  HELEN  NICOLAY 

Author  of  "  The  Boys'  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  " 


Third  Article 
graduation   and  first   military  service 

The  West  Point  year  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
From  June  until  late  August  the  cadets  camp  in 
tents,  living  according  to  all  the  regulations  of  an 
army  in  the  field,  their  time  being  entirely  given 
up  to  drills,  guard  duty,  pyrotechny,  and  engineer- 
ing. From  September  to  June  they  live  in  bar- 
racks, studying,  fencing,  riding  in  the  drill-hall, 
and  being  drilled  as  infantry  on  fine  afternoons. 
The  period  of  encampment  began  almost  as  soon 
as  Grant  entered  the  Academy.  He  found  it  very 
irksome.  When  the  28th  of  August  came,  the 
date  for  breaking  up  camp  and  going  into  bar- 
racks, he  felt  as  though  he  had  been  at  West 
Point  for  years,  and  that  to  stay  until  graduation 
would  be  to  remain  through  all  eternity. 

The  life  in  barracks  he  liked  better — or  pre- 
tended to.  He  wrote  to  his  cousin:  "I  slept  for 
two  months  upon  one  single  pair  of  blankets. 
Now  this  sounds  romantic,  and  you  may  think  it 
very  easy,  but  I  tell  you  what,  Coz,  it  is  tremen- 
dous hard.  .  .  .  Glad  I  am  these  things  are  over." 
Then  passing  on  to  the  present  he  described  the 
new  routine.  "We  are  now  in  our  quarters.  I 
have  a  splendid  bed  (mattress),  and  get  along 
very  well.  Our  pay  is  nominally  about  $28  a 
month,  but  we  never  see  one  cent  of  it.  If  we 
wish  anything  from  a  shoe-string  to  a  coat  we 
must  go  to  the  Commandant  of  the  Post  and  get 
an  order  for  it,  or  we  cannot  have  it.  We  have 
tremendous  long  and  hard  lessons  to  get,  both  in 
French  and  algebra.  I  study  hard,  and  hope  to 
get  along  so  as  to  pass  the  examination  in  Janu- 
ary. ,  This  examination  is  a  hard  one,  they  say, 
but  I  am  not  frightened  yet.  If  I  am  successful 
here  you  will  not  see  me  for  two  long  years." 
"On  the  whole  I  like  the  place  very  much  — so 
much  that  I  would  not  go  away  on  any  account. 
.  .  .  There  is  much  to  dislike,  but  more  to  like." 
The  long  postscript  of  one  letter  was  devoted  to 
the  Academy's  system  of  "black  marks,"  not  in  a 
spirit  of  complaint,  but  as  interesting  and  rather 
incomprehensible  news.  "They  give  a  man  one 
of  these  'black  marks'  for  almost  nothing,  and  if 


he  gets  200  a  year  they  dismiss  him.  To  show 
how  easy  one  can  get  these,  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Grant,  of  this  State,  got  eight  of  these  'marks' 
for  not  going  to  church.  He  was  also  put  under 
arrest  so  he  cannot  leave  his  room  for  a  month. 
.  .  .  Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  you  and  the 
rest  of  my  Bethel  friends,  I  have  not  been  in  the 
least  homesick.  I  would  not  go  home  on  any  ac- 
count." 

Brave  talk.  Yet  when  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
Congress  the  following  winter  to  abolish  West 
Point,  he  read  the  debate  with  lively  interest,  hop- 
ing it  would  pass.  A  year  later,  though  the  days 
still  dragged,  he  would  have  been  sorry  to  have  it 
succeed. 

Time  certainly  did  not  hang  heavy  for  lack  of 
employment.  The  course  of  study  embraced  land- 
scape, topographical,  and  figure  drawing;  higher 
mathematics ;  surveying  and  calculus ;  French ; 
algebra;  military  and  civil  engineering;  pyro- 
techny; artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry  drill; 
electricity;  magnetism;  optics;  astronomy;  chem- 
istry ;  trigonometry ;  mineralogy  ;  rhetoric ;  moral 
philosophy ;  Kent's  Commentaries  ;  and  dancing. 

He  showed  little  enthusiasm  about  anything. 
Mathematics  were  easy  for  him,  so  he  passed  the 
January  examination  with  credit ;  but  he  rarely 
read  over  a  lesson  the  second  time,  and  in  French, 
the  only  other  study  at  that  time  in  the  first  year's 
course,  his  standing  was  lamentably  low.  "In 
fact,  if  the  class  had  been  turned  the  other  end 
foremost,  I  should  have  been  near  head,"  he  said 
in  his  Memoirs,  when  writing  about  his  scholar- 
ship. "I  never  succeeded  in  getting  squarely  at 
either  end  of  my  class  in  any  one  study  during  the 
four  years.  I  came  near  it  in  French,  artillery, 
infantry  and  cavalry  tactics,  and  in  conduct." 

There  is  a  fine  library  at  the  Academy,  from 
which  the  cadets  are  allowed  to  get  books  to  read 
in  their  quarters.  He  made  liberal  use  of  this  for 
a  private  course  in  English  fiction,  not  down  in 
the  regulations,  reading  all  of  Bulwer's  novels 
then  published,  Cooper,  Marryat,  Scott,  Washing- 
ton Irving,  and  many  others.  Yet  he  kept  a  re- 
spectable if  not  brilliant  place  in  his  class,  and 
on  June  30,  1843,  graduated  at  the  end  of  the  four 
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years'  course  twenty-first  in  a  class  of  thirty-nine. 
"He  always  showed  himself  a  clear  thinker  and 
a  steady  worker,"  says  Professor  Mahan,  his 
teacher  in  engineering.  "He  belonged  to  the  class 
of  compactly  strong  men  who  went  at  their  task 
at  once  and  kept  at  it  until  they  had  finished ; 
never  being  seen,  like  the  slack-twisted  class, 
yawning,  lolling  on  their  elbows  over  their  work, 
and  looking  as  if  just  ready  to  sink  down  from 
mental  inanity." 

At  the  end  of  the  first  two  years  the  class  re- 
ceived the  customary  furlough — the  one  holiday 
in  the  four  years'  course,  and  he  went  home  for  a 
vacation  which  lasted  from  the  end  of  June  to  the 
28th  of  August.  "This,"  he  tells  us,  "I  enjoyed 
beyond  any  other  period  of  my  life."  Yet  there 
was  no  display  of  emotion  at  his  home-coming. 
His  family  had  seen  him  go  away  without  a  tear ; 
they  welcomed  him  back  without  demonstration. 
A  fine  new  horse  which  had  never  been  under 
harness  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  stable,  how- 
ever, and  it  can  be  imagined  with  what  furtive 
pride  the  self-repressed  mother  noted  every  detail 
of  change  and  improvement.  As  for  the  more 
talkative  father,  he  probably  had  as  much  to  say 
to  the  neighbors  about  "my  Ulysses"  as  when  he 
bored  them  with  tales  of  his  infant  cleverness. 
"Those  ten  weeks,"  the  Memoirs  assure  us,  "were 
shorter  than  one  week  at  West  Point." 

Then  he  and  all  his  classmates  were  back  again 
at  the  Academy,  an  increased  number  of  demerit 
marks  during  the  first  month  of  the  new  term 
showing  how  hard  it  was  for  them  to  settle  down 
into  their  drudgery  of  drill  and  study.  The  last 
two  years  passed  more  rapidly  than  the  first  two, 
but  they  seemed  five  times  as  long  as  years  in 
Ohio.  Little  happened  to  break  their  monotony. 
He  served  for  a  time  as  sergeant  in  one  of  the 
four  companies  into  which  the  cadets  are  divided 
for  military  exercises,  but  in  his  senior  year 
dropped  back  again  to  the  rank  of  private. 

"I  remember  him,"  says  one  of  his  classmates, 
"as  a  plain,  common-sense,  straightforward 
youth  ;  quiet,  calm,  thoughtful,  and  unaggressive  ; 
shunning  notoriety ;  quite  contented  while  others 
were  grumbling;  taking  to  his  military  duties  in  a 
very  businesslike  manner ;  not  a  prominent  man 
in  the  corps,  but  respected  by  all,  and  very  popular 
with  his  friends.  His  nickname  of  'Uncle  Sam' 
was  given  him  there,  where  every  good  fellow  has 
a  nickname,  from  these  very  qualities ;  indeed  he 
was  a  very  uncle-like  sort  of  youth.  He  was  then 
and  always  an  excellent  horseman,  and  his  picture 
rises  before  me  in  an  old  torn  coat,  loose  riding 
pantaloons  with  spurs  buckled  over  them,  going 
with  his  clanking  saber  to  the  drill-hall." 

He  was  at  his  best  in  the  saddle.    The  one  real 


record  that  he  made  for  himself  at  the  Academy, 
the  one  time  that  he  excelled  all  his  fellows,  was 
at  the  final  mounted  exercises  of  his  graduating 
class,  when,  riding  a  famous  horse  named  "York," 
he  was  called  upon  to  clear  the  leaping-bar  that 
the  gruff  old  riding-master  had  placed  higher  than 
a  man's  head.  He  dashed  out  from  his  place 
in  the  ranks,  a  smooth-faced,  slender  young  fel- 
low on  a  powerful  chestnut-sorrel,  and  galloped 
down  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall,  turned,  and 
came  directly  at  the  bar,  the  great  horse  increas- 
ing his  pace  as  he  neared  it,  and  then,  as  if  he  and 
his  rider  were  one,  rising  and  clearing  it  with  a 
magnificent  bound.  The  leap  is  still  recorded  at 
the  Academy  as  "Grant's  upon  York." 

It  was  natural  that  upon  his  graduation  he 
should  want  to  enter  the  cavalry,  but  the  United 
States  Army  was  very  small  at  that  time,  num- 
bering barely  7500  men,  and  there  was  only  one 
regiment  of  horse,  or  "dragoons,"  as  they  were 
called.  That  already  had  its  full  complement  of 
officers.  The  Fourth  Infantry  being  his  second 
choice,  he  was  assigned  to  that  as  brevet  second 
lieutenant. 

He  still  had  no  love  for  the  army.  Only  one 
moment  of  enthusiasm  for  the  service  had  come 
to  him  in  the  four  years.  That  was  during  his 
first  encampment,  when  General  Scott  came  to 
review  the  cadets,  and  loomed  upon  the  little 
plebe  in  all  the  glory  of  his  imposing  person  and 
military  splendor.  The  lad,  gazing  upon  him, 
thought  he  had  never  seen  such  a  magnificent 
man,  and  with  sudden  prevision  of  what  lay  be- 
fore him,  saw  himself— not  so  big  or  so  gorgeous, 
of  course— but  occupying  the  same  exalted  sta- 
tion. He  breathed  no  syllable  of  this  sudden  am- 
bition, for  fear  of  ridicule,  and  the  vision  passed. 
His  modest  hope  at  the  time  of  his  graduation 
was  to  be  detailed  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two 
as  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the 
Academy,  and  after  a  term  of  service  there  to 
secure  a  permanent  position  in  some  college. 

Meantime  all  the  members  of  the  graduating 
class  had  leave  of  absence  until  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. He  went  back  to  Ohio,  where  another 
new  saddle-horse  awaited  him ;  but  he  could  not 
enjoy  this  vacation  as  he  had  the  former  one.  For 
the  last  six  months  at  West  Point  he  had  been 
afflicted  with  a  desperate  cough,  and  he  was  very 
much  run  down,  weighing  only  as  much  as  he  had 
at  the  time  of  entering  the  Academy,  though  he 
had  grown  six  inches  during  the  four  years. 
There  was  a  tendency  to  consumption  in  the  fam- 
ily ;  two  of  Jesse  Grant's  children  died  of  it,  and 
the  silent  mother  watched  and  said  nothing,  but 
was  troubled  about  the  health  of  her  soldier  son. 
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He,  however,  was  far  from  thinking  of  his 
latter  end.  He  had  never  been  a  dandy.  Most  of 
his  demerits  at  the  Academy  had  been  for  lack  of 
promptness,  or  for  little  negligences  in  dress;  but 
now  he  developed  a  quite  normal  interest  in  his 
new  uniform,  which  had  to  be  ordered  and  sent  to 
him  after  he  learned  that  he  had  been  assigned  to 
the  infantry  and  not  to  the  dragoons.  He  longed 
to  get  it  on,  and  see  how  it  looked — more  espe- 
cially to  let  others  see  how  he  looked  in  it.  It 
came  at  last,  and  he  rode  forth  in  it  to  Cincinnati, 
feeling  that  he  brightened  the  sunshine  by  his 
presence,  and  that  he  must  be  making  as  great  an 
impression  on  the  populace  as  General  Scott  had 
made  on  him. 

Late  in  September,  1843,  Grant  joined  his  regi- 
ment, the  Fourth  Infantry,  at  Jefferson  Barracks, 
near  St.  Louis.  His  duties  were  light,-  though 
drill  and  roll-call  came  with  provoking  frequency. 
Having  brought  with  him  his  saddle-horse— the 
one  on  which  he  first  aired  his  new  uniform — 
he  made  many  excursions  in  the  neighborhood 
during  his  hours  of  leisure,  and  rode  often  "out 
on  the  Gravois  Road"  to  White  Haven,  the  fam- 
ily home  of  his  classmate  at  the  Academy,  Fred- 
erick T.  Dent.  Colonel  Dent,  the  master  of 
White  Haven,  was  an  imposing,  hot-tempered  old 
gentleman,  who  lived  in  a  comfortable  farm- 
house surrounded  by  his  slaves  and  his  children, 
quite  the  ideal  of  a  southern  planter.  He  paid 
scant  attention  to  his  son's  friend,  but  Mrs.  Dent 
gave  him  a  motherly  welcome;  and  even  after 
Fred  went  to  join  his  regiment,  the  house  full  of 
young  people  continued  to  be  the  goal  of  many  of 
his  rides.  The  eldest  daughter  of  the  Dents,  Julia, 
a  girl  of  seventeen,  he  had  not  yet  seen,  for  she 
was  spending  the  winter  with  friends  in  St.  Louis. 
After  her  return  White  Haven  became  doubly  at- 
tractive. Indeed,  so  many  of  his  rides  ended 
there,  despite  the  old  planter's  frowning  indiffer- 
ence—  for  Colonel  Dent  saw  no  merit  in  a  young- 
ster whose  salary  was  $779  a  year,  whose  pros- 
pects were  only  slow  promotion  in  the  army,  and 
who  was  saddled  with  a  troublesome  cough- 
that  the  young  lady  had  to  bear  much  teasing 
about  her  "little  lieutenant  with  the  big  epaulets." 
As  for  the  little  lieutenant  him-self,  he  did  not 
realize  what  was  happening  to  him.  He  probably 
thought  in  all  seriousness  that  his  mind  was  full 
of  mathematics  and  history.  According  to  the 
plan  made  before  leaving  West  Point,  he  had 
asked  to  be  detailed  as  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  the  Academy,  and  felt  that  his 
chances  were  good  to  receive  the  appointment. 
Accordingly  he  laid  out  for  himself  a  line  of 
study,    reviewing    his    West    Point    mathematics, 


reading  history,  and  indulging  for  relaxation  in 
an  occasional  novel.  If  that  and  his  military 
duties  were  not  enough  to  fully  occupy  his  mind, 
there  was  the  all-absorbing  political  question,  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  which  was  being  discussed 
wherever  discussion  was  possible,  from  the  halls 
of  Congress  to  the  remotest  cross-roads  settle- 
ment. 

Texas  was  a  wide  land  with  few  inhabitants 
and  great  possibilities.  Originally  a  part  of  Mex- 
ico, it  had  fought  itself  free,  and  after  a  few 
years  of  troubled  independence  was  offering  to 
become  part  of  the  United  States.  President 
Tyler,  and  all  the  southern  leaders  eagerly  wel- 
comed this,  looking  forward  to  a  day  when  more 
slave  States  would  be  needed  to  keep  their  party  in 
power,  and  planning  to  have  those  States  carved 
out    of    Texas. 

Mexico,  naturally  enough,  objected  seriously. 
She  had  never  formally  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas,  and  claimed  that  it  was  still  a 
part  of  Mexico.  She  claimed,  moreover,  that, 
even  if  Texas  were  free  to  join  the  United  States, 
it  had  no  right  to  take  with  it  a  large  tract  of 
territory  that  the  revolutionists  had  never  con- 
trolled, but  which  they  now  offered  to  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  possession  of  this  vast  triangle  of 
land,  lying  between  the  Nueces  River,  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  the  coast,  became  the  actual  cause  of 
war. 

President  Tyler  and  his  administration  per- 
sisted in  their  plans.  In  December,  1844,  Con- 
gress accepted  the  offer  of  Texas;  but  long  be- 
fore that  time  a  portion  of  the  small  United 
States  Army  had  been  ordered  South  "to  observe 
the  frontier."  Early  in  May,  1844,  one  of  the 
regiments  stationed  at  Jefferson  Barracks  was 
sent  to  Fort  Jessup  in  Louisiana,  only  twenty-five 
miles  from  the  Texas  border.  That  seemed  to 
bring  the  possibility  of  war  much  nearer  home. 
A  few  days  later  the  Fourth  Infantry  was  or- 
dered to  join  it. 

Grant  believed,  like  many  others,  that  war  with 
Mexico  would  be  wholly  unjust;  but  he  was  part 
of  the  army,  a  soldier  sworn  to  obey  orders,  and 
—  so  curiously  are  good  and  evil  woven  together 
in  this  life — this  most  honest  young  man  not  only 
fought  from  start  to  finish  in  the  unjust  war,  but 
it  brought  him  two  of  the  greatest  blessings  a 
man  can  have, — health,  and  a  good  wife. 

He  was  away  on  leave  when  the  orders  came. 
A  messenger  sent  to  call  him  back  failed  to  find 
him ;  so  it  was  only  through  the  letter  of  a  brother 
officer,  received  some  days  later,  that  he  learned 
the  news.  Its  first  effect  was  to  bring  him  a  real- 
izing sense  of  his  love  for  Julia  Dent.  He  felt 
that  he  must  see  her  before  starting  South,  so, 
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though  he  knew  the 
Fourth  Infantry  was  al- 
ready well  on  its  way,  and 
that  his  obliging  friend 
had  packed  up  his  belong- 
ings and  taken  them  with 
him,  he  followed  the  strict 
letter  of  his  leave,  re- 
turned to  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks, reported  to  the 
commander,  was  ordered 
to  join  his  regiment  in  so 
many  days,  and  mounting 
his  horse  rode  eagerly  to- 
ward White  Haven.  The 
Gravois,  a  little  creek  too 
insignificant  to  be  bridged, 
lay  between  him  and  the 
lady  of  his  dreams. 
Usually  it  was  only  a 
trickling  rivulet,  but  on 
this  day  of  all  days  sud- 
den rains  had  filled  it  to 
overflowing,  and  he  found 
the  current  eddying  and  swirling  along  its 
submerged  banks.  From  childhood  it  had 
a  superstition  with  him  never  to  turn  back 


"  HE   DEVELOPED   A   QUITE   NORMAL   INTEREST   IN    HIS   NEW    UNIFORM. 
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CADET    GRANT'S    HIGH    JUMP    UPON    "YORK." 

half-  'his  present  frame  of  mind  he  was  in  no  mood 
been  to  be  stopped.  He  plunged  in.  Next  instant  his 
.  In  horse  had  been  carried  off  its  feet  and  was  swim- 
ming hard  to  keep  its  head 
above  water,  while  the  cur- 
rent was  bearing  him  rap- 
idly down-stream.  By  dint 
of  good  management  on  the 
part  of  both  horse  and  rider 
they  reached  the  opposite 
bank,  little  the  worse  for 
their  adventure,  except  that 
the  young  man  was  wet 
through  and  through.  A 
sorry  figure  to  go  a-court- 
ing,  he  still  rode  on,  bor- 
rowed some  dry  clothes  that 
did  not  fit  him  from  one  of 
the  Dent  boys,  and,  quite 
regardless  of  such  details, 
pursued  the  subject  nearest 
his  heart.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  General  Scott, 
Grant's  boyish  ideal  of  a 
soldier,  treating  personal 
appearance  with  such  scant 
respect  at  a  similar  critical 
moment ;  but  Grant,  like 
that  other  Lochinvar  who 
esteemed  bridges  and  floods 
of  no  account,  "came  out 
of  the  West,"  and  made 
love,  as  he  later  made  war, 
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after  a  fashion  of  his  own.  His  earnestness  was 
rewarded.  The  borrowed  garments,  as  he  briefly 
records  in  his  Memoirs,  "answered  every  pur- 
pose," and  when  he  went  South  he  carried  with 
him  the  promise  of  Miss  Julia  to  some  day  be- 
come Mrs.  Grant;  though  the  prudent  lovers  de- 
cided that  for  the  present  nothing  was  to  be  said 
about  it  — even  to  her  family. 

He  spent  the  next  year  at  Camp  Salubrity,  near 
the  town  of  Natchitoches,  Louisiana,  where  the 
Fourth  Infantry  was  waiting  while  President 
Tyler's  game  of  politics  played  itself  out  to  the 
end.  The  spot  was  well-named,  and  life  in  the 
open  air  in  these  dry  pine-scented  uplands  ban- 
ished forever  the  cough  that  threatened  to  carry 
the  young  lieutenant  off  in  consumption.  "I  have 
often  thought,"  he  wrote  toward  the  end  of  his 
days,  "that  my  life  was  saved  and  my  health  re- 
stored, by  exercise  and  exposure  enforced  by  an 
administrative  act  and  a  war,  both  of  which  I 
disapproved."  The  Mexican  War  played  many 
strange  pranks  with  the  destinies  of  men.  Among 
other  things  it  made  General  Zachary  Taylor, 
who  also  disapproved  of  it,  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  March,  1845,  news  reached  the  regiment 
that  Congress  had  passed  and  the  President  ap- 
proved the  bill  to  annex  Texas.  Soldiers  and  offi- 
cers began  looking  for  marching  orders.  Grant, 
mindful  of  all  a  war  might  mean  to  him,  obtained 
leave  of  absence  and  made  a  hurried  trip  to  St. 
Louis  to  see  Miss  Dent  and  ask  the  consent  of  her 
parents  to  their  engagement.  It  was  given, 
grudgingly  enough  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Dent, 
and  the  end  of  twenty  days  found  him  back  again 
at  Camp  Salubrity. 

In  September,  1845,  welcome  orders  came  for 
the  Fourth  Infantry  to  proceed  to  Corpus  Christi 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nueces  River  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  disputed  territory.  Here,  indeed,  the 
"Army  of  Observation"  became  the  "Army  of 
Occupation,"  for  Corpus  Christi  lay  on  ground 
claimed  by  Mexico.  Gradually  the  untidy  little 
adobe  hamlet,  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Mexican 
smugglers,  became  an  orderly  camp  of  about  three 
thousand  United  States  troops,  under  command 
of  the  forceful  and  unconventional  General  Zach- 
ary Taylor. 

Meantime  the  weeks  rolled  on,  and  the  Army  of 
Occupation  found  pleasure  as  well  as  labor  in  the 
wide,  sparsely  settled  land.  For  those  who  liked 
hunting  there  was  game  in  abundance.  For 
Grant,  who  had  never  been  a  sportsman,  there 
was  unfailing  interest  in  the  great  droves  of  wild 
horses  that  roamed  over  the  uninhabited  country 
between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande.  Mex- 
icans,  quite   unmindful  of  threatened  hostilities, 


captured  them  and  brought  them  to  the  Americans 
for  sale,  and  many  officers  availed  themselves  of 
this  means  of  getting  mounts  for  the  coming  cam- 
paign. Grant,  being  an  enthusiastic  horseman, 
owned  three,  which  seems  a  liberal  allowance  for 
a  brevet  second  lieutenant  on  $779  a  year ;  though 
in  a  country  where  it  cost  nothing  to  feed  them 
and  little  to  purchase,  the  extravagance  can  be 
easily  condoned.  One  unlucky  day  all  three  of 
them  ran  away  and  were  never  seen  again.  A 
brother  officer,  commenting  on  this  misfortune, 
remarked:  "Yes,  I  heard  Grant  lost  five  or  six 
dollars'  worth  of  horses  the  other  day."  We  have 
Grant's  own  word  for  it  that  this  "was  a  slander. 
They  were  broken  to  the  saddle  when  I  got  them, 
and  cost  nearly  twenty  dollars  !" 

In  camp,  as  well  as  on  the  plain,  the  army  made 
amusement  for  itself.  One  of  the  enterprises  in- 
dulged in  by  the  younger  officers  was  building  and 
running  a  theater,  themselves  taking  all  the  char- 
acters, male  and  female,  in  the  plays.  Grant  took 
part  with  the  others.  The  most  ambitious  play 
attempted  was  "Othello,"  in  which  he  was  cast  for 
Desdcmona  because  of  his  slight  figure  and  plea- 
sant voice. 

Once  or  twice  while  stationed  at  Corpus  Christi 
Grant  obtained  permission  to  go  with  a  paymas- 
ter's train  and  cavalry  escort  to  San  Antonio  and 
Austin.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  had  an  ad- 
venture as  useful  in  its  way  as  the  horse-trade  of 
his  early  childhood,  or  his  experience  with  his 
new  uniform.  *  From  unexpected  reasons  the 
party  dwindled  until  he  and  a  single  companion 
were  left  to  make  the  last  stage  of  ,.$he  homeward 
journey  alone.  The  country  was  practically  un- 
inhabited, though  there  were  Indians  lurking 
about  and  white  men  one  would  rather  not  meet 
unarmed.  They  encountered  no  human  being, 
but  one  night  the  universe  seemed  filled  with  the 
howling  of  wolves,  so  loud  and'  fierce,  and  ap- 
parently so  many,  that  Grant  was  quite  sure  there 
must  be  enough  to  devour  their  little  party,  horses 
and  men,  at  a  single  meal.  7.  The  tall  prairie  grass 
hid  them  from  view,  and  his  companion,  better 
versed  in  the  way  of  wolves  than  he,  kept  steadily 
en.  Grant  followed,  more  from  lack  of  courage 
to  remonstrate  and  turn  back,  than  from  any 
relish  in  the  adventure.  At  length  his  companion 
asked,  quite  casually,  how  many  wolves  he 
thought  there  were  in  the  pack,  and  Grant,  not  to 
be  outdone  in  coolness,  replied  with  equal  uncon- 
cern, "Oh,  about  twenty."  A  moment  later  they 
came  upon  the  creatures.  There  were  just  two 
of  them,  sitting  upon  their  haunches,  with  their 
mouths  close  together,  filling  all  space  with 
sound !  In  the  life  at  Corpus  Christi  Grant  was 
learning   many   things— some    from    wolves,    and 
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some  from  General  Taylor;  for  all  this  riding  and  Scott,  proved  the  young  man's  postgraduate 
junketing  and  theater-acting  was  but  the  em-  course  in  the  art  of  war.  Every  day  brought 
broidery  on  the  warp  and  woof  of  army  training,     him  knowledge  that  was  of  priceless  value  to  his 


V.  S.  GRANT,   SECOND    LIEUTENANT,   FOURTH    U.   S.   INFANTRY. 


which  went  on  ceaselessly  under  the  watchful  eye 
and  caustic  tongue  of  "Old  Rough  and  Ready." 

After  a  time  war  was  declared,  the  Army  of 
Occupation  became  an  Army  of  Invasion,  and 
fighting  began.  Grant's  experiences  in  the  months 
that  followed,  first  under  General  Taylor  and 
later  under  his  boyish  ideal  of  a  soldier,  General 


country  and  to  himself  in  later  years  when  he  had 
become  a  great  general,  commanding  armies  so 
vast  that  the  numbers  engaged  in  the  Mexican 
War  seem  but  a  handful  in  comparison. 

Had  a  prophet  foretold  to  General  Taylor's 
army  that  one  of  its  number  was  to  achieve  mili- 
tary  success   unequaled   since    Napoleon's,   to   be 
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accounted  one  of  the  great  soldiers  of  history, 
—  not  one  of  them,  from  commanding  general  to 
the  humblest  teamster,  would  have  doubted  the 
prediction,  for  they  were  all  Americans,  with 
American   consciousness  of  worth  and   sense  of 


power.  But  probably  not  one  of  them,— least  of 
all  the  soft-voiced  young  lieutenant  for  whom 
this  marvelous  destiny  was  in  truth  reserved,—, 
would  have  dreamed  that  he  was  the  man  who 
was  to  have  that  great  career. 


THE    END. 


BUSTER 


BY  MABEL  TUKE  PRIESTMAN 


Buster  is  nothing  but  a  mongrel,  of  no  value  as 
a    prize-winner,    but   his    master    would    not    ex- 


BUSTER    HANGING    TO    THE    BALL    BY    HIS    TEETH. 

change  him  for  any  other  dog  living.     A  more 
lovable  dog  and  a  better  comrade  it  would  be  hard 


to  find.  Buster  is  a  dog  of  the  people,  and  greatly 
admired  and  beloved  by  all  who  have  the  honor  of 
his  acquaintance. 

He  is  a  cheerful,  jovial  kind  of  a  dog,  always 
ready  for  a  frolic ;  the  boys  in  the  neighborhood 
never  tire  of  playing  with  him  or  of  watching 
himdo  his  tricks.  His  master  tells  him  once,  or 
possibly  twice,  what  he  wants  him  to  do,  and  Bus- 
ter immediately  does  it.  He  received  no  other 
training  than  the  mere  telling;  if  once  shown  a 
trick,  he  never  forgets.  His  master  may  say  very 
quietly,  "Buster,  let  's  go  out  and  play  ball."  And 
immediately  he  knows  and  begins  dancing  wildly 
about  until  the  ball  is  put  in  some  difficult  place 
for  him. 

Sometimes  it  is  tied  near  the  top  of  the  lamp- 
post at  the  cross-bar.  Buster  plants  himself  sev- 
eral feet  away  and  then  runs  and  springs  at  the 
swaying  ball,  often  catching  hold  of  it  while  in 
the  air;  another  time  he  scales  the  post,  either 
walking  up  it,  or  clasping  it  around  with  his  legs 
and  going  up  for  all  the  world  like  a  monkey ; 
whichever  way  he  goes  about  it,  he  invariably 
gets  the  ball. 

He  has  a  great  deal  of  the  bulldog  tenacity 
in  him,  and  when  he  gets  the  ball  in  his  mouth  he 
will  not  let  go  until  he  is  compelled  to  do  so.  One 
of  our  illustrations  shows  Buster  hanging  to  the 
ball  by  his  teeth.  His  perseverance  came  to  a  dis- 
astrous end  on  this  occasion,  however,  for  the 
string  broke  and  poor  Buster  "came  a  cropper," 
as  the  fox-hunting  expression  goes,  by  falling  all 
the  way  to  the  pavement. 

The  dog  lives  at  a  paint-store  on  Greenwich 
Avenue,  in  the  heart  of  New  York  City.  One  of 
his  favorite  occupations  is  to  play  leap-frog  with 
his  master.  He  stands  on  a  barrel  of  paint  or  on 
the  counter  and  with  one  bound  jumps  right  over 
his  master's  back. 

Every  evening  Buster  goes  a  couple  of  blocks 
away  for  the  newspaper ;  he  receives  the  order, 
"Get  my  paper,  Buster,"  and  off  he  goes.  Some- 
times the  door  of  his  master's  store  is  tightly 
closed,  but  Buster  throws  his  weight  on  the  latch 
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and  afterward  forces  his  leg  through  a  piece  of 
leather  which  is  used  as  a  weather-strip,  and  pulls 
back  the  heavy  door  until  he  can  squeeze  through  ; 
then  off  he  goes  at  full  speed  to  his  destination, 
returning  with  the  paper  in  a  few  minutes.  To  a 
dog  of  his  strength  and  cleverness  that  particular 
closed  door  is  no  obstacle  whatever. 

He  and  the  owners  of  a  near-by  candy-store  are 
great  friends ;  and  he  is  a  frequent  caller  there 
He  puts  up  his  paws  against  the  glass  case  and 
indicates  which  chocolate  he  wants ;  and  they 
rarely  let  him  go  away  without  a  piece.  And  there 
is  another  plan  for  obtaining  candy  that  he  often 
tries.  Among  the  passers-by  he  picks  out  the 
children  who,  as  he  has  noticed,  are  the  best  cus- 
tomers of  the  candy-store,  and  he  seems  to  try 
his  best  to  get  on  terms  of  friendship  with  them ; 


"FOR   ALL   THE    WORLD    LIKE   A     MONKEY. 

and  then  he  begs  so  hard  to  make  them  go  into 
the  candy-store  that  few  of  them  can  resist  his 
whines  or  the  hopeful  wagging  of  his  tail.  And, 
of  course,  he  gets  a  share  of  what  they  buy. 

Buster  has  a  great  belief  in  human  nature,  and 
is  so  fond  of  people  that  he  is  quite  sure  that  they 
like  him  as  much  as  he  likes  them;  so  he  has  yet 
to  meet  the  man  or  boy  who  would  willingly  hurt 
him.  He  is  a  powerful  dog,  though  loath  to  fight, 
but  he  follows  the  famous  advice  of  Polonius  to 
his  son  in  Shakspere's  play  of  "Hamlet": 

Beware  of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ,  but,  being  in, 
Bear  it,-  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee. 

And  several  dogs  of  the  neighborhood  have 
learned  to  beware  of  Buster,  when  his  wrath  is 
fully  aroused. 
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DOWN   BY  THE  SEA 

BY  G.   A.   HARKER 


When  I  was  playing  by  the  sea 

A  big  umbrell'  they  gave  to  me 

To  shade  me  from  the  sun. 


So  on  the  beach  I  walked  and  walked, 
And  watched  the  waves,  and  talked  and  talked 
And  found  it  heaps  of  fun. 


JINGLES 


WASTED  PITY 

BY    S.    VIRGINIA   LEVIS 

Said  Miss  Kangaroo 
Who  lives  in  the  Zoo, — 
Poor  Mr.  Tiger!  he  ought  to  be  free, 
To  roam  all  at  home  in  the  jungle,"  said  she. 

Huh  !  "  said  the  Gnu, 
I  differ  with  you  ; 


Just  look  at  that  striped  suit  he  wears  every  day 
His  place  is  behind  iron  bars,  I  should  say  !  " 

BENNIE  BENT 

BY   CLARA   ODELL    LYON 

"  A  better  boy  than  Bennie  Bent 
There  never  was,"  they  said  ; 

"  He  eats  his  meals  three  times  a  day, 
And  at  night  he  goes  to  bed." 


FOR  VERY  LITTLE  FOLK 


WHAT  THE  CAT  AND  HEN  DID 


BY  ALICE  RALSTON 


Four  little  children  were  playing  in  their  garden  one  day.     There  were   Mollie 
and  Jamie  and  Betty  and  Teddy. 

They  were  so  busy  making  mud-pies  that  they  did  not  see  "  Mrs.  Tomkins," 
the  old  cat,  when  she  came  and  mewed,  and  mewed,  and  put  up  her  paw,  and 


"THEY    WERE    SO    BUSY    MAKING    MUD-PIES    THAT   THEY    DID    NOT    SEE    'MRS.  TOMKINS. 

touched  Mollie  and  Jamie  and  Betty  and  Teddy — first  one  and  then  the  other, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  Do  come,  some  of  you,  and  help  me  !     Do  come,  please  /" 

By  and  by  the  children's  mama  came  out  of  the  house  and  saw  how  queerly 
the  cat  was  acting,  and  said:  "  Children,  Mrs.  Tomkins  is  trying  to  get  you  to 
go  with  her  and  see  if  her  babies  are  all  right." 

So  the  children  left  their  play,  and  said:  "  Come,  Mrs.  Tomkins,  we  will  go 
with  you  now." 

The  old  cat  gave  a  thankful  "  m-i-e-o-u,"  and  started  down  the  walk  leading  to 
the  barn.  Every  now  and  then  she  looked  back  to  see  if  the  children  were  really 
coming.  When  she  got  to  the  stable,  she  ran  and  jumped  up  on  the  manger, 
and  looked  down  into  it,  and  gave  a  quick,  sharp  "m-i-e-o-u,"  as  if  to  say,  "What  do 
you  think  of  that?"  And  the  children  looked  in  and  saw  a  hen  sitting  upon  the 
old  cat's  kittens  and  trying  to  keep  them  all  covered  up !  When  the  cat  tried  to 
go  near  them,  the  hen  would  peck  at  her  and  drive  her  away.  How  the  children 
laughed!  Mollie  said:  "Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  funny  !  I  am  going  to 
ask  Mama  to  tell  St.  Nicholas  about  it, — how  our  old  hen  'dopted  the  kittens." 
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The  hen  had  been  sitting  upon  some  eggs  in  a  nest  near  where  the  cat  had 
set  up  housekeeping,  and  when  the  cat  went  out,  the  hen  came  over  and  took 
the  cat's  little  family  under  her  wings,  just  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  chick- 


"  EVERY    NOW    AND    THEN   SHE    LOOKED    BACK    TO    SEE  IF  THE    CHILDREN   WERE    REALLY    COMING. 

a-biddies.      And  when  the  cat  went  home  again,  the  hen  would  n't  let  her  come 
near  the  kittens.      Mollie  took  the  hen  off,  and  Mrs.  Tomkins  was  happy. 

The  next  day  she  came  again,  looking  as  though   she  said,  "  I  am  very  sorry 
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to  trouble  you,  but  I  must."  Then  she  said:  "  M-i-e-o-u  !  m-i-e-o-u!"  So  the 
children  left  their  play  and  went  to  the  stable  with  her,  and  found  the  hen  play- 
ing mother  to  Mrs.  Tomkins's  kittens  again  and  trying  to  make  them  keep  still 
and  stay  under  her  wings.  If  one  of  them  poked  its  head  out,  she  would  give  it 
a  sharp  peck  to  make  it  go  back. 

The  children  laughed  again,  and  Mollie  said:  "  Poor  Mrs.  Tomkins,  I  would 
look  for  a  new  house  if  I  were  you  —  you  do  have  such  meddlesome  neighbors  ! " 
Then  she  took  the  hen  off,  and  Mrs.  Tomkins  picked  up  one  of  the  kittens. 


'  MRS.  TOMKINS  GAVE  A  SHARP    '  M-I-E-O-U,'   AS    IF    TO    SAV,    '  WHAT    DO   YOU   THINK   OF    THAT  ?  ' 


The  children's  mama  was  sitting  in  the  library  reading  when  the  old  cat  came 
in,  with  a  kitten  in  her  mouth.  She  put  it  softly  down,  went  out,  and  soon  re- 
turned with  another.  She  kept  on  doing  this  until  she  had  moved  all  her  family 
of  five  kittens.  Then  she  settled  herself  in  a  cozy  corner,  and  looked  at  the  lady, 
and  purred  in  this  way:  "If  you  only  knew  how  much  trouble  I  have  had  with 
that  bad  old  hen,  you  would  let  me  and  my  children  stay  here." 
The  lady  laughed  and  said:  "  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  you." 
Just  then  the  children  came  in  and  begged  to  have  the  kittens  stay.  So  a 
new  home  was  made  for  them  in  a  box  in  the  woodhouse. 
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FLYING-SQUIRRELS    AND    THEIR    HOME    TREE. 


HOLLOW-TREE  HOMES 

From  a  glance  at  the  illustrations  you  will  see 
that,  without  taking  into  account  owls,  wood- 
peckers, and  boring  insects,  there  is  still  a  goodly 
number  of  widely  different  animals  which  make 
their  homes  in  the  hollows  of  trees.     There  are, 


A    RED    SQUIRREL    AT    HOME    IN    HIS    NEST. 
The  materials  of  the  nest  are  chewed-up  leaves  and  soft  bark. 

in  fact,  so  many  of  these  animals  that  we  cannot, 
in  so  short  an  article  as  this  must  be,  describe  the 


home  of  each  one.  It  will  be  more  profitable  to 
take  a  few  examples  and  then  try  to  find  out  why 
animals  live  in  hollow  trees  at  all  and  wdiy  they 
furnish  their  nests  as  they  do. 

In  exploring  the  woods  for  birds  and  other  wild 
creatures  I  make  it  a  point  to  tap  at  the  bottom 
of  every  old  stub  which  shows  a  likely  door  for 
one  of  these  hollow-tree  people.  It  is  surprising- 
how  often  this  tapping  will  bring  a  curious  head 
to  the  door.  In  most  cases  the  head  belongs  to 
a  woodpecker  or  a  house  wren,  but  it  is  often 
that  of  a  chickadee  or  a  nuthatch,  crested  fly- 
catcher, owl,  or  some  other  creature. 

Occasionally  a  beautiful  little  gray  head  with 
very  nervous  ears  and  great  black  eyes  looks  in- 
quiringly down  at  me.  A  louder  tap  than  before 
brings  him  entirely  out.  Another  tap,  and  he 
sails  down  and  upward  into  the  next  tree.  An- 
other gray  head  appears  in  the  doorway,  and  the 
scene  is  repeated  until,  to  the  number  of  half  a 
dozen  or  more,  the  gray  little  parachutes  have 
sailed  out  of  their  nest.  This  is  my  usual  ex- 
perience with  the  flying-squirrel.  Eut  think  of  a 
nest  of  thirty  or  more  of  them,  one  after  another 
sailing  away  as  their  tree  is  tapped  — like  so  many 
fluffy  little  masses  of  snow  loosened  from  the  side 
of  the  tree-trunk  by  the  shaking!  This  is  what 
some  observers  have  had  the  good  luck  to  witness. 

Little  is  known  of  the  lives  of  flying-squirrels. 
They  stay  all  day  in  their  dark  castles,  and  at 
night  come  forth  to  feed  like  so  many  owls. 
Their  nests,  I  believe,  are  never  elaborately  fur- 
nished,   but    only    lined    with    bark    and    leaves. 
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Now  and  then  they  doubtless  come  upon  the  red 
squirrel's  home  after  the  latter  has  moved  out. 
This  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  since  they  now 
have  a  furnished  flat  without  extra  cost.  Here 
is  a  good  chance  for  young  observers. 

Now  we  may  glance  briefly  into  the  owl's 
houses.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  quite  with- 
out lining.  Whether  from  design  or  pure  lazi- 
ness, the 'bones  and  skulls  of  small  animals  which 
they  have  killed  are  left  scattered  about  the 
floor.  Gruesome  playthings  for  the  owl  chil- 
dren !  But  one  can  scarcely  imagine  even  a  baby 
owl  being  anything  but  wise  and  dignified.  It  is 
easiest  to  picture  them  apparently  gravely  musing 
on  these  skulls  like  monks  in  their  dark  cells. 

Since  so  many  of  the  owls  have  their  homes  in 
hollow  trees,  we  might  expect  some  of  their  near 
relatives,  the  hawks,  to  be  inclined  to  live  in  the 
same  way.  One  of  them,  the  little  sparrow-hawk, 
does  nest  in  the  flicker's  abandoned  home  and  in 
comfortable  knot-holes.  Once  I  found  him  quar- 
tered snugly  in  a  branch  which  had  decayed  at 
the  end  where  part  had  been  broken  off.  This 
bird,  too,  is  satisfied  with  perfectly  bare  walls 
and  floor,  though  the  floor  consists  of  small  chips 
left  by  the  decaying  wood  or  by  some  wood- 
pecker. 

A  wild  bee's  home,  as  we  all  know,  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  storehouse  as  well  as  of  a  place  for 
the  young  to  grow  and  develop.  The  entrance 
used  by  the  bees  is  often  very  small,  but  it  always 
leads  into  a  large  room.  The  wax  for  their 
honey-  and  brood-cells  is  the  only  thing  in  the 


A    TKEE-FKOG. 
Any  decaying  hole  like  this  is  "  home,  sweet  home,"  to  him. 

racoon's  deep  hollow  —  described  in  former  num- 
bers of  St.  Nicholas. 

One  of  the  strangest  of  all  hollow-tree  people 
is  the  tree-frog.  How  he  does  manage  to  hide 
from  prying  eyes  !     His  retreat  is  almost  as  hard 


'  A    BEE-TREE. 

A  near  view  of  the  tree  with  part  of  the  side  removed  to  show  the 
honey.  Several  large  pails  of  honey  are  sometimes  taken  from 
a  single  tree  by  bee  hunters. 


least    like    furniture    which    they    require.     The  to   find   as   an   eagle's   aery.      Only   once   have    I 

firmer   and   more   bare   the   walls   and   floor,    the  chanced  to  find  the  sly  singer  who  has  so  often 

better  for  them.  played   hide-and-seek   with   me.     This   chap   was 

We  need  only  mention  the  bear's  den  and  the  in  a  hole  only  an  inch  and  a  half  across  its  widest 
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part.  When  I  poked  him  out  he  seemed  to  take 
it  in  good  humor,  but  he  soon  crawled  back  into 
his  gloomy  house  again. 

There  yet  remain  the  bluebirds,  titmouses,  and 
tree-swallows.  The  chickadee  makes  a  soft  bed 
of  the  hair  of  small  wild  animals,  finding  this 
material  in  briers  where  it  has  been  caught  when 
the  animals  went  by.  The  swallows  beautifully 
line  their  hollows  with  good-sized  feathers  having 
a  natural  curve  to  fit  the  bottom  of  the  cavity, 
so  that  the  nest  is  a  soft  pocket. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  of  all  hollow-tree  homes 
are  those  of  certain  wild  ducks.  One  is  figured 
here,  and  a  few  others  are  described  in  a  recent 
number  of  St.  Nicholas.  It  seems  strange,  does 
it  not,  for  a  water-bird  to  nest  in  a  hollow  tree? 
But  is  it  much  more  odd  than  that  a  flycatcher,  a 
hawk,  and  a  frog  should  also  choose  such  a  place  ? 

I  think  we  must  agree  that  the  hollow  tree 
offers  some  decided  advantage  to  all  these  animals 
alike,  and  that  the  main  advantage  is  a  roof. 
Open-air  nests  are  known  to  suffer  often  on  ac- 
count of  rain-storms.  Scarcely  a  bird  is  able  to 
build  a  perfectly  rain-proof  nest  in  the  open.  So 
some,  the  birds  and  other  creatures  which  we 
have  been  considering,  have  discovered  this  dis- 
tinct advantage  in  a  hollow  tree. 

With  ducks,  of  course,  it  would  be  different.    In 


by  weasels,  minks,  skunks,  and  rats,  which  are 
known  to  destroy  many  of  the  ground-built  nests. 
Doubtless    still    more    birds    and    other    animals 


'  -szyx^s1    """" 


NOW    AND    THEN    A    BEAR    FINDS    A    SUITABLE    PLACE    TO 

"  HOLE  UP"  IN  THE  DECAYED  BASE  OK  A  LARGE    TREE. 

But  he  needs  a  door  which  the  snow  will  be  sure  to  block  up  and  hide. 

this  case  I  think  the  chief  advantage  of  a  tree 
nest  is  that  it  is  the  one  least  liable  to  be  robbed 


THE  FEATHER-BED  OF  AN  AMERICAN  GOLDENEYE  DUCK. 

The  tree  is  sometimes  quite  a  distance  from  the  nearest  water. 

The  Barrow's  goldeneye  duck  also  nests  in  this  way. 

would  learn  to  nest  in  hollow  trees  were  it  not 
that  such  nests  are  found  to  contain  vermin 
oftener  than  those  in  the  open  air.  We  may  sup- 
pose that  the  hollow-tree  nesters  are  naturally 
more  free  from  vermin  than  most  of  their  rela- 
tives, or  else  that  they  find  these  unwelcome 
guests  less  objectionable.  Last,  there  is  the  im- 
portant fact  that  hundreds  of  nesting-places  may 
be  found  on  the  ground  and  among  the  branches 
of  trees  for  every  vacant  room  in  a  hollow  tree. 
So  that  even  were  an  animal  inclined  to  try  a 
hollow-tree  home  for  a  change,  he  might  look  in 
vain  for  one  not  already  occupied. 

As  to  why  the  animals  furnish  these  hollow- 
tree  homes  in  such  different  ways:  the  question 
might  just  as  well  be  asked  of  nests  placed  on  the 
ground  and  in  crotches  of  trees.  There  is  the 
same  resemblance  among  closely  related  animals, 
and  the  same  difference  in  the  methods  of  those 
more  unlike  each  other  in  structure. 

Edmund  J.  Sawyer. 

COMBINING  DRAWING  AND  PHO- 
TOGRAPHY 

Most  of  you  have  cameras,  and  no  doubt  all  of 
you  have  spoiled  prints.  You  can  have  a  lot  of 
fun  with  these. 

At  first  glance  the  accompanying  picture  looks 
like  an  ordinary  landscape  with  trees,  road,  lake, 
and  distant  mountains.  But  take  a  closer  view  of 
that  line  of  trees  in  the  foreground  to  the  left  of 
the  road,  and  see  if  their  foliage  does  not  look 
rather  queer  and  if  they  do  not  seem  to  get  bigger 
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as  they  recede.  Such  enormous  pine-cones  are 
enough  to  puzzle  any  one,  but  a  moment's  expla- 
nation will  set  things  right  again. 

In  reality  the  situation  is  this : 

Dr.  Bigelow  gathered  a  number  of  pine-cones 
and  placed  them  on  a  table  that  was  near  a  light- 
colored  wall  of  a  room.  On  this  table  some 
clippings  from  the  lawn  were  strewn  and  the 
pine-cones  set  up  in  a  line  as  shown.  Some  peb- 
bles were  scattered  near  these  cones,  and  the 
whole  thing  was  photographed.  He  then  brought 
me  the  photograph  with  the  query,  "What  can 
you  do  with  it?"  The  result  shows  for  itself. 
An  irregular  gray  streak  of  water-color  was 
drawn  across  the  white  wall,  leaving  a  narrow 
streak  of  white  below  it.  A  similar  but  inverted 
streak  was  then  drawn  in  the  white  space  under  it, 
and  at  once  we  had  distant  mountains  and  their 
reflection  in  the  lake.  A  few  splotches  of  darker 
color  and  some  light  lines  gave  us  the  distant 
forest  along  the  farther  shore  of  the  lake.  The 
mass  of  pebbles  was  narrowed  down  by  means  of 
the  water-color  to  resemble  a  road.  The  fact 
that  the  road  was  made  quite  narrow  at  its  far- 
ther end  gives  the  impression  that  the  "trees" 
grow  larger,  for  we  unconsciously  judge  them  by 
the  road,  which  we  naturally  assume  to  have  its 
sides  parallel.     This  is  a  case  of  distorted  per- 


spective. The  stream  in  the  foreground  was  the 
down-hanging  table-cloth  in  shadow,  and  the  few 
ripples  put  on  its  smooth  black  expanse  at  once 
converted  it  into  a  stream  of  water.  From  this 
idea  of  a  stream  the  lawn  clippings  along  the  edge 
of  the  table  at  once  assume  the  dignity  of  tall 
grasses  and  weeds  along  the  bank. 

This  is  merely  a  suggestion  as  to  how  you  can 
treat  any  of  your  spoiled  photographic  prints.  By 
means  of  some  water-color  you  can  make  endless 
changes  in  them.  You  can  put  in  things  or  take 
them  out  as  you  choose :  houses,  birds,  people, 
chickens,  cows  in  the  flower  beds  or  big  snakes  in 
the  fish-pool  on  the  lawn,  animals,  etc.,  can  be 
added  or  removed  at  will,  and  if  the  result  is  un- 
satisfactory a  damp  sponge  will  return  the  surface 
of  the  original  photograph  unharmed. 

Now  to  do  this  you  will  need  a  few  simple 
instructions.  The  photographs  must  be  mounted, 
or  they  will  buckle  up  when  the  wet  color  touches 
them.  They  must  be  rubbed  over  with  a  piece  of 
moist  absorbent  cotton  that  has  been  rubbed  on 
a  sheet  of  gelatin,  so  the  color  will  stick  well. 
Any  water-color  will  do,  but  perhaps  the  most 
suitable  colors  are  lampblack,  Indian  red,  raw 
sienna,  burnt  sienna,  and  white.  I  use  the  moist 
colors  in  tubes,  but  the  cake  colors  are  all  right, 
though  you  have  to  work  more  slowly  with  them. 


A    "  FANCIFUL 


PHOTOGRAPH,    WITH   ADDITIONS   AND    RETOUCHING   IN    WATER-COLOR. 
"  In  pine-cone  fairy-land  by  the  bay." 
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For  most  purposes,  you  will  need  only  three 
or  four  brushes,  which  may  be  No.  6  red  sable 
oil-color,  round  or  flat,  a  Bright's  red  sable  flat 
about  one  quarter  inch  wide,  and  one  about  one 
half  to  three  quarters  inch  wide.  This  larger  one 
is  for  putting  in  large  flat  places  such  as  sky  or 
water,  and  may  be  of  ox-hair,  which  is  much  less 
expensive  than  sable. 

Many  a  rainy  afternoon  may  be  spent  thus  with 
pleasure  and  profit,  and  I  advise  you  to  try  it. 

Clement  B.  Davis 

CUTTING  AND  WELDING  IRON   BY 
BURNING  GASES 

Most  of  our  young  folks  have  seen  pictures  pro- 
jected on  a  screen  by  an  oxyhydrogen  "lime-light" 


THE    PEN-TORCH    FOR    APPLYING    THE    GASES. 


THE    PEN-TORCH    PIERCING    AN    IRON    PLATE    WITH    THE 
LETTERS   OF    ,J  ST.  NICHOLAS.  ' 


CUTTING   OFF  THE    END   OF   THE    PIECE    OF    IRON. 

stereopticon.  In  this  double  "magic  lantern"  a 
bright  light  is  produced  by  the  intense  heat  of 
burning  oxygen  and  hydrogen  together  against  a 
small  cylinder  of  lime.  The  heat  makes  the  lime 
shine  very  brightly,  on  the  same  principle  that  a 
piece  of  iron  glows  when  the  blacksmith  takes  it 
from  his  forge.  Though  this  familiar  form  of 
burning  gases  is  very  hot,  it  is  far  excelled  in 
heat  by  burning  acetylene  (a  gas)   in  oxygen 

This  intense  heat  has  recently  been  used  in  a 
marvelous  tool,  the  results  of  which  seem  almost 
if  not  quite  like  magic.  The  Davis-Bournonville 
Company  has  perfected  a  torch  that  burns  oxygen 
and  acetylene  together  and  makes  it  convenient 
to  apply  this  intense  heat  to  cutting  off  or  weld- 
ing iron. 

Running  this  pen-like  flame  across  a  thick  sheet 
of  iron  melts  a  very  narrow  strip  and  cuts  it  off 
about  as  you  might  cut  a  sheet  of  ice  with  a  red- 
hot  poker.  It  will  also  melt  the  edges  of  two 
sheets  or  blocks  of  iron  and  enable  a  mechanic  to 
fasten  them  together  easily.     Huge  iron  castings 
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THE    LETTERS    OF    "ST.   NICHOLAS 


'BLOWN    THROUGH        A    THICK    PIECE    OF    IRON    IN    OPEN    LINES. 


that  have  been  broken  may  be  repaired  by  run- 
ning the  flame  around  the  edges  of  the  fracture 
and  "sticking"  them  together.  From  the  me- 
chanical point  of  view  the  possible  uses  of  this 
new  tool  are  very  many. 

It  also  has  its  entertaining  phase  from  the  won- 
derful work  it  does.  It  was  very  interesting  to 
the  editor  of  "Nature  and  Science"  and  several 
spectators  to  watch  the  inventor  easily  cut  off  a 
thick  piece  of  iron  and  then  literally  blow  an  open 
line  right  through  it  as  he  traced  with  this  won- 
derful  pen-torch    the   letters    of    "St.    Nicholas." 


A  FIELD  OF  "ARUM"  LILIES  IN  CALI- 
FORNIA 

Except  on  the  irreclaimable  desert,  the  soil  of 
California  is  very  fertile,  and  wherever  it  is  sup- 
plied with  sufficient  moisture,  either  by  natural 
rainfall  or  by  irrigation,  it  produces  remarkable 
fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  Many  flowers  that 
in  Great  Britain  grow  only  in  carefully  tended 
gardens  or  hothouses  flourish  in  the  open  air  in 
California.  Great  fields  of  sweet-peas,  carnations, 
"arum"  lilies,  and  other  flowers  are  seen  frequently. 
Arum  lilies  are  named  "callas"  and  grow  super- 


THE    LARUE    FIELD    OF    "  CALLA-LILIES        IN    CALIFORNIA. 


The  melted  particles  of  iron  were  blown  down  in 
a  beautiful  and  dazzling  manner— a  most  effec- 
tive and  new  kind  of  "fireworks." 

The  intensely  hot  flame  melts  a  narrow  open 
space  through  a  piece  of  iron,  even  up  to  half  an 
inch  thick,  almost  as  easily  as  would  a  red-hot 
wire  melt  through  a  very  thin  sheet  of  ice. 


abundantly  in  the  climate  of  southern  California. 
The  photograph  shows  a  great  field  of  them. 

Arthur  Inkersley. 
Our  eastern   skunk   cabbage   is   also   an   arum, 
the  purplish  spotted  "hood"  (spathe)  correspond- 
ing to  the  petal-like  leaf  of  the  calla.     The  struc- 
ture and  habits  of  the  two  are  similar  in  many  ways. 
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%'BECAUSLr  WE 
[WANT  TO  KNOW" 


a  bird  tries  to  drive  a. way  a  cat 

Van  Deusenville,  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  had  a  little  kitten  and  as  it  was 
lying  on  the  grass  one  day  an  indigo-bird  swooped  down 
very  near  kitty  and  then  flew  up  again.  Just  as  it  reached 
the  kitten  each  time  it  would  scream  and  the  kitten  would 
jump  for  it,  but  it  would  be  gone.  We  found  later  that 
there  were  little  birds  in  the  grass  and  the  big  one  was 
taking  the  kitten's  attention  from  them.  Was  this  not 
reasoning? 

Your  loving  reader, 
L.  Margaret  Giddings  (age  12). 

The  mother  bird  was  evidently  trying  to  scare 
the  cat  away  from  the  nest.  It  was  as  much  an 
instinct  for  her  to  protect  her  young  as  it  is  to 
feed  them. 

the  "transparent  photograph" 

Sargent,  Neb. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  On  page  272  of  St.  Nicholas  for 
January,  I  notice  a  curious  transparent  photograph,  and 
your  comments  upon  it.  I  want  to  say  that  Lauren  Mc- 
Adam  is,  I  believe,  right  in  his  statement  that  there  was 
no  double  exposure.  Some  years  ago  I  made  a  photograph 
of  a  child,  an  instantaneous  interior  view,  and  the  wall- 
paper could  be  distinctly  seen  through  the  child,  the  ef- 
fect being  the  same  as  in  your  picture.  I  know  there  was 
no  double  exposure  then. 

Yours, 

M.  E.  Vandenberg. 

Waddington,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  As  a  photographer  I  am  interested 
in  "A  Curious  Transparent  Photograph,"  page  272,  St. 
Nicholas  for  January. 

I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  not  necessarily  a  double  ex- 
posure, for  I  have  seen  an  instance  of  the  same  thing 
where  the  "transparent"  part  was  restricted  to  the  area 
covered  by  a  lady's  hair,  she  being  one  of  an  outdoor 
group.  The  rest  of  the  plate,  including  the  figure  of  the 
lady  herself  (except  hair),  was  normal.  There  was  no 
trace  of  movement  on  the  lady's  part,  face,  hat,  and  dress 
being  sharp  ;  as  I  recall  it,  there  was  no  detail  in  the  hair, 
but  its  area  showed  faintly  whatever  was  beyond,  foliage 
and  the  continued  outlines  of  a  tent. 

Trying  to  solve  the  puzzle,  we  were  all  agreed  that  it 
could  not  have  been  a  case  of  double  exposure  without 
some  similar  appearance  on  some  other  part  of  the  plate. 

The  negative  was  made  by  Captain  L.  YV.  Schaller,  531 
Plymouth  Avenue,  Buffalo,  New  York,  who  doubtless 
still  has  the  negative  in  his  possession. 

"Queer  "  things  happen  in  photography.  I  once  devel- 
oped a  plate  exposed  under  skylight,  one  end  of  which  was 
negative  and  the  other  positive,  the  two  parts  blending  into 
each  other. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  a  closer  inspection  of  your 
January  picture  by  daylight  reveals  a  number  of  things  not 
mentioned  by  you  which  not  only  fail  to  throw  any  light 
on  the  puzzle,  but  which  are  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
or  with  any  theory  to  be  advanced,  only  throwing  the 
whole  into  greater  confusion. 


First :  Directly  beyond  and  above  the  woman  is  a  struc- 
ture, apparently  a  building,  from  which  projects  a  small 
timber  which  supports  the  clothes-line.  This  timber  seems 
transparent,  the  lines  of  the  boarding  beyond  showing 
through  it.  The  theory  of  double  exposure  would  involve 
the  putting  up  of  this  timber  between  exposures. 

Second  :  The  boarding  itself  appears  transparent,  show- 
ing foliage  beyond  it;  that  is,  it  looks  like  foliage  having 
high  lights,  distinguishing  it  from  what  appear  to  be 
shadows  of  foliage  on  the  next  building.  Yet  it  seems  im- 
probable that  foliage  could  stand  beyond  the  building  with- 
out projecting  outside  the  building's  outlines. 

Third  :  The  perspective  clearly  shows  that  the  clothes 
are  beyond  the  woman,  yet  their  impression  extends  across 
the  woman's  figure,  as  if  between  her  and  the  camera.  So 
if  the  theory  of  more  than  one  exposure  be  accepted,  the 
number  of  exposures  must  have  been  at  least  three,  as  (1) 
the  building,  (2)  the  clothes,  and  (3)  the  woman. 

Fourth  :  The  woman  has  three  arms,  all  sharp.  Now 
bear  in  mind  that  the  operator  says  it  was  an  instantaneous 
exposure.  The  one  between  the  other  two  seems  to  be- 
long to  the  woman's  right  side,  but  appears  to  bear  a  left 
hand  and  is  not  engaged  in  the  same  operation  as  the  other 
two,  but  is  connected  with  no  other  figure  than  that  of  the 
owner  of  the  others.  No  trace  of  movement  in  figure  any- 
where. 

The  only  part  of  the  picture  with  same  conditions  as 
those  of  Captain  Schaller's  is  the  lower  part  as  shown  by 
dress  and  basket. 

George  N.  Redington. 


another  "transparent  photograph. 

Notice  the  transparency  in  the  woman's  hair  and  the  outline  of  the 
tent  continued  through  her  head  and  shoulder. 
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A  MOUSE  FED  TO  A  YOUNG  ROBIN 

Boise,  Idaho. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  We  were  up  in  the  mountains  for  a 
short  while  last  summer  and,  while  there,  we  learned  of  a 
very  curious  incident  which  had  happened  just  a  short  time 
before  and,  although  it  sounds  impossible,  I  assure  you  it 
is  absolutely  true. 

The  birds  up  there  are  very  tame  and  nest  every  year 
right  under  the  eaves  of  the  veranda,  where  there  are  a 
number  of  pretty  bird  boxes,  and  also  in  a  small  pine-tree 
which  grows  right  at  the  end  of  the  porch.  Some  robins 
built  their  nest  there  this  year  and  the  whole  family  was 
very  much  interested  in  watching  the  movements  of  the 
little  bird  family. 

One  day  the  mother  was  seen  in  a  near-by  tree  with 
something  unusually  large  in  her  mouth  and  a  pair  of  strong 
field-glasses  were  leveled  at  her,  which  showed  plainly  that 
it  was  a  mouse  she  held.  Then  she  brought  it  to  the  nest, 
less  than  three  feet  away,  and  proceeded  to  give  it  to  one 
of  the  babies.  It  seems  incredible,  but  actually  that  little 
robin  succeeded  in  swallowing  it,  although  with  a  good 
deal  of  trouble.  The  mother  would  give  it  a  shove  and  the 
baby  would  give  a  tremendous  gulp  and  it  gradually  went 
down  until  nothing  but  the  hind  legs  and  the  tail  we're  visi- 
ble, and  they  remained  hanging  out  of  the  robin's  mouth 
for  some  time,  which  looked  decidedly  comical ;  but,  finally, 
even  those  disappeared.  The  baby  robin  was  fully  half  an 
hour  in  getting  away  with  it. 

Now  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  story  will  not  brand  me 
as  a  "nature  fakir"  for,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  absolutely 
true  and  quite  a  number  of  people  were  witnesses  of  the 
scene  and  can  vouch  for  its  authenticity;  and,  happening  as 
it  did  right  under  their  very  eyes,  there  could  have  been  no 
possibility  of  any  mistake  as  to  what  they  saw. 
Yours  truly, 

Leonora  Reno. 

This  letter  seemed  so  incredible  that  I  wrote 
to  the  witnesses  for  their  points  of  view.  They 
confirm  the  original  letter  as  follows : 

The  field-glasses  were  leveled  on  the  mother  bird  in  a 
near-by  tree,  when  she  was  seen  to  have  something  unusu- 
ally large  in  her  bill.  Seeing  that  it  was  a  mouse,  we 
watched  her  bring  it  to  her  nest,  less  than  three  feet  from 
where  we  stood,  and  directly  under  our  eyes  thrust  it  into 
the  mouth  of  the  birdling  exactly  as  described. 

Genevieve  M.  Woodisurn. 

Rachel  M.  Hamilton. 

Wallace  F.  Hamilton. 

This  is  the  most  astonishing"  observation  of  a 
mother  bird  feeding  her  young  that  has  come  to 
"Nature  and  Science." 


GOOD  PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  SPECIMENS  OF  EXTRA- 
LEAVED  CLOVER 

Red  Ban,k,  N.  J. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Why  does  the  clover  plant  produce 
four  leaves  and  more  at  times,  when  it  is  natural  to  pro- 
duce only  three  ?  Hunting  the  four-leaf  clover  is  my 
hobby.  The  saying  is,  to  find  a  four-leaf  clover  means 
luck.  If  that  be  so,  the  eight-leaf  clover  as  shown  in  the 
photograph  must  be  double  luck.  This  fine  specimen  of 
an  eight-leaf  is  of  the  crimson  or  scarlet  clover  variety,  and 
was  found  near  my  home,  growing  in  a  field.  The  plant  is 
a  native  of  Europe,  grown  largely  in  the  Eastern  States  to 
improve  the  soil  by  plowing  under,  and  gets  its  name 
from    the   beautiful    scarlet    flower   which    it    bears.      My 


the  extra-leaved  clovers. 

papa,  who  is  very  much  interested  in  clovers,  found  it. 
He  also  found  the  four-  and  seven-leaf  on  one  stem  with 
the  bloom.  I  often  go  with  him  to  the  fields  to  look 
for  the  clovers.  I  find  many  myself.  My  collection  in- 
cludes a  great  many  fours  and  fives  and  one  six-leaf.  My 
father  has  lately  written  a  booklet  entitled  "How  to  Find 
a  Four-leaf  Clover,"  which  is  very  interesting.  This  tells 
about  the  different  kinds  of  clovers,  growth,  freaks,  and 
how  to  press  and  preserve  them. 

Your  four-leaf  clover  friend, 

Raymond  David  Boyd  (age  12). 


how  to  transfer  goldfish 

Armour,  South  Dakota. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  is  the 
trouble  with  my  goldfish,  and  how  to  stop  this  trouble  ? 
Several  days  ago  I  bought  a  new  globe  much  larger  than 
my  old  one.  The  next  morning  after  I  had  transferred  the 
fish  into  the  new  globe  I  found  one  of  the  fish  lying  on  his 
side  dead.  I  examined  him  and  found  that  his  head  was 
full  of  blood.  I  looked  at  the  other  fish  and  they  all  had 
the  clot  of  blood  in  their  heads,  but  were  as  lively  as  ever. 
That  night  another  fish  died,  and  the  rest  are  nearly  dead 
now. 

Your  devoted  reader, 

Bayard  T.  Boylan,  Jr. 

In  transferring  your  goldfishes  to  the  new  re- 
ceptacle you  may  not  have  known  that  the  water 
should  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  that  in 
which  the  fishes  had  been  kept.  Their  restless- 
ness under  the  new  conditions  probably  caused 
them  to  dart  about,  striking  their  snouts  against 
the  glass.  Fishes  are  seriously  injured  in  this 
way,  and  the  blood  clots  in  the  heads  would  indi- 
cate this  as  the  cause  of  their  death. 

Hereafter  see  that  there  never  is  a  difference 
of  more  than  four  degrees.  Keep  the  fishes  in  the 
old  water  until  the  new  has  assumed  the  right 
temperature.  A  considerable  quantity  of  aquatic 
plants  and  snails  are  also  necessary  to  success. 

Do  not  buy  any  more  fish-globes.  Get  a  rec- 
tangular aquarium.  Globes  are  the  very  poorest 
form  of  fish  receptacle.— Herman  T.  Wolf. 
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"A   heading."      by  lily  WESTERVELT,   AGE   12.      (SILVER   badge.) 


Ho,  lovers  of  the  seasons  ! 

Can  you  well  set  forth  your  reasons 
For  loving  them,  or  tell  us  why  each  one  of  them  is  dear  ? 

Here,  then,  you  may  behold  them, 

As  League  young  folk  unfold  them  — 
The  blessings,  beauties,  and  delights  of  all  the  changing 
year  ! 

The  subject,  "  My  Favorite  Season  —  and  Why  "  must 
have  appealed  strongly  to  League  members  everywhere  ; 
for,  both  in  number  and  in  merit,  the  responses  received 
were  quite  remarkable,  and  they  came  crowding  from  near 
and  far.  We  fancy,  indeed,  that  the  young  writers  took  a 
genuine  joy  in  ardently  urging  the  reasons  why  they  pre- 
fer certain  months  of  all  the  glorious  twelve  ;  and  their  en- 
thusiastic compositions  reveal  a  hearty,  natural  love  of  the 
great   "  out  of  doors  "  and  of  wholesome  sport. 

But  it  is  good  to  see,  also,  that  there  was  plenty  of 
variety  in  the  actual  choice  of  a  favorite  season  — each  of 
them  —  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  —  having  its 
own  loyal  champions,  armed  with  "  whys  and  wherefores." 


It  must  be  a  joy  to  their  fellow-members  —  as  it  was  to 
the  League  Editor  —  to  see  how  admirably  they  have  ex- 
pressed their  thoughts  ;  and  we  all  may  be  justly  proud  of 
these  clever  little  essays,  which  are  written  with  skilled 
hands,  seeing  eyes,  and  poetic  hearts.  And  all  are  domi- 
nated, moreover,  by  the  spirit  of  youth,  keenly  alive  to  the 
joys  of  every  season  and  the  glories  of  this  beautiful  world 
in  which  we  live. 

The  young  poets,  too,  have  done  nobly,  and  contributed 
their  full  share  to  this  September  harvest  of  good  things 
and  cheery  thoughts.  Many  of  them  have*  displayed  not 
only  the  ability  to  put  their  ideas  into  rhyme  with  ease 
and  grace,  but  also  the  gift  of  humor,  and  the  power  to  be 
original, —  to  look  at  their  subject  from  a  fresh  or  new 
point  of  view.  The  League  members  will  give  to  the 
young  authors  of  some  of  these  pieces  full  credit  for  their 
ingenuity  as  well  as  for  their  cleverness  in  versifying. 

The  contributions  from  boy  and  girl  artists  also  make 
a  brave  array,  and,  altogether,  the  month's  showing  is  a 
fine  one,  and  the  Editor  heartily  congratulates  the  mem- 
bers, one  and  all,  upon  work  that  is  a  credit  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  League. 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  NO.   115 

In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

VERSE.     Gold  badge,  Consuelo  Behman  (age  10),  Sayville,  L.  I. 

Silver  badge,  Esther  Vroman  Peters  (age  14),  Guernsey,  Pa. 

PROSE.     Gold  badge,  Katharine  Balderston  (age  14),  Boise,  Idaho. 

Silver  badges,  Myrilla  Walcutt  (age  12),  Montclair,  N.  J.  ;  Alicia  Wertenbaker  (age  12),  Norfolk,  Va.  ;  Katha- 
rine Wardrope  (age  16),  Belleville,  Ont.,  Canada;  Eleanor  L.  Brewster  (age  14),  Hartford,  Conn. 

DRAWING.     Gold  badge,  Helen  Underwood  (age  16),  Montclair,  N(  J. 

Silver  badge,  Lily  Westervelt  (age  12),  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

PHOTOGRAPHY.     Gold  badge,  Lucia  H.  Chase  (age  12),  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Silver  badges,  Fanny  Juda  (age  13),  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ;  Joseph  S.  Guppy  (age  14),  Woodfords,  Me. 

WILD  CREATURE  PHOTOGRAPHY.  First  prize,  Emma  Towne  (age  15),  Evanston,  111.  Second  prize,  John 
H.  Hill  (age  13),  Evanston,  III. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.     Gold  badge,  Edna  M.  Trenn  (age  14),  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Silver  badges,  Aimee  Taggart  (age  17),  Ridott,  111.  ;  Catherine  Lowe  (age  13),  Aurora,  N.  Y, 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS.     Gold  badge,  Katharine  E.  Carter  (age  13),  Newark,  N.  J. 

Silver  badge,  Eleanor  Rantoul  (age  14),  Salem,  Mass. 
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MY  FAVORITE  SEASON  — 
AND  WHY 

BY  KATHARINE  BALDERSTON  (AGE  14) 

{Gold  Badge) 

My  favorite  season  is  not  really  one  on  the 
calendar.  It  is  short  and  of  varying  length, 
and  it  comes  some  years  a  little  earlier, 
some  years  a  little  later.  It  is  that  lovely 
period  after  the  burning  heat  of  the  summer 
has  subsided  and  before  the  cool,  exhilarat- 
ing fall  days  come.  In  fact  —  it  is  Indian 
summer. 

I  live  in  the  Far  West  and  I  think  that  is 
why  I  love  this  season  more  than  any  other. 
You  see,  my  home  city  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
dear,  bare  foot-hills  of  the  Bitter  Root  Range, 
and  across  the  wide  valley,  veiled  in  mys- 
tery and  enhanced  by  distance,  lie  the  snow- 
capped Owyhees.  Surrounded  as  one  is  by 
mountains,  one  can  hardly  keep  from  learn- 
ing to  love  them  ;  in  summer,  when  the  sun 
shines  dazzlingly  on  the  eternal  snow  of 
the  peaks,  or  reveals  every  purple  curve  of 
the  lower  timbered  slopes  ;  in  spring,  when 
the  rain  brings  down  the  pungent  odor  of 
sage-brush  and  the  first  faint  tinge  of  green  shimmers  in  the 
pulsating  sunshine;  and  in  winter,  when  they  lie  cold  and 
majestic  under  purple  storm-clouds  or  glitter  under  the  cold 


IN    OUR    HOME."       DRAWING    BY    HELEN    UNDERWOOD,    AGE    16.       (GOLD    BADGE.) 

MY   FAVORITE  SEASON 

BY  MYRII.I.A  WAI.CUTT  (AGE  12) 

{Silver  Badge) 

I  THINK  spring  is  my  favorite  season,  because  then  Mother 
Nature  is  loosed  from  her  chains  of  iron  and  is  allowed  to 
blossom  forth  in  all  her  joy  and  beauty.  It  is  then  that 
the  birds  come  back  to  welcome  spring  with  their  notes  of 
joy,  and  the  grass  puts  on  its  mantle  of  green.  The  little 
brooks  chatter  merrily  over  the  pebbles  and  seem  to  enjoy 
themselves  after  having  been  so  long  in  winter's  prison  of 
ice  and  snow.  As  clay  after  day  passes,  and  we  see  the 
little  buds  get  larger  and  larger  and  blossom  into  tiny 
leaves,  we  feel  a  new  sense  of  life  and  hope  and  joy  creep- 
ing over  us. 

The  farmers  are  at  work,  the  birds  are  building  their 
nests,  the  insects  are  humming  again,  the  snakes  come  out 
to  sun  themselves,  and  everybody  seems  busy  and  happy! 
All  the  world  is  bright  and  fresh  and  beautiful. 

And  with  all  this  happiness  we  young  folk  have  the 
pleasant  thought  of  the  long  vacation  that  is  to  follow 
when  we  are  released  from  study  and  school. 


BY  VIOLET    W.     HOFF,    AGE    12.       HONOR    MEMBER. 


rays  of  the  south-driven  fire-god  slanting  down  from  the 
high,  blue  sky.  But  most  of  all  I  love  them  when  the  soft 
Indian  summer  comes  and  the  distant  ranges  swim  in  pur- 
ple haze,  beautiful,  enticing,  calling  almost  audibly  across 
the  intervening  space  to  come  and  explore  their  shadows. 

Sometimes  I  climb  alone  over  the  sage-brush-covered 
hills,  with  the  sunflowers  drooping  their  yellow  petals,  and 
all  the  world  peacefully  dozing.  The  warm  lava  rocks 
covered  with  crisp,  brown  moss  form  soft  hollows  where  it 
is  ideal  to  settle  down  and  pretend  to  read,  and  then  to  idly 
drop  the  book  —  and  dream.  And,  often,  as  I  dream,  with 
the  whole  beautiful  world  at  my  feet,  life  seems  very  beau- 
tiful and  I  know,  then,  why  I  am  glad  that  I  am  a  Western 
girl.  It  is  because  I  love  the  mountains  ;  love  the  great 
distances,  and  the  ever-changing  panorama  of  Nature  in  her 
primal  state,  which  only  a  child  fostered  in  the  freedom  of 
the  West  can  know. 

And  the  mountains  are  most  beautiful  to  me  in  the  In- 
dian summer.  Therefore,  it  is  my  best-beloved  season,  and, 
as  long  as  I  am  a  Western  girl,  it  will  continue  to  be. 


FLORIDA    ALLIGATOR."       BY    EMMA    TOWNE,    AGE    15.       (FIRST 
PRIZE,    WILD    CREATURE    PHOTOGRAPHY.) 
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"HELPING."       HY    LUCIA    H.    CHASE,    AGE    12.       (GOLD    BADGE.) 

A  HAPPY  JOURNEY 

BY    CONSUELO    1SEHMAN    (AGE    IO) 

{Gold  Badge) 

I  i.ove  to  make  a  journey  to  the  country  in  the  spring, 
When  all  the  trees  are  budding  and  the  birds  begin  to 


The  air  is  so  refreshing  that  it  makes  me  want  to  skip, 
For  old  Jack  Frost,  he  is  n't  'round,  my  toes  and  nose  to 
nip. 

I  visit  all  the  chickens,  and  feed  each  fluffy  duck, 
Then  gather  in  the  meadows  all  the  flowers  that  I  can 
pluck. 

Don't  you  love  to  make  a  journey  to  the  country  in  the 

spring, 
When  all  the  trees  are  budding  and  the  birds  begin  to  sing? 


THE  HAPPY  JOURNEY 

BY  AGNES  MACKENZIE  MIALL  (AGE   17) 

{Honor  Member) 

Distant,  stately,  changeless,  peak  on  peak,  and  spire  on 

spire, 
They  rose  —  the  tranquil  snowy  heights  men  call  Attained 

Desire. 
The  longing  that  possessed  us  was  to  reach  the  dome  of 

snow 
By  mounting,  mounting,  mounting  from  the  grassy  plains 

below. 

So   we   started    on   our  journey, —  full    of    happiness    and 

hope, 
And  we  sang  for  very  gladness  as  we  climbed  the  first  green 

slope. 


"HELPING."       BY    FANNY   JUDA,    AGE    13.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 


"HELPING."       BY    lOSETH    S.    GUPPY,    AGE    14.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 

In  our  hands  were  dainty  blossoms,  which  we  gathered  by 

the  way, 
And  the  courage  strong  within  us  made  the  sunshine  doubly 

gay- 
Past  orchards  and  rich  pastures,  where  the  cattle  browsed 

content — 
We,  with  lightly  springing  footsteps,  on  our  happy  journey 

went ; 
Till  we  saw  the  snow-line  nearer,  till  the  trees  and  flowers 

were  past, 
And    from  ridges    yet    above   us   came   a   gust-like   chilly 

blast. 

Still  upward,  ever  upward,  with  our  gladness  unsubdued; 
Climbing  rocks  and  scaling  boulders  in  a  strangely  happy 

mood. 
Till    the   sun   arose   before   us,    rose   upon   our   journey's 

close, 
And  we  stood,  with  eyes  turned  eastward,  on  the  sparkling 

dome  of  snows. 
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A  HEADING.    BY  OTTO  V.  TABOR,  AGE  15 


MY  FAVORITE  SEASON  — AND  WHY 

BY  ALICIA  WERIENBAKER  (AGE   12) 

(Silver  Badge) 
What  is  my  favorite  season?  Why,  winter,  of  course  ! 
"Why  do  you  like  it  so  much  ?"  you  ask.  Maybe  you 
are  a  lover  of  summer  and  don't  understand ;  so  now 
"listen  and  attend,"  as  Kipling  sometimes  says  when  be- 
ginning a  story,  and  I  will  tell  you. 

Now  own  up,  don't  you  love  to  sit  in  front  of  the  fire  on 
winter  evenings  with  your  mother  and  Daddy,  and  pop  corn 
and  tell  stories,  while  the  snow  is  coming  down  softly, 
softly  outside  (it  always  gives  me  such  a  cozy,  shut-in  feel- 
ing), so  when  you  wake  up  in'  the  morning  everything  is 
white  and  glistening?     Of  course  you  do! 

There  will  be  lots  of  sleigh-rides  and  coasting —  then  in 
a  little  while — bump!!  It's  Christmas  Eve!  Then 
the  fun  of  Christmas  Day,  and  the  day  after  with  its 
stomach-aches  and  other  things. 

After  all  that  come  New  Year's,  St.  Valentine's  Day,  and 
Washington's  Birthday;  then,  if  you  are  like  me,  there  is 
your  own  birthday  (mine  is  in  February). 

Now,  don't  you  love  winter  without  any  mosquitos 
or  hot  days  ? 

So  now  you  see  why  winter,  with  its  crown  of  sparkling 
snow  and  ice,  is  my  favorite  season. 


"A    PELICAN."       BY   JOHN    H.   HILL,    AGE    13.       (SECOND    PRIZE,    WILD 
CREATURE    PHOTOGRAPHY.) 

MY  FAVORITE  SEASON  — AND  WHY 

BY  KATHARINE  WARDROPE  (AGE  16) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Winter,  cold,  bluff,  hearty  winter,  that  spreads  its  white 

coverlet  over  the  sleeping  earth,  is    my    favorite    season, 


Probably  no  one  loves  and  appreciates  this  season  of  the 
year  as  do  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  northern  part  of  North 
America.  When  the  ponds  and  lakes  freeze  over  clear  and 
smooth  as  glass,  and  the  children  spin  over  the  ice  with 
their  shining  skates  as  lightly  as  birds  ;  when  the  steep 
hills  are  covered  with  snow, — ideal  places  for  coasting  down 
on  a  bob-sleigh  or  toboggan, — there  is  nothing  like  the 
thrill  that  runs  through  a  person  as  he  glides  down  a  steep 
incline  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  It  is  so  delightful,  too,  to 
put  on  moccasins  and  snow-shoes  and  tramp  through  the 


FRANCES    WATTS,    AGE    13. 


moonlight  over  crackling  snow  that  sparkles  like  polished 
diamonds. 

Another  pleasure  that  winter  brings  is  the  joyous  Christ- 
mas season, — when  all  the  far  distant  members  of  the 
family  return  to  the  old  home  to  spend  the  holidays  with 
Father  and  Mother.  How  merry  the  house  is  then  with 
hanging  the  children's  stockings  in  readiness  for  Santa, 
preparing  the  gifts  for  all  the  dear  ones,  and  the  numerous 
other  delightful  things  connected  with  Christmas! 

But  the  last,  and  perhaps  best,  reason  of  all  why  I  love 
winter  is  because  it  brings  the  death  of  the  old  year  and 
the  birth  of  the  new.  The  old  year  dies,  carrying  with  it 
misspent  days  and  broken  resolutions  ;  but  the  new  year  is 
born  bringing  hope  and  joy  to  every  heart,  with  promises 
of  another  chance  to  begin  over  and  make  our  lives  a  success. 

MY  FAVORITE  SEASON  -  AND  WHY 

BY  RICHARD  S.   EVERIT  (AGE    II) 

My  favorite  season  is  spring.  I  cannot  tell  exactly  why  I 
like  it  best,  but  I  do.      It  is  a  season  of  many  things  :  a 
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BY     ALBERTA    A      HEINMLLLER, 


season  of  pleasure  ;  a  season  in  which  a  lover  of  flowers 
must  dig  in  the  ground;  a  fisherman  must  overhaul  his 
creel  and  start  lor  the  hole  in  the  brook  where  that  "  big 
fellow  "  triumphed  over  him  the  preceding  year.  He 
longs  to  feel  the  pull  and  see  the  supple  rod  bend  almost 
double  to  tell  him  he  has  got  him  "  fast." 

Tt  is  a  season  when  the  woods,  fields,  and  gardens  call, 


t         KE « 
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"A    HEADING."       BY    WILLIE    KEATING,    AGE    12. 

and  everybody  must  obey.      I  do  not  know  what  announces 
this  season,  it  comes  so  silently  and  so  suddenly. 

It  may  be  the  bullfrogs,  the  trout,  the  wild  geese,  the 
maples,  or  the  grass.  I  do  know  that  it  is  a  lively,  healthy 
season.  It  goes  as  suddenly  as  it  comes  ;  but,  for  all  that, 
I    think  it  the  happiest  season  of  the  year. 


A   HAPPY  JOURNEY 

BY   ESTHER    VROMAN  PE'IERS  (AGE   14) 

(Si her  Badge) 
When  summer  comes  to  moor  and  glade, 

And  to  the  hill  and  fen, 
'T  is  rush  and  scramble  to  the  woods 

Till  school  work  calls  again. 


LANSFORD    FOSTER,    AGE    14. 


The  patient  teacher  lays  aside 
Her  books,  when  school  is  o'er, 

And  leaves  the  town  in  frantic  haste, 
To  sumiriet  at  the  shore. 

Of  course  vacation  days  are  fine, 

And  summer  skies  are  bright; 
Of  course  you  love  the  fields  and  woods, 

Of  course  your  heart  is  light  ! 
But  as  September  nears  apace 

And  calls  you  from  your  fun, 
You  will  agree,  the  "Journey  Home"' 

Is  quite  a  happy  one. 


HELITNG.  BY    FLORENCE    NEUHART,    AGE    15. 


"HELPING."       BY    GILLEAN    TANGYE,    AGE    16 

A   HAPPY  JOURNEY 

BY  BARBARA  KATHLEEN  WEBBER  (AGE  15) 

(Honor  Member) 

All  day  we  wandered  through  the  budding  woods 

With  slackened  rein  ; 
Careless  of  Nature  and  her  changing  moods, 
Too  glad  for  pain. 

All  night  we  camped  beneath  the  spreading  firs; 

Deeply  we  slept, 
Not  knowing  of  the  hidden  world  that  stirs 

Where  night  has  crept. 
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BY   EDNA   L.    TAGGART,  AGE    14.  BY   DOROTHY   H.    BURTON,    AGE    II.        BY    MARGARET    MUNSELL,    AGE    12. 

A   GROUP  OF    "HELPING"    PHOTOGRAPHS. 


BY   MARJORIE   HALL,    AGE    15. 


And  when  the  sunlight  dappled  the  slim  pines, 

We  rode  away  ; 
And  fast  we  rode  till  day  declined 

And  light  grew  gray. 

And  often  when  in  other  climes, 

Strange  seas  beside, 
We  '11  think  of  these,  our  camping  times, 

And  that  glad  ride. 

MY  FAVORITE  SEASON -AND  WHY 

BY  IDA  F.   PARFITT  (AGE   1 5) 

What  is  my  favorite  season  !    Spring,  I  think  ;  yes,  spring, 
with  its  budding  trees,  green  fields,  and  twittering  birds. 

I  wonder  why  I  like  spring  best  !      I   think   because  it 
comes  so  suddenly  after  the  dreary  winter  that  it  quite  sur- 


prises one  —  and  I  love  surprises.  Summer  comes  as  a 
matter  of  course  after  spring,  and  it  is  not  such  a  change. 
Autumn  comes  as  a  dreary  herald  of  winter,  and  winter 
is  so  cold  and  dark  that  one  can  hardly  call  it  a  favorite 
season  in  spite  of  the  fun  that  comes  with  it.  But  spring, 
beautiful  spring  !  Such  a  happy,  bright  herald  of  summer  ! 
How  lovely  to  see  the  trees  budding,  dear  little  green 
buds  ;  how  interesting  one's  walks  become,  watching  the 
1  beautiful  changes  in  nature.  What  excitement  over  the 
first  wild  flowers  !  What  a  fresh,  beautiful  smell  the  prim- 
roses have;  dear  delicate  little  flowers,  peeping  up  round 
the  tree  trunks  after  their  long  winter  sleep!  What  joy  to 
pick  bouquets  for  friends  again  "out  of  my  own  garden!" 
When  you  pick  the  sweet  spring  flowers,  don't  you 
feel  little  thrills  of  pleasure  running  through  your  veins  ? 
That    is    spring !      Spring,    creeping    right    through    you, 
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whispering  of  summer,  picnics,  sports,  oh,  of  everything 
that  we  love! 

What  would  we  do  without  this  sweet  herald  of  summer  ? 
Ah,  yes,  spring  is  my  favorite  season  ;  beautiful  spring, 
that  calls  to  all  Nature  to  wake  up  after  her  long  winter 
sleep  ! 


"A  HEADING."   BY  HUGO  GREENBAUM,  AGE  17.   (HONOR  MEMBER.) 

MY  FAVORITE  SEASON— AND  WHY 

BY  MIETTE  M.   BRUGNOT  (AGE  8) 

My  favorite  season  is  summer.  It  is  so  nice  not  to  have 
to  go  to  school,  and  to  be  out  in  the  fresh  air  nearly  all  day. 
We  go  to  the  country  every  summer  ;  and  I  like  to  pick 
flowers  and  berries,  and  climb  trees  to  get  some  apples  or 
peaches.  It  is  so  much  pleasanter  to  be  out  in  the  open  air 
than  being  shut  up  in  a  house. 

We  have  three  large  hills  ;  one  of  them  is  what  I  call 
my  sand  pile.  It  is  a  large  sand-hill, — the  others  are  just 
hills.  Only  one  of  them  is  really  very  high  ;  it  took  me  a 
little  more  than  an  hour  to  climb  to  the  top. 

I  have  a  hammock,  a  swing,  and  a  rope  swing.  And  I 
like  to  eat  grapes,  too.  In  July  and  August  we  bathe  in 
Lake  Michigan  ;  we  have  a  large  beach  of  our  own.  Don't 
you  think  you  would  like  summer  best  if  you  had  all  those 
things  ? 

MY  HAPPY  JOURNEY 

BY    MAY    BOWERS   (AGE    16) 

A  happy  journey  that  I  take, 

Is  to  the  Realm  of  Books  ; 
You  would  not  think  me  far  away, 

But  do  not  judge  by  looks. 


For  while  I  sit  within  your  view, 

My  spirit  's  far  away ; 
I  am  with  friends  in  bookland, 

With  them  am  grave  or  gay. 

Each  month  I  take  a  journey, 
St.  Nicholas  in  hand  ; 

T    guides  me  to  the  dearest  folks, 
In  homes  both  plain  and  grand. 


To  Ferry  Hill  I  hasten, 
And  to  "  Huairarwee  "  go. 

And  to  our  own  League  corner 
I  just  must  come,  you  know. 

And  so  each  month  I  visit 

Each  place  between  these  covers 

And  so,  I  am  persuaded, 
Do  all  St.  Nicholas  lovers. 


"  A  HAPPY  JOURNEY" 

BY   ALICE    L.    PACKARD    (AGE    13) 

One  day  we  went  to  Grandpa's  ; 

We  had  the  nicest  time, 
For  he  has  cows  and  horses 

And  apple-trees  to  climb. 


IN    OUR    HOME. 


BY    MARJOKIE    ACKER,    AGE    14. 


A    HEADING. 


BY   G.    ALVAREZ    RUL,    AGE    16 


We  romped  and  played  that  morning 

All  over  Grandpa's  farm, 
And  then  he  took  us  in  to  see 

The  creatures  in  the  barn. 


We  climbed  up  to  the  loft  above, 
Piled  full  of  fragrant  hay; 

And  there  we  found  a  nest  of  eggs 
A  speckled  hen  did  lay. 

Then  Grandpa  took  the  dinner- 
horn 

And  blew  a  loud,  shrill  blast ; 
And  all  of  Grandpa's  hired  men 

Came  hurrying  very  fast. 

Grandma  had  spread  the  dinner 
Under  the  old  oak-tree, 

And  the  good  things  on  the  table 
Made  us  hungry  as  could  be. 

When  Grandpa  brought  the  car- 
riage 
Round  to  the  big  front  door, 
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pioneer    company : 


We  said  that  such  a  lovely  time 
We  'd  never  had  before. 


MY  FAVORITE  SEASON  —  AND  WHY 

BY  ELEANOR  L.   BREWSTER  (AGE   14) 

{Silver  Badge) 

Spring  !  It  is  cold,  but  not  bitter,  and  the  air  is  bracing. 
The  sky  is  clear  —  a  most  wonderful  blue  with  hardly  a 
cloud.  The  sun  is  bright  and  warm  and  there  is  snow  only 
in  the  shady  places.  And  thereon  the  top  of  the  pear-tree 
is  the  first  robin  —  the  robin  that  tells  the  same  to  us  that 
he  did  to  Miles  Standish  and  his 
"Spring  is  here  !    It  is  spring  !  " 

Spring  !    And  every  little  bush  and  tree  is  budding  ! 

Off  in  the  meadows  the  Quaker  ladies  have  come  again, 
and  the  grass  is  varied  shades  of  beautiful  green,  while 
the  overflowing  rivers  reflect  from  the  sky  that  deep,  clear 
blue  !  Then  comes  the  meadow-lark's  plaintive  note, 
"  Spring  of  the  year!  " 

Then,  a  little  later,  in  the  woods,  the  violet,  hepatica, 
anemone,  blood-root,  and  dog-tooth  violets  come  out; 
partridge-berry,  wintergreen,  and,  in  some  favored  places, 
arbutus  !  Then,  still  later,  columbine  and  lady-slippers, 
orchids  and  wild  strawberries  ! 

The  woods  are  alive  with  gay-plumaged  song-birds : 
woodpeckers,  orioles,  pewees,  and  scarlet  tanagers,  and  in 
the  late  afternoon,  between  the  cat-bird's  sweetest  song 
and  the  whippoorwill's  liquid  whistle,  the  hermit  thrush 
practises  its  harmonies  in  various  keys. 

The  fields  have  their  share,  too,  for  bobolinks  and  song- 
sparrows  live  there  among  the  daisies  and  buttercups. 
The  white  and  purple  violet,  asters,  and  fleur-de-lis  draw 
the  humming-birds  ;  while  near  the  water,  among  the  car- 
dinal flowers,  the  kingfisher  waits  for  some  unfortunate 
little  fish  to  float  innocently  down-stream. 

And  "The  Year  's  at  the  Spring  !  " 

Then,  at  the  same  time  with  many  other  flowers,  comes 
the  rose,  their  queen, —  and  it  is  summer!  Sailing,  swim- 
ming, camping,  rowing,  canoeing,  mountain  climbing  —  all 
these  follow  in  summer. 

Then  the  goldenrod  comes ;  the  apples  and  corn  are 
ripe  —  many  other  fruits,  too;  the  leaves  turn  brilliant  red, 
yellow,  and  mixed  browns :  it  is  autumn  !  And  then 
again,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  the  birds  have 
left,  and  all  is  dark  and  gray,  the  snow  comes,  and  it  is 
winter  !  The  very  name  suggests  skating,  coasting,  skee- 
ing,  and  sleighing. 

Spring  seems  the  nicest  while  it  is  here;  but  then  is  not 
every  season  really  a  favorite,  having  its  own  particular 
characteristics,  and  so  made  that  we  should  never  have  a 
chance  to  find  fault  ? 


A  HAPPY  JOURNEY 

BY  DOROTHY  DAWSON  (AGE  14) 

The  swallows  are  coming,  the  heralds  of  spring  ! 
O'er  land  and  o'er  ocean  they  're  now  on  the  wing; 
Flying  back  to  old  England,  thro'  tempest  and  calm, 
From  the  land  of  the  desert  and  cocoanut-palm. 

What  care  they  for  tempest  ?     What  care  they  for  wind  ? 
They  are  leaving  the  sands  and  the  sun  glare  behind; 
Tho'  some  of  their  number  must  fall  by  the  way, 
The  rest  will  survive  till  the  home-coming  day. 

And  though  toil  and  privation  they  '11  find  all  the  way, 
Their  journey  is  happy,  the  house-swallows  say. 
For  with  wild  waves  beneath,  and  the  free  sky  above, 
They  are  all  flying  home  to  the  land  that  they  love. 
Vol   XXXVI 132. 


•A  HAPPY  JOURNEY 

BY   JANET   ERSKINE   ADRIANCE    (AGE    14) 

When  I  am  snugly  tucked  in  bed, 
And  nurse  turns  out  the  light, 

I  'm  on  a  happy  journey  sped, 
That  lasts  through  all  the  night. 

Sometimes  I  visit  lands  abroad, 

And  wondrous  sights  do  see, 
I  climb  the  Alps,  the  Danube  ford, 

And  roam  through  Italy. 

I  visit  Greece  and  Turkey,  too, 

Arabia  and  Palestine, 
China,  Japan,  and  Kalamazoo, 

And  Bingen  on  the  Rhine. 

Through  Holland,  land  of  dikes  and  skates, 
And  sunny  England's  milder  clime; 

Then  back  to  dear  United  States, 
And  best  of  all,  my  home  at  Lyme. 

And  then  I  lie  in  bed  and  think 
Of  all  the  countries  where  I  roam, 

And  rub  my  eyes  and  wink  and  blink, 
As  I  decide,  "  No  place  like  home." 


"A    HEADING."       BY    WINIFRED    ALMV,    AGE    13. 


A  HAPPY  JOURNEY 

BY   DORIS    KENT    (AGE   12) 

He  toddled  down  the  garden  walk, 

Down  past  the  camphor-tree; 
Out  of  the  little  picket  gate, 

Eagerly  went  he. 
Down  the  wide,  white,  sunny  road  he  went, 

This  curly-haired  explorer  boy. 
When  the  warm  dust  puffed  on  his  bare  toes, 

He  laughed  in  his  baby  joy. 

At  the  blackberry  briers  he  paused  awhile, 

And  the  fruit  stained  his  chubby  hands  red, 
And  the  buttercups  envied  the  shining  gold 

Of  his  curly  yellow  head. 
Then  he  pushed  through  the  meadow-grass, 

That  was  long  and  sweet  and  warm. 
His  little  feet  were  gray  with  dust, 

His  apron  blue  was  torn. 

Then  he  went  back  to  the  wide,  white  road, 

Tired  and  hungry  was  he  ; 
He  toddled  back  to  the  picket  gate, 

Back  by  the  camphor-tree. 
Glad  to  be  back  on  the  cool,  white  pdrch, 

Into  Mother's  arms  to  creep; 
Berry-stained,  tired,  dusty,  and  torn, 

He  happily  fell  asleep. 
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SPRING 

BY    KATHRYN  SOUTHGATE  (AGE  1 5) 

"  My  favorite  season!  "    Spring. 

"Why  ?  "  That  is  not  so  easy  to  answer.  I  doubt  if 
I  have  ever  thought  of  the  reasons  for  my  choice.  When 
I  do  think,  however,  answers  come  rushing  through  my 
mind  in  such  confusion  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  they  are, 
after  all. 

Foremost  among  them,  perhaps,  is  the  thought:  "Why 
it  makes  you  feel  that  summer  is  coming." 

"Then,"  you  ask,  "why  is  not  summer  your  fa- 
vorite ?  " 

Ah  !  that  is  hard  to  answer.  Do  we  not  sometimes 
enjoy  the  planning  for  a  happy  event  more  than,  perhaps, 
the  event  itself  ? 

And  then,  besides,  spring  marks  the  end  of  winter.  The 
first  days  of  spring,  coming  after  winter's  stormy  days, 
seem  like  the  end  of  a  tunnel  through  which  we  pass  to 
reach  the  sunshine  ahead.  All  the  darkness  is  left  behind  ; 
all  the  cold  and  misery  done  with,  and  spring,  spring  is 
here  ! 

And  the  grand  surprises  she  has  for  us  !  We  close  our 
eyes  at  night  on  a  world  dark  and  brown.  In  the  morning 
we  wake  to'find  the  grass  fresh  and  green;  the  sunshine 
wrapping  the  world  in  its  warm  embrace;  little  flowers 
peeping  out  from  under  their  coverlet  of  brown,  as  the 
sleepy  baby,  who  opens  his  eyes  to  ask:  "Is  it  time  to 
get  up,  Muvver  ?  "  The  trees,  as  well  as  the  children, 
come  forth  in  their  summer  dresses,  and  all  the  world  is 
joyous  and  happy.  The  songs  of  the  birds  mingle  with 
the  happy  voices  and  the  laughter  of  little  children.  We 
feel  like  singing,  too,  and  throw  off  our  mantles  of  care 
with  the  snowflakes,  as  we  give  in  to  the  intoxication  of 
the  springtime.  We  listen  to  the  song-birds  ;  we  caress 
the  little  flowers  and  urge  them  to  awake ;  we  breathe  in 
the  air  that  sweeps  over  the  housetops  ;  and  we  murmur 
over  and  over:    "  It  is  spring;  spring  is  here!  " 

And  that  is  why  spring  is  my  favorite  season. 

A  JOURNEY  TO  THE  LAND  OF  NOD  ' 

BY    LUCIE    MARUCCHI    (AGE    1 3) 

Baby's  head  is  slowly  drooping, 
Drooping  on  the  mother's  breast. 

Baby's  eyes  are  gently  closing, 
Closing  as  she  sinks  to  rest. 

Softly  Mother's  voice  is  singing, 

Singing,  oh,  so  sweet  and  low! 
Gazing  at  the  sleeping  baby, 

Bending  down  she  kissed  her  brow. 

Baby  's  gone  to  lands  so  misty, 

Far  away  in  realms  of  glee ; 
Here  the  mystic  boatman  's  waiting, 

Waiting  by  the  slumber  sea. 

When  the  old  sun's  beams  are  peeping, 

Peeping  on  the  baby's  bed. 
Lo!    the  glory  is  encircling, 

Circling  round  the  baby's  head. 

Baby's  lids  are  gently  opening, 

Opening  eyes  so  full  of  light ; 
Look  above  to  find  their  greeting, 

Greeting  in  the  sky  so  bright. 

Now  the  baby's  journey  's  over, 

Journey  to  the  land  of  dreams, 
Ended  with  the  light  of  morning, 

Ended  with  the  sun's  first  beams. 


A  HAPPY  JOURNEY 

BY  AGNES   I.EE  BRYANT  (AGE   l6) 

All  the  lives  of  happy  people, 

All  the  good  we  see  each  day, 
All  the  trials  past  and  conquered, 

All  the  sunshine  on  our  way 
Teach  us  one,  grand,  noble  lesson 

As  the  ages  come  and  go : 
Life  's  a  very  happy  journey 

If  we  only  make  it  so. 

Sometimes  everything  seems  dreary 

And  the  day  is  dull  and  gray, 
Wc  can  think  of  naught  but  sorrow 

And  our  thoughts  are  far  from  gay. 
So,  we  magnify  the  trifles, 

(It  is  human  nature  to), 
We  forget  the  warm,  bright  sunshine. 

Can  a  light  the  cloud  break  through  ? 

As  we  reach  a  higher  mile-stone, 

A  little  farther  every  day, 
Shall  we  fear  that  our  successes 

Are  but  temporal,  not  to  stay  ? 
No,  if  we  but  wait  and  listen, 

We  can  hear  a  voice  divine, 
"  Come,  the  clouds  are  really  breaking  ! 

Now  again  the    sun  doth  shine." 


0 


"A    HEADING."       BY    MARJORY    BATES,    AGE    12. 

MY  FAVORITE  SEASON  -  AND  WHY 

BY  HANNAH  CUMMINGS  (AGE  14) 

My  favorite  season  is  summer  because  everything  is  so  full 
of  life.  It  also  brings  freedom  from  school,  so  I  can  be 
out  of  doors  most  of  the  time,  either  resting  in  the  shade 
or  tramping  through  the  woods. 

There  I  find  many  things  to  interest  me.  Wild  flowers 
try  to  hide  from  me  in  the  underbrush.  I  find  young, 
spicy,  wintergreen  leaves,  and,  if  early  enough,  I  may  even 
find  the  berries.  I  enjoy  going  to  the  lighthouse  and  climb- 
ing over  the  rocks  for  the  dainty  bluebells. 

Sometimes  I  almost  run  the  risk  of  falling  over  a  cliff, 
just  to  get  one.  On  my  way  home  I  stop  on  the  sandy 
plains  near  the  beach  to  gather  wild  roses.  I  do  not  care 
how   many  times    I    fight   briers,    for   the   flowers  are  so 
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beautiful  —  so  very  pink  and  sweet.  I  like  them  better 
than  the  garden  roses  because  they  come  in  June,  while, 
here  on  Lake  Superior,  the  others  seldom  bloom  until 
July.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  I  find  several  kinds 
of  early  goldenrod,  but  I  do  not  care  so  much  for  them  as 
they  bring  thoughts  of  September  and  school. 

While  I  am  noticing  these  things  under  foot  I  am  also 
aware  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  trees.  I  see  and  hear 
many  birds,  some  which  I  never  knew  before.  I  am 
first  attracted  by  their  song,  and  then  the  color,  and 
spend  many  delightful  hours  under  the  trees  watching 
them. 

During  the  hottest  days,  my  friends  and  I  go  camping  in 
the  cool  woods  near  a  lovely  little  lake.  We  have  boats, 
and  spend  much  time  on  the  water.  At  sunset  Ave  row  out 
to  watch  the  evening  sky.  The  colors  are  so  bright,  and 
there  are  so  many  of  them  that  we  say,  "I  often  thought 
that  artists  exaggerated  when  they  painted  the  sunset,  but 
they  don't  even  get  in  half  the  colors." 

Just  before  supper  we  go  down  to  the  berry  patch,  and, 
in  a  very  short  time,  we  bring  back  enough  raspberries  for 
a  meal  for  hungry  campers.  Another  day  we  cross  the 
lake  for  blueberries,  and  get  enough  to  last  two  or  three 
days. 

So  passes  the  happiest  season,  and  all  too  soon  Sep- 
tember calls  us  back  to  our  work. 

LEAGUE   LETTERS 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Last  month  when  my  St.  Nicholas  came  there 
was  no  reason  which  forbade  me  to  write  for  the  League  ;  instead,  there 
was  every*  sort  of  reason  why  I  should  try  to  write.  But  this  month, 
and  from  now  on,  I  cannot  write  for  the  League,  having  reached,  since 
the  last  number,  the  age  of  eighteen.  It  makes  me  feel  very  sad,  but 
you  have  done  everything  for  me,  and  I  think  your  organization  is  an 
exceptional  one. 

How  I  loved  climbing  the  ladder  !  First  came  the  hard  ground  with 
no  recognition  of  my  article.  Then  the  first  step  when  I  beheld  my 
name  placed  on  the  "  Roll  of  Honor."  Then  I  climbed  some  more  un- 
til you  published  an  article  of  mine.  Next — oh,  what  a  lovely  step  that 
was  ! — the  silver  badge,  and  later  the  gold  badge.  These  two  prizes  I 
love  for  many  reasons.  The  last  step  —  the  top  of  the  ladder — .came 
quickly  and  was  a  great  surprise, —  the  cash  prize  ! 

1  cannot  ever  thank  you  enough  for  all  you  have  done  for  me,  and  if 
ever  I  do  succeed  in  achieving  higher  rewards,  all  will  be  due  to  you  — 
the  St.  Nicholas  League  ! 

Mary  Graham  Bonner  (age  18).     (Honor  Member.) 

Fordham,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :    Can  any  one  who  gets  you  do  me  a  great  favor, 
and  find  some  new  dictionary  that  contains  a  word  that  will  describe 
my,  and  I  am  sure  every  subscriber's,  joy  when  you  arrive? 

I  read  a  great  many  books,  but  never  have  I  found  such  lively,  inter- 
esting stories  as  are  found  in  St.  Nicholas,  and  especially  those  by 
Mr.  Barbour.  If,  when  "Captain  Chub"  ends,  he  does  n't  write  an- 
other one  about  Tom,  Dick,  Harry,  and  Roy,  I  think  I  '11  be  tempted 
to  write  and  ask  him,  myself. 

I  go  to  Morris  High  School  and  am  in  my  second  year. 

I  have  traveled  quite  a  good  deal  in  the  United  States,  having  been 
born  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  then  having  lived  in  New  York  City,  then 
for  two  years  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  now  I  am  back  in  New  York. 
I  have  also  been  in  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Vermont,  and  New  Jersey. 
I  have  never  been  abroad  as  some  of  your  readers  have,  and  therefore 
have  n't  the  interesting  things  to  tell  that  they  have,  but  I  expect  to  go 
when  I  am  eighteen. 

I  have  taken  you  for  two  years  and  expect  to  take  you  until  I  have 
to  stop. 

I  was  much  delighted  to  see  my  name  on  the  roll  6f  Honorable  Men- 
tion, in  one  of  the  Competitions.  It  is  one  step  up  the  ladder  toward 
the  gold  medal. 

I  know  this  is  so  long  that  it  will  seem  selfish  to  send  it,  but  please 
understand  that  it  is  because  I  love  you  that  I  write  so.  Your  devoted 
(and  hopeful)  reader, 

Eloise  C.  McDowell  (age  14^). 

Centralia,  Washington. 
My  dear  St.  Nicholas:  Thank  you  again  and  again  for  that  most 
beautiful  gold  badge.  It  was  an  impossibility  for  me  to  write  before. 
Every  month  I  love  St.  Nicholas  more,  especially  the  illustrations 
and  the  League.  My  ambition  is  to  be  one  of  its  illustrators.  I  don't 
think  I  was  ever  so  happy  in  my  life  as  when  I  saw  my  drawing  with 
"  Gold  Badge  "  under  it !  If  I  can  only  succeed  in  winning  the  cash 
prize  now  !  That  is  the  real  test,  besides  the  pleasure  and  help  and 
encou-agement  you  have  given  me.  My  aunts  and  grandmother  and 
father  have  been  almost  as  happy  as  I,  at  my  success.  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  Helen  Keen  and  Helen  Ames  both  draw  in  the  "  Tacoma  Led- 
ger's" (the  leading  newspaper  on  the  coast)  Young  People's  pages,  and 


have  been  very  successful  in  their  efforts.  I  did  also  till  I  was  fif- 
teen and  had  reached  the  age  limit.  I  did  very  well,  too.  The  first 
drawing  I  sent  won  State's  prize.  I  took  the  name  of  Helen  Villiers 
and  they  have  n't  found  out  yet  that  it  is  n't  my  real  name.  They  had 
a  special  contest  for  the  three  Helens,  but  I  missed  it.  It  is  funny  that 
we  keep  together,  still  competing  in  the  League  when  no  others  of  the 
"  Ledger  Junior  "  contestants  do. 

Thanking  you  over  and  over  again  for  your  kindness  and  help  and 
encouragement  and  everything  else,  and  especially  for  the  gold  badge, 
I  am,  and  hope  to  always  be,  your  loving  reader, 

Margaret  Farnsworth  (age  15). 

Brighton,  England. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  thought  some  of  your  readers  would  like  to 
hear  of  a  lovely  butterfly  collection  at  an  English  town  called  Reading. 
These  butterflies  were  collected  by  a  simple  cobbler  of  Reading,  who 
took  twenty-four  years  to  obtain  them  all.  There  are  about  seven  thou- 
sand all  together,  and  they  were  all  obtained  within  a  three-mile  radius 
of  the  town.  He  also  mounted  every  one  of  the  butterflies.  The  town 
bought  them  for  the  museum,  and  it  resulted  in  the  cobbler's  being 
made  collector  for  one  of  the  colleges. 
I  am, 

Your  loving  reader, 

Muriel  G.   Read. 

Hartford  Mills,  N.  Y 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  It  is,  indeed,  with  deepest  regret  that  I,  too, 
must  say  good-by  to  the  League.  By  this  mail  you  will  receive  my 
last  contribution.  Dear  St.  Nick,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  pleasure 
you  have  afforded  me  during  my  life.  Each  month  you  have  brought 
more  joy  to  my  heart  and  the  "rapture  of  pursuing"  was  daily  a 
greater  incentive  for  literary  efforts.  Soon  my  ambitions  were  realized, 
and  my  dearest  possessions  are  my  badges  of  gold  and  silver. 

But  I  shall  love  you  all  the  more  as  I  see  the  work  carried  on  by  new 
Leaguers ;  and  some  day  I  hope  that  some  of  my  verse  will  appear  not 
in  the  League,  but  in  the  magazine  itself. 

Each  month  I  shall  be  just  as  eager  to  receive  you  as  ever,  and  with 
as  much  ardor  will  I  read  your  pages. 

Thanking  you  for  the  many,  many  hours  of  pleasure,  my  badges, 
and  the  happiness  you  have  given  me,  and  wishing  you  a  long  run  of 
success,  I  remain, 

Yours  regretfully, 
Arthur  Albert  Myers  (Honor  Member). 


'in  our  home.       by  elizabeth  n.  kendall,  age  12. 

Hastings,  England 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  J  have  contributed  to  the  League  fairly  re gu 
larly  for  the  last  four  and  a  half  years,  and  now,  unfortunately,  I  am 
not  able  to  compete  any  more  because  I  have  just  passed  my  eighteenth 
birthday. 

My  sister  and  I  have  taken  you  for  nine  years,  and  I  joined  the 
League  when  we  first  took  you  ;  I  feel  so  sorry  that  I  did  not  con- 
tribute at  first,  but  we  were  living  in  Australia  at  the  time,  and  I  never 
received  you  early  enough  to  be  able  to  enter  for  the  competitions. 
You  have  given  me  a  lovely  silver  badge  for  a  photograph,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  attain  to  the  standard  of  a  gold  badge.  I  have 
enjoyed  contributing  to  you  so  much,  and  although  I  cannot  compete 
any  more,  yet  there  are  a  good  many  of  my  friends  who  still  compete, 
and  I  shall  be  always  so  interested  in  seeing  the  contributions. 

There  is  a  rush  for  you  when  you  come  every  month.  I  enjoy 
the  stories  which  are  in  your  pages  so  much,  and  especially  those  by 
Mr.  Barbour,  and  "A  Son  of  the  Desert,"  and  many  of  the  other  stones 
which  are  now  finished. 

I  am  so  very  sorry  I  cannot  contribute  any  more,  and  I  wish  you  all 
success  in  the  future;  I  am  sure  that  if  you  remain  as  good  as  you  are 
now,  you  will  always  be  a  favorite  magazine  with  your  readers,  young 
and  old. 

I  am,  always  your  devoted  reader, 

Helen  Parfitt 

Canton,  N.  Y 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  League:   I  have  put  off  sending  my  resignation 
as  long  as  possible,  and  now  it  is  a  month  since  I  passed  my  eighteenth 
birthday.      I  have  had  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  League,  and  I 
have  made  one  friend  through  it.      I  shall  always  be  interested  in  the 
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League,  and  wish  it  every  possible  success.  It  is  with  sincere  regrets 
that  I  bid  it  good-by. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mildred  Seitz  (Honor  Member). 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Pultneyville  is  a  small  village  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  where  I  spend  my  summers.  The  house  I  stay  in  was 
built  by  Captain  Troop  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  built  of 
cobblestones.  Once  Captain  Troop  was  shipwrecked,  and  he  swam 
four  miles  to  reach  shore,  with  only  the  help  of  the  cabin  door. 

There  is  another  house  here  which  has  cannon-balls  in  it  from  the 
war  of  1812. 

Your  loving  reader, 

Helen  Hunt  Andrew. 

Other  welcome  letters  have  been  received  from  Elizabeth  McDavitt, 
Joe  Jaroszynski,  Marion  E.  Magowan,  Frank  L.  Prohasker,  Almette 
Elliott,  Evangeline  Howell,  Vernon  Hyban,  Mary  K.  Wilson,  Isabel 
Wiley,  Marie  Heffellower,  Elsie  Stuart,  Blythe  Rosencrans,  Helen 
Hockersmith,  Ruth  J.  Henika,  Dorothy  Packard,  Mary  B.  Conover, 
Edward  Bassingthwaite,  Catharine  Moore,  Helen  L.  Graham,  Louisa 
V.  Hoffman,  Susan  Lazarus,  Thomas  Levish,  Isador  Weissman,  Vir- 
ginia Miller,  Donald  M.  Hosford,  David  T;  Eaton,  Donald  Richmond, 
Olive  Donigby,  Marguerite  Brown,  Julia  T.  Ramshook,  Ruth  Wil- 
liamson, Burnice  Larson,  Huntington  Wandell,  Katharine  Bain,  Har- 
old Alexander,  Dora  Lloyd,  Ena  Lloyd,  Eliza  M.  Piggott,  Emma  C. 
Brady,  Florence  A.  Heustis,  Ena  Garson,  James  R.  Embree,  Mildred 
Chamberlin,  Golden  Whitman,  Annie  E.  Huntington,  Katharine  Man- 
nassan,  Dorothy  M.  Robothan,  Anne  Swann,  Dorothy  Covert,  Herrick 
Brown,  Betty  Elliott,  Louise  Blockman,  Fern  van  Vliet,  Dorothy 
Candee,  Mary  K.  Rhods,  Berenice  S.  Despres,  Mary  K.  Wilson, 
Marion  Pearce,  Fannie  M.  Coll,  Helen  MacDonald,  Charlotte  Cooper, 
Anne  Kilby,  John  Tobin.  Millicent  B.  Rurly,  Nora  Mundell,  Emily 
Legg,  Howland  H.  Paddock,  Dorothy  Crapster,  Harriet  McManus, 
Lewis  R.  Gwyn,  Jr.,  Josephine  Witherspoon,  Alice  Latham,  Richard 
Cox,  and  Beatrice  Ward. 

THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

No.  i.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 
permitted. 

No.  2.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to  encouragement. 


Eva  Matthews  Sanford  Louise  Lewis 
Amo  Umbstaetler  Donald  C.  Huntoon 

Oscar  Lindow  Minna  Fox 

Elizabeth  Page  James     Austin  S.  Roche 
Elsie  Wright  W.  Gory  Troeger 

Charlotte  R.  Fisher         John  Farrar 


VERSE,  1 

Bertha  E.  Widmeyef 
Winifred  S.  Gaus 
Margaret  E.  Howard 
Philip  N.  Jewe.tt 
Lois  A.  Kelly 
Marion  F.  Hayden 
Esther  Helfrich 
Elizabeth  Toof 
Henry  Anderson  Smith 
Vera  Myerhoff 
Angela  Richmond 
Alice  C.  Lowengrund 
Ruth  A.  Burrell 
Miriam  Noel 
Ruth  Livingston 
Katharine  B.  Tilt 
Marjorie  Saunders 

Harrington 
Frances  G.  Ward 
Frances  Elizabeth 

Simpson 
LilHe  G.  Menary 
Norah  Culhane 
Lucile  Shepard 
Edna  von  der  Heide 

VERSE,  2 

Eleanor  Johnson 
Ruth  Lewinson 
Eloise  Liddon 
George  M.  Enos 
Lucile  Farrington  Lord 
Elaine  Rosenthal 
J.  Howard  Fellows 
Georgiana  Leadbetter 
Edna  Wood 
Anna  B.  Stearns 
Dorothy  Stockbridge 
Harold  Drummond 
Winifred  Sackville 

Stoner 
Curtis  Cannon 
Therese  H.  McDonnell 
Marie  Agassiz 
Raymond  H.  Palmer 
E.  Corinne  Tyson 
Laura  Hill 
Dorothy  Gerson 


Clara  Putnam 
Flora  McDonald 

Cockrell 
Doris  F.  Halman 
Rose  M.  Davis 
Filomena  Manly 
Ernestine  Forbes 
Elizabeth  Reynard 
Geraldine  Ryder 
Estelle  M.  Rosin 
Esther  Brittain 
Marion  Lewis 
A.  Leanore  Alfke 
William  E.  Rostron 
Esther  Cook  Lanman 
Earle  Bathgate 
Prudence  K.  Jamieson 
Anna  Rimington 
Alice  Farr 
Hermann  Mehrkens 
Bernice  Frankenheimer 
Rose  Thorndike 

PROSE,  1 

Elizabeth  C.  Walton 
Marjorie  Trotter 
Louise  Carson 
Katherine  R.  Dawson 
Constance  Pateman 
Marguerite  May 

Kayser 
Florence  M.  Kiely 
Ethel  Knowlson 

Caster 
Alma  Heimsoth 
Edna  Anderson 
Elisabeth  Bean 
Alice  Peirce 
Rose  Newmeyer 
Lawrence  J.  Heller 
Violet  B.  Claxton 
Ruth  E.  Fisher 
Alice  Steward  Maxcy 
Enid  Foote 
Gladys  Waibel 
Josephine  H.  Edwards 
Gladys  S.  Bean 
Helen  I.  Aaron 
Gracia  Moule 
Fern  Peterson 


Martha  Noll 
Helen  McLeod 
John  William  Hill 
Helen  Clark  Strong 
Corinne  Weston 
Dorothy  C.  Snyder 
Alice  M.  Forsaith 
Sibyl  Ellen  Carson 
Laura  S.  Dwight 
Marjorie  E.  Cook 
Evelyn  Raible 
Ruth  Chalmers 
Katharine  Pease 
Albert  Gerry  Blodgett 
Harriet  Henry 
Howard  Slade/Jjj, 
Grace  King 
Marion  Mitten 
Lillian  Cole 
Celia  Carr 

John  Ashhurst  Leiper 
Hazel  Pierce 
Katherine  Sigourney 
Gayrite  Garner 
Lillian  Palmer 
Dorothy  Kemp 

Warren 
Mary  Symphorosa 

Bristed 
Fritz  Korb 
Helen  Seymour  Clift 
Doris  Keifer 
Margaret  L.  Sayward 
Adelina  Longaker 
Evan  A.  Peterson 
Katharine  G.  Tighe 
Caroline  W.  Munso 
Agnes  I.  Prizer 
Eleanor  McCaudless 
Adele  Chesterton 
Petrea  Spetnagel 
Marie  Maurer 
Jessie  Rextrew 
Juniata  Fairfield 
Lucile  Osborne 
Ethel  H.  Tinko 
Stella  Green 
Elizabeth  L.  Hiss 
Edith  Burdick 
Lila  Feeley 
Adelaide  Fairbank 


H.  Dorothy 

MacPherson 
Marjora  Ella  Cole 
Hazel  Reid 
Raymond  L.  Perkins 
Walter  Strickland 
Isabel  Burbank 
Marjorie  Winrod 
Carol  T.  Weiss 
Mary  Kurtz 
Jeannette  P.  Parrett 
Elva  M.  Kokjer 
Louise  Blackham 
Mary  Van  Fossen 
Evelyn  Boesler 
William  Malone 
Katherine  Fellows 
Mittie  Clark 
Loretto  Chappell 
Alice  M.  MacRae 
Florence  M.  Moote 
Florence  Kite 
Josephine  Woodward 
Jeanne  Demetre 
Dorothy  Rubottom 
Pauline  Nichthauser 
Ina  Elizabeth  Griffin 
Kay  McFarlane 
Helen  Moesta  Shoop 


Mary  E.  Stevens 
Nancy  Bibb  Wright 
Helen  Thomas 
Elizabeth  F.  Abrams 
Dorothy  Kallick 

Llewellyn 
Ruth  Elizabeth  Grace 
Louise  Powell 
Kathleen  Brough 
Katharine  B.  Stewart 
Elizabeth  Oden 
Helen  A.  Ross 
Harriet  L.  Peterson 
Mary  C.  Barnett 
Florence  Lincoln 
Kathrine  Park 
Mary  McB.  Green 
Margaret  Comstock 
Frances  Bevendge 
Edith  Hawkins 
Jean  B.  Rogers 
Louise  Hompe 
Florence  H.  Rogers 
Ada  E.  Garside 
Helen  ShufiRebarger 
Hilda  Perry 
M.  Shannon  Morton 
Sarah  Moffitt 
Katharine  Taylor 


Mary  Catharine  Shafer  Morgan  S.  Campbell 


Ruth  S.  Thorp 
Louise  P.  Van  Dyck 
Anthony  Dey,  Jr. 
B.  Katharine  May 

Basford 
Dorothy  Kerr  Floyd 

PROSE,  2 

Helena  Babbitt 
Helen  A.  Burrows 


Mary  Graham  Wallas 
Eleanor  Toye 
Estelle  King 

DRAWINGS,  1 

Eunice  C.  Stanley 
Adeliene  Graham 
Eunice  L.  Hone 
Eleanor  M.  Kellogg 
Jack  B.  Hopkins 


Dorothy  May  Kimball    Irene  Fuller 


Joseph  Dubin 
Elliott  Goldmark 
Donald  Harpham 
Morris  Tyler 
Gertrude  Steward 
Alberta  Morbio 
Frances  M.  Money 
Ruth  Merritt  Erdman 
Henry  Bloch 
Brownie  Samsell 
D.  Harold  Conover 
Robert  A.  Lauder 
Hazel  A.  Howard 
Harold  Eaton  Wood 
Frank  Leach 
Priscilla  Richardson 
Helen  Stieren 

Schoeneck 
May  Tallant 
Joseph  Mikkle 
Margaret  Roberts 
Helen  F.  Walker 


Clarence  Thornton 
Muriel  G.  Read 
Mary  Woods 
Louis  A.  Robertson 
Dorman  Smith 
Merwyn  Barden 
Miriam  R.  Spitz 
Alice  Ross 
Marianne  Wilmer 

Biddle 
Mildred  E.  Beckwith 
Marie  A.  Van  Peet 
Dorothy  Gregory 
Bessie  B.  Styron 
Dorothy  Louise  Dade 
Esther  Bulger 
Eleanor  Babcock 
Edgar  Marburg,  Jr. 
Mona  Mundell 
Elizabeth  Williams 
Frances  Hale  Burt 
Francis  D.  Gouda 


Marjorie  Ross  Hopper    Leonora  Bemis 


Hazel  E.  Moore 
Gladys  Deakins 
Virginia  Allcock 
Charles  F.  W.  Baker 
Tennie  May 
Mary  Randolph 

Catlett 
Margaret  Ascham 
Hazel  Gowdy 
Martha  Stone 
Herbert  Howard 
Margaret  LukeStirlin, 
Libbie  Moody 
Grace  Whitman 
Effie  S.  Skinner 
Muriel  Wood 
Agnes  C.  Grant 
Gwendoline  Webster 
Edna  Rohrs 
Paulyne  F.  May 
Horatio  W.  King 
Ethel  R.  Van  Steinberg  Eloise  B.  Koch 
Dorothy  Orvens  Pauline  Hopkins 

Helen  Clark  Bertram  Kost 


Sarah  Lippincott 
Dorothy  Woods 
Margaret  Farnsworth 
Lawrence  Lamberton 
Margaret  E.  Kelsey 
Geraldine  White 
Alexander  Nussbaum 
Eleanor  L.  Johnson 
Margaret  C.  Timpson 
Estela  de  Lima 
Armistead  McMurray 
Margaret  J.  Marshall 
Gertrude  Whiting 
Frank  McCaughey 
Wilfred  R.  Mason 
Townsend  Scott 
Lina  Fergusson 
Frances  H.  Steen 
Charlotte  J.  Tougas 
Genevieve  K.  Hamlin 
Robert  K.  Leavitt 


Margaret  Caldwell 
Isidora  C.  Dreyfus 
Helen  A.  Seymour 
Joseph  Collis 
Lawrence  A 
Widmoyer 
Samuel  Frank 

DRAWINGS,  2 

Estelle  Spivey 
Kay  Allan  Gardiner 
Margaret  A.  White 
Robert  Maclean 
Edward  Johnson 
Margaret  W.  Paine 
Doris  L.  Glover 
Helen  Parfitt 
Noel  Streatfield 
Diana  Streatfield 
Margery  B.  Dawson 
George  Leonard 
Latchmore 

A.  B.  Cohen 
Helen  Louise  Walker 
Ruth  Isabel  Streatfield 
Sallie  P.  Wood 
Susan  Hadsell 
Samuel  Josephs 
Beryl  Morse  , 
Susan  Shaffer 
Margaret  Edwards 
L.  Roy  McColl 
Elizabeth  Carroll 
J.  Robert  Chalmers 
Kathleen  Stanley 
H.  Requa 

Rosalie  Schmuckler 
Helen  Mannassau 
D.  Rutherford  Collins 
Alice  Lowell 
Margaretta  Comstock 
Johnson 

Dorothy  Perry 
Mary  E.  Anderson 
Mary  Stenhouse 

Robert  B.  Keator 

Edward  Waist 

Norman  L.  Hely 

Katherine  Harrower 

Pauline  F.  D'Arcy 
Lillian  M.  Shedd 
Helen  Schweikhardt 

Joseph  Ricker  Rollins 

Margaret  J.  Guerini 

Dorothy  Whipple 
Peacock 

Grace  Carley  Jarvis 

Elizabeth  Ferguson 

Caroline  G. 
Heavenwich 

Ralph  Linn 

Truman  Marker 

Carol  Ryrie 

Viola  Reitz 

Carlotta  Hamilton 

Miriam  Lee  Stout 

Myra  Treat 

Gladys  Stephenson 

Augusta  L.  Burke 

Catherine  K.  F. 
Mannassau 

Margaret  F.  Foster 

Max  Norcross 

Jeannette  McClellan 

Isabel  Huston 

Clara  Buthfer 

Ruth  Elizabeth 
Thompson 

Louise  S.  Grey 

Francis  C.  Lathrop 

Fred  Stevens 

John  R.  McGaw 

Doris  L.  Huestis 

Lansing  C.  Holden.Jr 

Margaret  K.  Turnbull 

Katherine  Carothers 

Mildred  Smith 

Arthur  Rubincam 

Katharyn  E. 
MacKennon 

Sara  Elizabeth 
Fischer 

Allan  Stiner 

MaryB.  Elsas 
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Laura  Carey 
Grace  Hulbert  Wilson 
Louisa  Bancroft 
Martha  Delano 
Milton  Reichenbacker 
Elisabeth  Zulauf 
Margaret  Brown 
Keith  Chidester 
Carolyn  E.  Post 
Hugh  Bullock 
Blanche  Cutrer 
Louise  May 
Katherine  V. 
Fahnestock 
Mabel  L.  Howell 
Virginia  Duncan 
Elizabeth  Perry 
Alice  Young 
Pauline  Seeberger 
Franklin  Cool 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  i 

Dorothy  Russell 
Ella  E.  Moore 
Miriam  McGill 
Webster  Wright 
Earl  William 
Marjorie  Mix 
Emma  M.  Marcole 
H.  Louise  Drew 
Reginald  Smith 
Charles  E.  Ames 
Alice  Lovett  Tucker 


Dorothy  Crumrine 
Margaret  Forbes 
A.  De  Witt  Alexander 
Sydney  L.  Wright,  Jr. 
Ruby  M.  Palmer 
E.  P.  Welsh 
Mary  Comstock- 
William  P.  Snyder 
Henry  M.  Justi,  Jr. 
Dorothy  Hopping 
Marie  Demetre 
Ruth  D.  Crandall 
Edna  H.  Rice 
Clamor  Fuelling 
Ruth  Reynolds 
Weld  S.  Robinson 
Ruth  Cushman 
Gladys  Bigelow 
Agnes  Alexander 
Frank  Miller 
Helen  C.  Curlin 
Roy  Phillips 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  2 

Clarence  Burchinal 
Paul  Jones,  Jr. 
A.  B.  Buttfield,  Jr. 
Nelson  Hyde 


PUZZLES,  i 

George  W.  Ballantine, 
Jr. 


E.  Adelaide  Hahn 
Palmer  W.  Griffith 
Wallace  Cassell 
Dorothy  J.  Carter 
Sylvia  P.  Benson 
Sarah  S.  Cummings 
Margaret  B. 

Richardson 
Laura  Fiske 
Rebecca  E.  Meaker 
Eleanor  Margaret 

Warden 
Marjorie  Rossiter 
Elizabeth  Macallum 
Priscilla  Lankford 
Cyril  V.  N.  Cansfield 
Helen  F.  Sargent 
Pauline  A.  Shalz 
John  Stevens 
Elizabeth  C.  Zeller 
Herbert  M.  Davidson 
Jessie  E.  Davis 
Julius  Blecher 
Richard  R.  Carryl 

PUZZLES,  2 

Philip  Franklin 
Margaret  Benson 
Frederick  Winsor 
Marjorie  A.  Calvert 
Francis  O.  Holmes 
Louise  Newman 
Edward  G.  Forgy 


Lunt,    Alice   Wilkinson,   Josephine    Middleton, 
Robert  L.  Mitten,  Frederick  Vanuxem  Hebard. 


Bessie    H.    Shysley* 


CHAPTER  LIST 

No.  1104.  "Clover  Club."  President,  Myvanwy  Phillips;  Secre- 
tary, Dorothy  Robotham;  seven  members. 

No.  1 105.  President,  Miss  Waples;  Vice-President,  Gay  Wilgus; 
Secretary,  Margaret  Cooley  ;  sixteen  members. 

No.  1106.  "The  Jolly  Seven."  President,  Daniel  Sullivan;  Sec- 
retary, Robert  J.  Armstrong  ;  seven  members. 

No.  1107.  "  D.  F.  K.  Club."  President,  Gwendolyn  Dickerman; 
Vice-President,  Kathryn  S.  Park;  Secretary,  Marjorie  M.  Townsend  ; 
Treasurer,  Corinne  A.  Pope;  Business  Manager,  Mary  K.  Starrett; 
five  members. 

No.  1 108.  President,  Estelle  Randall ;  Vice-President,  Ruth  Lucas; 
Secretary,  Dorothy  Leicht;   ten  members. 

(No,  1109.     "Amity Lodge."     President,  Frederick  L.  Browne;  Sec- 
retary, R.  Douglas  King;  three  members. 

No.  1110.  President,  Ezra  R.  Brown;  Secretary,  Kenneth  E. 
Shealer;  Treasurer,  George  C.  Peterson;  eight  members. 

No.  nil.  President,  Pauline  Brilliandt;  Secretary,  Lillie  Plancher; 
forty-four  members. 

No.  1112.  President,  William  Mathern  ;  Secretary,  Frank  Paulus  ; 
Treasurer,  William  Fiederlein  ;  fifteen  members. 

No.  1113.  "The  Knights  of  the  Golden  Shield."  President  and 
Secretary,  Fanny  B.  Archer;  Treasurer,  Helen  Tingley;  five  members. 

No.  1114.  President,  Ashley  C.  Narcross ;  Secretary,  Douglas  C. 
Abbott;  Treasurer,  Maxwell  Narcross;  six  members. 

No.  1115.  President,  Ethel  Tinko ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Bar- 
bara Adler ;  six  members. 

No.  1116.  "  Laceola  Club."  President,  Frances  Finger ;  Secre- 
tary, Rebecca  Lazarus;   six  members. 

No.  1117.  "The  Sextet."  President,  Hazel  zum  Brummen ;  Vice- 
President,  Julia  Moyer;  Secretary,  Lillian  Brunet ;  Treasurer,  Florence 
Thorpe;  six  members. 

No.  1118.  "The  Live  to  Learn  and  Learn  to  Live  Chapter." 
President,  Ellen  Hoffman  ;   Secretary,  Francis  Farish  ;  five  members. 

No.  iiiq.  "Order  of  the  Silver  Sword."  President,  Dorothy 
Douglas;  Vice-President,  Elizabeth  Brady  ;  Secretary,  Ellen  O'Keefe  ; 
seven  members. 


ROLL  OF  THE  CARELESS 

RECEIVED  TOO  LATE.  Martha  Detchon,  Marjorie  Scott,  Jo- 
seph Eidelberg,  George  Edward  Jennings,  Dorothy  McFarland,  Win- 
throp  Bushnell,  Ruth  Terhune,  Eula  Beatrice  King,  Doris  Knight,  J. 
MacLeod,  Edith  Goodkind,  Jack  Newlin,  Helen  Clark,  Edith  Ziems, 
Dorothy  Buchanan,  Eleanor  A.  F.  Keeler,  Doris  Campbell,  Charlotte 
S.  Messenger,  Elizabeth  French  Farrington,  Elizabeth  Rogers,  Alfred 
H.  Drummond,  Pauline  M.  Dakin,  Elizabeth  Walker,  Helen  T.  Nes- 
bitt,  Louise  Dawson  Smith,  Isabel  D.  Weaver,  Stephen  Benet,  Mary 
Kennedy  Little,  Ruth  Cale,  Ethel  Fairbank,  Margaret  E.  Beakers, 
Eleanor  E.  Sykes,  Edward  Pilkington,  Philip  E.  Barnard,  Jacob  Levin, 
Mary  Jane  Stratford. 

NO  AGE.  Betty  Lukens,  Mary  Graham  Bonnet,  Morris  Goodman, 
Lillian  Gillespie,  Martin  K.  Smith,  Brayton  Blake,  E.  K.  O'Kutowick, 
Edith  Sigourney,  George  Edward  Lawton,  Jr.,  Paul  L.  Koeng,  Farish 
Talley,  Marian  Sharpe,  F.  Grant  Ware,  George  H.  Lewis,  Kate  Griffin, 
Helen  Child. 

NO   ADDRESS.      Dorothy    A.    Brown,    Ronald    Brooke,    Louise 


IN  PENCIL.     Bessie  H.  Hamilton,  Dorothy  Vinton,  Sarah  Pike. 

COLOR.     Sarah  Christenson,  Martina  Ellis. 

NOT  INDORSED.  Margery  Frink,  Virginia  Holland,  Mildred  E. 
Birdseye,  Nellie  L.  Leach,  Josephine  Witherspoon,  Dorothea  Bonce, 
J.  A.  Evangelista,  Jake  M.  Boyd,  J.  W.  Gifford,  Florence  L.  Bentz. 

WRONG  SUBJECT.  Bertha  Titus,  Elinor  Ewer,  Mary  Donovan, 
Abraham  Solotaroff,  Iris  E.  Vining,  Selmo  F.  Snyder,  Viola  Strong, 
Jennie  V.  Hunt,  Mary  E.  Hackler,  Elsie  Switzer. 

PRIZE  COMPETITION  NO.  119 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  original  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also  cash 
prizes  of  five  dollars  each  to  gold-badge  winners  who  shall 
again  win  first  place. 

Competition  No.  119  will  close  Sept.  10  (for  foreign 
members  Sept.  15).  Prize  announcements  to  be  made 
and  selected  contributions  to  be  published  in  St.  Nicholas 
for  January. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "Counting  the  Cost." 

Prose.  Story  or  article  of  not  more  than  four  hundred 
words.      Subject,  "An  Autumn  Ride." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted;  no 
blue  prints  or  negatives.     Subject,  "A  Harvest." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  "What  I  Like  to  Draw,"  or  a  Heading  or  Tail- 
piece for  January.  Drawings  to  reproduce  well  should  be 
larger  than  they  are  intended  to  appear,  but  League  draw- 
ings should  not  be  made  on  paper  or  card  larger  than  nine 
by  thirteen  inches. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the  an- 
swer in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  the  "  Riddle-box." 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  Here- 
after the  prizes  in  the  "  Wild  Creature  Photography  "  com- 
petition shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows  :  Prize,  Class 
A,  a  gold  badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  B,  a  gold 
badge  and  one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge. 
Prize,  Class  D,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this 
competition  (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive 
a  second  gold  or  silver  badge. 

Special  Notice.  No  unused  contribution  can  be  re- 
turned by  us  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed 
and  stamped  envelop  of  the  proper  size  to  hold  the  manu- 
script, drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  enter  the  com- 
petitions. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  endorsed  as 
"original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  who  must  be 
convinced  beyond  doubt  that  the  contribution  is  not  copied, 
but  wholly  the  work  and  idea  of  the  sender.  If  prose,  the 
number  of  words  should  also  be  added.  These  things  must 
not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on  the  contribution  itself — 
if  manuscript,  on  the  upper  margin  ;  if  a  picture,  on  the 
margin  or  back.  Write  or  draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  A  contributor  may  send  but  one  contribution  a 
month  —  not  one  of  each  kind,  but  one  only. 
Address  :  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

Union  Square,  New  York. 


THE   LETTER-BOX 


Sceaux,  France. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  just  been   reading  in  the 
May  number,  "Three  Little  Stories,"  one  of  which  tells 
how  Rowland  Hill  came  to  introduce  penny  postage. 

As  he  was  an  ancestor  of  mine,  of  course  I  have  often 
heard  the  story,  but  it  differs  a  good  deal  from  the  one 
given  in    St.  Nicholas  for  May.     It  is  as  follows  : 

One  day  as  Rowland  Hill  was  taking  a  walk  in  the 
country,  he  passed  a  poor  cottage,  at  the  door  of  which  an 
old  woman  was  standing,  talking  to"the  postman. 

"  You  must  take  this  letter  back,"  she  said  ;  "  I  have  n't 
half  a  crown  to  pay  for  it." 

Rowland  Hill  came  forward  and  offered  to  pay  the 
postage,  and  though  the  old  woman  seemed  unwilling,  did 
so,  and  gave  her  the  letter. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  she  said,  "  I  am  sorry  you  did  that;  it  was 
not  necessary.  This  letter  is  from  my  son  in  London,  and 
as  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  heavy  postage  on  his  letter, 
he  puts  certain  marks  on  the  envelop  by  which  I  know 
that  he  is  well,  without  having  to  take  the  letter." 

Rowland  Hill  thought  that  if  poor  people  needed  to  use 
such  devices  as  that  to  get  news  from  their  relatives,  there 
must  be  something  wrong  with  the  postal  service.  He 
set  to  work  to  put  things  right,  with  what  results  we  all 
know. 

I  have  heard  my  father  say  that  when  my  grandmother 
was  young,  the  postage  on  letters  from  a  distance  was  so 
heavy  that,  when  one  was  expected,  she  would  often  go 
out  at  the  time  the  postman  made  his  round,  to  avoid  ex- 
plaining that  she  could  not  afford  to  take  it. 

Hoping  this  letter  is  not  too  long,  I  sign  myself, 
Your  enthusiastic  reader, 

Agnes  Miall. 


Hazen,  N.  D. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :   I  have  seen  many  letters  in  the  St. 
Nicholas,  but  have  never  seen  any  from  this  special  place 
out  in  North  Dakota. 

I  live  forty  miles  from  a  railroad  town,  but  there  is  a 
small  store  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  here.  Some- 
times I  get  pretty  lonesome,  as  very  few  people  live  near 
•us,  and  there  is  not  a  girl  near  my  age  within  eight  miles 
of  here.  But,  of  course,  I  have  lots  of  good  times  hunting 
wild  flowers,  coasting,  etc. 

Last  fall  there  was  a  carnival  ten  miles  from  here,  and 
we  went.  There  were  plenty  of  Indians  there,  and  the 
children  looked  very  funny  in  clothes  of  all  colors.  It  was 
very  windy  and  the  streets  were  just  full  of  dust,  but  we 
had  a  good  time. 

I  live  oh  the  Knife  River,  which  is  quite  small,  but  does 
lots  of  damage.  Every  spring  it  rises  and  overflows  its 
banks.  Many  people  get  drowned,  as  the  current  is  very 
swift. 

We  think  the  railroad  will  soon  come  in  as  the  sur- 
veyors have  surveyed  all  along  the  river.  They  have  even 
surveyed  right  across  our  wheat-field,  which  is  quite  en- 
couraging. 

Though  we  have  only  taken  the  St.  Nicholas  for  a  little 
while,  I  like  it  very  much.  I  dearly  love  everything  in  it, 
but  I  think  the  stories  are  about  the  best,  and  I  like  "  The 
Lass  of  the  Silver  Sword"  the  best.  I  could  never  praise 
this  magazine  enough. 

We  have  a  very  small  school,  there  being  only  my  sis- 
ters, my  brother,  another  little  boy  and  myself,  making 
only  seven. 

There  are  no  Sunday-schools  (that  is,  English)  within 
ten  miles  of  us,  so  we  cannot  go  very  often  ;  but  we  have 
our  lessons  at  home. 


My  home  is  a  ranch,  and  we  keep  many  beautiful  white- 
faced  cattle.  I  wish  some  of  the  readers  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  could  see  the  beautiful  scenery  around  here.  I 
suppose  the  hills  make  it  so,  but  everything  helps  a  little. 
I  think  there  are  many  very  interesting  letters  written  to 
St.  Nicholas,  especially  from  foreign  countries,  though 
all  are  very  interesting. 

Your  loving  reader, 

Gwendoline  Werner  (age  14). 


MINIATURE   AIR-SKIP,  BELONGING  TO   C. 


Here  is  a  photograph  of  a  miniature  air-ship  belonging  to 
Master  Charles  B.  Whittelsey,  Jr.,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
He  has  named  it  Hartford  I.  Charles  is  but  nine  years 
old,  but  the  idea  is  his  own,  although  the  air-ship  was  con- 
structed by  his  father  in  a  local  rubber  manufactory.  The 
air-ship,  or  mechanically  propelled  balloon,  as  it  probably 
should  be  called,  has  an  electric  motor  which  operates  a 
propeller  at  three  hundred  revolutions  a  minute. 


New  York  City. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  my 
trip  to  Washington  late  in  February. 

We  got  to  Washington  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  after 
depositing  our  baggage  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel,  we 
took  a  little  walk  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  around  the 
White  House. 

The  next  morning  we  took  a  trip  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, War  Department,  and  Treasury,  which  was  very  in- 
teresting. In  the  afternoon  we  took  a  trip  to  the  Capitol, 
where  we  saw  the  Supreme  Court  in  session.  Then  we 
went  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  impressed  us  so 
much  that  we  went- again  that  night  to  see  it  lighted  up. 

The  next  morning  we  had  a  special  audience  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  He  was  "dee-lighted"  to  see  us.  He 
gave  the  ladies  of  the  party  roses,  and  he  told  us  boys 
about  his  boys,  and  then  sent  us  through  the  White  House 
with  a  friend  of  his.      He  certainly  was  kind  to  us. 

That  afternoon  we  went  to  the  Washington  Mansion  and 
Tomb  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  then  drove  through  Alexandria 
and  the  Arlington  Cemetery. 

The  next  morning  we  went  to  the  top  of  the  Washington 
Monument,  and  in  the  afternoon  took  the  train  for  New  York. 

It  was  hailing  and  snowing  in  New  York,  while  the 
grass  was  green  and  spring  flowers  were  in  blossom  in 
Washington. 

Wishing  you  luck,  I  am  your  interested  reader, 

Eric  H.  Marks  (age  12). 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  AUGUST  NUMBER 


Double  Acrostic.  Initials,  Pickwick  Papers :  third  row,  Charles 
Dickens.  Cross-words :  i.  Pecans.  2.  Inhale.  3.  Change.  4.  Ker- 
sey. 5.  Willow.  6.  Ireful.  7.  Casque.  8.  Kidnap.  9.  Pliant.  10. 
Accost.     11.   Peking.     12.   Eleven.     13.  Renown.     14.   Siskin. 


St.    Nicholas.      1.    Stab.      2.    Thou.      3. 
6.   Hers.     7.   Omen.     8.   Land.    9.  Ague. 


Word-Square. 
Trent. 


1.   Least.      2.   Eds 


3.  Agate.      4.   Satin.      5. 


Concealed   Acrostic. 
Nigh.     4.  Inch.     5.   Come. 
10.  Soft. 

Allied  Words.  Walter  Scott.  1.  Warn,  worn.  2.  Ail,  ale.  3. 
Lode,  load.  4.  Tare,  tear.  g.  Air,  ere.  6.  Read,  reed.  7.  Stare, 
stair.     8.  Caste,  cast.     9.  Won,  one.     10.    Tale,  tail.     11.  Tide,  tied. 


Zigzag.  Panama  Canal.  Cross-words:  1.  Phases.  2.  Saline.  3. 
Rancid.  4.  Facade.  5.  Ultima.  6.  Azalea.  7.  Rococo.  8.  Breath. 
9.   Render.     10.  Handle.     11.   Launch. 

Double  Zigzag.  From  1  to  7,  Abraham;  8  to  14,  Lincoln.  Cross- 
words: 1.  Arrival.  2.  Abstain.  3.  Raccoon.  4.  Candace.  5.  Hi- 
dalgo.    6.   Salable.     7.  Mexican. 

Double  Acrostic.  Primals,  Benjamin :  finals,  Harrison.  Cross- 
words: 1.  Branch.  2.  Eureka.  3.  Nearer.  4.  Junior.  5.  Alkali. 
6.  Medals.     7.  Indigo.     8.   Norman. 

Illustrated  Puzzle.  From  1  to  15,  Francis  Scott  Key.  1.  Crate. 
2.  Crown.     3.   Fight.     4.  Story.     5.   Kings. 


2.   Dwelling. 
7.  Adjacent. 


Diagonal.  Swimming.  Cross-words:  1.  Scornful. 
3.  Blissful.  4.  Germanic.  5.  Trimming.  6.  Affinity. 
8.   Shirking. 

Cross-word  Enigma.     Hans  Andersen. 

Primal  Acrostic.  Aeroplane.  Cross-words:  1.  Army.  2.  Earl. 
3.   Race.     4.   Over.     5.   Pain.     6.   Lane.     7.  Arch.     8.  Nine.    9.  East. 

Connected  Squares.  I.  1.  Smite.  2.  Medea.  3.  Ideas.  4. 
Tease.  5.  Easel.  II.  1.  Games.  2.  Agate.  3.  Macon.  4.  Etons. 
5.   Sense.     III.  1.   Lads.     2.  Area.     3.   Dell.     4.  Sale.     IV.     1.   Eolus. 

2.  Opine.     3.   Linda.     4.   Under.     5.   Sears.      V.   1.   Elate.      2.  Lutes. 

3.  Atlas.     4.   Tease.       5.  Essen. 


To  our  Puzzlers  :  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  10th  of  each  month,  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  33  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  June  Number  were  received  before  June  10th  from  Eleanor  Rantoul — Jeannette  A.  Toeplitz — Judith 
AmesMarsland — Emily  H.  Smith — Morgan  Piatt  Underwood — '-'Little  Dover" — Katharine  E.  Carter — Margaret  Jackman. 

Answers  to  the  Puzzles  in  the  June  Number  were  received  before  June  10th  from  D.  Oak,  2 — M.  S.  Gardiner,  2 — M.  W.  Johnstone, 
8— M.  M.  Miller,  3— P.  M.  Paddock,  3— E.  Meyle,  7— Betty.and  Maury,  6— A.  Fairbank,  3— H.  Barclay,  6— E.  Gilchrist,  2— M.  Winrod,  9— R. 
Broadbent,  5 — M.  Kennedy,  2 — J.  Trombetti,  3 — D.  C.  Blanke,  6 — Frances  Mclver,  9 — A.  O'Reilly,  5 — M.  Paret,  4 — Wm.  H.  Osborn,  Jr., 
3— A.  Turner,  6— W.  J.  Beadle,  3— A.  H.  Farnsworth,  8— A.  F.  Muhlig,  8— M.  Shaw,  5— E.  Hyde,  3— A.  G.  Webster,  Jr.,  2— "  Queenscourt," 
9— F.  Ballou,  8— Alan  D.  Bush,  8. 

Answers  to  One  Puzzle  were  received  from  E.  A.  S.— V.  H.  M.— R.  B  —  E.  I.— E.  W.— M.  S.— M.  F.— E.  F.—B.  H.,  Jr.— K.  B.  H  — 
M.  A.— B.  R.— A.  G.— A.  W.— J.  E.  S.— A.  B.  Van  E.— C.  W—  L.  T.  D.— A.  N.— J.  C.—L.  S.-J.  F.— L.  C— J.  L.— M.  S.— M.  V.  C,  Jr.— 
H.  I.— F.  P.  H.,  Jr.— A.  C— T.  B.  L.— D.  C.  H.— K.  D.— M.  F.— J.  G.  B.— E.  C.  H.— R.  H.  L.— H.  D.  D.— C.  R.  F.— M.  D.  and  M.  W. 


SINGULAR  AND  PLUKAL 

Example:  Singular,  a  straight  line;  plural,  a  flower. 
Answer,  row,  rose. 

1.  Singular,  a  refusal;  plural,  part  of  the  face.  2.  Sin- 
gular, a  month;  plural,  a  labyrinth.  3.  Singular,  to  join  ; 
plural,  a  tool.  4.  Singular,  the  covering  of  certain  ani- 
mals ;  plural,  a  shrub.  5.  Singular,  not  many  ;  plural,  to 
melt.  6.  Singular,  bright;  plural,  to  look  closely.  7. 
Singular,  to  steep  ;  plural,  a  contusion.  8.  Singular,  the 
heart  of  fruit ;  plural,  unpolished.  9.  Singular,  to  call 
like  a  cat;  plural,  a  goddess.  10.  Singular,  a  soft  mass; 
plural,  to  sleep  lightly. 

r.  e.  t. 

DOUBLE  BEHEADINGS  AND  DOUBLE 
CURTAILINGS 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of  let- 
ters. When  rightly  beheaded  and  curtailed,  the  initials  of 
the  remaining  words  will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous 
American. 

1.  Doubly  behead  and  curtail  modulation,  and  leave  a 
small  cavern.  2.  Doubly  behead  and  curtail  a  written 
instrument  giving  certain  rights,  and  leave  skill.  3. 
Doubly  behead  and  curtail  to  exalt,  and  leave  the  head. 
4.  Doubly  behead  and  curtail  twinkled,  and  leave  a  writ- 
ing fluid.  5.  Doubly  behead  and  curtail  to  uncover,  and 
leave  part  of  the  head.  6.  Doubly  behead  and  curtail  to 
liberate,  and  leave  a  meadow.      7.   Doubly  behead  and  cur- 


tail compensations,  and  leave  conflict.  8.  Doubly  behead 
and  curtail  to  respire,  and  leave  to  consume.  9.  Doubly 
behead  and  curtail  deductions,  and  leave  a  night-flying 
mammal.  10.  Doubly  behead  and  curtail  begins  again, 
and  leave  amount.  11.  Doubly  behead  and  curtail  hinders, 
and  leave  a  sailor.  12.  Doubly  behead  and  curtail  a  resi- 
nous substance  used  in  varnishes,  and  leave  an  addition  to 
a  house.  13.  Doubly  behead  and  curtail  a  slight  wound, 
and  leave  a  rodent. 


AIMEE   TAGGART. 


DIAGONALS 

I       ...      4 


Cross-words:  i.  Growing  old.  2.  To  revere.  3.  A 
trap.  4.  A  foe.  5.  An  African  country.  6.  To  rub 
harshly.  7.  To  censure.  8.  To  draw  off  gradually.  9. 
A  hillock. 

From  I  to  2,  an  American  president;  from  4  to  5,  an 
American  general ;  from  5  to  6,  a  track  followed  by  woods- 
men ;   from  2  to  3,  an  American  general. 

VIRGIL  H.  WELLS   (League  Member). 


1056 


THE    RIDDLE-BOX 


WORD-SQUARE 

I.   A  FAMOUS  Titan.     2.   An  aromatic  plant  used  for  sea- 
soning.    3.   A  county  of  South  Dakota.     4. 


To  accumu- 


3.   A  county  of  South  Dakota, 
late.     5.   Judgment. 

irene  H.  lathrop  (League  Member). 


In  this  numerical  enigma  the  words  are  pictured  instead 
of  described.  When  the  nine  objects  have  been  rightly 
guessed,  and  the  letters  set  down  in  proper  order,  they 
will  spell  a  quotation  from  Shakspere. 

DOUBLE  ZIGZAG 

{Gold Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 


Cross-words:  i.  To  lament.  2.  To  regard.  3.  To 
develop.  4.  Makes  reparation  for  injuries.  5.  Rising  or 
setting  at  the  same  time  as  the  sun.  6.  Oxlike.  7. 
Whim.     8.    System.     9.   Idea. 

From  I  to  2,  a  famous   musician  ;   from  3  to  4,  a  word 
associated  with  one  of  his  famous  compositions. 

EDNA  M.  TRENN. 
TRIPLE  BEHEADINGS 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

1.  Triply  behead  to  seem,  and  leave  part  of  the  body. 

2.  Triply  behead  an  official  command,  and  leave  a  fruit.  3. 
Triply  behead  loathing,  and  leave  a  blast  of  wind.  4. 
Triply  behead  to  retract,  and  leave  an  insect.  5.  Triply 
behead  inborn,  and  leave  showered.  6.  Triply  behead  to 
secure,  and  leave  epoch.  7.  Triply  behead  to  praise,  and 
leave  to  extol.     8.   Triply  behead  aversion,  and  leave  sim- 


ilar. 9.  Triply  behead  to  balk,  and  leave  to  assign.  10. 
Triply  behead  a  flower,  and  leave  a  people.  11.  Triply 
behead  rivalry,  and  leave  a  formal  request.  12.  Triply 
behead  to  advocate,  and  leave  aged.  13.  Triply  behead  to 
mollify,  and  leave  facility. 

When  the  above  words  have  been  rightly  guessed  and 
beheaded,  the  initials  of  the  remaining  words  will  spell  the 
name  of  a  famous  author. 

CATHERINE  LOWE. 

NOVEL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of  let- 
ters. When  rightly  guessedand  written  one  below  another, 
the  initials  will  spell  the  name  of  a  beautiful  city,  and 
another  row  of  letters  will  spell  the  country  in  which  it  is 
located. 

injury  caused  by  violence.  2. 
To  fasten.  5.  Sluggish.  6. 
8.  Entire.  9.  To  deliver  an 
11.  To  fear.     12.  Small  barrels. 


Cross-words:  1.  An 
To  add.  3.  Malice.  4 
Knots.  7.  Keen  relish, 
oration.     10.  Celebrated. 


William  snyder  (League  Member). 

CHARADE 

My  first  is  present,  future,  past; 

My  second  is  a  part ; 
My  first,  though  made  of  ages  vast 

To  us  is  often  short. 
My  second  ne'er  entire  must  be, 

As  you  will  surely  grant, 
Though  oftentimes  't  is  harmony, 

A  fact  I  '11  ne'er  recant. 
My  first  can  ne'er  be  caught,  they  say, 

But  wait  until  you  've  tried ; 
My  first  is  loved  by  those  at  play, 

By  whom  it  seems  to  glide. 
My  whole  to  tell  my  first  is  made, 

A  thing  not  hard  to  do, 
When  all  these  various  facts  you  've  weighed 

You  '11  see  that  they  are  true. 

CAROLINE  C.  JOHNSON  (Honor  Member). 

NOVEL  HISTORICAL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of  let- 
ters. When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  initials  and  also  the  fourth  row  of  letters  will 
each  name  a  famous  foreigner  who  fought  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Cross-words:  i.  A  chest  or  compartment  on  a  ship. 
2.  The  surname  of  a  traitor.  3.  A  beautiful  decoration 
for  walls.  4.  A  feminine  name.  5.  A  jester  alluded  to  in 
one  of  Shakspere's  plays.  6.  To  pour  out  freely.  7.  An- 
noys. 8.  Apparatus  for  raising  or  lowering  great  weights. 
9.  To  attire. 

ELIZABETH  D.  brennan  (League  Member). 

DOUBLE  DIAGONALS 

i   ....  3 


Cross-words:  i.  The  removal,  or  partial  removal,  of 
anything  oppressive  or  burdensome.  2.  Permeable  by 
liquids.  3.  To  underlet.  4.  Certain  poles  prepared  and 
sculptured  by  American  Indians.  5.  Like  a  bower.  6. 
Nothing. 

From  I  to  2  gives  the  Christian  name    and   from  3  to  4 
the  surname  of  a  famous  inventor. 

DUNCAN  SCARBOROUGH  (League  Member). 


THE    DE   VINNE    PRESS,  NEW  YORK. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


A 

Severe 
Test 

for  the 

Memory 

Amusing  for  all 
but  exceedingly 
useful  for  liars 


MACKLIN,  the  celebrated  actor,  one  evening  made  "The  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Memory"  the  subject  of  a  lecture,  during  which  he  said 
that  to  such  perfection  had  he  brought  his  own,  that  he  could  learn 
anything  by  rote  on  once  hearing  it.  Foote,  another  actor,  was  present, 
and  handed  up  the  following  sentences,  desiring  that  Macklin  would  read 
them  once  and  repeat  them  from  memory : 

"So  she  went  into  the  garden  to  cut  a  cabbage-leaf,  to  make  an  apple-pie;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  great  she-bear,  coming  up  the  street,  pops  its  head  into  the  shop.  '  What! 
No  Pears  Soap?'  So  he  died,  and  she  very  imprudently  married  the  barber;  and  there 
were  present  the  Picninnies,  and  the  Joblilies,  and  the  Garcelies,  and  the  Grand  Pan- 
jandrum himself,  with  the  Me  round  button  at  top;  and  they  all  fell  to  playing  the  game 
of   catch    as   catch   can,   till   the   gunpowder  ran  out  at  the    heels    of   their  boots." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Foote  had  the  laugh  of  old  Macklin, 
and   that    Pears'    Soap   is    matchless    for    the   Complexion 


OF  ALL  SCENTED  SOAPS  PEARS'   OTTO  OF  ROSE  IS   THE  BEST. 

"All  rights  secured." 


Sept.  1909 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Alaska  -Yukon  -  Pacific-  Exposition 

Seattle 

"  It 's  a  wonder ;  unique  among  all  similar  expositions." 
LOW  ROUND  TRIP  FARES 

Southern  Pacific  Steamships 

NEW  YORK  TO  NEW  ORLEANS 

thence 

"  Sunset  Route  " 

Southern  Pacific  Rail  Lines 

through 

Louisiana,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  Oregon,  Washington 

CHOICE  OF  ROUTES  RETURNING 

$102.75  or  $105.00 

For  the  Round-Trip,  Berth  and  Meals  on  steamship  included 

For  illustrated  pamphlets,  address  Southern  Pacific  Agent  at 
New  York  Chicago  New  Orleans  Boston  Philadelphia  Syracuse  Baltimore 

1158  Broadway     t20  Jackson  B'lVd         Magazine  St.         170  Washington  St.      632  Chestnut  St.     212  N.  Washington  St.       29  W.  Balto.  St. 


IO 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ball-Players 


Need  Snap  and  Judgment 

Grape=Nuts 

Food 

May  be  found  on  the  tables  at  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Ann  Arbor, 
West  Point,  etc.,  and  wherever  brain  and  brawn  are  essential — 

"  There  's  a  Reason" 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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St.  Nicholas  League  Advertising  Competition  No.  pj. 


Time  to  hand  in  answers  is  up  September  10.      Prizes  awarded  in  November  number. 


(For  Report  on  Competition  No.  qi  see  page  14. ) 


The  Judges  want  a  different  kind 
of  a  competition  this  month,  some- 
thing that  will  give  you  all  a 
chance  to  show  your  powers  of 
imagination  and  your  ability  to 
write  good  English. 

This  will  be  called  the  "  Vaca- 
tion Competition,"  and  the  Judges 
want  you  to  tell  in  a  bright  way  of 
your  vacation,  of  what  advertised 
articles  you  took  with  you  on  your 
trip,  and  how  they  proved  to  you 
their  usefulness. 

You  may  illustrate  the  story  by 
photographs  or  drawings  of  your 
camp  or  hotel,  or  the  scenery 
around  your  vacation  ground,  or 
the  boat  in  which  you  sailed,  or 
the  train  in  which  you  took  your 
journey,  and,  what  would  be  partic- 
ularly acceptable,  a  picture  of  you 
using  an  article  mentioned  in  St. 
Nicholas  —  say,  washing  your 
hands  with  Ivory  Soap,  or  the  pic- 
ture of  a  picnic  for  which  the  sand- 
wiches had  been  made  of  Swift's 
ham.  If  you  haven't  been  on  a 
vacation  you  can  try  to  "make  up" 
such  a  story,  bringing  in  as  many 
advertised  articles  as  might  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  be  of  use  to 
you,  or  for  which  your  cleverness 
will  find  some  use. 

The  rules  are  these  : 

1.  The  story,  illustrated  or  not, 


as  you  prefer,  must  not  exceed  five 
hundred  words  in  length. 

2.  The  preference  will  be  given 
the  story  that  mentions  in  the 
cleverest  way  advertised  articles 
in  St.  Nicholas  for  six  months 
back.  Now,  remember,  the  Judges 
say  "in  the  cleverest  way,"  and 
that  means  that  one  who  only  tells 
of  three  or  four  articles  and  does  it 
well  has  a  better  chance  to  win  a 
prize  than  one  who  just  jumbles  a 
lot  of  things  together. 

3.  The  story  need  not  be  a  true 
one,  but  true  ones  are  more  wel- 
come to  the  Judges. 

4.  General  neatness  and  care 
will  count  very  largely  in  the 
Judges'  decision. 

One  First  Prize,  $5.00. 
Two  Second  Prizes,  $3.00  each. 
Three  Third  Prizes,  $2.00  each. 
Ten  Fourth  Prizes,  $1.00  each. 

i.  This  competition  is  open  freely  to  all 
who  may  desire  to  compete,  without  charge  or 
consideration  of  any  kind.  Prospective  con- 
testants need  not  be  subscribers  for  St.  Nich= 
olas  in  order  to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered. 

2.  In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  your  paper, 
give  name,  age,  address,  and  the  number  of  this  com- 
petition (93).  Judges  prefer  that  the  sheet  be  not 
larger  than  7^  x  10  inches. 


■      3- 

ink. 


Submit  answers  by  September   10,   1909. 
Do  not  inclose  stamps. 


Use 


4.  Do  not  inclose  requests  for  League  badges  or 
circulars.  Write  separately  for  these  if  you  wish 
them,  addressing  ST.  NICHOLAS  LEAGUE. 

5.  Be  sure  to  comply  with  these  conditions  if  you 
wish  to  win  prizes. 

6.  Address  answers  :  Advertising  Competition  No. 
93,  St.  Nicholas  League,  Union  Square,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


MJLIMl 


"Diamond  Dyes  Keep  My  Children  Well- Dressed" 

"Writes  Mrs.  B.  A.  Mathews,  Albany,  N.  Y. :  "I  don't  know  how  I  'd  get  along  without  Diamond  Dyes.  I  have  three 
active  little  girls,  and  it  used  to  be  so  hard  to  provide  them  with  new  dresses  on  my  allowance.  Now,  Diamond  Dyes 
keep  them,  well-dressed.  I  rip  up,  dye,  and  make  over  my  dresses  for  the  two  older  girls,  and  use  their  old  dresses  for 
the  baby's  new  clothes.  I  have  to  buy  very  little  new  material.  But  my  friends  often  say  to  me  'How  do  you  keep 
your  children  so  nicely  dressed?'     'A  new  pattern,  Diamond  Dyes,  and  patience,'  is  the  answer." 

Important  Facts  About  Goods  to  be  Dyed  : 

Diamond  Dyes  are  the  standard  of  the  world  and  always  give  perfect  results.  You  must  be  sure  that  you  get  the  real 
Diamond  Dyes  and  the  kind  of  Diamond  Dyes  adapted  to  the  article  you  intend  to  dye. 

Beware  of  Imitations  of  Diamond  Dyes.  Imitators  who  make  only  one  kind  of  dye  elaim  that  their  imita- 
tions will  color  Wool,  Silk,  or  Cotton  (**  all  fabrics  ")  equally  -well.  This  claim  is  false,  because  no  dye  that  will 
icive  the  finest  results  on  Wool,  Silk,  or  other  animal  fibres,  can  be  used  successfully  for  dyeing;  Cotton,  Linen,  or 
other  -vegetable  fibres.  For  this  reason  we  make  two  kinds  of  Diamond  Dyes,  namely  :  Diamond  Dyes  for  Wool 
and  Diamond  Dyes  for  Cotton. 

Diamond  Dyes  for  Wool  cannot  be  used  for  coloring  Cotton,  Linen,  or  other  Mixed  Goods,  but  are  especially  adapted 
for  Wool,  Silk,  or  other  animal  fibres,  which  take  up  the  dye  quickly. 

Diamond  Dyes  for  Cotton  are  especially  adapted  for  Cotton,  Linen,  or  other  vegetable  fibres,  which  take  up  the  dye 
slowly. 

"  Mixed  Goods,"  also  known  as  "  Union  Goods,"  are  made  chiefly  of  either  Cotton,  Linen,  or  other  vegetable  fibres. 
For  this  reason  our  Diamond  Dyes  for  Cotton  are  the  best  dyes  made  for  these  goods. 

r\«  l    r\  a  i T7  Send  us  your  name  and  address  (be  sure  to  mention  your  dealer's  name 

U'lcirrcOriCt   LJye  Annual        V  Tee   and  tell  us  whether  he  sells  Diamond  Dyes)  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  famous  Diamond  Dye  Annual,  a  copy  of  the  Direction  Book,  and  36  samples  of  dyed  cloth,  all  FREE.    Address 

WELLS  &  RICHARDSON  CO.,   BURLINGTON,  VERMONT. 


At  all  Reliable  Dealers.     Insist  upon  the  Genuine. 


Sept.  1909 
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REPORT  ON  COMPETITION  No.  91, 


Some  of  the  Judges  are  away  again  on 
vacations  leaving  the  youngest  Judge 
of  all  to  write  about  the  meeting  just 
held,  at  which  all  the  Judges  were  pres- 
ent, returning  from  shore  and  mountain 
to  take  their  places  behind  the  bar  and 
review  the  hundreds  of  letters  that  came 
before  it.  Well,  it  is  hard  for  the  young- 
est Judge  to  tell  about  all  the  doings 
that  warm  day,  but  he  remembers  that 
in  the  work  and  the  discussion  the  heat 
was  forgotten. 

The  rule  was,  you  remember,  to  "give 
a  correct  alphabetical  list  of  the  adver- 
tisers represented  in  the  St.  Nicholas." 
One  ofthe  Judges  had  received  a  very  kind 
letter  pointing  out  the  fact  that  in  many 
instances  the  names  of  firms  differed  on 
the  packages  that  wrapped  their  goods 
from  the  printed  ones  in  St.  Nicholas, 
and  asked  which  the  child  was  to  take  as 
the  correct  one.  The  Judges  said  "  Take 
St.  Nicholas  as  the  basis  for  answers." 
"  Then,"  said  this  lady  again,  "  there  is 
no  name  of  any  firm  attached  to  the 
Sapolio  advertisement,  therefore  is  '  Sa- 
polio '  to  be  the  answer,  or  'Enoch 
Morgan's  Sons  Co.,'  which  is  found  on 
the  wrappers  ? "  Well,  the  Judges 
then  decided  to  settle  the  question 
once  and  for  all  this  way:  Names  of 
advertisers  will  be  the  name  of  the 
firm  attached  to  the  advertisement, 
when  the  name  is  given,  and  the 
name  of  the  firm  which  appears  as  a 
qualifying  adjective  before  the  article 
advertised  when  the  name  is  not  given 
in  full  (as  Huyler's,  Maillard's,  Pears' 
with  the  possessive  marks  to  show  that 
they  were  thus  obtained),  or  when  even 
that  is  not  given  (as  for  instance  in  the 
case  of  Sapolio),  then  the  name  of  the 
article  as  it  appears  in  St.  Nicholas 
with  the  remark  after  it  "  Name  not 
given."  But  be  sure  that  some  recent 
previous  number  does  not  give  a  name 
which  a  current  number  omits.  If  the 
name  of  a  firm  has  appeared  in  an  ad- 

(See  also 
14 


vertisement  three  months  back  it  will 
be  counted  as  though  it  appeared  in  a 
current  number. 

Well,  the  result  of  a  great  deal 
of  care  has  resulted  in  this  list  of  prize- 
winners to  whom  the  Judges  extend 
their  congratulations.  The  awards  were 
made  on  the  basis  explained  in  the  July 
number,  and  the  new  ruling  here  given 
will  not  obtain  until  you  have  occasion 
to  use  it  in  the  future. 

Correct  List  for  Competition  No.  91   (July)  : 

A.  &  F.  Pears,  Ltd.  or  Pears'  Soap. 

Clicquot  Club  Co. 

Enoch  Morgan's  Sons  or  Sapolio. 

Frank  H.  Fleer  &  Company,  Inc.  (or  Co.  or 
Incorporated). 

G.  &  J.  Tire  Co. 

George  Frost  Company. 

Gerhard  Mennen  Co. 

Hellenic  Intelligence  Bureau. 

Huyler's. 

Kranich  &  Bach. 

Maillard's. 

Meriden  Britannia  Co. 

Miss  Bangs  and  Miss  Whiton. 

National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 

New  England  Confectionery  Co. 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company  (Incor- 
porated). 

Scott  Stamp  &  Coin  Co. 

Swift  &  Company. 

The  Century  Co. 

The  Pompeian  Mfg.  Company. 

The  Proctor  &  Gamble  Co. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co. 


is 
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The  prize-winners  are  as  follows  : 

First  Prize  : 

Frances  Jones,  age  II,  Tennessee. 

Second  Prize  : 

Norma  L.  Haller,  age  14,  Iowa. 
Pansy  A.  Hoelscher,  age  13,  Illinois. 

Third  Prize  : 

Elma  Jones,  age  14,  Tennessee. 
Cordelia  B.  Warren,  age  12,  Illinois. 
Edith  Clayton,  age  23,  New  York. 

Fourth  Prize  : 

Ethelyn  B.  Underwood,  age  8,  Rhode  Island. 
Marguerite  Weygand,  age  15,  California. 
Fanny  T.  Marburg,  age  14,  Pennsylvania. 
Marie  Demetre,  age  17,  New  York. 
William  S.  Clark,  age  8,  Massachusetts. 
Dorothy  Wallace,  age  1  6,  South  Carolina. 
Beulah  A.  Beach,  age  15,  Connecticut. 
Adelaide  Fairbank,  age  14,  New  York. 
Elizabeth  R.  Berrer,  age  16,  New  Jersey. 
Marie  Hutton,  age  8,  California. 
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MENNEN'S 

BORATED  TALCUM 

TOILET  POWDER 


"  Baby's  Best    Friend  " 

and    Mamma's  greatest   comfort,     Mennen's    relieves    and 
prevents  Prickly  Heat,  Chafing  and  Sunburn. 

For    your    protection     the     genuine     is   put  up  in  non- 

refillable  boxes — the  "Box  that  Lox,"  with  Mennen's  face 

on  top.    Sold  everywhere  or  by  mail  25  cents — Sample  free. 

Guaranteed  by  the  Gerhard  Mennen's  Chemical  Co. .under  the 

Food  and  Drugs  Act,  Tune  30,  1906.     Serial  No.  1542. 

Try  Mennen's  Violet  (Borated)  Talcum  Toilet  Powder.  It 
has  the  scent  of  Fresh-cut  Parma  Violets.     Sample  free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Mennen's  Borated  Skin  Soap  [blue  wrapper]   )  „   Sami!,, 
Specially  prepared  for  the  nursery.  J  * 

Mennen's  Sen  Yang  Toilet  Powder,  Oriental  Odor — Sold  only  at  Stores. 


THAT  DAINTY 


MINT  COVERED 
CANDY  ^ 

COATED       /•"/ 
CHEWING    /  / 
GUM.       -i  I, 


FIVE  CENTS 


t       5'.  10' 

'X  AND  25« 

«  PACKETS 


§\jkkts 

REALLY 
DELIGHTFUL 


JUST  RIGHT  AFTER  DINNER 

ffy  Them!     If  you  can't  buy  Chiclets  in  your  neigh- 
borhood send  us  ten  cents  for  a  sample 
packet.  Any  jobber  will  supply  storekeepers  with  Chiclets. 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Philadelphia,    V.    s.    A.,     and    Toronto,     Canada 


it  fir 
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Hydegrade 


Galatea 

For  Women's  Home  Frocks 
For  Children's  School  Suits 

By  the  yard  20c — Every  Yard  Guaranteed 

The  most  popular  and  serviceable  of  all 
wash  fabrics.  For  40  years  the  standard. 
Wears  like  iron  ;  always  smart  and  dressy. 
Never  loses  its  shape  or  color — the  one  tub 
goods  that  permits  of  stylish  tailored 
effects.  Makes  up  beautifully  into  frocks 
for  adults  or  hygienic  school  and  play 
suits  for  children. 

Leading   merchants    have    Hy degrade 
Galatea  in  all  the  new  Fall  colors,  stripes, 
checks  and  plaids. 
At    Wash    Goods   Counters — Hyde- 
grade  on  every  yard. 

CAUTION  — For  your  protection 
against  inferior  fabrics,  see 
this  trade-mark  on   selvage. 

ffiydegrade) 

You  will  be  offered  "Galatea  " 

said   to    be    the    same    as 

Hydegrade.     Refuse  it. 

A.  G.  HYDE  &  SONS 

NEW  YORK — CHICAGO 
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Makers  of 
the  famous 
Heatherbtoom 
Taffeta- 
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LIBERIA  has  issued  another  series  of  pretty  picture 
/  stamps.     The  various  series  which    from  time  to 
time  this  country  has  put  forth,  can  scarcely  be  excelled 


1 

<  in  the  fineness  of  their  engraving  and  the  attractiveness 

J  of  their  designs.     There  are  few  collectors  who  do  not 

J,  admire  these  stamps,  but  there  are  many  who  refuse  to 
collect  them  because  they  believe  their  issue  to  be  in- 

J  spired  by  the  desire  to  secure  a  revenue  from  their  sale 

^  rather  than  by  the  postal  requirements  of  the  Republic. 

^  However  this  may  be,  there  is  certainly  no  country  is- 

C  f  n  in  rr   r-f  n  m»-,r-     ...lii^li      n-i...ir-     in     iff     irenaa     n     fnllar    nni^    mnra 
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suing  stamps  which  gives  in  its  issues  a  fuller  and  more 
perfect  exhibit  of  the  history,  social  and  political  con- 
ditions, climate,  productions,  and  animals  than  Liberia. 
The  last  series,  in  denomination  from  one  to  seventy- 
five  cents,  adds  greatly  to  the  exhibits  of  former  issues. 
The  designs  are :  a  coffee  plantation,  a  portrait  of  the 
president,  a  gunboat  near  the  shore,  a  figure  of  Com- 
merce, a  woman  spinning  thread  in  the  native  manner, 
a  pepper  plant,  a  landscape,  natives  in  a  canoe  in  the 
jungle,  and,  finally,  a  picture  of  a  native  village.  If 
such  stamps  are  to  be  issued  at  all,  there  will  be  no  loss 
to  collecting  in  an  increase  of  the  nature  of  this  last 
series  of  the  stamps  of  Liberia. 

Nothing  has  ever  appealed  more  strongly  to  collec- 
tors' desires  for  unusual  issues  than  the  bi-colored 
stamps  with  inverted  centers.  The  United  States 
stamps  which  have  appeared  in  this  form  have  been  un- 
doubted errors  and  very  high  values  have  been  attained 
by  them.  As  much  cannot  be  said  of  some  other  is- 
sues, and  among  those  subject  to  the  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing been  made  to  meet  the  demand  for  an  oddity  are 
the  stamps  of  Nyassa  of  the  issue  of  1901.  It  is  said 
that  the  holders  of  the  plates  have  made  a  considerable 
number  of  each  of  the  different  denominations  with  the 
centers  inverted,  and  that  they  are  allowing  these  to 
come  out  a  few  at  a  time  so  as  to  maintain  as  high 
prices  for  them  as  possible.  Some  of  the  first  to  ap- 
pear brought  as  high  as  one  hundred  dollars  each,  but 
subsequent  discovery  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
issues  were  made  is  said  to  have  caused  the  market 
price  to  drop  to  a  comparatively  small  figure.  There 
are  a  certain  number  of  collectors  of  curiosities  who 
will  buy  such  things  at  high  prices,  but  they  learn  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  that  they  could  as  well  have 
had  their  desires  gratified  at  a  fraction  of  the  original 
cost.  These  curious  stamps,  made  to  sell,  are  the 
"  gold  bricks  "  of  the  stamp  business.  They  are,  in 
nearly  all  cases,  put  forth  at  prices  which  decline  for 
many  years  after  their  distribution.  At  any  price  they 
net  a  fine  profit  to  their  originators, 'hence  they  are  not 
likely  to  disappear  until  the  time  comes  when  all  col- 
lectors refuse  them. 

There  has  been  recently  an  attempt  made  in  England 
to  distribute  a  large  number  of  forged  stamps  of  North 
Borneo.  Two  Englishmen,  having  made  a  specialty  of 
the  stamps  of  this  country,  selling  them  in  large  whole- 
sale lots,  applied  to  a  French  engraver  to  make  litho- 
graphic reproductions  of  some  of  the  issues.  The 
North  Borneo  Company,  becoming  suspicious,  asked 
the  Paris  police  to  look  up  a  certain  engraver,  and  they 
found  not  only  plates,  but  also  correspondence  from 
the  London  dealers  which  resulted  in  their  arrest. 


It  is  fortunate  for  collecting  interests  that  they  began 
with  the  emissions  of  a  company  which  will  prosecute 
them  vigorously  for  their  fraudulent  attempt. 

The  original  idea  of  having  a  seal  on  a  cake  of  ice  as 
the  central  picture  of  the  United  States  stamp,  issued 
for  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  was  changed 
so  that  we  have  instead  a  portrait  of  William  H.  Sew- 
ard, who,  when  Secretary  of  State,  arranged  for  the 
purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia.  The  stamp  is  a  great 
additionto  the  United  States  commemorative  issues, 
and,  inasmuch  as  there  is  only  one  denomination  and 
that  the  one  in  most  common  use,  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jection to  the  issue. 

A  recent  stamp  paper  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  way  in  which  the  United  States  five-cent  imper- 
forate of  the  1902  issue  got  into  the  hands  of  collectors. 
It  seems  that  there  were  thirteen  thousand  of  these 
stamps  sent  to  the  New  York  post-office,  and  that  it 
was  not  intended  that  they  should  be  sold  except 
through  the  patent-vending  machines.  However,  one 
sheet  was  sold  to  a  New  York  dealer.  He  cut  off  one 
hundred  stamps  and  sent  them  to  England,  and  sold  the  / 
other  three  hundred  to  collectors  here  at  comparatively 
small  prices.  As  soon  as  it  was  learned  that  the  post- 
office  would  sell  no  more  of  the  stamps,  another  dealer, 
having  heard  of  the  sending  abroad  of  the  one  hundred 
stamps,  cabled  to  a  man  in  London  to  buy  them  all. 
This  was  done  and  they  were  sent  back  to  this  country 
and  sold  at  very  high  prices.  The  stamp  is  likely  to  be 
rare  since  no  more  of  this  type  will  be  issued  imper- 
forate. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

^T  T)RICES  of  stamps  are  not  determined  by  the 
^^JT  rarity  of  the  specimen  alone.  There  are  some 
very  scarce  stamps  that  are  sold  at  a  small  fraction  of 
the  prices  asked  and  received  for  others  much  more 
common.  The  question  always  is,  "  How  many  col- 
lectors desire  a  particular  stamp  ?"  If  there  are  more 
of  these  than  there  are  stamps,  the  price  will  rise  until 
all  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  highest  price  have 
their  desire  gratified.  Then  the  price  will  remain  sta- 
tionary or  fall,  if  some  feel  that  they  do  not  care  to  keep 
the  rarity  at  the  price  it  has  attained.  C.The  first  is- 
sues of  the  stamps  of  Madagascar  were  different  from 
the  later  issues  under  French  domination.  British 
Consular  mail  was  sent  out  in  packages,  it  is  said,  with 
these  /arge  stamps  upon  it,  instead  of  each  letter  bear- 
ing its  own  stamp.  There  has  always  been  some  ques- 
tion as  to  the  regularity  of  these  issues,  and  some  cata- 
logues do  not  list  them.  C,There  are  a  great  many 
varieties  of  perforation  in  the  early  issues  of  Austria, 
and  there  are  few  collectors  who  care  to  spend  the  time 
necessary  to  pick  them  out,  or,  indeed,  even  to  arrange 
them  in  albums  according  to  perforation  varieties.  CJt 
is  very  difficult  to  find  stamps  of  the  early  issues  of 
Victoria  that  are  well  perforated.  No  one  cared  much 
how  such  work  was  done  in  the  early  days,  and  the 
machines  in  use  were  of  very  poor  quality.  ^There  is 
only  one  watermark  in  use  for  United  States  adhesive 
stamps,  that  i?,  the  letters  USPS  running  through  the 
whole  sheet  and  appearing  variously  in  the  stamps. 
This  was  introduced  in  1895. 


\ 
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STAMPS-108  STW^r-S 

Chile,  Japan,  curious  Turkey,  scarce  Paraguay,  Philippines, 
Costa  Rica,  West  Australia,  several   unused,  some    picture 
stamps,  etc.,  all    for    10c.     Big   list   and   copy  of   monthly 
paper  free.     Approval  sheets,  5o?6  commission. 
SCOTT  STAMP  &  COIX  CO.,  18  East  23d  St.,  New  York 

IOO   Stamps  from    IOO  Countries 

correctly  placed  in  a  New  England  Pocket  Album,  50c.     Postpaid. 

I\  £t    Gfomnc    aU     different,    including     8 
10   otamps  UNUSED     PICTORIAL 


and  used  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  10c.    40  Page 
Album,  5c.     1000  Hinges,  5c.     Approval  sheets  also 

sent.     50%  commission.     "My  Pet  Hobby"  and  1909  Price  List 

FREE.     Mention  this  magazine. 

New  England  Stamp  Co.,  43  Washington  Bldg.,  Boston. 


ONLY  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS 

Will  bring  you  REDFIELD'S  STAMP  WEEKLY  for  six  months 
(26  issues).  Each  new  six  months'  subscriber  gets  a  nice  packet  of 
foreign  stamps  absolutely  free.  REDFIELD'S  STAMP 
WEEKLY  is  a  large,  well-printed  and  well-edited  Journal.  Each 
issue  is  chuck-full  of  interesting  and  entertaining  matter  of  great 
value  to  every  stamp  collector.  We  have  recently  inaugurated  a 
New  Issue  Department,  which  has  proved  very  popular.  Send  us 
25c  and  we  will  enter  your  subscription  at  once  and  send  you  the 
free  packet  of  foreign  stamps.  Address  : 
The  Redfield  Publishing  Co..    739  Main  St.,  Smethport,  Pa. 

STAMPS  FREE.  15  all  different  Canadians,  10  India,  and 
catalogue  Free.  Postage  2  cents,  and,  when  possible,  send  us 
names,  addresses  of  two  stamp  collectors.  Special  Offers,  no 
two  alike.  50  Spain  11c,  40  Japan  5c,  100  U.  S.  20c,  50  Australia 
9c,  10  Paraguay  7c,  10  Uruguay  7c,  17  Mexico  10c,  20  Turkey  7c, 
7  Persia  4c  Agents  Wanted  50%  discount.  50  Page  List  Free. 
MARKS  STAMP  COMPANY.  Depl.  M.  Tuionln.  Canada. 

Et  A  ^y  f^  A  I  IVI  O  Each  set  5  cts. — 10  Luxemburg;  8  Fin- 
0#%I\Vt#*IIMv>  land;  20  Sweden;  15  Russia;  8  Costa 
Rica;  12  Porto  Rico;  8  Dutch  Indies;  5  Crete.  Lists  of  5000  low-priced 
stamps  free.  CHAMBERS  STAMP  CO., 

Ill  G  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

STAMPS     108  all  different,  Transvaal,  Servia,  Brazil,  Peru, 
Cape  G.H.,  Mexico,  Natal,  Java,  etc..  and  Album,  10c.    1000 
Finely  Mixed,  20c.   65  different  U.S.,  25c.   1000  hinges,  5c. 
Agents  wanted,  50  per  cent.     List  Free.     I  buy  stamps. 
C.  Stegman,  5941  Cote  Brilliante  Av.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

with    trial    .approval     sheets.     1000 
F.  E.  THORP,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Varieties   PERU    Free 

mixed  foreign  stamps,  8c. 


Stamp  Album  with  538  genuine  Stamps,  incl. 
Rhodesia,  Congo  (tiger),  China  (dragon),  Tasmania  (land- 
scape), Jamaica(waterfalls),  etc.,  only  10c.  100  diff.  Japan, 
India,  N.Zld.,  etc.,  5c.  Affts.  wtd.  50%.  Big  bargain 
lis^  coupons,  etc.,  all  Free  I  We  Buy  Stamps. 
C.  E.  Hussman  Stamp  Co.,  Dep.  I,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

50  STAMPS,  all  different,  Corea,  China,  etc.,  5c;  105  different, 
Corea,  Mexico,  China,  Finland,  Gold  Coast,  etc.,  10c;  1000  hinges, 
Sc.    Agents  Wanted,  50  per  cent.    List  Free.    We  buy  collections. 
UNION  STAMP  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BA VQ  I    Do  you  collect  Stamps?     If  not,  why  not  ?    Send  us  a 
Ow  I  VI   stamped    envelop    and    we   will    start    you  with    110 
- - ^^^^—    different  stamps  free. 
BUFFALO  STAMP  &  COIN  CO.,  No.  21  Palace  Arcade,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

BRITISH    COLONIALS!    THE    FINEST    STOCK 

unused  a  specialty.  5  Grenada,  10c  ;  3  So.  Niger,  8c  ;  17  Straits,  30c  ; 
3  Fiji,  6c.  Fine  approval  sheets  against  unquestioned  references. 
COLONIAL  STAMP  CO.,  953  E.  53d  Street,  Chicago. 

DANDY  PACKET  STAMPS  free,  for  names  two  honest  collec- 
tors; 2cpostage.  Send  to-day.  U.T.  K.  STAMP  CO.,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Educate 

Your  Child 

at  Home 

Under  the  direction  of 

CALVERT  SCHOOL,  Inc. 

Established  1897 
Daily  lessons  and  detailed  instruction 
— the  same  as  given  to  our  pupils  in  the 
school's  own  class  rooms — with  books 
and  materials,  by  means  of  which  chil- 
dren from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age  may  be  educated  at  home  by 
parents,  teachers  or  governesses  according  to  the  best  modern 
methods  and  under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  a  school  with 
a  national  reputation  for  training  young  children.  For  catalogue 
and  sample  lessons  address 
V.  M.HILLYER,  Headmaster,  14  Chase  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Best  Cocoa 
of  them  All 


1V/I  aillard's  Breakfast  Cocoa, 
**•*■  an  appetizing  luncheon  in  a 
teacup,  for  a  Summer  afternoon, 
when  a  heavy  meal  is  not  needed. 
It  agrees  with  everyone,  and  is 
highly  recommended  for  invalids 
and  children. 

Its  special  points  of  superiority  are  due 
to  the  use  of  the  finest  selected  beans,  and 
to  Maillard's  exclusive  process  of  manufac- 
ture.    Popular  for  nearly  60  years. 

If  you  have  n't  tried  Maillard's  Vanilla 
Chocolate  you  've  missed  a  treat.  The 
true  vanilla  bean  flavoring. 

Sold  by  all  Leading    Grocers 


Fifth  Avenue  at  35  th  Street. 

BON-BONS,  FANCY  CAKES,  FRENCH  BONBONNIERES 

The  Luncheon  Restaurant  —  a  cool  resting- 
place  for  ladies  —  afternoon  tea  J   to   6. 
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THE  GP%\G\WAU 


THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A  SILVER  FOX 

By  Ernest  Thompson  Seton 

THIS  is  the  most  delightful  of  all  Mr.  Seton's  delightful  stories  — for  the  young  in 
heart  of  all  ages  —  the  story,  from  his  cubhood  to  his  splendid  prime,  of  that 
aristocrat  of  foxes,  Domino  Reynard,  and  his  happy,  adventurous,  sometimes  tragic,  life 
among  the  Goldur  Hills.  All  the  magic  of  the  wild  free  life  of  the  open  is  caught 
and  held  in  the  pages;  and  the  telling  is  Mr.  Seton's  ripest  and  best. 

Fascinating,  with  over  100  of  the  author's  characteristic  illustrations;  cover  design, 
title-page,  and  general  make-up  by  Grace  Gallatin  Seton.  $1.50 

"IN  ITS  CHARM  AS  WELL  AS  ITS  LESSON  OF  SYMPATHY  AND 
FRIENDSHIP  WITH  THE  ANIMAL  WORLD,  IT  IS  A  BOOK  THAT 
EVERY  CHILD  SHOULD  POSSESS."— Baltimore  Sun. 


Of  the  same  charm  and  sympathy,  the  author's  earlier  book 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A  GRIZZLY 

As  years  go  by  the  appealing  story  of  the  grizzly  Wahb  —  a  real  person  is  Wahb  — 
seems  only  to  grow  in  favor  with  young  and  old. 

The  illustrations  are  as  delightful  as  the  text,  and  the  printing  is  in  two  colors.    $1.50 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


UNION  SQUARE 


NEW  YORK 


\M  ROGERS  BROS.® 

For  sale  by  leading  dealers  everywhere 

Send  for  Catalogue  "  1-46  "  showing  all  designs. 


X  s 

TRIPLE 


MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

(International  Silver  Co.,  Successor) 

VlNTAflE    PATTERN 
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Eat  more  Quaker  Qats 

r  I  AHIS  is  the  advice  of  food  experts. 
■*-      Eat  plentifully  of  Quaker  Oats; 
give    it    to    your    children    at    least 
twice   a   day. 

All  the  experiments  with  laborers,  athletes,  school 
children  and  invalids  prove  that  for  increasing  vitality, 
by  wholesome  building  of  the  tissues,  there  is  no  food 
equal  to  Quaker  Oats  eaten  regularly  and  often. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this;  first,  the  tremendous  vitalizing 
and  nourishing  properties  of  oats;  and  second,  the  methods 
employed  in  making  Quaker  Oats. 

The  choicest  white  oats  grown  are  bought  by  us,  the  grain  is  sortea 
and  cleaned  through  more  than  forty  painstaking  processes  and  the  kernels 
of  white  oats  finally  chosen  to  be  made  into  Quaker  Oats  are  the  rich,  full, 
meaty  kernels  of  uniform  weight,  thickness  and  length. 

These  kernels  are  then  scoured,  dusted,  wiped  and  polished  until  they 
are  absolutely  clean;  cleaner  than  you  could  ever  make  a  single  grain  if 
you  worked  on  it  alone.  The  roasting  and  rolling  bring  out  the  full  rich 
flavor  that  distinguishes  Quaker  Oats  from  all  other  oatmeals. 

Quaker  Oats  is  without  a  peer.  It  stands  alone,  pure,  clean, 
wholesome,  economical. 

The  best  and  cheapest  food  you  can  eat 

Regular   size    package    10  jz?   except    in    the    South    and    far    West. 
Also  sold  in  large  Family  package  and   in  tins.      Ask  your  grocer. 

"pie  Quaker  Oa*s  (onvpaivy 
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Behold  this  vain  infant  of  two  I 

He  is  certainly  pleased  with  the  view. 

You  '11  forgive  him — /  hope — 

For  he 's  used  Ivory  Soap. 

You  Would  feel  just  the  same.  Try  it,  too. 


For  bath,  toilet  and  fine  laundry  purposes;  for  the  nursery;  for 
shampooing;  for  everything  and  anything  that  necessitates  the  use  of 
a  better-than-ordinary  soap,  Ivory  Soap  is  unequalled. 

Ivory  Soap It  Floats. 


Stock  the  Pantry  with  Libby  s  Good  Things 

When  the  folks  return  home  have  plenty  of  Libby's  Food  Products 
in  the  house.  They  are  the  best  to  be  had  and  you  will  be  prepared  to 
serve  a  genuine  treat  to  the  family  and  guests. 

Libby's  Tomato  Catsup 

Libby's  Mixed  Pickles 

Libby's  Preserved  Strawberries 

are  made  just  as  you  would  make  them  in  your  own  kitchen 
— from  the  best  vegetables  and  fruits  to  be  had. 

Libby's  Food  Products  are  made  without  preserva- 
tives of  any  kind  and  they  comply  in  every  respect  with 
all  Pure  Food  Laws,  both  State  and  National. 


A    Delicious    Drink 

Bakers  Cocoa 

made  by  a 
scientific 
blending  of 
the  best 
tropical  fruit 

52  HIGHEST  AWARDS 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 


Established  1780 


Dorchester,  Mass. 


GOOD 


ISJprrn  S\7vippfs  Are  good  for  y°uns- 

J.  i  OWls  A^tA/C-C/£j  sters.  They  are  always 
fresh,  always  wholesome.  The  NECCO  SEAL — 
your  safeguard — is  en  every  box  of  NECCO 
SWEETS.  It  is  your  protection.  Be  sure  you 
find  it  before  you  buy. 

Whoever  has  a  sweet   tooth   will  appreciate   a 
treat  like 


Jego*^ 


o\a\es> 


Take  home  a  box  for  the  family.  Let  the 
children  eat  all  they  want.  NECCO  SWEETS  offer 
a  choice  of  some  500  varieties.  All  are  deliciously 
good.     All  are  perfectly  wholesome. 

At  all  dealers  who  sell  high  grade  goods. 
NEW  ENGLAND  CONFECTIONERY  CO  ,  Boston,  Mass. 


NO  NEED  OF 
JUGGLING 

withyour  housework 


SAPOIilO 


CLEANS 
EVERYTHING 

QUICKLY 

AVOID  SUBSTITUTES 
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The  Best  Way 

to  buy 
Sliced  Bacon 


mm 

Premium^ 


Bacon 

Sliced 
Swift  &  Company 

U.S.A. 


It  is  a  great  con- 
venience to  buy 
Swift's  Premium 
Sliced  Bacon  in  glass 
jars  —  its 
high  quali- 
ty is  repre- 
sentative 
of  all 

Swift's 
Products 

Every  one  of  the 
twenty -five  slices 
(at  least  five  slices 
more  than  you  will 
ordinarily  get  out 
of  a  pound)  is  per- 
fect, is  of  uniform 
thickness, no  shreds 
or  torn  pieces,  and 
all  the  rind  care- 
fully trimmed  off. 

The  sealed  glass 
jars  keep  the  slices 
of  Swift's  Premium 
Bacon  in  perfe'ct 
condition  with  their 
original  delicacy 
and  flavor. 

At  all  dealers 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A, 
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People  with  Common  Sense  pay  but  five 
common  Cents  for  a  soap  with  no  common 
Scents — that' s  Fairy  Soap.    Fairy  Soap  (the  float- 
ing, oval  cake)  is  white  and  pure,  with 
no  scents  or  dyes  to  disguise  adulter- 
ations; it  costs  but  five  cents. 
Avoid  dyed  soaps! 
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Piano 


lTTART    the 
CHILDREN  ■  RIGHT 

It  is  as  important, 
musically,  for  a 
childto begin  piano 
practice  with  aj 
good  piano  as  it  is 
to  begin  reading 
and  studying  with 
good  books. 

To  early  educate 

the  child  so  that  it 

becomes   familiar 
with  the   refinements  of  perfect  tonal  quality,  is  the  basic  element 
of  musical  culture. 

To  accustom  the  delicate  and  maturing  hand  of  a  child  to  the  great  possibilities  of  a 
properly  constructed  piano,  not  only  facilitates  the  development  of  correct  technique,  but  avoids 
the  necessity  of  subsequently  unlearning  faults  that  retard. 

The  Kranich  &  Bach  Standard  Upright  Piano  possesses  structural  features  that  place  it  in 
a  class  of  its  own  in  the  small  group  of  Strictly  High-Grade  instruments,  and  it  is  extremely 
important  to  intending  piano  purchasers  that  these  exclusive  improvements  be  investigated  in 
the  comparison  of  relative  advantages. 
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Write  for  pamphlet  describing  the  "  ISOTONIC"  pedal 
used  in  our  Grands,  and  the  "VIOLYN"  metal  plate 
used  in  our  Uprights — our  new  catalogue  will  also  be 
forwarded. 


Favorable  installment  terms. 


Old  pianos  in  exchange. 


KRANICH  &  BACH  "SS^S? 
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A  Shelf  of  Books 

These  pages  are  intended  more  for  fathers  and  mothers  than  for  boys 
and  girls.  They  will  describe  some  of  the  best  books  for  young  folks 
that  have  ever  been  written,  books  that  ought  to  be  on  the  shelves  of 
the  readers  of  this  magazine.  These  descriptive  pages  will  continue 
for  several  months  and  those  who  are  interested  cannot  do  better  "than 
to  preserve  them  as  a  catalogue  of  the  best  reading  for  young  folks. 
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RITZI 


By  Agnes  McClelland  Daulton 

What  little  Lord  Fauntleroy  has  been  among  small 
boy  heroes,  Fritzi  is  among  little  girl  heroines ; 
and  her  story  has  much  of  the  same  rare  charm 
and  tender  sentiment.  It  sounds  a  bit  melodra- 
matic— a  cultured  woman's  finding  of  this  New 
York  street  waif,  her  shelter  in  a  lovely  home,  the 
discovery  of  her  aristocratic  parentage,  and  the 
coming  of  the  long-lost  father — but  it  is  n't. 

The  Outlook  says  that  "the  fresh  natural  style, 
the  unusual  setting  of  the  pretty  story,  and  the 
satisfactory  illustrations  combine  to  make  the  book 
unique." 
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ARNABY  LEE 


By  John  Bennett 

Youngsters  who  read  this  book  will  carry  always  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  people  and  life  of  the  New 
World,  especially  of  New  Amsterdam,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century;  and  gruff  Peter 
Stuyvesant  will  be  a  real  person  and  not  a  dry 
historical  name.  Perhaps  the  gallant  adventure 
and  romance  of  the  tale — Barnaby's  wanderings, 
his  share  in  war  and  the  none  too  peaceful  peace 
of  the  times,  his  happy  finding  of  his  father,  gallant 
Harry  Lee,  after  long  wanderings — may  lead 
young  readers  to  further  study  of  this  wonderfully 
fascinating  period  of  their  country's  history.  Boys 
will  like  the  book's  pictures — they  almost  tell  the 
story  without  words. 
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ADDY  JAKE  THE  RUNAWAY 

And  Short  Stories  Told  After  Dark 

By  Joel  Chandler  Harris 

No  child — be  he  five,  or  ten,  or  a  hundred — can 
afford  to  miss  the  delight  and  the  unconscious 
education  of  these  remarkable  tales.  Daddy  Jake 
and  Uncle  Remus  are  only  children,  if  they  are 
big  and  black;  and  Brer  Rabbit  and  Brer  Wolf 
and  all  the  rest  are  only  children  in  fur  coats;  and 
the  crazy  improbability  of  it  all  is  altogether  natu- 
ral and  real  to  the  child  mind.  It  is  genuine  folk 
lore  and  real  literature,  in  a  form  which  appeals 
to  every  child,  and  lingers  long  in  the  memory; 
and  Mr.  Kemble's  pictures  are  as  deliciously 
humorous  and  vital  as  the  stories  themselves.  This 
book  is  a  classic  which  every  child  should  know. 
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ARJORIE  AND  HER  PAPA 

By  Robert  Howe  Fletcher 
This  is  a  love  of  a  story  for  all  little  girls— the 
really  truly  kind  of  story  that  is  just  right  to  read 
aloud.  And  the  delightful  part  of  it  is  that  Mar- 
jorie  and  her  papa  wrote  the  story  and  made  the 
pictures  for  it;  and  the  story  and  pictures  are  all 
about  how  they  did  it.  And  because  it  all  really 
happened,  and  Marjorie  and  her  papa  tell  it  so 
delightfully,  it  is  a  book  which  every  little  girl  and 
every  papa  should  have  to  read  together.  It  is  one 
of  the  books  which  have  a  continuous  sale  year 
after  year. 
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APTAIN  JUNE 
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By  Alice  Hegan  Rice 

No  little  chap  could  read  this  story  and  not  be,  all 
his  life,  a  little  more  of  a  hero.  It  is  a  story  with 
all  the  sunshine  and  happiness  of  Japan  in  it, 
plenty  of  adventure,  and,  best  of  all,  the  brave 
spirit  of  a  dear  little  American  lad,  who  was  a  hero 
in  every-day  life  as  well  as  in  a  sudden  and  trying 
crisis.  A  wideawake  American  boy  can  have  a 
beautiful  time  in  Japan;  and  Mrs.  Rice,  who 
wrote  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch"  and  I 
"Mr.  Opp,"  has  made  the  reading  of  the  fun  and  i 
the  life  in  Japan  almost  as  good  as  being  right  in 
it     Girls  will  like  Captain  June  as  well  as  boys. 

ERO  TALES  FROM  AMERICAN  HISTORY 
By  Theodore  Roosevelt 

and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

There  can  be  no  more  stimulating  companionship 
for  any  boy  than  that  of  the  truly  great  men  of  I 
our  country— Washington,  Lincoln,  Parkman, 
Stonewall  Jackson,  Grant,  Farragut— and  there  is 
no  better  book  of  hero  tales  than  this  written  by 
two  men  whose  own  greatness  makes  their  sym- 
pathy with  and  understanding  of  others'  greatness 
all  the  keener  and  finer.  There  are  twenty-six  of 
these  tales,  simply  told  stories  of  Americans  who 
showed  that  they  knew  how  to  live  and  how  to  die; 
who  proved  their  truth  by  their  endeavor;  and 
who  joined  to  the  stern  and  manly  qualities  which 
are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  masterful  race 
the  virtues  of  gentleness,  of  patriotism,  and  of 
lofty  adherence  to  an  ideal. 

A  splendid  book  for  boys !    A  splendid  book  for 
girls ! 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


"  Men  and  women  are  just  as  truly  the  result  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  they  have  passed  their  child- 
hood, as  the  trees  and  herbage  of  a  country  are  the 
result  of  soil  and  climate.  It  is  by  the  subtle  some- 
thing which  we  call  atmosphere,  rather  than  by  direct 
teaching,  that   the  home  molds  a   child." 
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IGHTING  A  FIRE 


By  Charles  T.  Hill 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  boys  to  know  all  sides  of 
such  a  spectacular  life  as  a  fireman's,  and  to  real- 
ize how  heroism  in  little  things  counts  in  the  sen- 
sational deeds  of  heroism  which  so  enthrall  a  boy's 
imagination.  This  is  the  true  story  of  all  the  ins 
and  outs  of  a  fireman's  day— a  splendidly  thrilling 
book — and  the  kind  of  book  that  helps  to  man- 
liness. Practical  firemen  say  it  is  the  truest  book 
of  the  kind  that  has  been  written. 
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HE  WHITE  CAVE 


By  William  0.  Stoddard 

Give  this  to  your  boy  hungry  for  adventure — over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  thrill  and  excite- 
ment, hairbreadth  escapes  and  finding  of  treasure. 
The  boy  who  reads  this  may  be  wild  to  go  to 
Australia  and  enjoy  similar  exciting  experiences; 
but,  even  if  parental  restraint  interferes  with  the 
expedition,  Australia  will  be  a  very  real  place;  and 
its  animals  and  natives,  its  country,  climate,  and 
the  perils  and  possibilities  of  its  bush  vivid 
realities.  "The  white  cave"  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  hiding-places  ever  described  in 
any  book  of  adventure. 
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ADY  JANE 


By  Cecile  Viets  Jamison 

Lady  Jane  is  one  of  those  unusual  books  for  chil- 
dren which,  year  after  year,  sells  steadily  and  well, 
with  no  falling  off  in  favor  or  demand  as  the  years 
go  by.  Just  wherein  lies  the  secret  of  its  peren- 
nial hold  is  not  easy  to  say — perhaps  in  the  pathos 
of  little  Lady  Jane's  loss  of  father,  mother,  and 
name;  perhaps  in  the  fascinating  pictures  of  the 
quaint  life  of  New  Orleans;  perhaps  in  dear  little 
Lady  Jane  herself,  with  her  beauty,  her  dear  ways, 
and  her  genius  for  winning  love;  perhaps  in  that 
dear  tender  quality  characteristic  of  all  Mrs. 
Jamison's  writings.  But  its  charm  is  undeniable — 
grown-ups  like  it  too— and  one  generation  of  chil- 
dren after  another  reads  it  and  listens  to  its 
reading;  and  loves  Reginald  Birch's  quaint,  fasci- 
nating pictures  of  Lady  Jane  and  Tony  and  all 
the  rest. 
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OSEY  AND  THE  CHIPMUNK 

By  Sydney  Reid 

There  never  was  a  book  which  gave  such  delight  as 
"Alice  in  Wonderland,"  and  "Josey  and  the  Chip- 
munk" is  very  like  "Alice"  in  its  quaint  conceits 
and  whimsical  nonsense.  Josey  is  a  dear  little  girl, 
and  the  Chipmunk  is  a  jolly  little  chap;  and  to- 
gether they  have  all  sorts  of  funny  adventures 
visiting  the  birds'  country,  and  the  seals'  country, 
and  other  strange  and  delightful  countries.  It  is 
the  kind  of  book,  as  the  dedication  reads,  for  "all 
good  children  between  the  ages  of  one  and  pne 
hundred  years"— the  right  kind  of  grown-ups  will 
chuckle  over  it  as  they  do  over  Alice;  and  little 
folks  will  love  to  hear  it  read  aloud.  The  pictures 
are  a  quaint  and  charming  part  of  the  book — some 
of  the  best  work  of  Fanny  Y.  Cory. 
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HE  QUEEN  SILVER-BELL  FAIRY  BOOKS 
By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 
How  wonderfully  fresh  and  genuine  must  be  the 
heart  of  the  writer  of  these  stories  !  Here  are 
four  books,  each  one  different,  yet  each  having 
as  a  background  the  same  Silver-Bell,  the  fairy 
queen,  and  each  having  hidden  deep  within  its  folds 
of  fancy  and  humor  and  color  a  little  moral  as  to 
keeping  one's  temper  or  loving  the  flowers  or  car- 
ing for  the  birds  or  having  kind  thoughts  in  gen- 
eral. The  tales  are  half  fairy  and  half  nature,  but 
wholly  sweet  and  refreshing. 

The  author  of  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"  has 
never  written  anything  more  charming  than  the 
Silver-Bell  books,  of  which  these  are  the  titles: 

The  Spring  Cleaning 
The  Cozy  Lion 
Queen  Silver-Bell 
Racketty-Packetty  House 

Each  book  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Harrison  Cady 
in  a  sympathetic  way  that  is  as  appealing  as  the 
text,  and  all  the  pictures  are  printed  in  the  original 
colors.  Prettier  gifts  for  children  of  from  five  to 
eight  or  ten  years  of  age  cannot  be  imagined,— 
and  no  matter  how  venerable  is  the  giver,  he  will 
certainly  read  every  word  before  the  book  passes 
out  of  his  hands.  They  cost  only  60  cents  each, — 
in  dainty  blue  cloth  binding. 
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The  Return  to  School 

means  a  return  to  the  School  Lunch. 
Those   who   tried 

Currant  Bread 

last  year  do  not  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  its  peculiar  value  as  a 
wholesome,  strength-giving,  appetiz- 
ing, and  digestible  food  for  boys 
and  girls. 

Health  authorities  recommend  Currant 
Bread  as  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  "What  shall  the  children  take  for 
school   lunches?" 

The  currants  (which  are  seedless,  and 
come  from  Greece)  can  be  obtained 
from  your  grocer.  The  different  re- 
cipes for  Currant  Bread  and  cake 
can  be  obtained  of  us  for  the  asking. 

HELLENIC    BUREAU 

Tribune  Building 
New  York  City 
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TF  mothers  would  only  remember 
A  this  about  feeding  the  child  who 
is  studying  hard,  and  possibly  playing 
harder, — the  food  your  child  eats  at  home 
is  as  important  to  his  learning  as  the  lessons 
given  him  at  school.  If  the  first  isn't  right 
the   other   never  can   be. 

A  regular,  plentiful,  frequent  diet  of  Quaker 
Oats  properly  cooked  is  the  best  food  anyone  can 
eat;  for  a  school  boy  or  girl  it  is  so  important  that 
nothing  can  take  its  place.  There's  never  any 
question  about  children  eating  it;   they  love  it. 

Quaker  Oats  strengthens  the  body  and  invigorates  the  mind 
without  burdening  the  digestive  organs;  it  is  a  full,  nourishing 
and  delicious  food,  recommended  by  every  student  of  food  values. 

All  of  the  researches  in  colleges  and  athletic  institutions  are 
unanimous  in  the  results  when  Quaker  Oats  has  been  tested. 
It  is  a  perfect  food. 


Packed  in  the  regular  10^  pack- 
age, large  size  family  package 
and  the  hermetically  sealed  tins. 


*|T\e  Quaker  Qa^s  (ompaivy 
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The  1(V  price  does  not  apply  in  the  extreme  South  or  the  far  West. 
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What  Mamma  Said. 

"Mamma  wants  a  package  of  Lemon 
Jell-O  and  a  package  of  Strawberry 
Jell-O" 

Groceryman:  "I  suppose  something 
else  wouldn't  do,  would  it?" 

"Mamma  said  be  sure  and  get 


because  she's  got  company  and  she 
wants  to  visit  'slead  of  working  in  the 
kitchen,  and  everybody  likes  Jell-O." 

There  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell. 
There  is  no  kitchen  drudgery  making 
a  Jell-O  dessert,  and  everybody  likes  it. 

HI!  grocers  sell  Jell-O,  10  cents  a  package. 
Send  for  the  beautiful  new  Jell-O  book,  "Desserts  of  the  World." 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  CO.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Can. 
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THE    LANTERN    HILL    ROAD 


BY  MAY  KELSEY  CHAMPION 


The  screen  door  at  the  parsonage  swung  back 
with  a  slam.  Lynde  was  feeling  in  his  pockets  to 
see  if  he  had  forgotten  anything.  His  hammer 
—  he  had  that.  And  the  package  of  sandwiches 
—that  was  all  right.     And  his  letter. 

As  he  reached  the  street  his  gaze  rested  upon 
he  line  of  hills  in  the  west. 

Ten  days  more,  and  his  outlook  would  be  that 
of  one  of  the  huge  office  buildings  in  New  York, 
for  the  president  of  a  large  company,  in  the  re- 
newal of  an  old  college  friendship  with  Lynde's 
father,  had  offered  to  do  all  he  could  to  help 
Lynde    to    a    successful    business    career. 

Lynde  tried  to  be  grateful ;  but  a  business  ca- 
reer, beginning  on  the  first  of  July,  between  brick 
walls,  and  stretching  out  in  an  ever-narrowing 
perspective  of  more  brick  walls,  is  a  prospect 
from  which  you  shrink,  when  the  heart  within  you 
is  crying  out  for  the  open,  and  you  would  rather 
be  a  mining  engineer  than  anything  else  in  the 
world. 

Evan  had  gone  to  college  as  a  matter  of  course. 
His  sister,  Nan,  had  gone.  But  when  it  came 
Lynde's  turn — well,  when  you  see  your  mother 
wearing  her  old  hat  to  your  high  school  gradua- 
tion exercises,  and  note  the  worn  places  on  the 
back  of  your  father's  coat,  if  you  are  any  kind 
of  a  fellow  you  don't  say  anything  about  the 
Institute  of  Technology.     Lynde  did  n't. 

The  letter  in  his  pocket  was  to  thank  Mr. 
Burke  for  the  place.  When  he  had  mailed  it,  he 
was  going  to  take  the  trolley  for  Lantern  Hill. 
He  had  ten  days  left,  anyhow,  he  told  himself, 
as  he  started  on  a  jog-trot  for  the  post-office. 


He  dropped  his  letter  into  the  box,  then  glanced 
at  a  notice  that  the  postmaster  was  tacking  up. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Underwood,"  he  said. 
"What  's  new?" 

"Mr.  Sperry  lost  his  best  pair  of  horses  last 
night  —  stolen." 

"Oh !  That  new  pair  that  he  sent  home  this 
spring?"  asked  Lynde. 

"Yes.  He  's  offering  five  hundred  dollars'  re- 
ward for  them,"  and  the  postmaster  nodded  in  the 
direction  of  the  notice. 

"Well,  I  hope  he  '11  get  them  back." 

Lynde  heard  the  car-starter's  whistle  sounding 
from  the  green  below  and  hurried  out.  Horses 
did  n't  interest  him  much.  He  could  travel  best 
on  his  feet  in  the  places  where  he  liked  best  to 
go. 

But  Nan  had  talked  a  good  deal  about  those  of 
the  Sperrys'.  She  and  Susan  Sperry  had  ridden 
behind  them  nearly  every  day  in  the  spring  vaca- 
tion, and  occasionally  Lynde  had  gone  with 
them. 

The  Sperry  family,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Sperry  himself,  had  come  to  the  place  a  year 
before.  Mr.  Sperry  had  been  in  Colorado  until 
within  the  last  fortnight.  Lynde  hoped  once  more 
that  he  would  find  his  horses,  then  settled  himself 
to  enjoy  the  country  from  the  front  seat  of  the 
car. 

It  was  very  pleasant,  speeding  from  village  to 
village.  But  when,  after  more  than  an  hour,  he 
stepped  down  beside  the  track  in  a  lonely  stretch 
of  the  long,  cross-country  line,  he  drew  a  deep, 
contented  breath.     To  feel  the  soft  earth  under 
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his  feet ;  to  swing  himself  easily  up  on  the  steep 
ledges  — ah,  that  was  better  than  horses  or  trolleys  ! 
On  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill,  Lynde  paused 
and  looked  about.  Far  to  the  south,  blue  and 
shining,  stretched  the  waters  of  Long  Island 
Sound.     Below    him,    a    late    spring    still    held 


The  sleeper  rose  to  his  feet,  rubbing  a  stinging  ear. 

"See  here,  Flinders,  are  you  looking  for 
trouble?"  he  asked,  threateningly. 

"I  'm  looking  for  something  to  eat  first,"  said 
Flinders.  "There  must  be  some  houses  around 
somewhere,  I  suppose.     But  where  are  they?" 


LYNDE    CLIMBED    THE    LEDGE    AND    APPROACHED    THE    MINE    FROM    ABOVE. 


the  country  in  the  pale  greens  and  russets  of  a 
month  earlier.  No  sound  came  up  out  of  the 
silence,  for  Lantern  Hill  is  one  of  the  loneliest 
spots  in  eastern  Connecticut.  He  did  not  stay 
long  at  the  top,  but  went  down  the  rough  path  on 
the  opposite  side  until  he  came  to  the  old  silex 
mine:  a  narrow  opening  in  the  steep  side  of  a 
ledge,  half  hidden  by  trees  and  bushes ;  a  shadowy 
passage,  and  then  a  broad  rotunda  open  to  the  sky, 
its  level  floor  and  high,  perpendicular  wall  a  lu- 
minous wonder  of  whiteness  in  the  noon  sunshine. 

Lynde  paused  at  the  entrance.  At  the  farther 
end  of  the  short  passage,  and  wholly  obstructing 
it,  was  a  pile  of  ties.  His  feet  made  no  sound  in 
the  soft  dust  as  he  approached  the  barricade. 
Looking  over  the  top,  he  discovered  two  men 
lying  asleep,  and  near  them  a  pair  of  horses  which 
he  recognized  as  Mr.  Sperry's. 

He  drew  back  silently.  For  a  few  moments  he 
stood  outside,  considering,  then,  making  a  wide 
circuit,  climbed  the  ledge  and  approached  the 
mine  from  above.  Lying  flat  on  the  ground,  he 
drew  himself  as  noiselessly  as  possible  through 
a  tangle  of  bullbrier  to  the  edge  of  the  white, 
precipitous  wall,  where  he  could  look  down. 

At  last  one  of  the  men  awoke  and,  picking  up 
a  lump  of  the  dry  white  mineral  on  which  he  was 
lying,  tossed  it  briskly  toward  his  companion. 


The  man  who  was  standing  continued  to  rub 
his  ear.  "No  need  of  us  both  going  out,"  he  said. 
"You  stay  here  with  the  horses,  and  I  '11  be  back 
pretty  soon  with  enough  for  the  two  of  us." 

Flinders  pulled  himself  to  his  feet. 

"I  guess  I  '11  go  along,"  he  drawled. ' 

Apparently  his  companion  discovered  some  un- 
pleasant meaning  in  the  words  or  tone. 

"Don't  you  believe  what  I  tell  you?"  he  said. 

"Our  acquaintance  ain't  covered  so  extensive 
a  period  yet  that  I  can  say,"  returned  Flinders, 
with  slow  sarcasm.     "I  '11  go  along." 

"I  don't  know  why  you  should  be  afraid  to  trust 
me  out  of  your  sight,"  complained  the  other. 

Flinders  took  off  his  coat  and  shook  it. 

"Where  horses  are  advertised  for,  there  's 
likely  to  be  a  reward,  and  you  might  want  it,"  he 
remarked,  dryly.  "Come  along  if  you  're  coming  !" 

The  men  climbed  over  the  pile  of  ties  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  passage. 

Lynde  crawled  through  the  grass  and  watched 
them  start  up  the  road ;  then  he  returned  to  the 
edge  of  the  mine. 

At  one  point  in  the  circling  wall  there  was  a 
slight  incline.  Down  this,  his  heels  planted  in 
the  chalky  substance,  Lynde  half  slid  and  half 
tumbled  to  the  floor  below. 

Having  drawn  the  ties  away  from  the  entrance, 
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he  crossed  to  where  the  horses  stood  and  led  them 
out.  They  were  bridled,  and  on  the  back  of  each 
was  strapped  a  folded  blanket. 

Reaching  the  road,  he  mounted  one  horse,  and, 
leading  the  other  by  the  rein,  started  at  a  brisk, 
uncomfortable  trot  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
that  taken  by  the  two  men. 

"The  first  thing  is  to  get  away,"  he  reflected ; 
"then  we  '11  see  about  getting  home." 

After  fifteen  minutes  or  so,  Lynde'  drew  the 
horse  that  he  was  riding  to  a  walk. 

"There,  that  's  better!"  he  declared.  "Water? 
All  right,"  for  they  were  coming  to  a  brook. 

As  they  took  the  road  again,  Lynde  saw  a  large 
wagon  approaching,  its  top  wholly  inclosed  by  a 
shabby  black  leather  covering.  It  was  a  heavy- 
looking  vehicle,  too  heavy  for  the  two  half- 
starved    horses    that    were    drawing    it.     An    old 


The  other  nodded  and  said:  "Warm  day— eh?" 

Lynde  assented. 

"Gotta  time?" 

Lynde  pulled  out  his  watch.  If  they  wanted 
that,  they  could  have  it.  It  was  one  of  the  dollar- 
and-a-half  variety. 

"Twenty  minutes  past  one." 

The  men  were  giving  their  attention  to  the 
horses  and  talking  in  a  language  wholly  unfa- 
miliar to  Lynde. 

Several  times  he  attempted  to  urge  his  horse 
forward,  but  a  firm  grasp  held  the  bridle. 

"You  'd  better  let  me  go  on,"  Lynde  warned. 
"These  horses  have  been  stolen.  I  found  them 
and  I  'm  taking  them  home.  They  're  pretty  well 
advertised  for  by  this  time,  and  you  're  likely  to 
get  into  trouble  if  you  meddle  with  them— you  '11 
be  arrested!     Do  you  understand?— arrested  !" 


'ONE    OF    THE    MEN    LAID    HIS    HAND    ON    THE    BRIDLE    OF    THE    HORSE    THAT    LYNDE    WAS    RIDING." 


man  sat  dozing  on  the  seat  in  front,  and  two 
young  men  walked  beside  the  horses. 

The  road  was  narrow,  and,  as  neither  they  nor 
the  wagon  turned  out,  Lynde  was  obliged  to 
come  to  a  stand. 

As  he  drew  up,  one  of  the  men  laid  his  hand 
on  the  bridle  of  the  horse  that  Lynde  was  riding. 


The  next  moment,  however,  he  was  lifted  from 
the  horse  he  was  on.  For  one  brief  instant  he 
was  held  aloft,  then  tossed  to  the  seat  of  the 
wagon  beside  the  old  man. 

"You  hava  no  sadT.  You  tired.  You  lika  ride 
here  liT  while,  maybe."  One  of  the  men  climbed 
in   after  him   and   held  him   in   a   strong   grasp, 
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while  the  other  found  a  rope  and  fastened  the 
horses  to  the  back  of  the  cart. 

Then  the  wagon  started.  But  instead  of  going 
on,  the  old  man,  at  the  young  one's  orders,  turned 
the  cart  about,  and,  a  few  hundred  feet  back, 
drove  through  a  barway. 

As  they  jolted  along  the  rough  cart  path, 
Lynde  discovered  that  in  the  back  of  the  wagon 
were  three  more  occupants,  an  old  woman,  a 
young  one,  and  a  baby. 

When  at  last  they  halted,  it  was  in  a  woods, 
and  he  wondered  what  was  to  be  done  with  him. 
He  soon  learned. 

Upon  his  getting  out  of  the  wagon,  a  rope  was 
produced,  and  he  was  tied  to  a  tree.  He  was 
allowed  to  sit  down,  and  the  rope  was  passed 
loosely  but  securely  about  him  and  tied  behind 
the  trunk. 

"Jus'  so  we  knowa  ware  you  are  —  see?"  he  was 
told. 

Immediately  the  old  woman  began  to  take 
things  from  the  cart  — a  kettle,  pail,  potatoes,  a 
cabbage,  and  a  piece  of  meat;  then  cups,  plates, 
knives,  and  spoons.  It  was  evident  that  the  trav- 
elers had  not  yet  had  their  dinner  and  had  de- 
cided to  camp  here. 

The  three  men  started  off  into  the  woods,  re- 
turning after  some  time,  each  with  an  armful  of 
dry  wood. 

As  they  disappeared  again,  the  young  woman 
approached  Lynde.  She  had  laid  the  baby  on  a 
piece  of  old  blanket  at  the  foot  of  a  tree. 

She  pointed  toward  the  horses. 

"Zey  stole?" 

Lynde  nodded.     "Once  before,"  he  said,  dryly. 

"Zey  much  danger  to  drive  — yes?" 

"Very,"  assured  Lynde.  "They  have  been  ad- 
vertised for,  and  the  men  are  sure  to  be  arrested." 

"My  husb'n's  uncle  — he  was  arresta  wonz.  He 
in  prison  now.  My  husb'n'  —  my  baby's  father- 
he  s'all  not  be  arresta  !—  no  !" 

She  glanced  at  the  sleeping  child,  then,  moving 
quickly  behind  the  tree,  untied  the  rope  that 
bound  Lynde.  The  old  woman  was  busy  at  the 
fire. 

"Now  ride  queek  !" 

This  Lynde  was  as  anxious  to  do  as  she  was  to 
have  him.  He  paused  for  an  instant  after  un- 
tying the  horses,  however,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"I  —  I  'm  much  obliged  for  what  you  've  done, 
I  can  tell  you !"  he  said. 

"Ride  queek  —  queek!"  she  repeated,  in  distress, 
for  the  men,  returning  with  more  wood,  had  seen 
and  were  running  toward  them. 

Clinging  tight  to  the  one  that  he  rode,  Lynde 
urged  the  two  horses  into  a  gallop  down  the  cart 
path,  hoping  to  gain  the  highroad  and  freedom. 


As  he  neared  the  road,  he  saw  that  the  bars 
were  up.  Sliding  from  his  horse,  he  cast  one  look 
behind  him.  The  two  younger  men  were  rapidly 
covering  the  distance. 

Snatching  out  the  bars,  he  threw  them  to  the 
ground,  sprang  upon  the  stone  wall  and  then  to 
the  back  of  his  horse  again,  and  reached  the  road 
in  safety  and  in  the  nick  of  time. 

Once  there,  the  men  soon  gave  up  the  chase. 
Lynde  saw  them  turn  back  toward  the  woods  as 
he  ventured  another  look  over  his  shoulder. 

For  half  an  hour  or  more  he  rode  on  through 
a  country  quite  uninhabited  and  unfamiliar.  Com- 
ing at  last  to  a  place  where  two  roads  met,  he 
drew  up,  wondering  which  to  take. 

As  he  considered,  there  was  a  flash  of  varnish 
and  nickel  from  the  right,  and  a  pneumatic-tired 
runabout,  drawn  by  a  light  roan  pacer,  came  rap- 
idly toward  him.     Two  men  were  on  the  seat. 

Lynde  waited,  intending,  when  they  reached 
him,  to  ask  the  way.  Before  he  had  time  to  speak, 
however,  the  stout  man  who  was  driving  passed 
the  reins  quickly  to  his  companion,  and,  drawing 
a  pistol,  directed  it  with  unpleasant  precision 
toward  Lynde. 

"We  're  looking  for  somebody  about  your  size," 
he  said. 

The  barrel  end  of  a  revolver  was  a  new  view 
for  Lynde.  "Talk  about  west  of  the  Rockies!" 
he  thought.  "For  a  place  where  things  move 
right  along  give  me  eastern  Connecticut !" 

He  realized  that  he  had  run  into  the  experience 
that  he  had  promised  the  men  with  the  wagon. 
But  of  course  he  had  only  to  explain. 

"I  suppose  you  are  a  sheriff,"  he  said. 

"Bright  guess !"  The  stout  man  passed  the  pis- 
tol to  the  man  beside  him.  "Keep  him  cov- 
ered !"  he  ordered,  as  he  let  himself  heavily  down 
from  the  runabout.  From  under  the  seat  he  drew 
a  pair  of  handcuffs. 

Lynde's  eyes  flashed. 

"If  those  are  for  me,  you  'd  better  wait  a  few 
minutes,"  he  said.  "I  know  these  horses  have 
been  stolen  as  well  as  you  do.  But  do  you  think 
I  'm  the  thief?  I  've  found  them,  and  I  'm  taking 
them  home  — as  well  as  I  can." 

"Of  course.  And  maybe  you  did  n't  know  you 
were  headed  the  wrong  way." 

"I  did  n't  know  where  I  was,"  said  Lynde,  in- 
dignantly.    "I  was  waiting  to — " 

The  sheriff  snapped  the  handcuffs  about  Lynde's 
wrists. 

"That  '11  do!"  he  said.  "You  can  tell  your 
story  to  the  judge  later  on.  He  's  paid  for  lis- 
tening." 

Lynde's  face  was  pale  with  anger.  The  sheriff 
roughly  pulled  him  from  the  horse,  and  Lynde, 
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unable  to  use  his  hands,  fell  awkwardly  in  the 
dust  of  the  road. 

He  gathered  himself  up,  his  whole  frame  shak- 
ing with  fierce  resentment.  The  man  pushed  him 
toward  the  buggy. 

"Get  in!"  he  ordered,  briefly.  "No,  not  on  the 
seat— down  in  front." 

Having  attached  a  rope  to  each  of  the  horses, 
the  sheriff  himself  climbed  to  the  seat. 

Lynde,  wedged  between  the  dashboard  and  the 
two  men,  gazed  before  him  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

There  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  ways  of 
the  law  and  of  justice  when  a  pair  of  handcuffs 
could  be  snapped  round  a  fellow's  wrists  without 
his  being  given  a  chance  to  say  a  word  for  him- 
self. 

The  roan  pacer  made  good  time.  It  still  lacked 
two  hours  of  sunset  when  they  turned  in  through 
the  Sperrys'  gateway. 

As  Lynde  saw  Mr.  Sperry  sitting  on  the  piazza, 
and  realized  that  he  would  soon  be  released  from 
bis  unpleasant  situation,  the  white  heat  of  his 
anger  was  tempered  somewhat  by  his  anticipation 
of  the  sheriff's  discomfiture  when  Mr.  Sperry 
should  recognize  him. 

Since  Mr.  Sperry  had  been  home  but  a  short 
time,  Lynde  had  met  him  only  once,  but  that  was 
not  more  than  a  week  before,  when  he,  with  Nan, 
had  been  invited  by  Susan  Sperry  to  dinner.  Mr. 
Sperry  had  entertained  Lynde  the  greater  part  of 
the  evening  with  a  description  of  his  Colorado 
mine,  bringing  out  blue-prints  and  charts  and 
specimens  of  ore,  to  Lynde's  inexpressible  delight. 

He  was  waiting  on  the  steps  as  they  drew  up. 

"These  yours?"  asked  the  sheriff,  with  a  mo- 
tion of  his  thumb  toward  the  back  of  the  buggy. 

"They  're  mine,"  said  Mr.  Sperry.  "I  'm  glad 
to  see  them  again." 

"S'pose  so,"  assented  the  other.  "My  name  's 
Dougherty — P.  L.  Dougherty,  deputy  sheriff. 
I  've  got  the  horses  and  the  thief  both,  you  see." 

Mr.  Sperry's  eyes  rested  upon  the  figure 
cramped  between  the  two  men  and  the  dashboard. 
Lynde's  face  was  scratched  with  bullbrier  and 
mottled  with  dust  from  his  fall  in  the  road;  his 
clothes  were  powdered  with  white  from  his  slide 
down  the  wall  of  the  silex  mine ;  but  of  all  this 
Lynde  was  unconscious.  Remembering  his  hand- 
cuffs, however,  he  flushed  under  the  sober  gaze, 
in  which  there  was  no  sign  of  recognition. 

"Won't  you  all  come  in  ?"  Mr.  Sperry  said. 
"We  can  talk  better  in  the  house." 

"Mr.  Sperry,  I  'm  Lynde  Max—"  Lynde's 
throat  was  dry.  There  was  also  a  choke  of  re- 
sentment in  it,  and  the  words,  low  and  husky, 
were  easily  lost  in  the  deputy  sheriff's  loud  speech 
introducing  his  assistant  to  Mr.  Sperry: 


"I  want  to  make  you  acquainted,  sir,  with  my 
friend  Mr.  Bannon." 

Mr.  Dougherty  lowered  his  weighty  form  from 
the  buggy. 

"Come  along,"  he  said  to  Lynde,  laying  an 
officious  hand  on  him. 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Dougherty  continued,  as  he  sank 
into  the  largest  chair  in  Mr.  Sperry's  library, 
puffing  from  his  climb  up  the  piazza  steps,  "we 
had  quite  a  time  taking  him.  He  's  young,  but 
you  can  see,  yourself,  he  's  a  pretty  hard-looking 
character.  He  was  making  for  Rhode  Island 
when  we  got  him." 

Lynde  stood  by  the  desk. 

"Mr.  Sperry,"  he  said  again,  "I  'm  Lynde  Max- 
well. If  you  are  not  willing  to  take  my  word," 
—there  was  a  quick  upwr.rd  movement  of  Lynde's 
head,  — "you  may  send  for  my  father." 

Poor  Lynde !  Mr.  Sperry  did  not  deserve  that, 
but  Lynde  had  been  through  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Sperry  turned  quickly,  and  for  the  first 
time  recognized  his  young  guest  of  the  week 
before. 

"And  I  should  like  to  tell  you  where  I  found 
your  horses." 

As  Lynde  spoke,  there  was  the  flutter  of  a  linen 
skirt  through  the  hall,  and  Susan  Sperry  appeared 
in  the  doorway. 

"Oh,  Father,  the  horses  are  back!"  Then  see- 
ing Lynde,  she  regarded  him  with  astonished 
eyes.  "Why,  Lynde  Maxwell,  wherever  have  you 
been,  to  look  so  like  a  scarecrow — why,  Lynde!" 
—  for  her  glance  had  fallen  to  his  wrists. 

"Take  those  things  off,"  Mr.  Sperry  said, 
shortly,  to  Mr.  Dougherty.  "There  has  been  some 
very  unpleasant  mistake  here." 

Mr.  Dougherty  rose  and  unlocked  the  hand- 
cuffs, and  Mr.  Sperry  placed  a  chair  for  Lynde. 

"Now  we  '11  hear  about  the  horses,"  he  said. 
"You  look  as  if  there  might  be  quite  a  story." 

Susan  dropped  into  a  window-seat.  As  her 
father  did  not  send  her  out  she  intended  to  stay. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  tell  it. 

When  Lynde  had  finished,  Mr.  Sperry  turned 
to  the  deputy  sheriff. 

"It  appears  to  me  that  as  an  officer  you  have 
greatly  exceeded  your  duty  in  this  matter,"  he 
said,  with  some  sternness. 

"Anybody  else  'd  have  done  the  same  thing," 
retorted  Mr.  Dougherty,  in  equal  parts  of  bluster 
and  confusion.  "He  had  the  horses;  how  was  I 
to  know  who  he  —  " 

"Yes,  but  I  would  suggest  that  you  are  losing 
important  time  which  might  be  spent  in  looking 
for  the  real  thieves." 

When  the  men  had  gone,  Mr.  Sperry  put  out 
his  hand  to  Lynde,  and  greeted  him  cordially. 
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"As  a  quiet  day  in  the  woods,  it  's  been  a 
failure,  has  n't  it !"  he  said.  "But  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  'm  very  grateful  to  you  for  finding  my 
horses,  and  I  shall  take  much  pleasure  in  making 
out  a  check  to  you  for  the  amount  of  the  reward." 

Lynde  looked  up  quickly. 

"Why,  I  could  n't  take  any  reward,  Mr. 
Sperry !" 

"You  've  fairly  earned  the  money,  I  should 
say." 

"I  'm  glad  I  found  the  horses,  but  I  don't  want 
to  be  paid  for  it,"  repeated  Lynde,  firmly. 

Mr.  Sperry  regarded  him  thoughtfully.  He 
had  been  told  how  small  a  salary  Mr.  Maxwell 
was  paid.  "The  money  belongs  to  some  one," 
he  said,  slowly. 

Lynde  wished  he  would  not  continue  the  sub- 
ject. Apparently  he  did  n't  know  how  uncom- 
fortable it  made  a  fellow  feel. 

A  voice  came  from  the  window-seat : 

"Invest    it   in   Technology   securities.    Father." 

Mr.  Sperry  turned.  He  had  forgotten  that 
Susan  was  in  the  room. 

"Lynde  wants  to  go  to  the  Institute  so  much 
that  he  can't  even  speak  of  it." 

Lynde  flushed,  wondering  how  she  could  have 
discovered  what  he  was  sure  he  had  never  ac- 
knowledged. 

"Oh,  I  've  known  that  a  long  time,"  she  added, 
with  a  nod  and  a  smile. 

"So  it  's  a  mining  engineer  you  want  to  be?" 
said  Mr.  Sperry,  when  Lynde  had  been  led  to 
confess  what  his  dream  had  been,  and  the  little 
possibility  of  its  fulfilment.  "That  's  rather  in 
my  line,  you  know." 

A  silence  followed.  Mr.  Sperry  sat  by  his  desk, 
mechanically  reversing  a  pencil.   At  last  he  spoke. 

"I  have  felt  for  some  time,"  he  said,  slowly, 
"that  I  shall  need  some  one  out  there  in  Colorado, 
by  and  by,  to  carry  out  certain  plans  that  I  have 
in  mind.  And  if  you"  — he  looked  up  at  Lynde— 
"if  you  would  like  to  qualify  for  the  position, 
I  'm  inclined  to  think  that  I  shall  regard  it  as  a 
good  investment  if  I  pay  the  expenses  of  your 
course  at  the  Institute  of  Technology.  It  's  a 
business  proposition.  Do  you  accept  my  offer  ? 
Or"  — Mr.  Sperry  smiled— "would  you  like  a  little 
time  to  think  about  it?" 

"I  —  I  don't  need  any  time  !"  replied  Lynde,  with 
a  catch  in  his  breath.     "I  thank  you,  Mr.  Sperry." 

"All  right,  my  boy.  Talk  it  over  with  your 
parents,  and  I  hope  they  will  approve." 

As  they  rose,  Susan  slipped  out  in  the  hall  be- 
fore them. 

"He  can't  go  looking  that  way,  Father,"  she 
said.  "They  would  n't  know  him  down  at  the 
parsonage.     Here  's  a  brush,  Lynde.    And  you  '11 


find  water  and  towels  in  the  little  room  at  the  end 
of  the  hall." 

Five  years  later,  in  the  noon  sunshine  of  a  bright 
Colorado  day,  the  young  superintendent  of  the 
Valido  Mine  stood  with  a  group  of  visitors  watch- 
ing the  men  as  they  filed  past.  The  whistle  had 
just  blown.     It  was  the  dinner-hour. 

The  visit  was  a  surprise.  Lynde  had  been 
busy  in  the  office,  when,  at  the  sound  of  steps,  he 
had  looked  up  to  see  Mr.  Sperry  in  the  doorway. 
Just  behind  him  stood  Susan,  prettier  than  ever, 
—  and  — it  seemed  too  good  to  be  true,  but  it  was 
true  — Lynde's  father  and  mother  and  Nan. 

The  men,  as  they  came  from  their  work,  lin- 
gered at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  steps  of 
the  office  — strong,  muscular  men,  with  healthy, 
contented  faces._  Mr.  Sperry  noted  it  with  satis- 
faction. 

At  last,  when  all  were  out,  one  of  them  stepped 
forward. 

"Three  cheers  for  the  owner  of  the  Valido 
Mine,  Mr.  Gardiner  Sperry!"  he  cried. 

The  response  was  prompt  and  genuine.  Mr. 
Sperry,  lifting  his  hat,  bowed  his  thanks. 

Then  the  speaker  turned  again  to  the  men. 

"And  three  cheers  for  the  superintendent,  Mr. 
Maxwell !" 

The  men  had  not  planned  it  to  be  so.  But 
there  was  Dick  Bradley  in  the  crowd  — Dick, 
whom  the  superintendent  had  followed  down  to 
Denver  three  times,  with  a  longer  period  after 
each  time,  because  he  thought  he  was  worth  sav- 
ing. And  there  was  Jan  Olafson  — does  anybody 
think  Jan  could  forget  who  sat  up  for  six  nights 
at  his  house  when  the  Olafson  boy  had  pneu- 
monia and  his  mother  had  gone  East !  And  there 
was  Tim  Keenan  —  his  boy  had  been  caught  in  the 
machinery  one  dark  day  and  lost  a  leg.  Mr. 
Maxwell  was  teaching  him  assaying  and  mechani- 
cal drawing.  And  there  were  Sandy  Andrews 
and  Long  Thompson. 

And  so  they  cheered  and  cheered  with  full 
lungs  and  hats  in  the  air. 

The  contrast  was  too  great  to  pass  without 
notice.  But  Mr.  Sperry  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed.  At  his  last  visit  there  had  been  sullen 
looks   and   no   cheering   for   anybody. 

Lynde's  confusion  and  embarrassment  were  so 
visibly  distressing  that  the  group  about  him 
laughed  also — his  father  and  mother  with  dimmed 
eyes. 

"That  's  all  right,  my  boy."  Mr. ■>  Sperry  laid 
his  hand  on  Lynde's  shoulder.  "With  the  output 
of  the  mine  increased  twenty  per  cent,  in  a  year, 
and  the  men  looking  as  these  men  look,  I  'm  will- 
ing for  you  to  have  the  most  cheering." 
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I  'm  just  a  little  boy;  my  name 

Is  Peter  Thomas  Trot. 
But  I  have  found  out  something 

That   some  bigger   folks  have  not. 
I  've  found  out  why  some  weather  's  cold, 

And  some  is  very  hot. 


If  you  '11  come  out  on  our  back 
You  '11  see  the  reason  why 

Our  winters  are  so  very  cold, 
Our  summers  hot  and  dry. 

They   call   it   a   "ther-mom-e-ter" 
It  's  on  a  nail,  up  high. 


porch, 


There  are  words  and  numbers  on  it, 
But  I  can't  read  all  they  say. 

And  a  little  silver  finger 
To  show  just  what  kind  of  day; 

And  when  it  points  to  any  place, 
You  have  to  feel  that  way. 

I  've  watched  it  every  day ;  it  hangs 

Always  in  that  same  spot; 

And  when  it  points  to  ninety, 

>A         Why,  the  weather  's  always  hot. 


', 


But  if  it  stops  at  ten  or  twelve, 
'T  will   freeze,  as  like  as  not. 

Sometimes   the    little    finger 

Half-way  up  will  stop  and  cling; 

And  then  the  weather  "s  lovely, 
And  the  birds  begin  to  sing; 

And  Mother  puts  my  straw  hat  on, 
And  says  that  it  is  spring. 

Now,  if  I  take  my  hatchet,  and 

Just  give  a  little  chop, 
And   cut   some   of   the   numbers 

From  the  bottom  and  the  top, 
The  hottest  and  the  coldest  days 

Will  surely  have  to  stop  ! 

My  papa  thinks  that  I  have  made 

A  great  "dis-cov-er-y," 
And  says  if  Mr.  Edison 

Should  hear  about  it,  he 
Would  want  to  go  in  partnership, 

When  I  'm  grown  up,  with  me  ! 

Pauline  Frances  Camp. 
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"A  MUSICAL  STORY  BY  CHOPIN" 

BY  FANNIE  W.  MARSHALL 


Just  one  hundred  years  ago,  in  1809,  on  the  first 
day  of  March,  Frederic  Franqois  Chopin  — a 
"wonder-child,"  as  the  Germans  say— opened  his 
eyes  on  the  world  in  the  province  of  Mazovia, 
in  Poland,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Warsaw. 

His  father,  Nicholas  Chopin,  was  a  young 
Frenchman  who  at  seventeen  had  come  to  Poland 
as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Count  Skarbena.  Pos- 
sessing a  cultivated  mind  and  pleasant  manners, 
he  soon  made  many  friends  among  the  best 
people  of  Warsaw,  and  became  so  deeply  at- 
tached to  them  that  he  put  off  his  return  to 
France  from  year  to  year,  and  finally  determined 
to  remain  in  Poland  permanently.  To  his  adopted 
country  he  gave  as  devoted  service  as  did  her 
native-born  sons,  and  when,  in  course  of  time,  he 
married  a  young  Polish  lady,  there  was  no  more 
patriotic  household  in  Warsaw  than  that  into 
which  little  Frederic  was  born. 

The  boy  was  a  bright,  happy  little  lad,  over- 
flowing with  fun  and  good  spirits,  but,  while  still 
a  mere  baby,  if  he  heard  music  everything  else 
was  forgotten,  and  he  would  listen  eagerly,  his 
big  brown  eyes  slowly  filling  with  tears,  not  of 
unhappiness,  but  of  pleasure  so  exquisite  that 
there  seemed  no  other  way  of  expressing  it. 

Almost  as  soon  as  he  could  walk  he  would 
climb  up  on  the  stool  before  the  piano  and  try  to 
make  music  for  himself.  His  parents  seemed  to 
take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  their  son  should 
inherit  their  own  love  of  music,  and  one  of  the 
best  masters  in  Warsaw  was  engaged  to  give  him 
piano  lessons,  which  he  shared  with  his  older 
sister. 

Little  Frederic  not  only  made  surprising  pro- 
gress, leaving  his  clever  sister  far  behind,  but 
soon  the  tiny  hands  sought  and  found  lovely  new 
melodies  and  chords,  and  he  would  beg  his 
teacher  to  write  them  down  for  him.  As  he  grew 
older  he  would  "make  up  stories  on  the  piano,'' 
as  he  called  it.  All  his  life,  even  after  his  fame 
became  world-wide,  he  exercised  this  wonderful 
gift  of  improvising,  and  many  who  were  privi- 
leged to  hear  him  have  said  that,  beautiful  as  his 
written  music  is,  only  those  who  sat  near  him  in 
the  twilight  and  listened  in  rapt  silence  to  the 
divine  sounds  which  the  slender  fingers  sent  pul- 
sating through  the  stillness  knew  the  greatness 
of  his  genius. 

Nicholas  Chopin  was  professor  of  French  in 
several  of  the  prominent  schools  in  Warsaw  and 
enjoyed  such  a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher  that 


some  of  the  wealthy  families  of  the  city  wished 
to  send  their  boys  to  him  to  be  educated  with  his 
own  son,  and  he  received  first  one  and  then  an- 
other into  his  household,  until  the  Chopin  home 
became  a  small  boarding-school. 

Among  these  pupils  Frederic's  sweet  temper, 
merry  ways,  and  his  wonderful  gifts,  of  which 
he  seemed  quite  unconscious,  made  him  a  favor- 
ite, and  sometimes  when  lessons  were  over  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  and  the  boys  grew  too  noisy  for 
the  comfort  of  the  other  inmates  of  the  house, 
the  little  Chopin  would  slip  into  the  room  and, 
seating  himself  at  the  piano,  begin  to  tell  a  story 
in  music. 

Gradually  the  noise  would  cease  and  the  boys 
gather  around  the  instrument,  following  with 
breathless  interest  wherever  the  small  magician 
led  them,  while  the  master  in  charge,  grateful  for 
the  welcome  change  from  discordant  sound  to 
beautiful  harmony,  would  also  fall  under  the 
spell,  his  book  slowly  dropping  unheeded  to  his 
knee. 

It  is  this  incident  that  the  English  painter 
Andrew  Carrick  Gow  has  chosen  for  the  subject 
of  his  picture,  in  the  Tate  Gallery  in  London, 
which   is  reproduced   for  you  on  the  next  page. 

While  he  was  still  a  child  the  fame  of  Chopin's 
genius  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
home.  Shortly  before  his  ninth  birthday  a  great 
charity  concert  was  to  be  given  in  Warsaw,  and, 
at  the  request  of  several  of  the  important  men 
of  the  city,  Frederic  was  allowed  by  his  parents 
to  take  part  in  it.  He  was  not  at  all  disturbed  at 
the  prospect  of  playing  before  such  a  large  and 
fashionable  audience— that  was  so  simple  and 
easy  it  was  not  worth  bothering  about  — but  the 
really  exciting  part  of  the  affair  was  a  fine  new 
jacket  with  a  wide  lace  collar  which  he  was  to 
wear  on  the  great  occasion.  He  could  think  of 
nothing  else,  so  when  he  returned  home  after  the 
concert,  where  he  had  been  received  and  ap- 
plauded as  the  marvel  he  really  was,  and  his 
mother  asked  him  what  the  people  had  seemed  to 
like  best,  he  answered,  quite  unconscious  of  hav- 
ing done  anything  unusual :  "Oh,  Mama,  every- 
body looked  only  at  my  collar!" 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Chopin  always  re- 
tained his  liking  for  handsome  clothes,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  no  personal  vanity  in  it.  All  his  life 
he  wanted  beautiful  things  about  him,  and  chose 
the  society  of  cultivated  people,  while  he  himself, 
with  his  slight  and  elegant  figure,  sensitive  face, 
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and  charming  manner,  seemed  to  belong  only  in 
such  surroundings. 

The  year  following  Frederic's  first  public  con- 
cert, the  great  singer,  Madame  Catalani,  came  to 
Warsaw,  and  he  was  presented  to  her.  When  he 
played  for  her  she  at  once  recognized  his  genius, 
and  during  her  short  stay  they  became  the  best 
of  friends. 

One  can  imagine  these  interviews  between  the 
famous  prima  donna,  who  had  sung  before  kings 
and  queens  and  had  the 
world  at  her  feet,  and 
the  fair-haired  Polish 
lad,  she  singing  at  the 
piano,  her  glorious  voice 
filling  the  room,  while 
the  boy,  his  toes  scarcely 
touching  the  floor,  sits 
by,  his  eyes  filling,  his 
delicate  face  paling  and 
flushing  with  emotion. 
Then  the  parts  are  re- 
versed, and  it  is  Fred- 
eric's turn  to  charm 
the  great  singer.  And 
she  listens  with  eyes 
that  seem  to  be  looking 
miles  away,  and  when 
the  last  sound  has  died 
into  silence,  she  takes 
the  slender,  wonderful 
hands  in  hers,  and, 
looking  down  into  the 
upturned  face,  mur- 
murs softly  and  fondly, 
in  Italian:  "Ah,  little 
maestro,  wonderful  lit- 
tle maestro !  May  the 
world  be  kind  to  thee  !" 

Before  she  left  the  city  she  bought  a  beautiful 
gold  watch  which  she  presented  to  her  little 
friend,  and  on  it  was  engraved  in  French  the 
inscription,  "Given  by  Madame  Catalani  to 
Frederic  Chopin,  aged  ten  years." 

Frederic's  parents  were  unwilling  that  he 
should  appear  in  public  concerts  except  on  some 
special  occasion,  but  he  often  played  in  the  draw- 
ing-rooms of  their  friends,  which  included  many 
of  the  noble  and  wealthy  families  of  Warsaw. 
Among  them  was  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine, 
a  very  important  but  terrible  personage,  having 
such  a  violent  temper  that  people  trembled  before 
him.  But  it  did  not  occur  to  Frederic,  with  only 
kindness  in  his  own  heart,  that  there  was  any- 
thing to  be  afraid  of,  and  he  became  a  great 
favorite  with  the  duke,  who  listened  to  his 
music  with  delight.     The  first   march   which   he 
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composed  he  dedicated  to  this  nobleman  and  pre- 
sented it  with  his  best  bow.  It  was  most  gra- 
ciously received,  Constantine  requesting  him  to 
play  it  at  once,  and,  while  he  did  so,  walking  up 
and  down  the  room,  nodding  approvingly.  He 
immediately  ordered  it  to  be  arranged  for  his 
own  military  band,  and  Frederic  often  afterward 
heard  it  played  when  the  band  was  giving  a  con- 
cert in  the  public  square  of  the  Polish  city. 
In  1823,  that  is,  when  Chopin  was  fourteen, 
he  again  appeared 
twice  in  public,  and 
shortly  after,  when  the 
Russian  Emperor  vis- 
ited Warsaw,  he  was 
summoned  to  play  be- 
fore him.  As  a  mark 
of  his  pleasure  and 
satisfaction,  the  Czar 
sent  him  a  fine  dia- 
mond ring— a  rare 
honor  to  be  bestowed 
on  a  boy  of  his  age. 

But  all  these  honors 
sat  lightly  on  Chopin 
—his  thoughts  were  so 
full  of  the  beautiful 
music  which  came  flow- 
ing in  upon  him,  that 
other  things  seemed  of 
less  importance.  And 
truly  music  seemed  to 
be  part  of  the  very  air 
of  his  native  Mazovia. 
Perhaps  nowhere  in  the 
world  does  it  play  so 
large  a  part  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  people,  for 
not  only  are  the  upper 
classes  devoted  to  it,  but  the  peasants  and 
common  people  sing  at  everything  they  do  — 
the  reaper  as  he  cuts  and  garners  the  grain, 
the  boatman  as  he  drives  or  loads  his  boat, 
the  miller  as  he  grinds  his  meal,  the  house- 
wife as  she  goes  about  her  daily  tasks,  while 
a  vagabond,  however  worthless,  if  he  can  but 
sing  the  strange  and  beautiful  songs  of  Po- 
land, can  always  be  sure  of  a  substantial  reward 
from  a  crowd  of  eager  listeners.  The  peasant 
songs  and  dances  were  a  source  of  unfailing  in- 
terest and  pleasure  to  Chopin,  and  he  often  wove 
their  wonderful  and  characteristic  melodies  into 
his  own  compositions. 

But,  absorbed  as  Chopin  was  in  his  art,  he 
never  grew  indifferent  to  the  well-being  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  when, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  visited  a  well-known 
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watering-place  in  Silesia  with  his  mother  and  two 
sisters,  he  was  interested  in  all  those  who,  like 
his  sister,  had  come  in  the  hope  of  being  benefited 
by  the  springs.  Among  them  was  a  mother  who 
had  come  with  her  two  children  to  find  there  the 
health  which  she  had  sought  in  vain  elsewhere. 
Her  slender  supply  of  money  was  almost  ex- 
hausted, and  not  long  after  the  Chopins  arrived 
she  died,  leaving  her  children  in  the  care  of  a 
faithful  nurse,  but  without  the  money  necessary 
to  take  them  back  to  their  home.  Frederic's 
warm  sympathies  were  at  once  enlisted  in  their 
behalf,  and  he  arranged  to  give  one  of  his  rare 
public  concerts  for  their  benefit.  A  large  sum 
was   realized   and   devoted   to   defraying  the   ex- 


penses of  the  motherless  children  and  providing 
for  their  homeward  journey. 

By  this  time  Chopin's  boyhood  was  past  and 
his  youth  was  passing.  The  coming  year's 
were  to  bring  him  brilliant  successes  and  world- 
wide fame,  but  also  sorrow  and  suffering,  with 
absence  from  home  and  those  he  loved  so  well. 
His  later  years  were  spent  in  Paris,  but  news 
from  his  dear  Poland  and  the  friends  who 
came  from  there  to  visit  him  were  always  wel- 
comed with  the  warmth  of  a  true  Polish  heart. 
On  October  17,  1849,  sixty  years  ago  this 
month,  his  life  ended  when  he  was  only  forty; 
but  his  genius  still  lives  and  speaks  to  us  in 
music    of   touching   and    imperishable   loveliness. 
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MY  LADY  MOON 


BY  CECIL  CAVENDISH 


So  slowly  down  the  western   sky 

You    sail,    my    Lady    Moon, 
The  fleecy  clouds  that  after  fly 

Will  surely  hide  you  soon. 
I  'd  like  to  sail  the  skies  with  you, 
And  race  the  clouds  along  the  blue. 
Please  take  me  in  your  gold  canoe,— 

My  pretty  Lady  Moon  ! 

Around  the  world  and  home  we  '11  float, 

My  pretty  Lady  Moon, 
I  'd  rather  travel  in  your  boat 

Than  in  a  silk  balloon. 
We  '11  look  down  on  the  rivers  deep, 
The  lonely  roads,  the  huddled  sheep, 
The  woods  where  birds  are  fast  asleep, — 

My  pretty  Lady  Moon  ! 


Here  all  the  world  is  green  and  gay 

Beneath  the  skies  of  June, 
But  oh,  what  wonders  far  away 

You  see,  my  Lady  Moon ! 
You  climb  above  the  mountains'  crown ; 
You  view  the  busy,  crowded  town, 
The  restless  sea,  the  lonely  down,— 

My  pretty  Lady  Moon  ! 

Oh,  let  me  sail  the  skies  with  you 

When  you  're  "The  Harvest  Moon  !'.' 
We  '11  choose  a  night  when  clouds  are  few, 

And  West  Wind  sings  a  tune; 
When  orchards  shine  with  apples  bright, 
And  reapers  sing  in  waning  light, 
And  you  shine  for  their  dance  all  night,— 
My  pretty  Lady  Moon  ! 


A   LATE-SUMMER   SQUALL. 

RIDING   OUT   A   STIFF  BLOW. 
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BY    MARY   CONSTANCE    DU   BOIS 


Chapter  XXV 

A   "STOOT   HERT1'   AND  A    "STEY   BRAE" 

"Here  I  am  again!"  said  Jean,  coming  into 
Douglas's  room  one  morning.  "You  look  ever 
so  much  better  now." 

"Oh,  I  'm  in  great  shape  to-day!"  Douglas 
answered. 

"I  '11  leave  you  in  charge,  Jean,"  said  Carol. 
"I  must  get  the  beef-tea." 

"I  tell  you,  she  's  a  dandy  nurse  !"  said  Douglas, 
as  Carol  left  the  room.  "It  does  n't  seem  as  if 
she  belonged  down  here,  does  it  ?  She  's  so 
stunning  and  beautiful,  and  sky-high  above  us 
all!     A  — a— sort  of  an  angel!" 

"Oh,  lovely !"  laughed  Jean.  "I  'm  going  to 
tell  her  she  's  a  sky-high-above-us  sort  of  an 
angel !" 

"Don't  you  do  it!"  said  Douglas,  reddening. 
"She  told  me  what  a  regular  brick  you  were. 
She  said  you  wanted  to  go  down  the  slides  after 
me,  yourself !" 

"It  was  all  my  fault,"  said  Jean. 

"It  was  n't,  either.  You  tried  to  keep  me  back. 
It  's  funny  the  way  a  fellow  forgets  when  he  's 
been  ill.  All  I  can  remember  is,  that  when  I  got 
near  Tony  he  was  looking  at  something  in  his 
hand,  and  when  he  saw  me  he  popped  it  into  his 
pocket,  and  I  was  sure  it  was  the  watch.  And 
then  we  climbed  down  together,  and  he  began 
to  get  ugly.  He  said  you  and  I  had  told  people 
he  had  set  the  woods  afire,  and  he  was  going 
to  pay  me  back  right  then.  /  was  mad,  too,  by 
that  time,  and  told  him  he  'd  stolen  your  watch. 
He  must  have  struck  me  just  then,  for  that  's 
the  last  I  remember." 

"Oh,  I  don't  see  how  he  could  have  been  so 
cruel,  when  you  went  down  to  help  him!"  said 
Jean. 

"I  '11  be  glad  when  I  get  my  watch  back  again," 
said  Douglas,  presently.  "It  was  my  grand- 
father's. Did  I  ever  show  you  the  Scotch  motto 
inside  the  case,  'Pit  a  stoot  hert  tae  a  stey  brae  ?'  " 

"Why,  how  queer!"  exclaimed  Jean.  ".We 
have  my  grandfather's  watch,  and  it  has  the  same 
motto !" 

"Is  n't  that  curious!"  said  Douglas.  "You 
know  what  it  means,  don't  you?  Put  a  stout 
heart  to  a  stiff  hill.  Good  motto  for  a  fellow 
that  's  got  to  fight  his  own  way,  is  n't  it?" 

"Yes,  and  it  just  suits  you  now,  you  're  so 
brave  and  patient  all  the  time." 


That  afternoon  Mrs.  Brook  had  a  dismal  letter 
from  Fraulein  Bunsen,  now  housekeeper  at 
Huairarwee.  Marie,  the  cook,  had  threatened  to 
leave  if  "M'dame"  did  not  speedily  resume  the 
reins   of   government. 

"Of  course  you  can  go  home !"  Carol  assured 
Mrs.  Brook.  "If  Jean  and  I  are  n't  able  to  take 
care  of  Douglas,  we  might  as  well  go  back  to  our 
baby-carriages." 

Dr.  Allen  agreed  with  Carol.  "I  '11  send  for 
Grandma  Holly,"  said  he.  "She  's  a  dear  old 
lady,  and  the  nurse  of  the  whole  district.  I  '11 
keep  Miss  Carol  for  head  nurse,  but  Grandma 
and  Tillie  can  do  the  hardest  work.  Mrs.  Brook, 
you  need  n't  worry  about  your  girls  a  bit,  with 
Grandma  to  take  care  of  them." 

So  Mrs.  Brook  waited  only  till  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  girls  had  to  go  to  the  county 
town  and  testify  at  the  hearing  before  the  grand 
jury.  The  next  day  she  and  Cecily  set  out  for  Hal- 
cyon with  Court,  whose  services  were  no  longer 
needed.  Mrs.  Holly  was  installed  at  the  Lodge, 
and  the  new  arrangement  worked  like  magic. 

One  afternoon,  as  Jean  was  spinning  Douglas 
a  thrilling  yarn,  a  vigorous  rapping  at  the  front 
knocker  sent  her  flying  to  the  door.  A  tall,  fine- 
looking  gentleman,  suit-case  in  hand,  stood  on 
the  threshold.  Amazement  and  ecstasy  were  in 
the  cry  that  rang  through  the  little  cottage,  as 
Jean  threw  herself  into  the  traveler's  arms. 

"Daddy!    Daddy!" 

"My  own  Lassie !"  His  strong,  loving  arms 
held  her  fast. 

"Daddy,  is  it  really  you?  You  darling!  you 
precious    darling!" 

"Yes,  Dawtie,  here  I  am,  a  whole  month  ahead 
of  time !  I  thought  I  'd  give  you  a  surprise.  Oh, 
my  wee  Lassie,  it  's  good  to  have  you  again ! 
Daddy  could  n't  live  without  you  any  longer!" 

In  the  love-scene  that  followed  out  on  the 
porch  a  wonderful  piece  of  news  was  told. 
Jean's  father  and  mother  had  come  home  to  live. 
All  summer  Mr.  Lennox  had  contemplated  chang- 
ing places  with  his  partner  in  New  York,  but 
nothing  had  been  said  to  Jean,  for  fear  of  a  pos- 
sible disappointment.  Her  parents  had  arrived 
in  New  York  two  days  ago,  and  while  her  invalid 
mother  was  resting  after  the  voyage,  her  father 
had  run  up  to  Halcyon,  found  his  bird  flown, 
and  followed  her  to  Chipmunk  Lodge.  When  the 
first  raptures  were  over,  Mr.  Lennox  listened 
to  the  story  of  those  past  weeks. 
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"Anci,  Daddy,  is  n't  it  the  queerest  thing!" 
said  Jean.  "Douglas  has  his  grandfather's  watch, 
and  it  's  just  like  Grandpapa's,  and  it  has  the 
same  motto  inside  !" 

"Hra !  that  's  odd,"  said  Mr.  Lennox.  "The 
lad  's  Scotch,  you  wrote  me,  did  n't  you?" 

"Yes.  Come  and  see  him  now."  Jean  ushered 
her  father  indoors.  Then  she  ran  to  surprise 
Carol  and  Douglas  with  her  news,  but  her  cry 
of  "Daddy!"  had  betrayed  the  secret. 

Carol  welcomed  Mr.  Lennox  at  the  bedroom 
door,  and  after  a  hearty  greeting  he  stepped  to 
the  bedside. 

"Well,  Douglas,  my  boy,"  said  he,  "you  and  I 
ought  not  to  be  strangers.  I  feel  as  if  I  'd  known 
you  a  long  time  from  all  Jean  's  written  about 
you."  The  kind  words  made  Douglas  quite  at 
home  with  him  at  once. 

When  the  boy's  fall  and  illness  had  been  talked 
over,  Mr.  Lennox  made  him  describe  his  watch. 
"It  must  be  the  counterpart  of  my  father's," 
he  said.     "What  was  your  grandfather's  name?" 

"He  was  Major  Alexander  Gordon." 

"That  name  is  about  as  familiar  to  me  as  the 
proverb  in  the  watch,"  said  Mr.  Lennox.  "Tell 
me  what  you  know  of  your  grandfather." 

"He  came  from  Glen  Yarrow  in  Scotland," 
replied  Douglas.  "He  belonged  to  the  Grahame 
Highlanders,  and  he  was  ordered  to  Canada  just 
after  he  was  married.  He  was  stationed  in  Hali- 
fax for  years.     My  father  was  born  there." 

"Your  father  was  a  physician,  I  understand." 

"Yes.  He  came  down  to  New  York  after 
Grandfather  died,  but  he  broke  down  and  had  to 
come  and  live  in  the  mountains." 

"And  he  died  last  Christmas— it  was  Douglas's 
birthday,"  whispered  Jean. 

"Have  you  any  relatives  living?"  asked  Mr. 
Lennox. 

"I  have  some  cousins  of  my  mother's  up  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  I  think  I  have  a  great-uncle 
or  something  in  Scotland." 

"I  'm  not  sure  but  I  know  more  about  your 
family  than  you  do,"  said  Mr.  Lennox,  with  a 
smile.  "I  'm  going  to  tell  you  a  story  now.  My 
father,  David  Lennox,  lived  in  Glen  Yarrow. 
My  grandfather  was  the  minister  of  the  kirk 
there,  and  a  great  friend  of  the  laird.  The 
laird  was  named  Douglas  Gordon." 

Jean  and  Carol  both  started,  and  Douglas  half 
raised  himself.  "That  was  my  great-grand- 
father!" he  exclaimed. 

"It  looks  like  it,"  said  Mr.  Lennox.  "Well, 
the  laird's  youngest  son,  Alec—" 

"Douglas's  grandfather!"  cried  Jean. 

"Whist,  Lassie !  The  laird's  son  Alec  and 
Davie  Lennox  were  just  the  same  age,  and  as 


fast  friends  as  their  fathers,  and  when  the  lads 
went  to  the  university  the  laird  gave  them  gold 
watches  exactly  alike.  They  had  their  favorite 
motto  engraved  in  them :  'Pit  a  stoot  hert  tae 
a  stey  brae' ;  and  they  determined  they  'd  live  up 
to  it.  Alec  became  a  soldier  and  went  to  Canada, 
and  David  went  into  the  ministry  and  always 
lived  in  Scotland.  I  'm  sorry  their  lives  drifted 
so  far  apart  that  their  sons,  your  father  and  I, 
could  n't  be  friends,  too.  That  's  all.  Now, 
Laddie  and  Lassie,  what  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"We   're   almost   cousins !"   cried   Jean.     "Our 
grandfathers  were  just  as  good  as  brothers !" 


"'HOW   WOULD    YOU    LIKE    TO   MAKE   ME   A   VISIT?' 
ASKED    MR.    LENNOX."      (SEE    NEXT    PAGE.) 

"Think  of  our  grandfathers  being  such  chums, 
and  then  our  finding  each  other  and  getting  to 
be  such  friends,  too!"  said  Douglas. 

"I  think  it  's  perfectly  beautiful !"  said  Carol. 
"That  must  be  why  you  took  to  each  other  from 
the  very  start !" 

"Now,  Douglas,  I  'm  going  to  say  good-by," 
said  Mr.  Lennox.  "I  '11  see  you  again  in  the 
morning,  before  I  go  back  to  New  York.  Come, 
Lassie,  let  your  daddy  have  a  chance  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  you." 

Out  on  the  porch  they  had  a  long  talk. 
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"You  've  grown  in  more  ways  than  one,  Jean," 
said  her  father.  "Do  you  remember,  I  used  to 
call  you  my  daft  lassie,  your  head  was  so  full 
of  dreams?  The  daft  lassie  is  gone,  and  I  find 
instead  a  young  battle  maid,  so  busy  fighting  for 
other  people  that  she  has  no  time  to  think  of  her- 
self. But  I  canna  ca'  ye  my  wee  dawtic  ony 
mair !" 

"What  will  you  call  me,  Daddy?" 

"I  '11  call  you  my  Lass  of  the  Silver  Sword!" 

When  Jean's  father  returned  from  New  York 
and  paid  Chipmunk  Lodge  a  second  visit,  he 
found  Douglas  almost  himself  again,  though  the 
boy  had  to  lean  on  crutches  as  he  rose  to  greet 
him. 

"I  should  like  to  have  a  talk  with  you,  my  lad," 
said  Mr.  Lennox.  "Dawtie,  we  '11  have  to  send 
you  out  of  the  room  for  a  while.  Don't  listen 
at  the  keyhole !  Well,  Douglas,  this  is  first-rate," 
he  continued,  when  Jean  had  gone.  "You  '11 
be  climbing  Mount  Marcy  in  another  week!" 

Douglas  laughed.  "Well,  I  'm  sure  I  '11  be  able 
to  go  to  work  as  soon  as  I  can  get  along  without 
crutches*,"  said  he.  "I  feel  fine,  and  I  can't  lie 
around  doing  nothing." 

"How  would  you  like  to  make  me  a  visit?" 
asked  Mr.  Lennox. 

"Oh,  thank  you,  sir  !  I  'd  like  to  ever  so  much  ! 
But  would  n't  I  be  in  the  way?  I  should  n't 
like  to  be  a  bother." 

"No,  you  would  n't  be  in  the  way  in  the  least. 
In  fact,  we  'd  all  like  to  have  you  extend  your 
visit  indefinitely." 

"I  don't  quite  understand.  You  don't  mean 
till  I  'm  able  to  go  to  school,  do  you?"  said 
Douglas. 

"I  mean,  come  and  make  your  home  with  us. 
Your  education  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Your  father  would  have  wished  you  to  be  where 
you  could  best  prepare  yourself  for  your  life's 
work.  And,  as  far  as  we  ourselves  are  concerned, 
why,  I  've  seen  and  heard  enough  of  you  to  know 
that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  all  of  us.  We  need 
you.  Don't  you  think  Mrs.  Lennox  and  I  would 
be  richer  for  having  a  son  as  well  as  a  daughter?" 

The  astounded  boy  could  hardly  believe  that  his 
ears  did  not  deceive  him.  He  began  to  stammer 
out  his   gratitude. 

"No,  no ;  I  don't  want  to  be  thanked,"  said 
Mr.  Lennox.  "All  I  want  is  to  have  you  take 
me  at  my  word  and  come !  I  'm  going  to  send 
my  lassie  to  you  now.  You  can  talk  it  over  with 
her."  He  left  the  room,  and  in  rushed  Jean, 
to  find  a  flushed,  excited  boy.- 

"Jean,  your  father  wants  me  to  come  and  live 
in  your  family." 

"I  know  it !"  she  interrupted.     "I  knew  it  all 


along.  Daddy  and  I  planned  it  all  out  together 
when  he  was  here  before !  You  're  going  to  have 
Daddy  for  your  father,  and  Mother  for  your 
mother,  and  I  '11  have  you  for  my  brother;  and 
Father  's  going  to  send  you  to  school  and  after- 
ward to  college !  Oh,  Douglas,  I  'm  so  happy 
about  it,  I  don't  know  what  to  do !  I  just  hated 
to  think  of  saying  good-by  and  having  you  go 
away  off  somewhere  to  make  your  way  alone!" 

"So  did  I,"  said  Douglas.  His  voice  sounded 
oddly  gruff,  and  Jean  saw  his  eyes  begin  to  shine. 
He  turned  his  head  quickly  toward  the  window. 
This  prospect  of  a  happy  home  to  the  lonely  boy, 
and  the  delight  that  Jean  showed,  were  almost 
too  much  for  him.  The  tears  rushed  to  his  eyes, 
and  for  a  minute  he  studied  the  sunlit  valley  as 
well  as  he  could  through  the  mist,  while  he  held 
Jean's  hand  in  a  tight,  grateful  clasp. 

"I  never  saw  anything  like  you!"  he  said,  when 
he  could  trust  his  voice.  "The  way  you  're 
always  doing  things  for  somebody  else!  Look 
at  all  you  've  done  for  me  already !  And  your 
father  taking  me  like  this  — it  's  too  much !  I 
can  never  pay  it  back  as  long  as  I  live !" 

"But  he  does  n't  want  you  to !  He  wants  to 
have  a  son.     Don't  you  see?"  said  Jean. 

"Well,  I  '11  be  the  best  kind  of  a  son  I  can, 
anyway,"  said  Douglas.  "I  '11  do  my  level  best 
to  please  him,  so  he  '11  never  be  sorry  for  what 
he  's  done.  I  '11  study  like  a  good  fellow,  once 
I  get  to  school !  Look  here,  Jean,  do  you  think 
I   '11  make  a  decent  sort  of  a  brother?" 

"Fine  !     Do  you  think  I  '11  make  a  nice  sister?" 

"The  best  little  sister  a  fellow  ever  had ! 
There  is  n't  another,  anywhere,  could  hold  a 
candle  to  you!" 

As  Mr.  Lennox  strolled  in  the  woods  with  Jean 
before  tea,  he  said :  "Dawtie,  Douglas  won't  need 
that  ninety-two  dollars  you  've  been  earning  for 
him,  now.  What  do  you  think  you  would  like 
to  do  with  it?" 

"I  'd  like  to  give  it  to  Stella,  and  the  canoe- 
money,  too,"  answered  Jean.  "And,  Daddy,  don't 
ever  tell  him  about  my  earning  it.  He  might  feel 
badly  to  think  I  'd  worked  for  him." 

"We  won't  tell  him  just  yet,  anyhow,  Lassie," 
said  her  father. 

October  was  only  a  few  days  away,  and  this 
was  the  last  afternoon  at  Chipmunk  Lodge.  But 
Carol,  Jean,  and  Douglas  knew  that  they  would 
have  to  visit  the  mountains  again,  when  Tony 
Harrel's  case  came  on  for  trial ;  for  all  three 
would  be  obliged  to  appear  as  witnesses. 

"I  'd  give  anything  if  I  could  get  out  of  it," 
said  Douglas.  "I  've  got  to  testify  if  the  law 
makes  me,  but  I  hate  to.  I  don't  want  to  get  him 
into  any  more  trouble." 
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Chapter  XXVI 


A    CORONATION 


Two  days  later  Jean  and  her  father,  Carol  and 
Douglas,  arrived  at  Halcyon  Lake.  They  stopped 
at  Hurricane  first  to  restore  Douglas  to  his  chum ; 
and  then  the  other  travelers  went  on  to  Huair- 
arwee  and  received  a  royal  welcome.  A  bevy 
of  eager  girls  clustered  around  the  carriage  as 
it  stopped.  Such  a  babel  of  merry  voices,  as 
Carol  and  Jean  were  escorted  in  triumph  to  their 
tents ! 

A  peremptory  toot  of  the  dinner-horn  sent  the 
girls  soon  scurrying  off  to  the  bungalow.  "We -'re 
to  have  dinner  in  the  kitchen,"  said  Betty.  "Jean, 
you  must  promise  solemnly  not  even  to  peep 
into  the  living-room." 

Jean's  curiosity  burned  at  a  white  heat  as  she 
took  her  place  at  the  table  in  the  cozy  kitchen. 
The  campers  were  to  say  good-by  to  Halcyon 
next  morning,  and  a  farewell  dinner-party  was 
given,  with  Mr.  Lennox  as  the  guest  of  honor. 
Dinner  over,  Jean  was  invited  to  show  her 
father  through  the  labyrinth,  and  to  remain  in 
it  till  summoned. 

In  half  an  hour  Mrs.  Brook  called  the  exiles 
back,  sent  Mr.  Lennox  to  the  bungalow,  and  took 
Jean  to  the  battle  maids'  tent.  There,  spread  out 
on  her  cot,  Jean  found  a  white  satin  robe,  and  on 
Cecily's  a  cloak  of  ruby-colored  velvet !  Mrs. 
Brook  would  tell  no  secrets,  but  she  took  Jean  in 
hand,  and,  presto,  change !  instead  of  a  lassie 
in  a  corduroy  mountain  suit,  there  stood  a  royal 
personage,  robed  in  shimmering  white  satin,  her 
velvet  cloak  falling  from  her  shoulders,  her  court 
train  sweeping  the  floor.  Cheeks  rosy  with  ex- 
citement, blue  eyes  laughing  and  dancing,  dusky 
hair  flowing  loose  over  her  mantle,  the  Queen 
of  the  Silver  Sword  came  forth  from  her  tent  to 
find  awaiting  her  a  merry,  dark-eyed  maid  of 
honor,  in  an  antique  gown  as  yellow  as  a  daf- 
fodil. Frances  took  the  ends  of  the  regal  train, 
and  Jean  was  conducted  to  the  bungalow.  As 
they  stepped  upon  the  veranda,  the  door  was 
opened  for  them  by  two  porters  whose  extraor- 
dinary attire  made  Jean  stop  short  in  amaze- 
ment. One  was  an  Indian,  through  whose  war- 
paint she  recognized  Jack's  features.  He  was 
wrapped  in  a  gorgeous  red  blanket,  and  his  su- 
perb hen-feather  war-bonnet  proclaimed  him  a 
chief  of  renown.  The  other  was  a  frontiersman 
of  Colonial  times.  He  leaned,  not  on  crutches, 
but  on  his  rifle,  and  he  wore  fringed  leggings  and 
jacket,  and  a  coonskin  cap,  which  he  doffed  as  the 
Queen  entered  her  palace. 

A  palace  it  was,  indeed  !  The  walls  were  tapes- 
tried with  evergreens  and  autumnal  foliage,  and 


adorned  with  golden  shields  crossed  by  silver 
swords.  Two  rows  of  court  ladies  were  waiting 
to  receive  her  Majesty,  and  they  made  a  dazzling 
array,  for  more  than  one  trunkful  of  costumes — 
the  relics  of  Hazelhurst  tableaux  and  theatricals — 
had  lately  arrived  in  camp.  Jean  saw  medieval 
dames,  fairies,  Oriental  princesses,  and  Euro- 
pean peasants.  Her  bewildered  eyes  roamed 
over  the  sea  of  color,  and  down  the  hall  of  state 
to  the  dais  that  had  been  raised  at  the  farther  end. 
There  she  saw  a  floral  throne  covered  with  gold- 
enrod  and  purple  asters.  To  the  left  of  the 
throne  stood  Cecily  in  rose  pink  and  Betty  in  for- 
get-me-not blue.  Carol  waited  on  the  right : 
she  had  become  a  dryad  of  the  forest.  Her  robe 
of  creamy  yellow  was  trimmed  with  ruddy  Vir- 
ginia creeper  and  clusters  of  rowan-berries;  she 
held  a  sickle  and  a  sheaf  of  corn,  and  on  her  head 
was  a  garland  of  bright  maple  leaves. 

Suddenly,  from  the  bower  of  evergreens 
around  the  piano,  sounded  the  march  from 
"Lohengrin."  Cecily  and  Betty  came  down  be- 
tween the  ranks  of  courtiers  and  bowed  before 
their  sovereign. 

"Oh,  girls,  it  's  just  like  fairy-land !"  Jean 
whispered.     "But  what  does  it  all  mean  ?" 

"It  's  just  a  welcome  home  for  you  and  Carol," 
replied  Betty.  "We  planned  it  all  as  soon  as  we 
got  back  from  Chipmunk  Lodge."  And  Cecily 
said:  "May  it  please  your  Majesty  to  advance  and 
take  your  throne!" 

With  her  maid  of  honor  bearing  her  train, 
and  her  princesses  following,  the  Queen  walked 
slowly  up  to  the  dais.  Carol  stepped  forward 
to  meet  the  procession.  Bowing  low,  she  took 
Jean  by  the  hand  and  led  her  to  the  throne. 

"Carolie,  you  look  perfectly  beautiful !"  said 
Jean. 

"It  is  your  Majesty  who  is  beautiful!"  Carol 
responded.  "You  are  every  inch  a  queen  !"  Then 
she  addressed  the  courtiers: 

"When  my  young  sister,  Springtime,  held  sway 
over  the  land,"  said  she,  "the  Queen  of  the  Silver 
Sword  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Since  then  she 
has  valiantly  fought  to  better  the  world,  and  her 
good  sword  Caritas  has  been  drawn  whenever 
she  has  found  a  wrong  to  right.  But,-  though 
Spring  and  Summer  have  said  farewell,  her 
Majesty  is  still  a  queen  uncrowned.  Now  I, 
Autumn,  have  come.  I  have  turned  the  forests 
to  gold,  and  made  them  ready  for  the  coronation 
day.  And  you,  fair  ladies  of  the  court,  are  here 
to  pledge  your  fealty  to  the  Silver  Sword,  to  pay 
homage  to  the  Queen,  and  to  present  her  with 
her  crown  and  scepter." 

Autumn  drew  back,  and  up  came  Stella,  all  in 
white,  her  cloud-like  veil  dotted  with  tiny  stars. 
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She  bore  on  a  cushion  a  circlet  of  frosted  silver; 
and  as  she  knelt  before  the  throne,  Cecily  and 
Betty  took  the  crown,  held  it  a  moment  aloft  for 
all  to  see,  then  laid  it  on  the  head  of  the  young 
Queen.  There  it  gleamed,  and  where  it  rose  to 
a  point  above  the  broad  forehead  were  a  shining 
C  and  V.  Then  Cecily  placed  in  her  hand  a 
gilded   scepter. 

"Long  live  the  Queen!"  Clear  and  full  the 
chorus  rang  out. 

Jean's  glowing  face  was  all  the  reward  her 
subjects  asked,  but  she  rose  and  spoke: 

"Ladies  of  the  court,  and  you,  my  battle 
maids  —  "  Then,  impulsively,  she  threw  wide  her 
arms  as  if  she  would  embrace  them  all.  "Oh, 
girls,"  she  cried,  "I  can't  make  a  speech !  But  I 
thank  you  millions  and  billions  and  trillions  of 
times !  I  never  dreamed  we  'd  have  a  real  silver 
crown  for  our  order  !  Oh,  it  's  all  too  beautiful 
and  lovely !  I  ought  to  be  the  best  queen  that 
ever  lived !  But  I  don't  deserve  it  one  bit ;  I 
have  n't  done  anything  at  all !  I  know  who  ought 
to  be  crowned  —  Carol  ought!  She  saved  Doug- 
las's life,  and  she  's  nursed  him  all  these  weeks 
and  just  done  everything  for  everybody!"  Au- 
tumn was  shaking  her^head  and  her  sickle  in 
vehement  denial,  but  Jean  went  on :  "She  ought 
to  belong  to  the  order,  anyhow.  She  'd  make  a 
splendid  adviser ;  she  always  knows  how  to  set 
things  straight.  May  n't  I  have  her  for  my  chief 
councilor,  or  grand  vizir,  or  something?" 

"You  may  and  you  should  have  her,"  said  Mr. 
Lennox,  who  stood  near  the  dais.  "  'In  days  of 
old,  when  battle  maids  were  bold,'  the  Germanic 
tribes  had  their  Alruna  women  who  foretold  the 
future,  and,  I  've  no  doubt,  gave  the  chiefs  ex- 
cellent advice.  Your  Majesty's  humble  and 
obedient  father  suggests  that  you  appoint  Miss 
Carol  your  Alruna  Maid !" 

"That  's  a  splendid  idea!"  exclaimed  Jean  as 
she  lifted  the  leafy  garland,  and,  replacing  it  on 
the  flowing  chestnut  hair,  proclaimed  Carol  the 
Alruna  of  the  Silver  Sword. 

And  then  such  a  clapping  as  burst  forth,  within 
the  palace  and  outside,  too ! 

"Long  live  the  Alruna  Maid !"  shouted  a  manly 
voice.  There  was  Court  looking  in  at  an  open 
window.  At  another  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton. 

"Spies !  spies !"  cried  the  courtiers,  but  they 
heartily  welcomed  the  intruders. 

The  assembled  ladies  then  approached  and 
kissed  the  royal  hand ;  after  which  up  came 
Court,  with  the  frontiersman  and  the  redskin 
warrior.  Court  was  in  his  hunting-suit,  and 
equipped  with  rifle  and  cartridge-belt.  "Your 
Majesty,"    said    he,    "allow    me    to    present    the 


famous  scout  Hawkcye;  and  also  the  young 
chief  Uncas,  the  last  of  the  Mohicans.  I  hope 
you  '11  excuse  Hawkeye  and  me  for  coming  just 
as  we  are.  We  've  been  out  all  day  after  veni- 
son for  your  Majesty's  banquet.  Uncas  is  the 
only  one  who  has  had  time  to  put  on  his  dress- 
suit." 

"Heap  much  beautiful  squaw  here!  Big  chief 
like  Queen's  scalp  best!"  said  Uncas,  gazing  with 
admiration  at  the  silver  circlet. 

"You  sha'n't  have  my  crown,  nor  my  scalp, 
either !"  laughed  Jean.  "You  '11  protect  me, 
won't  you,  Hawkeye?" 

"Killdeer  never  misses,"  answered  the  scout, 
raising  his  rifle.  "I  'm  ashamed  of  Uncas;  he 
talks  like  a  dog  of  a  Mingo.  But  then  he  has  n't 
a  white  man's  gifts.  It  is  n't  in  my  gifts  to 
know  how  to  speak  to  a  queen,  but  — great  Caesar ! 
you  look  stunning!" 

"Your  Majesty  's  so  dazzlingly  radiant,  it  hurts 
my  eyes!"  Court  declared,  and  he  took  his  place 
beside  the  chief  councilor.  "Alruna  Maid,"  he 
said,  "I  hope  you  won't  keep  your  good  advice 
all  for  the  Queen.  When  I  come  to  New  York 
in  my  Christmas  vacation  won't  you  give  me 
some  good  counsel,  too?" 

"Take  care,  Court !  You  '11  -have  a  sermon  from 
your  clerical  father  if  he  finds  you  going  to  an 
Alruna  for  counsel,"  replied  Carol.  "And  once 
you  told  Jean  it  was  your  rule  to  do  what  you 
wish,  first,  and  ask  advice  afterward." 

"Oh,  that  all  depends  on  who  gives  the  advice," 
said  Court.  "I  never  had  an  Alruna  to  go  to 
before.  Do  you  ever  tell  people's  fortunes?  I 
shall  want  to  come  and  have  my  fortune  told 
some  day."    . 

"Oracles  never  mind  'people  coming  to  in- 
quire," the  Alruna  answered,  graciously. 

Gay  dance-music  sounded  just  then  from  the 
green  bower  where  Fraulein  served  as  orchestra. 

"I  hope  it  's  my  good  fortune  to  have  the 
Alruna   for  my  partner,"   said  Court. 

"I  fear  it  is  your  fate!"  she  laughed.  "Frau- 
lein 's  playing  my  favorite  waltz."  A  moment 
more,  and  the  hunter  and  the  Alruna  were  glid- 
ing about  in  the  dance,  and  fantastic  couples 
were  revolving  merrily  all  through  the  palace. 

"I  can't  dance,"  said  Hawkeye,  regretfully.  "I 
got  wounded  trying  to  sarcumvent  the  Mingos." 

"Uncas  dance  with  paleface  Queen,"  said  the 
last  of  the  Mohicans;  and  he  led  her  Majesty  out. 

The  bungalow  had  seen  many  a  merry  dance 
that  summer,  but  this  was  the  merriest  of  all. 
The  revel  ended  with  the  Virginia  reel,  out  under 
the  trees.  Douglas  watched  it  from  a  rustic 
bench,  and  when  it  was  over  Jean  dropped  down 
beside  him  to  rest. 


HEAP   MUCH    BEAUTIFUL   SQUAW    HERE!'  SAID    UNCAS.' 
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"I  'm  rather  afraid  of  my  sister,  now  she  's 
a  queen  with  a  crown  on!"  said  the  boy.  "I 
feel  as  if  I  ought  to  be  down  at  your  feet,  in- 
stead  of   sitting   be"'  le   you." 

"Do  I  look  so  very  royal  ?"  asked  Jean.  "Oh, 
see  there!"  She  pointed  to  the  lake.  "There 
goes  a  kingfisher!" 

"Two  of  them!"  said  Douglas,  for  first  one 
blue-gray  bird  and  then  another  had  arisen  chat- 
tering from  a  tree  overhanging  the  water.  He 
raised  his  rifle.  "Shall  I  shoot?"  he  asked,  mis- 
chievously.    "It  brought  me  good  luck  last  time  !" 

"No,  don't  shoot!"  said  Jean,  laughing.  "All 
the  good  things  came  because  we  saved  the 
halcyon's  life !" 

"And  two  halcyons,"  said  Douglas,  "ought  to 
bring  us  twice  the  good  luck  !" 

The  afternoon  was  wonderfully  mild  for  so 
late  in  September.  In  the  slanting  rays  of  the 
sun  the  water  flashed  beguilingly,  and  Jean  was 
not  allowed  to  rest  long  on  the  rustic  bench. 

"It  's  time  for  our  sunset  carnival  now !"  said 
Cecily. 

"You  don't  mean  there  's  more  coming !"  ex- 
claimed Jean. 

"Oh,  yes,  there  is!"  Cecily  answered.  "We 
wind  up  with  a  water  carnival.  Come  down 
and  see  your  royal  barge." 

Down  to  the  lake  tripped  the  Queen  and  her 
court.  Moored  to  the  dock,  the  royal  craft  was 
waiting.  A  canopy  and  plenty  of  ornamental 
cheese-cloth  had  transformed  the  old  camp  fishing- 
boat  into  a  barge  which  Cleopatra  herself  need 
not  have  scorned.  It  was  draped  all  in  white  and 
crimson ;  a  heap  of  cushions  made  a  throne ;  a 
fantastic  flag  with  streamers,  gay  as  a  Venetian 
gonfalon,  hung  low  over  the  stern,  almost  trailing 
in  the  water;  while  to  a  tall  pole,  erected  for  a 
mast,  was  secured  a  large  golden  paper  shield, 
with  the  sword  and  motto  of  the  order. 

Jean  was  made  to  take  her  place  on  the  cush- 
ion-throne, with  Stella  at  her  feet,  Frances  at  the 
helm,  and  Cecily  and  Betty  at  the  oars.  A  gen- 
eral embarkation  followed.  Court  and  Jack 
launched  the  rowboats  and  canoes,  and  helped  the 
ladies  to  step  aboard  without  detriment  to  their 
finery ;  and  at  the  last  moment  Court,  with  the 
Alruna,  now  returning  to  her  role  as  Autumn, 
slipped  off  to  the  kitchen  and  came  back  carry- 
ing between  them  a  huge  basket  of  rosy,  mellow 
apples,  which  they  placed  as  cargo  in  the  Hist- 
o-Hist.  The  fleet  was  soon  on  its  way  up  the 
lake  to  Fairy  Cove.  The  Queen's  barge  headed 
the  line,  while  close  in  its  wake  came  Uncas  and 
Hawkeye,  the  scout  reclining  in  the  canoe,  while 
the  Mohican  plied  the  paddle.     Then   came  the 
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Hist,  paddled  by'  the  hunter,  Autumn  in  the  bow 
playing  her  mandolin,  for  which  she  had  ex- 
changed her  sickle,  pausing  now  and  then  to  toss 
her  gifts  of  apples  to  others  of  the  masqueraders 
as  they  came  within  range,  for  the  rest  of  the  gay 
procession  gradually  closed  up  and  surrounded 
the  royal  galley,  skimming  lightly  over  the  shin- 
ing lake. 

The  clouds  were  warm  with  rose  and  gold  as 
the  gay  party  dropped  into  Fairy  Cove.  There 
the  Queen  and  her  battle  maids  let  their  barge 
drift,  while  the  others  circled  around  them  in  a 
grand  review.  Carol  touched  her  mandolin  and 
began  to  sing  the  boating  song,  "Santa  Lucia." 
The  rest  took  up  the  melody,  and  the  sunset 
carnival  became  a  sunset  concert,  too.  While  the 
sky  blushed  up  to  the  zenith,  the  sweet  young 
voices  rose  in  song.  And  when  the  carnival  fleet 
glided  slowly  homeward  again,  the  oars  and  pad- 
dles lifted  and  fell  to  the  melody  of  "Auld  Lang 
Syne." 

Sky  and  lake  seemed  to  have  caught  fire  to- 
gether as  the  keels  grated  on  the  sand  and  the 
Queen  and  her  maidens  stepped  ashore.  But 
over  the  dark  hills  the  clouds  gloomed  violet, 
and  the  sun  was  sinking  fast,  bringing  to  an  end 
that  summer  with  its  many  halcyon  days.  The 
whole  rainbow  company  gathered  on  the  beach 
to  see  the  last  of  the  sunset  glory.  A  flood  of 
light  poured  over  the  happy  Queen.  It  shone 
on  the  Princess  of  the  Scroll,  as  she  stood  at  the 
Queen's  right  hand,  and  turned  her  fair  hair  to 
St.  Cecilia's  halo.  It  played  with  the  Alruna's 
flowing  curls  and  made  them  burn  with  ruddy 
gold. 

"It  's  been  such  a  beautiful  summer!"  said 
Jean.  "Even  the  sad  part  had  such  a  wonderful 
ending!  And  to-day,— to-day  's  the  loveliest  of 
all!" 

The  Alruna  stretched  out  her  hand  toward  the 
western  sky,  where  a  band  of  clearest  blue  broke 
the  rose  and  gold.  "See  that  lake  in  the  sky!" 
she  said.  "That  's  Halcyon  Lake  next  year ! 
The  future  is  unfolding  before  us  in  the  sunset ! 
We  are  all  coming  back  again  — every  one;  and 
next  summer  we  shall  have  with  us  all  the  battle, 
maids  of  the   Silver  Sword !" 

Down  dropped  the  great  globe  of  flame  behind 
the  purple  clouds ;  its  rays  were  quenched,  and 
the  young  sovereign  and  her  court  stood  in 
shadow.  But  again,  through  a  rift,  the  golden 
light  flashed  forth,  and  the  last  bright  horizontal 
beams  touched  Jean's  silver  coronet  and  made  it 
glisten.     The  Alruna  spoke  again: 

"This  is  your  second  coronation,  little  Queen ! 
The  sun  is  crowning  you  now !" 

END 
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A  roving  life  's  the  one  for  me, 

Aboard  a  merry  whaler; 
I'd  dance  and  sing  and  have  my  fling,, 

I'd  be  a  jolly  sailor. 


To  be  the  Captain  of  the  ship, 
I'd  rise  from  cabin  boy, 

And  teach  the  merry  crew  to  sing 
Old  "Larboard  Watch  Ahoy!" 


A  roving  life's  the  one  for  me 
Aboard    a  merry    whaler; 
I'd  dance    and  sing  and  have  my 
I'd   be  a  jolly  sailor.  tlin^., 


Plum-duff  I'd  give  them  every  day 

To  follow  up  the  roast, 
Ice-cream  they'd  have  at  Sunday  noon, 

The  best  the  ship  could  boast. 

We'd  reef  and  steer  and  have  no  fear 
In  dark  and  stormy  weather; 

But  when  fair,  balmy  breezes  blew 
Horn-pipes  we'd  dance  together. 

Sometime  if  in  a  hurricane 
We  should  be  cast  ashore, 

I  might  become  an  "Island  King!" — 
It  has  been  done  before  ! 


MY   PICNIC 

BY  MARIAN  WARNER  WILDMAN 


I  am  afraid  that  that  title  will  make  you  think, 
gentle  reader,  that  the  picnic  of  which  I  am  about 
to  tell  you  is  the  only  one  to  which  I  ever  went. 
That  is  far  from  the  truth.  No,  indeed,  it  was  n't 
the  only  one— and  I  eleven 
years  old  the  ninth  of  Sep- 
tember !  The  fact  is,  I  have 
been  going  on  picnics  as  long 
as  I  can  remember,  big  picnics 
and  little  picnics,  nice  picnics 
and  stupid  picnics,  picnics  on 
the  seashore,  and  picnics  in 
the  woods,  and  picnics  upon 
the  tiptops  of  mountains.  I 
dare  say  no  child  was  ever 
fortunater  in  the  picnic  line 
than  I  have  been.  But  the 
picnic  I  am  now  about  to 
tell  you  of  was  the  very  nic- 
est one  I  ever  had  and  that 
is  why  I  shall  think  of  it  as 
my  picnic  as  long  as  I  live 
and  breathe.  Another  rea- 
son for  calling  it  my  picnic 
is  that  I  was'  the  only  one  at 
it.  Except,  of  course,  Rob 
Roy  and  little  Gamboge. 
But  they  don't  come  in  till 
later,   as  you  will   soon   see. 

In  the  first  place,  I  had 
better  tell  you  about  my  an- 
cestry and  so  forth,  and  then 

that  will  be  over  with.  You  are  not  a  bit 
anxiouser,  gentle  reader,  than  I  am  to  get  at  the 
picnic  part.     But  I  must  explain  a  little,  first. 

My  father  is  an  artist  and  paints  the  most 
beautiful  pictures  in  the  world.  Some  of  them 
we  sell,  but  we  have  a  great  many  left.  He  is  the 
jolliest  father  you  ever  heard  of,  too,  and  per- 
fectly splendid  at  corn  roasts  and  things.  Prob- 
ably he  would  have  been  at  this  very  picnic  if  he 
had  n't  been  so  busy  painting  a  picture  of  Mother 
standing  in  the  red  sumacs  that  grow  along  the 
top  of  our  bluff. 

You  see,  what  I  am  about  to  relate  took  place 
on  Turtle-Back  Island,  where  we  spent  all  the 
summer,  last  year,  and  all  the  fall  up  to  Thanks- 
giving week. 

It  's  a  lovely  place,  and  we  liked  it  all  the  time, 
but  the  very  best  was  after  all  the  Summer  Peo- 
ple had  gone  away  and  we  had  every  bit  of  the 
island  to  ourselves.     The  day  the  last  family  ex- 


cept ours  went  away,  we  stood  on  the  bluff,  Father 
and  Mother  and  I,  and  watched  the  steamer  out  of 
sight  around  the  other  end  of  the  island;  and  then 
we  all  joined  hands  and  had  a  dance  of  delight, 


I   OPENED   MY   LUNCH    BASKET   AND    GAVE    HIM   A   SANDWICH. 

and  Father  shouted  just  as  loud  as  he  could  that 
poem  of  Robinson  Crusoe's  about : 

"  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey 
My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute  !  " 

Finally  Mother  got  all  out  of  breath  dancing  and 
laughing,  and  she  had  to  be  fanned  with  Father's 
hat  while  I  found  her  hairpins. 

I  see  I  forgot  to  describe  Mother  when  I  was 
telling  about  my  ancestry.  She  is  something  like 
other  mothers,  but  nicer ;  and  she  knows  the 
names  of  all  the  butterflies  and  birds  on  Turtle- 
Back  Island— spangled  fritillaries  and  tufted  tit- 
mouses  and  all  those  hard  ones. 

I  think  I  have  now  got  nearly  to  the  picnic 
part. 

It  was  upon  the  thirtieth  day  of  September  that 
the  last  of  the  Summer  People  went  away,  and  after 
that  we  were  all  alone  and  never  saw  a  soul  for 
a  whole  month  and  most  of  another  one,  except 
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old  Uncle  Johnnie  MacDonald,  who  came  over 
from  the  mainland  every  day  in  his  sail-boat  to 
bring  us  milk  and  mail  and  things,  because  the 
steamer   had    stopped    running.      Mother    let    me 


'^Ifc^ 


"  ONCE    I    SHOULD    HAVE    THOUGHT    OF    FAIRIES." 

wander  anywhere  I  wanted  to,  because  there  was 
no  one  to  molest  or  make  me  afraid.  That  is  how 
it  happened  that  one  beautiful  morning  in  Octo- 
ber I  asked  her  if  I  might  take  my  lunch  in  a 
basket  and  go  around  by  the  beach  clear  to  the 
other  side  of  the  island  where  the  big  mansions 
are  that  they  call  "cottages"  but  that  are  n't. 
Mother  said  I  might  go,  but  that  it  was  a  pretty 
long  walk  and  she  was  afraid  I  would  get  tired. 
I  told  her  I  knew  I  should  n't,  and  so  she  packed 
my  little  basket  full  of  lunch  and  covered  it  with 
a  napkin.  I  did  n't  once  watch  to  see  what  she 
was  putting  in,  because  I  wanted  it  for  a  sur- 
prise. Then  I  went  down  the  steps  cut  in  the 
bluff  and  started  north  along  the  beach,  and 
Father  and  Mother  stood  up  above  in  the  red 
sumacs  and  waved  their  hands  and  called  good-by. 
The  lake  was  blue  as  blue  and  all  sparkly  with 
whitecaps,  and  the  little  waves  made  so  much 
noise  among  the  rocks  that  I  would  n't  have 
known  I  was  singing  except  for  the  feeling  in 
my  throat.  By  and  by  I  came  to  the  place  where 
the  beach  gets  broad  and  sandy,  and  the  beach- 
grass  is  taller  than  my  head.  There  are  great 
beautiful  clumps  of  it  there,  and  they  wave  in 
the  wind  like  plumes.  When  I  got  to  the  first  of 
the  big  cottages,  I  climbed  up  some  stairs  so  I 
could  see  it  better.  Of  course  it  was  all  shut  up 
tight,  and  it  looked  sort  of  funny  and  lonesome. 
I  had  n't  meant  to  go  in,  but  as  I  was  walking 


slowly  by  I  noticed  some  nasturtiums  in  blossom 
by  the  piazza,  and  I  thought  I  'd  better  pick  a 
few  for  Mother,  since  there  was  no  one  there  to 
enjoy  them.  So  I  went  in  and  was  picking 
the  flowers,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  heard  foot- 
steps pattering  around  the  corner  of  the  porch. 
At  first  I  was  a  little  frightened,  but  in  just  a 
minute  I  was  n't,  for  there  before  my  face  and 
eyes  stood  my  own  dear,  darling  Rob  Roy.  Of 
course  I  did  n't  know  then  that  it  was  Rob  Roy, 
but  I  did  know  right  off  that  he  would  n't  dream 
of  biting  me.  He  just  stood  looking  at  me  and 
wagged  his  tail  in  a  sort  of  slow,  droopy  way, 
and  after  a  while  he  began  to  make  soft  little 
whines,  and  I  knew  he  was  trying  to  tell  me  all 
about  it.  I  put  my  arms  around  his  shaggy  old 
neck  and  hugged  him  hard,  and  told  him  he 
did  n't  need  to  try  to  explain.  I  understood  per- 
fectly how  it  happened.  We  've  been  to  a  great 
many  summer  resorts,  Father  and  Mother  and  I, 
and  we  know  all  too  well  how  wicked  lots  of  the 
Summer  People  are  about  going  home  in  the  fall 
and  leaving  their  pets  behind.  They  always  say : 
"Oh,  they  '11  find  a  home !  Some  one  will  take 
them  in!"  And  once  in  a  while  some  one  does, 
but  just  as  often  some  one  does  n't.  It  's  the  poor 
kitties  that  are  the  worst  sufferers,  and  it  almost 
breaks  my  heart  to  think  how  many  little  birds 
they  have  to  eat  to  keep  from  starving. 

I  might  as  well  tell  you  right  here,  gentle 
reader,  that  afterward  we  learned  that  Rob  Roy's 
family  had  forgotten  all  about  him  till  they  had 
got  started  away  on  the  boat,  and  that  all  they 
did  when  they  remembered  was  to  send  word  to 
Unele  Johnnie  MacDonald  that  if  he  ever  saw  a 
black^and-tan  collie  dog  when  he  was  at  Turtle- 
Back,  to  take  it  over  to  the  mainland  and  give  it 
to  any  one  who  would  have  it.  They  told  him 
the  dog  was  n't  thoroughbred  and  they  did  n't 
care  anything  about  it.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well 
for  me  not  to  dwell  too  long  on  what  we  think  of 
such  people.  It  might  spoil  the  story  of  my 
picnic. 

We  had  n't  known  each  other  more  than 
twenty-five  seconds  before  we  understood,  Rob 
Roy  and  I,  that  we  belonged  to  each  other.  I  told 
him  that  he  was  to  be  my  dog  and  that  I  'd  take 
care  of  him,  and  the  minute  I  said  that  he  looked 
at  my  lunch  basket.  Poor  dear,  I  had  n't  thought 
before  that  he  must  be  almost  starved!  It  was 
more  than  a  week  since  the  last  of  the  Summer 
People  had  gone  away,  and  he  could  n't  have  had 
anything  to  eat  since  except  the  few  scraps  he 
could  pick  up  and  the  dead  fish  on  the  beach,  of 
which  he  is  still,  I  grieve  to  state,  fonder  than 
we  could  wish.  I  suppose  he  formed  the  habit 
during  those  dreadful  days  of  hunger  before   I 
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rescued  him.  Of  course  I  opened  my  lunch  bas- 
ket at  once  and  gave  him  a  sandwich.  It  had 
cold  chicken  in  it  and  looked  very  good.  The 
poor  dog  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  I  gave  him 
another  and  another  and  another.  There  were 
only  four,  but  I  filled  him  up  fairly  well  on 
cookies    and    sponge-cake    and    hard-boiled    eggs. 


came.  If  you  keep  on  long  enough  you  get  to 
the  place  you  started  from.  We  walked  slowly 
along  the  beach  for  quite  a  way.  Rob  Roy  was 
hunting  for  dead  fish,  and  I  was  looking  up  at 
the  big  cottages  along  the  bluff..  We  had  just 
passed  the  last  of  them  when  I  suddenly  noticed 
that  I  was  a  little  tired.     I  thought  I  would  sit 


IT    WAS   AN   ANXIOUS   MOMENT   WHEN    HE   APPROACHED!"      (SEE    NEXT   PAGE.) 


There  was  n't  anything  else  but  a  bottle  of  milk, 
and  I  had  n't  anything  to  pour  that  into,  so  I  had 
to  tell  him  that  he  must  wait  till  we  got  home  for 
more.  He  was  very  nice  about  it,  licked  up  the 
last  cooky  crumb  from  the  piazza  floor,  and  fol- 
lowed close  after  me  as  I  went  back  down  the 
steps  to  the  beach. 

We  decided  to  go  on  around  the  point  and 
home  that  way.  That  is  a  nice  thing  about  an 
island :  you  don't  have  to  go  back  the  way  you 


down  for  a  minute  under  a  willow-tree  and 
take  a  drink  of  milk  from  my  bottle.  Gentle 
reader,  it  was  while  I  was  in  the  very  act  of  un- 
covering my  lunch  basket  again  that  I  heard  a 
mysterious  sound.  It  seemed  to  come  from  the 
thick  bushes  that  grew  all  over  the  bluff,  which 
was  n't  very  steep  right  there. 

"Tinkle— tankle— tinkle  —  tankle  — " 

What  could  it  be? 

Once  I  should  have  thought  of  fairies,  but   I 
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—well,  I  would  n't  for  the  world  have  the  fairies 
think  I  did  n't  love  them  just  as  much,  and  of 
course  there  are  times  yet  when  I  just  do  believe 
in  them.  There  was  that  day  last  winter,  at 
"Peter  Pan,"  you  know. 

"Tinkle— tankle— tinkle — " 

The  sound  came  nearer  and  nearer.  I  fairly 
held  my  breath.  And  then,  all  at  once,  out  from 
under  the  bushes  popped  my  little  Gamboge— my 
dearest,  sweetest,  loveliest  yellow  kitten  that  ever 
wore  a  bell  around  its  precious  neck !  Of  course 
I  did  n't  know  then  that  it  was  Gamboge.  (It 
was  Father  who  suggested  his  name  and  Mother 
who  suggested  Rob  Roy's.)  But  I  knew  he  was 
to  be  my  kitten,  just  the  way  I  'd  known  Rob 
was  my  dog. 

Gentle  reader,  can  you  imagine  a  person  cruel 
enough  to  abandon  a  poor  little  helpless  yellow 
kitten  to  its  fate  on  a  desert  island?  I  wish  I 
could  think  the  same  family  that  left  Rob  Roy 
had  left  the  kitten.  That  would  be  better  than  to 
feel  that  dear  old  Turtle-Back  has  to  have  two 
families  so  "outrageous  and  undesirable,"  as 
Father  said. 

I  fear,  however,  that  Rob  and  Gamboge  had 
never  met  till  this  eventful  day.  If  they  had  been 
old  acquaintances  I  feel  sure  that  dear,  kind  Rob 
would  never  have  done  the  dreadful  thing  he  did 
do  when  he  came  back  from  his  last  dead  fish 
and  found  me  cuddling  and  comforting  Gamboge 
under  the  willow.  For  before  I  knew  what  he 
was  doing,  Rob  came  bouncing  at  the  kitten  with 
great  barks,  and  poor  little  Gamboge,  scared  half 
out  of  his  wits,  had  jumped  out  of  my  arms  and 
was  flying  across  the  beach  with  his  tail  as  big 
as  an  Angora's.  Of  course  Rob  Roy  went  after 
him,  helter-skelter,  and  I  could  n't  do  anything 
but  stand  and  scream  at  Rob  to  come  back,  which 
he  did  n't.  (I  have  always  thought  that  if  I  had 
had  a  name  to  call  him  then,  he  would  have 
minded  me,  but  all  I  could  call  him  was  "Sir," 
and  of  course  he  did  n't  mind  that.)  Little  Gam- 
boge, in  his  blind  terror,  ran  right  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  before  my  horror-stricken  gaze 
up  came  a  good-sized  wave  and  washed  him  right 
off  his  paws  and  out  into  the  deep.  Rob  Roy 
plunged  after,  and  in  a  minute  had  the  kitten  in 


his  mouth.  At  first  I  was  too  terrified  to  speak, 
but  suddenly  I  had  an  inspiration,  and  I  began  to 
call :  "Bring  it  here,  Sir  !  Bring  it  here  !  Good 
dog,  bring  it  to  me,  Sir!"  And,  if  you  '11  believe 
it,  Rob  Roy  brought  that  kitten  straight  to  me 
and  let  me  take  it  out  of  his  mouth.  There  he 
stood,  looking  up  at  it  and  wagging  his  tail,  and 
I  think  he  thought  I  would  throw  it  in  again  for 
him  to  fetch. 

Rob  Roy,  you  know,  had  been  bringing  me 
sticks  to  throw  in  all  the  time  we  had  been  on  the 
beach  together.  I  think  it  is  needless  to.  say 
that  his  cruel  desire  was  not  gratified. 

I  had  to  be  very  stern  after  that  with  Rob.  I 
made  him  lie  down  on  the  beach  while  I  took 
little  Gamboge  back  to  the  willow  shade,  dried 
his  soaked  yellow  fur  on  my  dress,  and  soothed 
his  fears.  Then  I  found  a  clean  clam-shell  and 
poured  some  of  the  milk  into  it.  He  lapped  it  up 
so  hungrily  that,  if  you  could  have  seen  him,  it 
would  have  made  you  feel  the  way  I  do,  gentle 
reader,  about  those  Summer  People  that  left 
him.  I  filled  the  clam-shell  again  and  again,  till 
he  'd  had  every  bit  there  was  in  the  bottle,  and 
then  he  cuddled  down  in  my  lap  and  began  to 
purr. 

I  felt  that  the  moment  had  arrived  for  him  and 
Rob  Roy  to  become  friends,  so  I  got  a  firm 
though  gentle  grip  on  Gamboge,  around  his  body, 
behind  the  front  legs  (they  scratch  least  when 
you  hold  them  that  way),  and  then  I  called  Rob, 
who  had  gone  off  on  another  fish-hunt. 

It  was  an  anxious  moment  when  he  ap- 
proached. However,  the  kitten  seemed  braver 
for  the  nourishment  it  had  taken.  In  fact,  I 
doubt  if  he  could  have  run  very  far.  That  was 
a  very  good-sized  bottle  of  milk.  And  as  soon 
as  Rob  really  understood  that  I  did  n't  want  him 
to  hurt  the  kitten,  he  behaved  himself  very  well. 
At  the  end  of  about  half  an  hour  they  would  sniff 
noses  without  barking  or  spitting,  and  I  felt  that 
the  worst  was  over.  And  my  hands  had  got  only 
a  few  little  scratches. 

The  rest  of  the  way  home  seemed  longer  than 
I  had  expected,  for  I  was  quite  tired  and  a  good 
deal  hungry.  But,  O  gentle  reader,  it  had  been 
such  a  happy  picnic  !  * 


The  Elves'   Calendar 

Elves  are  getting  ready  now  to  take  their  yearly  ride 
the  backs  of  squirrels ;  my !  you  ought  to  see  them 
ht  down  a  moonbeam  some  bright  night ;  and  when  they, 
ach  the  ground, 

squirrels  scamper  off  to  where  the 
nest  nuts  are  found. 
Some  Elves,  besides,  make  Jack-o'- 
lanterns,  funniest  ever  seen, 
Because,  in   Elfland,  too,  you  know, 
't   will   soon   be   Hallowe'en ! 

6".  Virginia  Levis 


FAMILY  CARES 


MRS.  CAROLINE  O  POSSUM  :  "  I  THINK  THAT 
WILL  JUST  SUIT  US.  NOW  IF  YOU  WILL 
STAY  BEHIND  ME  AND  KEEP  QUIET,  WE 
MAY  GET  IT.  I  ONLY  HOPE  THEY  DON'T 
OBJECT    TO    CHILDREN  !  " 
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THE    MOOSE    THAT  WAS  NOT  AFRAID 

BY  FRANK  STICK 


The  fag-end  of  a  night  on  the  Rolling  Stone.  A 
huge  fire  of  dead  pine  and  birch  saplings  casting 
their  fitful  shadow  through  the  forest.  A  narrow 
river  flowing  slowly  into  the  mist,  reflecting  in  its 
bosom  myriad  stars  and  a  gentle  glow  of  firelight. 
Two  men  laboring  over  the  spoil  of  their  hunt. 
The  plash  of  a  muskrat  or  some  adventurous  mink 
in  the  shallows. 

We  crouched  by  the  logs  to  smoke  a  pipe  or 
two  and  wait  for  the  coming  dawn  and  the  paddle 
homeward. 

Old  Buckskin,  the  Indian,  spoke  up  as  though 
I  had  questioned  him.  "When  I  was  a  boy," 
he  said  slowly,  "there  was  plenty  moose  in  this 
country  — big  ones,  taller  than  a  big  man,  and 
with  horns  wider  than  I  could  reach,  much  wider. 
We  eat  moose  meat  all  winter,  for  they  are  easy 
to  catch  when  the  snow  is  deep.  They  make  yards 
in  winter  with  narrow  trails  zigzag  all  over,  and 
they  feed  from  young  birches  only.  I  have  seen  a 
full-grown  moose  lean  against  a  tree  as  thick  as 
a  man's  leg,  and  bend  it  clean  over  to  the  snow 
so  he  can  eat  from  its  top  branches,  where  the 
tenderest  leaves  grow. 

"One  day  in  late  summer,  my  sistair,  who  is  a 
twin  to  me,  was  walk  with  me  by  this  same 
stream  I  was  small  then,  mebbe  twelve  summers, 
but  feel  big  and  strong  so  any  man  could  feel 
which  is  like  a  boy  When  we  come  to  a  place 
where  the  water  is  the  shape  of  a  snow-shoe 
frame,  I  hear  something  making  a  big  noise  below 
where  we  stand  We  sit  down  for  a  while  and 
listen  I  think  mebbe  it  was  a  deer  in  the  water. 
When  we  come  close  to  the  bank,  I  look  over,  and 
there  is  a  big  moose  shoulder-deep  in  the  water. 
He  was  pulling  up  lilies  by  the  roots.  And  often  he 
raise  his  head  from  the  water  and  twitch  his  tail 
a  couple  of  times,  but  I  hold  tight  to  my  sistair's 
hand,  who  was  afraid,  and  we  keep  very  quiet 
and  he  never  see  us,  and  the  air  was  come  against 
us,  he  never  smell  us  He  put  his  head  in  the 
water  again  pretty  quick  and  go  to  eating,  and  my 
sistair  was  scared  and  want  to  leave,  but  I  tell 
her  I  was  a  man,  and  not  to  fear  anything  when  I 
was  near.  We  lie  close  to  the  grass  and  watch 
him  for  a  bit,  and  then,  when  he  put  his  head  in 
the  water  again,  I  toss  a  couple  little  stone  at  him. 
They  go  crack  against  his  horn,  and  you  should 
see  bow  quick  he  raises  his  head  up,  and  blow  the 
water  from  his  mouth—  whoo !  like  that  — and  look 
all  around,  with  his  big  ears  wagging.  We  lie 
still,  and  then  he  go  to  feeding  in  a  minute,  but 


I  see  his  tail  jerk  a  couple  times,  to  show  he  was 
mad.  When  he  get  still  again,  I  throw  a  bigger 
rock  that  hit  him  in  the  neck ;  but  he  was  too 
quick  for  me  that  time,  he  was.  I  see  him  plung- 
ing around  in  the  water,  and  his  nose  get  thin  and 
his  eyes  begin  to  show  white,  and  all  along  his 
neck  and  shoulders  the  hair  stand  up  stiff. 

"I  think  mebbe  he  did  n't  know  we  are  people 
that  all  animals  are  afraid  of,  so  I  stand  up  and 
wave  my  arms  at  him,  and  tell  him  to  'march  !  '  as 
I  have  scare  deer  from  their  feeding.  But  this 
fellow  just  make  one  big  splash  in  the  water  and 
come  for  us. 

"For  a  minute  I  was  'mos'  scared  dead.  Then 
I  think  quick  and  see  he  no  can  come  straight 
against  us,  the  bank  too  steep.  I  see  a  big  root 
that  lean  over  the  edge  over  the  river,  so  me  and 
my  sistair  jump  down  on  this  and  hang  tight,  and 
just  then  Mistair  Moose  come  pounding  to  the 
edge,  and  see  us  there  and  rage  most  awful. 
He  make  a  big  noise  in  the  bushes.  We  sit 
there  on  the  root  for  a  long  time,  and  I  don't 
hear  him  no  more,  so  I  climb  up  and  look  between 
the  grass,  and  there  he  stand  under  a  tree  and  his 
eyes  all  red  and  mad.  He  see  me  too,  and  jump 
for  me  most  sudden,  but  I  scramble  down  in  a 
hurry.  I  want  to  keep  him  quiet  as  I  can,  or 
mebbe  he  tumble  down  on  us  and  mash  us  flat. 

"I  don't  see  some  way  for  us  to  get  away,  and 
it  getting  pretty  dark  all  down  Rolling  Stone 
River.  After  long  time  I  see  something  like  a 
shadow. come  floating  down  the  water,  and  when 
it  come  close  I  see  it  was  a  little  log.  I  drop 
down  into  the  water  easy  and  swim  up  to  it  and 
push  it  close  to  the  bank.  I  whisper  to  my  sis- 
tair, who  no  can  swim,  to  drop  into  the  water 
quiet.  She  slip  down',  splash  !  where  it  is  deep, 
and  go  clear  under,  and  when  she  come  up  she 
wave  her  arms  and  say :  'Glub !  glub!'  like  that,  and 
start  to  go  down  again  ;  but  I  grab  her  and  tell  her 
to  hold  tight  to  the  log,  and  you  bet  she  did. 

"We  float  a  long  way  sure,  and  then  I  push  the 
log  to  shore,  and  we  go  home  to  my  fathair's 
wigwam.  I  tell  my  fathair  all  about  it,  and  he  go 
for  look  at  moose.  But  when  he  get  there,  the 
moose  had  lose  himself  in  a  tamarack  swamp. 

"That  moose,"  Buckskin  added,  "must  be  crazy 
mad  for  sure  to  act  that  way  he  did." 

The  northern  lights  were  fading  above  us,  as  the 
old  Indian  said,  almost  plaintively:  "I  wish  I  was 
little  fellow  again  and  my  fathair  still  had  his 
wigwam  on  Rolling  Stone  !" 


'"WHEN   WE   COME   CLOSE  TO   THE   BANK,  I   LOOK  OVER,  AND  THERE    IS  A  BIG   MOOSE! 
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Chapter  VI 


REMBRANDT:    PAINTER    OF    THE    SOUL 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Rembrandt,  at  least  of 
that  side  of  his  personality  in  which  he  resembled 


greater.  For  him  life  was  not  only  an  affair 
of  outward  circumstances ;  he  was  conscious  of 
a  separate  life  within  himself,  and  it  led  him  to 
ponder  on  the  inner  lives  of  other  people ;  to 
look  below  the  traits  of  character  which  lie  upon 


THE    SORTIE   OF  THE    BANNING    COCQ   COMPANY."       (SEE    PAGE    IO94.) 


the  other  Dutch  painters  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Taking  the  portrait  of  Elizabeth  Bas  as 
an  example,  we  saw  how  firmly,  simply,  and 
straightforwardly  he  rendered  what  he  saw.  In 
this  directness  of  seeing  and  recording  he  was 
every  inch  a  Dutchman ;  a  thorough  representa- 
tive of  the  most  honest  school  of  painting  in  the 
world. 

But    he    himself    was     something;     more     and 


the  surface,  and  to  search  into  the  souls  of  men 
and  women.  But  to  do  that  is  to  find  one's 
self  confronted  always  with  a  mystery. 

Rembrandt  knew  that  what  he  wished  to  in- 
terpret was  something  that  would  not  be  wholly 
understood  by  him.  He,  therefore,  availed  him- 
self of  the  mysterious  suggestion  of  shadow.  As 
long  as  it  is  his  intention  to  render  frankly  the 
general  traits  and  characteristics  of  his  subject, 
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he  sets  it,  as  Frans  Hals  did,  in  a  clear  moderate 
light  that  illumines  the  whole  uniformly.  But 
when  he  wishes  to  suggest  the  deeper  quality  of 
soul,  he  envelops  the  subject  with  shadow,  per- 
mitting only  certain  parts  to  be  clearly  visible, 
and  leaving  the  remainder  either  vaguely  dis- 
cernible or  plunged  in  darkness.  Moreover,  it 
is  through  his  treatment  of 
the  eyes  that  he  particu- 
larly suggests  to  us  the 
individuality  of  the  indwell- 
ing soul.  Have  you  not 
noticed  that  if  you  are  in- 
terested in  a  person,  it  is 
upon  the  eyes  of  him  or 
her  that  your  gaze  becomes 
riveted?  The  eyes  are  the 
special'  window  through 
which  we  may  look  into  the 
soul  of  others.  Over  and 
over  again  in  Rembrandt's 
deeper  studies  of  men  and 
women  the  eyes  are  the 
focus  of  the  picture;  as 
springs  of  water  reach  the 
surface  from  hidden  sources 
in  the  earth,  so  through  the 
eyes  wells  up  the  expres- 
sion of  the  soul.  Almost 
always  in  his  pictures  the 
expression  is  colored  with 
sadness. 

The  latter,  no  doubt,  is 
partly  a  reflection  of  the 
artist's  own  sadness,  for 
these  pictures  were  pro- 
duced after  the  death  of  his 
young  wife,  the  dearly 
loved  Saskia.  Their  mar- 
ried life  had  lasted  only 
eight  years,  the  happiest  of 
his  life.  He  was  already 
famous  and  successful ;  she 
had  money,  and  their  hand- 
some house  in  the  Breed- 
straat  (Broadway)  of  Am- 
sterdam was  adorned  with 
works  of  art,  for  Rembrandt 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  works  of  other  artists 
and  a  lavish  collector.  And  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
artistic  beauty,  Saskia  was  the  inspiration  of  her 
artist  husband.  Over  and  over  again  she  appears 
in  the  drawings,  etchings,  and  paintings  of  this 
period;  sometimes  it  is  a  direct  portrait  of  her, 
at  other  times  she  has  supplied  the  suggestion 
for  some  figure.  In  1641  they  moved  into  a 
still    handsomer    house,    which    Rembrandt    had 


built  for  himself,  farther  along  the  same  street 
where  it  approached  the  Jewish  quarter  of  the 
city.  For  in  the  Jewry  he  had  found  another 
source  of  artistic  inspiration.  In  its  narrow 
streets  with  their  rambling  irregularity  of  archi- 
tecture, the  sunlight,  playing  in  a  fitful,  freakish 
way  amid  the  broad  masses  of  shadow,  gave  con- 


PORTRAIT   OF  A   MAN."      BY   REMBRANDT.      (&EE    PAGE    IO95. 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 


stant  suggestion  for  the  study  of  the  mystery 
of  light  and  shadow  that  was  beginning  to  occupy 
his  thoughts.  Then,  too,  the  streets  swarmed 
with  busy,  industrious  humanity,  presenting  an 
endless  array  of  groupings  and  regroupings  that 
furnished  him  with  unlimited  hints  of  composi- 
tions ;  while  the  faces  in  the  crowd,  so  indi- 
vidual in  features,  and  full  of  expression  as 
compared  with   Dutch   faces,  gave  him  constant 
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material  for  the  study  of  character.  It  was  no 
doubt  the  fascination  of  these  influences  that 
helped  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  etching"  and 
painting  of  incidents  from  the  Bible,  all  of  which 


yet  the  shadow  had  not  fallen  upon  his  own  life : 
he  was  still  engaged  in  enjoyable  experiments 
with  the  magic  of  these  effects.  Perhaps  it  was 
only  the  artist  in  him  that  was  yet  aroused. 


UPPER   AT    EMMAU 


he  peopled  with  men  and  women  as  he  saw  them 
in  the  Jewish  quarter  of  the  town.  It  is  in  con- 
sequence of  this  that  Rembrandt's  sacred  pictures 
are  so  different  from  those  of  the  great  Italians. 
In  the  latter  the  incident  is,  as  it  were,  lifted  up 
out  of  the  ordinary  life,  set  on  high  for  men  to 
look  up  to;  while  in  Rembrandt's  pictures  it  is 
brought  down  into  the  life  of  the  people.  Once 
more  Christ  moves  among  living  men  and  women, 
sharing  their  humanity. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  married  life  he 
painted  "The  Sortie  of  the  Banning  Cocq  Com- 
pany" ("The  Night-Watch").  As  we  noted  in  a 
previous  chapter,  Rembrandt,  having  received  a 
commission  for  one  of  those  portrait  groups 
which  are  called  corporation  pictures,  made  it 
the  occasion  for  a  study  of  light  and  shade.     As 


But  in  the  following  year  (1642)  his  reputa- 
tion received  a  shock :  the  picture  gave  great 
dissatisfaction  to  the  men  who  had  ordered  it. 
This,  however,  may  not  have  distressed  him  over- 
much ;  for  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  great 
artist  is  belief  in  himself,  which  enables  him  to 
bear  up  against  the  disapproval  of  contempo- 
raries, sure  in  his  own  conviction  that  posterity 
will  justify  his  work.  It  has  done  so  in  the  case 
of  this  picture.  What  was  criticized,  and  quite 
reasonably,  as  a  portrait  group,  is  now  valued 
as  a  masterpiece.  But  while  he  may  have  been 
proof  against  the  shock  to  his  artistic  pride,  that 
which,  about  the  same  time,  beset  him  as  a  man 
was  without  remedy :   Saskia  died. 

From  this  time  onward  the  shadow  over 
Rembrandt's    life    gradually    deepened.     Money 
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troubles,  as  to  the  cause  of  which  there  is  much 
uncertainty,  accumulated,  until  the  home  that  he 
had  made  for  his  wife  and  all  its  beautiful  pos- 
sessions were  sold  at  auction  — a  forced  sale  that 
produced  a  pitifully  small  return  and  left  him  still 
embarrassed.  He  frequently  had  to  change  his 
abode  for  a  more  modest  one ;  and  it  is  not  until 
toward  the  end  of  his  life  of  sixty-three  years 
that  we  find  him  comfortably  established  and  free 
from  the  cares  of  debt. 

But  during  the  interval  of  gloom,  two  forces 
had  sustained  him.  One  of  these  was  the  affec- 
tion of  many  friends,  some  of  them  pupils- 
Ferdinand  Bol,  for  example,  Govaert  Flinck,  and 
Nicolaas  Maes ;  others  distinguished  as  doctors, 
clergymen,  or  merchants,  whose  memory  he  has 
preserved  in  portraits.  One  of  these  was  the 
burgomaster  Jan  Six,  who  left  his  house  with 
its  art  treasures  to  the  city,  where  it  is  still 
famous  as  the  Six  Gallery.  But,  while  it  is  good 
to  know  that  Rembrandt  was  appreciated  both 
as  a  man  and  an  artist,  the  main  sustaining  force 


deepened.  The  problem  of  light  and  shade  was 
no  longer  merely  an  artistic  one:  it  became  an 
expression  of  the  emotions  of  his  own  soul,  and 
a  means  of  rendering  the  mystery  of  emotion 
in  the  souls  of  others.  As  an  illustration  of  this, 
turn  to  the  "Portrait  of  a  Man,"  the  original  of 
which  is  owned  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York.  The  costume,  except  for  the  collar 
and  cuffs,  is  black,  the  hair  is  dark  brown,  the 
flesh  coloring  pallid.  It  is  the  face  of  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  but  one  upon  whom  experience 
has  set  its  mark.  This  painting  belongs  to  that 
limited  class  of  pictures  into  which  movement 
and  the  stir  of  life  do  not  enter,  — pictures  which 
express  intense  emotion.  This  is  such  a  one. 
The  mouth,  you  will  observe,  is  very  sensitive 
in  modeling:  the  mouth  of  a  man  of  rare  refine- 
ment. But  now  the  lips  are  closed,  the  man's 
soul  seems  to  come  to  the  surface  in  the  eyes. 
Plow  steadfastly  they  gaze  into  our  own, 
straightly,  calmly,  unflinchingly !  And  through 
them   we  may   gaze   down   into  the   soul   of  the 


THE    SYNDICS. 


of  his   life  lay   in  his  own   devotion   to   his   art.  man,  but  only  to  recognize  that  there  is  a  secret 

This    was    a    sure    refuge.     The    more    he    was  which  we  cannot  penetrate  — the  mystery  of  the 

troubled    from   the   outside   the   more   closely   he  inner  life. 

fixed  his   soul   upon  his  art.  I   do  not   know   how   this  picture   affects   you, 

And  as  he  was  driven  in  upon  himself,  his  art  but    for    my    part    I    find   it   very   beautiful.     A 
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curious  word  to  choose,  perhaps  you  think,  hav- 
ing in  mind  that  a  woman  or  child  or  a  view  of 
nature  may  be  beautiful.  But  this  man?  Hand- 
some, possibly,  though  no  longer  young ;  but 
beautiful?  Well,  is  beauty  only  an  affair  of  out- 
ward  form  ? 

Because  a  mother's  face  may  have  lost  the  deli- 
cate modeling  and  bloom  of  youth,  is  there  no 
beauty  in  it  ?  Rather  more.  Long  years  of 
motherhood  have  borne  fruits  of  tenderness  and 
devotion  that  are  reflected  in  her  face,  and  com- 
pared with  which  the  pretty  blossoming  of  girlish 
beauty  is  a  smaller  thing,  a  fleeting  gift  of 
nature ;  whereas  the  other  is  an  enduring  product 
of  the  mother  herself.  So,  too,  with  pictures, 
if  we  understand  the  definition  of  art  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  beautiful  to  apply  only  to  grace 
and  prettiness  of  form,  we  cut  ourselves  off  from 
enjoyment  of  some  of  the  most  earnest  and  in- 
spiring art.  But  to  speak  in  terms  of  positive, 
comparative,  and  superlative  — prettiness  is  posi- 
tively charming;  beauty,  however,  is  a  higher 
([tiality ;  while  the  highest  beauty  is  that  which  is 
born  of  spirit,  and  radiates  spiritual  distinction. 

Rembrandt's  use  of  light  and  shadow  in  this 
picture  is  comparatively  simple.  He  has  concen- 
trated the  light  on  one  side  of  the  face  and 
availed  himself  of  the  broad-brimmed  hat  to  give 
some  shadow  even  on  the  lighted  side.  In  the 
"Supper  at  Emmaus,"  however,  we  discover  a 
far  more  subtle  treatment. 

You  remember  the  incident.  It  is  the  even- 
ing of  Easter  Sunday.  Two  of  Christ's  disciples 
have  set  out  from  Jerusalem  to  walk  in  the 
pleasant  cool  to  the  neighboring  village  of 
Emmaus.  They  are  still  dazed  by  the  events 
of  the  last  three  days:  the  awful  death  of  their 
Master,  his  burial  in  the  garden,  and  perhaps 
have  heard  the  strange  rumor  of  his  resurrection. 
"And  they  talked  together  of  all  these  things 
which  had  happened."  Suddenly  there  drew 
near  to  them  a  Stranger— "for  their  eyes  were 
holden  that  they  should  not  know  him" — who 
entered  into  conversation  with  them,  and  replied 
to  their  despair  by  expounding  to  them  the 
Scriptures,  in  which  it  had  been  foretold  that 
Christ  must  suffer  before  entering  into  his  glory. 
They  have  reached  the  village,  and  the  Stranger 
made  as  though  he  would  have  gone  farther ;  but 
the  disciples,  longing  for  more  such  talk  about 
their  Master,  beg  him  to  sup  with  them.  "Abide 
with  us:  for  it  is  toward  evening,  and  the  day 
is  far  spent."  So  they  tarry,  as  we  may  suppose, 
at  the  village  inn.  "And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he 
sat  at  meat  with  them,  he  took  bread,  and  blessed 
it,  and  brake,  and  gave  it  to  them.  And  their 
eyes  were  opened,  and  they  knew  him." 


This  is  the  moment  of  the  picture.  The  serv- 
ing-man is  in  the  act  of  placing  a  dish  of  food 
upon  the  table ;  his  attention  is  absorbed  in  the 
simple  act  of  service ;  and  this  very  indifference 
to  what  is  going  on  around  him  throws  into  high 
relief  the  intense  emotion  of  the  other  persons. 
In  amazement  of  surprise,  one  of  the  disciples 
instinctively  brings  his  hands  together  with  a 
gesture  of  worship,  while  the  other  is  about  to 
utter  an  exclamation,  but  is  checked  by  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Saviour's  face.  There  is  no 
grandeur  in  the  Saviour's  figure;  it  is  inferior 
in  strength  of  build  to  that  of  the  disciple  on  the 
right,  and  his  head  is  less  powerful.  But  the 
face,  homely  as  it  is,  compels  the  gaze  of  the  two 
men  by  its  expression.  It  is  exalted  above 
earthly  feeling,  purified,  as  it  were,  of  all  human 
dross  by  its  suffering;  it  is  the  face  of  one  who 
has  been  dead.  Those  eyes  have  looked  on 
things  denied  to  mortal  vision ;  their  gaze  has 
passed  beyond  the  ken  of  time  and  space  and  is 
absorbed  with  contemplation  of  the  infinite.  The 
face  is  no  longer  that  of  a  man,  but  of  a  being 
spiritualized ;  it  shines  like  a  star-irradiating 
light  that  illumines  the  dimness  of  the  chamber. 
And  it  is  the  treatment  of  fight  in  this  picture  that 
is  so  remarkable. 

In  the  previous  example  we  found  a  study  of 
light  and  shade  — a  man's  face  and  body  repre- 
sented, partly  in  light,  partly  in  shadow ;  but  in 
the  "Supper  at  Emmaus"  it  is  rather  as  if  Rem- 
brandt was  not  thinking  of  real  forms,  but  of 
the  vision  of  the  subject  which  he  had  formed 
in  his  own  imagination.  This  spontaneous  con- 
ception is  to  him  the  real  thing  clearly  seen ; 
the  actual  forms  of  architecture,  the  table,  the 
figures— these  are  by  comparison,  unreal,  unsub- 
stantial, vague.  He  represents  them  as  dimly 
visible  or  altogether  obscured  with  shadow, 
whereas  the  dream  picture,  real  and  clear  to 
him,  he  represents  with  light.  You  will  observe 
that  what  may  be  called  the  accents  of  the  scene 
—  all  the  parts  which  are  particularly  expressive 
of  feeling— are  lighted.  Even  the  table-cloth 
has  been  made  to  play  its  part  in  the  emotional 
expression.  It  serves  to  emphasize  the  Saviour 
and  to  connect  his  figure  with  the  others.  The 
dream  picture,  in  fact,  has  been  painted  with 
light  upon  a  dim,  dark  background. 

For  the  sake  of  this  spirituality  of  result, 
Rembrandt  in  this  picture  sacrificed  reality  and 
the  dignity  of  form.  That  side  of  his  nature  in 
which,  like  the  rest  of  the  Dutchmen,  he  was  a 
realist,  has  been  entirely  subordinated  to  that 
other  side  of  his  nature— the  dreamer  and  ideal- 
ist. For  this  he  has  been  criticized,  not  justly, 
I  believe.     What  do  we  care  about  the  forms  of 
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these  fishermen,  this  serving-man,  or  even  of  the 
lowly  carpenter's  Son  himself,  as  compared  with 
the  expression  of  the  miracle  of  his  divinity? 
The  comparatively  unimportant  has  been  set  out 
of  sight  that  we  may  better  realize  the  essential. 
But  those  who  think  that  Rembrandt  in  this  pic- 
ture was  striving  to  express  the  spiritual  at  too 
great  a  sacrifice  of  what  they  call  facts — as  if 
the  spiritual  were  not  as  great  a  fact  as,  nay,  a 
greater  than,  the  material — point  to  his  "Syndics" 
as  showing  a  perfect  balance  of  his  two  natures. 
This  masterpiece  was  painted  in  1661,  eight 
years  before  his  death.  It  is  a  corporation  pic- 
ture, commemorating  the  governing  body  of  the 
Guild  of  Cloth  Merchants,  and  Rembrandt  has 
followed  the  usual  arrangement  in  such  pictures 
in  placing  the  group  so  that  each  figure  may  be 
clearly  seen.  He  has  created  no  imaginative 
scheme  of  light  and  shade.  The  light,  coming  in 
from  the  left,  illumines  the  scene  naturally;  the 
shade,  correspondingly  natural,  helps  to  secure 
the  vivid  modeling  of  the  faces  and  figures  and 


to  place  them  in  their  exact  relation  to  the  yel- 
lowish-brown wainscot,  so  that  they  actually  oc- 
cupy the  space  between  it  and  the  wall  table,  and 
the  whole  room  seems  filled  with  atmosphere. 
Similarly  natural  are' the  poses  of  the  figures, 
yet  so  contrived  that  there  is  no  disturbance  of 
the  perfect  unity  and  balance  of  the  whole  group, 
while  the  faces  appear  in  a  rhythmic  sequence. 
And  what  a  concentrated  effect  of  living  per- 
sonality each  one  presents !  The  picture  has 
the  thrill  of  life  and  the  immortality  of  a  great 
work  of  art. 

Rembrandt  looked  upon  the  world,  with  all  its- 
joys  and  sorrows,  and  saw  it  for  what  it  was,  — a 
moving  scene  outside  himself.  His  real  world 
was  the  one  inside  himself,  the  dream  world  of: 
his  imagination,  and  his  real  life  the  strivings 
of  his  artist  soul  to  give  expression  to  his  dream. 
It  is  the  faith  in  this  long  pursuit  of  the  ideal 
that  gives  to  his  gaze  that  persistent  conviction 
of  having  seen  the  realization  of  the  problem, 
"What  went  ye  out   for   to   see?" 


THE    END. 


Tie  landing  ®J  (olunnfous 

3?y     "Floret-ice  Ho-tI  T^jxllcdoe-. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  sent  to  breaK  a  cott , 

J3ut  horse  and  piccaninny  were  parted  with  a  jolt. 
Oh,  are  you  badly  hurt, my  boy?    hi5  master  a^Ked  in  dread 
*  Why, no  sah,not  a  bit,  sah,  ca3e  I  landed  on  my  head  V* 
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Chapter  XXIV 

MR.  EWING  IS  SUSPICIOUS 

Dick  looked  eagerly  at  Roy,  but  Roy  shook  his 
head.  So  far  they  had  done  nothing  to  merit 
punishment,  but  if  they  set  on  the  farmer  he 
would  have  good  cause  for  complaint  against 
them.  Besides,  as  Roy  realized,  it  was  doubtful 
if  they  could  overcome  Mr.  Ewing  in  a  tussle. 
Roy  perched  himself  on  the  counter  again  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  * 

"You  're  making  a  fool  of  yourself,"  he  said, 
"just  as  I  begged  you  not  to  do."  The  farmer 
paid  no  heed  to  him. 

"You  get  your  things  off,  Amanda,"  he  said, 
"and  look  around  and  see  just  what  's  gone.  I 
reckon  if  these  fellers  own  up  to  nine  dollars' 
worth,  you  '11  find  a  heap  more  than  that  missing !" 

"You  're  a  horrid,  ugly,  suspicious  old  man !" 
cried  Harry,  hotly.  "And  just  so  soon  as  I  get 
back  to  the  boat  I  'm  going  to  tell  my  father  on 
you !" 

Mr.  Ewing  regarded  her  thoughtfully. 

"Father  's  with  you,  is  he?" 

"Yes,  he  is !" 

"Guess  you  and  your  father  was  n't  with  these 
fellers  awhile  back,  was  you  ?  When  they  stopped 
and  paid  me  a  visit?" 

"No,  but  we  know  all  about  it.  The  boys  only 
stopped  at  your  place  to  buy  some  milk,  and  your 
dog  got  after  them  and  drove  them  into  the 
house." 

"Well,  T  ain't  saying  you  've  got  anything  to 
do  with  this,"  said  the  farmer,  quite  kindly.  "And 
if  you  want  to  run  along  home,  I  ain't  got  no 
objections,  Miss." 

"I  sha'n't  go  until  yOu  let  Roy  and  Dick  go," 
replied  Harry,  spiritedly.  "You  have  n't  any 
right  to  keep  us  here." 

"I  ain't  keeping  you,  Miss.  I  offered  to  let  you 
out.  You  hurry  now,  Amanda,  and  do  as  I  tell 
you  to.  The  sooner  we  find  out  what  's  missing, 
the  better." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Peel,  arising  with  a  sigh,  "I 
don't  know  what  to  say,  James.  It  seems  to  me 
as  you  're  not  doing  right." 

"Don't  you  worry  about  me,  Amanda.  I  '11 
stand  good  for  my  actions." 

With  another  sigh  and  a  troubled,  doubtful  look 
about  her,  the  little  woman  went  toward  the  door 
into  the  living-rooms. 

"You  '11  find  the  key  on  the  third  shelf  at  the 


"We  locked  the  door  yester- 


look  around  in  there, 
"Maybe  they  've  been 


right,"  said  Harry, 
day." 

"Might  as  well  have  a 
too,"  advised  Mr.  Ewing. 
collectin'  silverware  again." 

Dick  groaned  loudly,  and  the  farmer  cast  a 
baleful  look  at  him  as  Mrs.  Peel  disappeared. 
Harry  joined  the  boys,  and  they  discussed  the 
situation  in  whispers,  while  Mr.  Ewing  stood 
guard  near  the  front  door. 

"What  's  the  good  of  being  huffy?"  asked  Roy. 
"It  's  nothing  but  a  lark,  anyway." 

"But  look  at  the  time,"  said  Dick.  "Six  o'clock 
already,  and  I  'm  as  hungry  as  a  bear.  And  the 
doctor  will  wonder  what  's  become  of  us." 

"That  's  so.  I  say,  Harry,  you  'd  better  run 
along  to  the  boat  and  bring  the  doctor  and  Chub 
with  you.  There  's  no  use  in  missing  our  supper 
just  to  please  this  old  jailer." 

"Well,  I  will,"  answered  Harry.  "I  guess  when 
Papa  comes  he  will  have  something  to  say  to  this 
man !"  She  shot  a  vindictive  look  at  the  unper- 
turbed Mr.  Ewing.  "If  you  '11  kindly  unlock  the 
door,"  she  announced,  haughtily,  "I   '11  go." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  farmer,  "but  you  fellers 
just  stay  where  you  be;  understand?" 

"Yes,  we  understand,"  replied  Roy.  "We  won't 
try  to  rush  you.  Don't  you  suppose  we  could  get 
out  of  here  if  we  wanted  to  try?" 

"Maybe ;  maybe  not,"  answered  Mr.  Ewing,  as 
he  unlocked  the  door.  "Anyhow,  you  'd  better 
not  try  it." 

"Good-by,"  called  Harry.  "I  '11  bring  Papa 
right  back." 

"Oh,  take  your  time,"  replied  Roy,  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand.  "We  're  quite  comfortable.  Be- 
sides, we  have  the  inestimable  pleasure  of  Mr. 
Ewing's  society." 

The  door  closed  again,  and  the  farmer  returned 
the  key  grimly  to  his  pocket.  After  a  few  min- 
utes Mrs.  Peel  returned. 

"Not  a  thing  's  gone  from  the  house,  James," 
she  announced. 

"Are  you  certain  sure?"  asked  Mr.  Ewing. 

"Of  course  I  am,"  she  replied,  tartly. 

"Well,  now  you  take  a  look  around  the  store." 

Mrs.  Peel  proceeded  to  do  so.  When  she  came 
to  the  money-drawer  she  found  the  check  which 
Harry  had  placed  there.  She  brought  it  to  Mr. 
Ewing,  and  the  latter  looked  it  all  over  carefully. 

"It  looks  perfectly  good,  don't  it,  James?"  she 
asked,  anxiously.     "See   for  yourself." 
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"Yes,  it  looks  all  right,"  he  acknowledged, 
grudgingly,  "but  it  's  the  best-lookin'  checks 
that  's  the  worthlessest.  Horace  Collins,  over  to 
Highwood,  took  a  check  like  this  from  a  stranger 
once,  and  it  wa'n't  a  bit  of  good.  Came  back  to 
him  marked  right  across  the  face  of  it,  'No  funds.' 
You  can't  ever  tell  by  lookin'  at  a  check  what  it  's 
worth,.  Amanda." 

Roy  and  Dick  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  counter 
and  swung  their  heels  and  grinned. 

Mrs.  Peel  continued  her  investigation,  and 
when  she  was  through  she  did  some  figuring,  dip- 
ping the  little  stump  of  a  pencil  at  frequent  inter- 
vals into  the  corner  of  her  mouth.     Finally:  • 

"It  's  just  as  they  said,  James,"  she  announced. 
"I  can't  see  as  anything  's  missing  except  the 
canned  things  and  the  bacon.  And  that  foots  up 
to  just  eight  dollars  and  forty  cents." 

"Glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr.  Ewing,  in  tones 
which  belied  his  assertion.  "It  might  have  been 
a  heap  worse."  He  turned  to  the  boys.  "If 
Amanda  's  willing  to  take  that  money  in  cash 
instead  of  paper  and  let  you  off,  I  ain't  got  any- 
thing more  to  say.  If  I  was  her  I  'd  have  ye  all 
put  in  jail,  but  women-folks  are  soft-hearted  and 
easy-goin',  and  it  's  for  her  to  say." 

"Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Peel,  hurriedly,  "this 
check  may  be  all  right.  I  don't  get  many  of  them, 
you  see,  and  don't  pretend  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
good  ones  from  the  bad.  But  James  says  it  's 
risky,  and  so  if  you  gentlemen  would  n't  mind  just 
giving  me  the  money  instead  —  " 

"We  'd  do  it  in  a  minute  for  you,  Ma'am,"  Roy 
answered,  "but  this  gentleman  here  has  got  on  my 
nerves.  So  I  think  that,  seeing  we  are  n't  liable 
for  that  money  anyway,  it  '11  have  to  be  the  check 
or  nothing." 

"Did  n't  you  agree  —  "  began  the  farmer, 
angrily. 

"There,  there,  James !"  Mrs.  Peel  soothed. 
"There  ain't  any  cause  to  pursue  the  subject. 
They  're  right,  I  guess ;  they  ain't  bound  to  pay 
back  what  the  burglars  took,  and  I  don't  know  as 
I  ought  to  take  the  money  from  them."  She  laid 
the  check  on  the  edge  of  the  counter  and  observed 
it  dubiously. 

"That  's  all  right,  Ma'am,"  said  Dick.  "We 
want  you  to  have  it.  We  've  made  it  up  between 
us.  It  was  n't  our  fault  that  the  store  was  broken 
into,  but  still  we  were  left  in  charge,  after  a 
fashion,  and  we  'd  feel  better  about  it  if  you  'd  let 
us  pay." 

Farmer  Ewing  laughed  sarcastically. 

"Gettin'  out  of  it  pretty  cheap  at  that,  I  guess," 
he  sneered.     "If  it  was  my  store — " 

"Oh,  see  here,  now,  if  it  was  your  store  you  'd 
have  had  no  customers!"  broke  out  Roy. 


Further  hostilities  were  interrupted  by  a  knock 
at  the  door.  Mr.  Ewing  turned  the  key  and  looked 
out.  Then  the  door  swung  open,  and  the  doctor 
and  Harry  appeared. 

"Well,"  said  the  doctor,  gravely  and  quietly, 
"what  's  going  on  here,  pray?" 

"Is  he  your  father?"  asked  the  farmer  of 
Harry.    She  nodded. 

"Then  I  '11  explain  to  him,"  said  Mr.  Ewing. 
He  started  in  and  had  reached  the  robbery  of  his 
farm  in  June,  when  his  silverware  had  been  taken, 
when  the  doctor  smiled  and  held  up  his  hand. 

"One  moment,  sir,"  said  the  doctor.  "I  happen 
to  know  exactly  where  all  three  of  these  young 
gentlemen  were  during  the  first  three  weeks  of 
June,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  that  they  could 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  taking  your  silver. 
As  for  the  time  they  visited  your  farm  and  were 
found  by  you  in  your  house,  their  explanation  is 
quite  truthful.  I  've  known  them  all  for  periods 
of  from  three  to  five  years,  sir,  and  I  assure  you 
you  can  believe  every  word  they  tell  you.  As  for 
attempting  to  connect  them  with  the  recent  burg- 
lary here,  why,  that  is  quite  absurd.  I  think, 
Mr.  Ewing,  that  you  have  allowed  your  imagina- 
tion to  run  away  with  you." 

"Sounds  mighty  fine,"  growled  Mr.  Ewing,  "but 
how  do  I  know  who  you  are?" 

"My  name  is  Emery,  sir,  and  I  'm  principal  of 
the  Ferry  Hill  School  at  Ferry  Hill,  which,  as  you 
probably  know,  is  only  a  short  distance  down  the 
river  from  here.  These  boys  have  all  been  my 
pupils,  and  this  young  lady  is  my  daughter.  Now, 
boys,  I  guess  we  'd  better  get  back  to  supper." 

Dick  and  Roy  followed  the  doctor  to  the  door, 
Mr.  Ewing  offering  no  objection.  At  that  mo- 
ment there  was  the  sound  of  an  automobile  horn, 
and  a  big  gray  car  swept  down  the  road  and 
stopped  with  a  jarring  of  brakes  in  front  of  the 
store.  In  the  front  seat  sat  Chub  and  Joe  Whit- 
ing; in  the  back  of  the  car  were  the  sheriff  and 
three  chaps  of  about  Whiting's  age. 

"Hello,  there !"  cried  Chub,  cheerily.  "Mrs. 
Peel  in  ?  Tell  her  we  've  got  pretty  nearly  all  her 
stuff,  and  what  we  could  n't  find  we  've  brought 
the  money  for !" 

Chapter  XXV 

chub's  adventures 

It  was  after  eight  o'clock,  and  they  were  back  at 
camp,  eating  a  much-delayed  supper  and  listening 
to  the  story  of  Chub's  adventures. 

"I  just  had  time  to  get  behind  that  bale  of  hay 
with  the  horse-blanket  over  it  when  the  Gipsies 
came  into  the  tent.  I  thought  they  'd  seen  me ! 
I    made    myself    very    small    and    felt    around 
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for  the  bottom  of  the  canvas,  thinking  every  min- 
ute they  'd  reach  down  and  pull  me  out." 

"Oh,  but  you  were  scared!"  laughed  Roy. 

"I  was,"  acknowledged  Chub.  "You  'd  have 
been  scared,  too." 

"Then  what  happened?"  asked  Harry,  eagerly. 

"Now,  if  Dickums  will  cut  a  few  more  slices 
of  bread,  I  '11  proceed  with  the  narrative.  I  'm  as 
hungry  as  a  bear  ! 

"Well,"  Chub  proceeded,  as  he  buttered  another 
slice  of  bread  and  helped  himself  to  the  stewed 
apricots,  "I  got  my  feet  through  under  the  bottom 
of  the  tent  and  squirmed  out  until  I  just  had  my 
head  inside.  I  was  n't  going  to  leave  that  there, 
but  just  then  the  two  Gipsies  began  shouting  and 
quarreling  with  each  other,  and  I  was  pretty  cer- 
tain that  they  did  n't  know  I  was  around.  So  I 
stayed  still  a  moment  and  listened.  I  could  n't 
understand  more  than  one  word  in  three,  for  they 
used  the  funniest  language  I  ever  heard,  but  I 
did  n't  have  any  trouble  making  out  that  one  chap 
wanted  money  and  the  other  did  n't  want  to  give 
it  to  him.  I  thought  every  minute  they  were  going 
to  fight,  but  they  did  n't ;  just  romped  around  and 
called  each  other  things  in  Gipsy  language — and 
sometimes  in  English — and  raised  all  sorts  of  a 
rumpus.  I  thought  you  could  have  heard  them  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away,  and  I  wondered  why  the 
other  folks  did  n't  come  over  to  see  what  was  up. 
But  I  suppose  they  're  used  to  it.  Presently  I  got 
my  head  outside,  too,  but  in  such  a  position  that  I 
could  see  in  under  the  canvas  and  hear  every- 
thing. 

"Pretty  soon  they  calmed  down,  and  I  heard 
one  of  them  saying  something  about  a  dollar,  and 
the  other  fellow  saying  'Two  dollars !  Two  dol- 
lars !'  over  and  over.  And  finally  one  of  them 
hove  in  sight,  and  I  ducked  quick.  I  heard  him 
fussing  around  back  of  the  bale  of  hay,  and 
thought  he  was  getting  some  of  the  canned  things 
for  supper.  I  lifted  the  canvas  a  little  way  and 
saw  that  he  was  n't  looking  toward  me  at  all.  He 
was  leaning  over  the  bale  and  pulling  a  piece  of 
brown  paper  out  between  the  layers  of  hay. 
When  he  had  it  out  he  opened  it,  and  I  felt  like 
kicking  myself.  For  there  were  bills  and  silver 
and  coppers  wrapped  up  in  it,  and  I  knew  it  was 
the  money  I  'd  been  looking  for.  But  I  kept  still 
and  watched.  He  took  a  two-dollar  bill  out  of  the 
bunch,  did  the  rest  up,  and  put  it  back  where  it 
had  been  before,  shoving  his  hand  away  into  the 
hay.  Then  he  went  off,  and  I  heard  them  squab- 
bling again,  only  they  were  n't  so  peevish  now. 

"Then,  thinks  I,  it  's  my  time.  So  I  squirmed 
back  until  I  had  my  head  and  shoulders  in  the  tent 
again.  By  stretching  I  could  reach  the  bale,  and 
in  the   shake   of  a   lamb's   tail   I   had   that   little 


bundle  of  money  in  my  pocket.  Then  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  scheme  to  have  a  look  at  the 
chaps  so  I  could  tell  them  again.  That  's  where  I 
made  my  mistake,  for,  just  as  I  got  my  head 
around  the  corner,  one  of  the  fellows  got  up  off 
the  box  he  'd  been  sitting  on  and  looked  my  way. 
I  saw  him  all  right,  and  the  other  fellow,  too,  but 
he  saw  me,  which  was  n't  down  on  the  program. 
I  saw  his  eyes  get  big  and  his  hand  shoot  out 
toward  me,  pointing,  and  I  heard  him  break  into 
song,  but  I  did  n't  wait  any  longer.  I  bolted.  I 
got  tangled  up  in  backing  out,  and  lost  some  time 
that  way,  but  I  got  out  before  they  reached  me, 
and  was  up  and  running  like  the  dickens  for  the 
woods. 

"Well,  you  never  heard  such  a  row  as  there 
was !  I  had  n't  got  half-way  to  cover  when  the 
whole  place  was  in  an  uproar  and  everybody  in 
that  camp  was  coming  after  me.  The  fellows  in 
the  tent  came,  too ;  one  through  the  back  and  the 
other  by  way  of  the  door.  It  was  a  merry  chase, 
fellows !  I  made  for  the  deep  woods  and  then 
circled  around  toward  the  road,  thinking  I  could 
outrun  any  of  them  if  I  had  a  good  track.  But  I 
was  off  my  reckoning.  I  reached  the  road  all 
right  and  had  a  few  yards'  start,  when  the  chap 
who  had  seen  me  broke  out  of  the  woods  and 
came  after  me  like  a  house  afire.  And  he  can  run, 
that  Gipsy !  If  we  had  him  at  college  we  'd  have 
won  the  sprint  races !  I  put  on  every  ounce  of 
steam  I  had,  but  he  kept  gaining  on  me,  and  I  saw 
that  it  was  no  use.  Then  I  made  a  dive  for  the 
woods  again,  thinking  I  might  manage  to  give 
him  the  slip.  But  instead  of  that  I  gave  myself 
the  slip.  I  tumbled  over  a  root  or  something,  and 
before  I  could  get  my  feet  again  he  had  me." 

"Oh,  Chub!"  gasped  Harry.  "Did  he  hurt 
you  ?" 

"He  only  cut  his  head  off,"  said  Dick.  "Look 
for  yourself,  Harry." 

"No,  he  did  n't  hurt  me,  that  is,  not  to  mean  it. 
He  pretty  nearly  broke  my  back  when  he  landed 
on  me,  but  that  was  unintentional,  I  suppose.  By 
the  time  I  'd  got  up,  about  six  more  of  the 
Gipsies  were  on  the  scene,  all  talking  and  jabber- 
ing away  like  mad.  No  one  seemed  to  know  what 
the  trouble  was,  and  the  chap  who  had  me 
could  n't  get  them  to  keep  still  long  enough  to 
let  him  tell  them.  I  never  heard  such  a  lot  of 
noise  in  my  life.  Sounded  like  a  meeting  of  the 
Foot-ball  Rules  Committee.  Well,  they  held  on  to 
me  and  shouted  and  yelled,  and  I  got  my  breath 
back  and  tried  to  put  on  a  bold  front. 

"  'What  do  you  mean  by  chasing  me  like  this?' 
said  I.  'Let  me  go  immediately'  — or  words  to 
that  effect.  'What  do  you  do  in  my  tent?'  asks 
the  pasty-faced  gentleman  who  had  caught  me. 
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'What  tent?'  says  I,  looking  as  innocent  as  any- 
thing. Then  they  all  broke  out  again,  and  pointed, 
and  began  to  lug  me  back  to  their  old  camp.  I 
went  unwillingly,  but  I  went ;  that  is,  I  went  part 
way.  Because,  just  as  we  were  getting  back  to 
it,  along  comes  a  cloud  of  dust  with  an  automo- 
bile in  it.  So  I  began  to  yell  like  anything,  'Help! 
Murder!  Fire!  Thieves!'  And,  being  a  human 
sort  of  an  automobile,  it  stopped  quick  to  see 
what  was  up.  When  the  dust  had  blown  away  I 
looked  up  to  find  Joe  Whiting  grinning  down  at 
me  in  surprise. 

'  'Well,  what  the  dickens  are  you  doing  here, 
Eaton?'  he  asked. 

"  'Having  my  fortune  told,'  said  I.  'And  I  don't 
like  the  way  it  's  turning  out.' 

"Well,  Whiting  had  three  friends  with  him — 
they  were'touring,  it  seemed — and  it  was  n't  more 
than  half  a  minute  until  I  was  in  the  car  with 
them.  The  Gipsies  did  n't  want  to  let  me  go. 
They  said  I  'd  been  caught  stealing;  they  can  talk 
good  enough  English  when  they  want  to ;  and 
they  were  going  to  have  me  arrested.  But  the 
fellows  said  I  was  a  particular  friend  of  theirs, 
and  they  could  n't  spare  me.  Whiting  sort  of 
wanted  to  get  out  and  break  up  the  camp,  but  I 
told  him  I  knew  something  that  would  be  more 
fun  than  that.  So  we  went  on,  and  I  told  him  all 
about  everything;  how  I  'd  found  the  stolen 
things  and  the  money,  and  all  we  had  to  do  was 
to  get  the  sheriff  and  go  back  there  and  get  them. 
Whiting  said  they  were  n't  in  any  particular 
hurry,  and  they  'd  run  over  to  Washington  Hills 
and  bring  the  sheriff  back.  So  we  did  it.  Found 
the  sheriff  washing  up  for  supper,  got  him  into 
the  car,  and  hustled  him  back.  The  rest  was  easy. 
He  just  showed  those  Gipsies  his  badge  and  the 
handle  of  his  revolver,  and  they  said:  'Welcome 
to  our  city.'  We  hunted  through  the  whole  place 
and  got  everything  except  a  few  cans  of  vege- 
tables and  two  strips  of  bacon.  Then  the  sheriff 
threatened  to  arrest  every  one  if  they  did  n't  pay 
up  for  what  was  missing  and  move  out  of  the 
township  before  to-morrow  night.  And  they 
agreed  to  everything.  We  threw  the  booty  into 
the  automobile,  said  good  night,  and  kited  for 
the  store." 

"Well,  you  had  a  busy  and  eventful  afternoon," 
said  the  doctor,  when  Chub  had  ended.  "It  was  a 
lucky  thing  that  your  friends  came  just  as  they  did. 
I  'm  afraid  you  'd  have  fared  badly,  otherwise." 

"I  don't  believe  they  'd  have  hurt  me,  sir,"  an- 
swered Chub.  "You  see,  they  did  n't  know  I  'd 
taken  the  money ;  they  did  n't  find  that  out  until 
the  sheriff  told  them.  And  I  don't  believe  they  'd 
have  thought  of  it.  I  think  they  'd  have  let  me 
go  after  a  while." 


"It  did  me  good,"  laughed  Dick,  "to  see  the  ex- 
pression on  old  Jim  Ewing's  face  when  you 
lugged  the  stuff  into  the  store.   He  was  a  picture." 

"The  old  ruffian !"  growled  Roy. 

"Well,  he  saw  the  error  of  his  way,"  said  Chub, 
cheerfully.  "And  he  came  as  near  apologizing  as 
it  was  possible  for  him  to,  I  suppose." 

"Said  he  'd  made  a  mistake ;  we  could  have  told 
him  that  before,"  muttered  Roy.  "I  hope  he  —  " 
Roy  glanced  at  the  doctor  and  gulped.  "I  hope 
he  loses  his  train."    The  others  laughed. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Peel  apologized  for  him,  anyway," 
said  Dick.  "She  's  a  nice  old  lady.  She  was  so 
excited  she  did  n't  know  what  was  happening,  es- 
pecially when  Whiting  bought  the  dozen  cans  of 
tomatoes.     What  did  he  want  with  those,  Chub?" 

Chub  chuckled. 

"I  asked  him,  and  he  said  they  were  fine  to  set 
up  on  the  fence-posts  and  shoot  at  with  revolvers. 
Said  every  time  you  hit  one  the  blood  came.  He  's 
a  good  chap,  fellows.  We  must  look  him  up 
when  we  get  back  to  college." 

"We  surely  must!"  said  Roy,  vehemently.  "But 
now  come  on  and  let  's  get  these  things  washed 
up.     It  's  almost  time  for  bed." 

"I  wonder,"  remarked  the  doctor,  as  he  pushed 
Snip  off  his  lap  and  arose — "I  wonder  if  you 
boys  know  what  the  date  is." 

"Yes,  sir,  the  fifth,"  replied  Chub,  promptly. 

"Sixth,  is  n't  it?"  asked  Roy,  doubtfully. 

"Seventh,"  said  Dick,  as  though  he  really  knew. 

"The  seventh  it  is,"  replied  the  doctor,  "the 
seventh  of  August.  Does  that  suggest  anything 
to  any  one?"  He  looked  around  the  circle  smil- 
ingly. But  every  one  looked  utterly  blank,  every 
one  save  Harry ;  she  looked  uneasy,  as  though  she 
would  have  liked  to  change  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation. 

"Somebody's  birthday?"  asked  Roy,  vaguely. 

"Labor  Day !"  exclaimed  Dick,  and  was 
promptly  hooted. 

"No,  it  's  nothing  particular  on  the  Gregorian 
calendar,"  said  the  doctor,  "but  it  's  an  important 
day  on  my  calendar,  I  might  say  our  calendar." 
And  he  laid  his  arm  over  Harry's  shoulders  and 
pulled  her  to  him. 

"Well,  it  is  n't  Harry's  birthday,"  said  Chub, 
"because  she—" 

"And  it  is  n't  the  doctor's,"  Dick  interrupted, 
"because  that  comes  in  February.  We— we  ob- 
served it  last  time."  And  Dick  smiled  doubtfully 
at  the  doctor. 

"You  did,  indeed,"  replied  the  latter,  dryly,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  Harry's  laughter. 

"What  did  you  do?"  asked  Chub,  gleefully. 

"They  serenaded  me,"  said  the  doctor,  with  one 
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of  his  slow  smiles.  "The  music  was  really  very 
nice,  but,  as  it  happened  at  half-past  six  in  the 
morning,  I  was  obliged  to  interrupt  it.  Jn  fact,  I 
was  obliged  to  interview  some  half-dozen  of  the 
leaders  at  the  office.  And  our  friend  Dick,  here, 
was  one  of  them." 

"Oh,  we  did  n't  mind,  sir,"  replied  Dick,  cheer- 
fully. "You  see,"  he  explained,  turning  to  Chub 
with  a  reminiscent  grin,  "we  got  up  early,  about 
twenty  of  us,  and  went  to  the  cottage.  There 
were  about  eight  of  us  who  could  play  things,  and 
we  had  two  violins,  three  banjos,  a  concertina, 
and— and— " 

"A  clarionet !"  prompted  Harry,  her  eyes  danc- 
ing. 

"Yes,  and  we  made  pretty  good  music.  We 
played  'Boola'  and  'Dixie'  and  something  else. 
They  were  n't  especially  appropriate,  of  course, 
but  we  had  to  play  what  we  all  knew,  or  what 
most  of  us  knew.  We  were  just  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  number  on  the  program,  with  everything 
going  finely  and  the  clarionet  skipping  every 
third  or  fourth  note,  when  up  went  a  window  and 
out  popped  the  doctor's  head.  'What  does  this 
mean?'  he  asked,  very  sternly.  Then  we  all 
cheered  and  made  noises  on  the  fiddles  and 
things,  and  yelled:  'Happy  birthday,  Doctor!' 
And  the  doctor  told  us  to  go  back  to  the  dormi- 
tory instantly.    And  we  went." 

"And  then  you  went  to  the  office  after  break- 
fast, eh  ?"  asked  Roy. 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  Dick,  carelessly,  "but  the 
doctor  did  n't  really  mean  half  he  said !" 

Dr.  Emery's  laughter  mingled  with  that  of  the 
others. 

"But  you  have  n't  guessed  my  riddle  yet,"  he 
reminded  them. 

"I  give  it  up,  sir,"  said  Chub.  "The  seventh  of 
August  does  n't  mean  a  thing  to  me." 

"Well,  we  wish  it  did  n't  to  us,  don't  we, 
Harry?"  Harry  nodded,  sorrowfully.  "It 's  the  end 
of  our  two  weeks'  cruise  on  the  Slow  Poke,"  said 
the  doctor.    "It  's  the  day  we  were  due  at  home." 

"O-oh !"  exclaimed  the  boys  in  chorus. 

"Can't  you  stay  a  little  longer,  sir?"  asked 
Chub,  eagerly.  But  the  doctor  shook  his  head 
with  decision  before  Harry  could  get  out  the 
words  on  her  tongue. 

"No,  I  'm  afraid  not,  Chub.  I  've  an  engage- 
ment at  home  the  day  after  to-morrow  and  some 
things  to  look  up  first.  I  ought  to  have  been  back 
to-day,  I  suppose,  but  I  think  one  day  won't  matter. 
Do  you  think  you  can  get  us  back  to-morrow  ?" 

"Easy,  sir,  if  you  really  must  go,"  answered 
Chub.     But  Dick  shook  his  head  dubiously. 

"Why  not  ?"  challenged  Roy. 

"Well,  you  see,  the  engine  has  n't  been  working 


very  well  of  late,  and  I  should  n't  be  a  bit  sur- 
prised if  it  just  stopped  entirely  to-morrow." 

"Get  out !  You  have  n't  had  it  going  for  days  !" 
said  Roy.     "How  do  you  know  ?" 

"Feel  it,"  answered  pick,  gravely.  "I  — I  have 
a  premonition." 

"And  how  long  do  you  think  it  will  be  before 
the  engine  gets  to  working  again  ?"  asked  the  doc- 
tor, with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"Probably  about  a  week,  sir,"  replied  Dick, 
slyly. 

"A  very  intelligent  engine,"  said  the  doctor, 
with  a  smile.  "You  have  a  talk  with  it  to-night, 
Dick,  and  explain  to  it  that  I  am  obliged  to  be  at 
home  to-morrow.  Maybe  it  will  decide  to  go  on 
with  us.  You  might  say  that  if  I  can't  get  home 
on  the  Slow  Poke  I  '11  have  to  ferry  across  and 
take  the  train." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Dick,  regretfully,  "it — it 
might  postpone  its  breakdown  until  later.  But  I 
feel  sure  that  it  won't  last  longer  than  it  takes 
to  reach  Ferry  Hill." 

"Goody !"  cried  Harry.  "Then  you  can  stay 
and  pay  us  a  visit,  can't  they,  Papa  ?" 

"They  're  going  to,"  he  answered.  "They  're 
going  to  stay  with  us  at  least  a  week,  are  n't  you, 
boys?" 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other  questioningly. 
Finally : 

"I  'd  like  to,"  said  Chub,  "if  the  others—" 

"We  'd  all  like  to,"  said  Roy.  "And  we  will  if 
you  're  sure  you  don't  mind,  Doctor." 

"Mind  !  Of  course  I  won't  mind  !  Why,  Mrs. 
Emery  would  n't  forgive  me  if  I  let  you  go  back 
without  a  real  visit." 

"If  they  don't  come,"  said  Harry,  "I  won't 
speak  to  them  again,  ever  !" 

"Oh,  we  're  coming,"  said  Chub.  "We  '11  sleep 
aboard  the  boat,  Doctor,  so  that  Mrs.  Emery  won't 
have  to  bother  about  us  much." 

"Just  as  you  like  about  that,  boys,  but  you  '11 
take  your  meals  at  the  cottage ;  that  's  under- 
stood. How  much  longer  is  your  cruise  going  to 
last,  Chub?" 

Chub  looked  doubtfully  at  the  others. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  finally,  "this  is  the  seventh, 
and  if  we  stay  at  the  school  a  week  that  will  bring 
it  to  about  the  middle,  won't  it?  Then,  if  we  went 
back  to  New  York  slowly,  we  could  make  the  trip 
last  to  about  the  twentieth.  And,  as  far  as  I  'm 
concerned,  I  think  I  'd  be  ready  to  quit  by  that 
time." 

"That  's  long  enough,"  said  Dick. 

Roy  agreed  with  him.  "We  '11  have  been  gone 
over  six  weeks  by  that  time,"  he  said.  "And 
there  's  no  use  prolonging  a  good  time  till  you  be- 
gin to  get  tired  of  it." 
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"And  there  's  no  use  staying  up  all  night,"  said 
Dick,  with  a  yawn.  "I  wager  you  '11  dream  the 
Gipsies  have  got  you  to-night,  Chub." 

"If  I  do,"  answered  Chub,  "you  '11  hear  me !" 

* 

Chapter  XXVI 

GIFTS  AND  FAREWELLS 

The  next  morning  camp  was  broken  and  the  Slow 
Poke  was  made  ready  for  the  cruise  to  Ferry 
Hill.  Chub  and  Harry  left  Dick  to  fiddle  with  his 
beloved  engine,  and  Roy  to  help  him,  and  paid 
a  farewell  visit  to  Mrs.  Peel. 

They  found  the  little  woman  busily  and  content- 
edly engaged  about  the  store,  armed  with  a  feather 
duster.  Chub's  gasolene  sign  still  challenged  the 
passing  traffic  from  the  corner  of  the  building. 
.  "I  'm  just  going  to  let  it  stay  right  there,"  said 
Mrs.  Peel,  when  Chub  offered  to  get  it  down  for 
her.  "But  I  was  wondering  if  you  'd  mind 
doing  me  another." 

"I  '11  be  glad  to,"  said  Chub.  "What  shall  I 
print?" 

"Well," — Mrs.  Peel  folded  her  arms  and  pursed 
her  lips,  —  "I  've  heard  folks  say  that  down  to 
Washington  Hills  it  's  hard  to  get  waited  on  at 
that  store,  and  half  the  time  they  get  short 
weight.  I  guess  that  's  how  that  fellow  down 
there  can  sell  as  cheap  as  he  does.  I  thought 
you  might  just  put  on  the  sign,  'Prompt  atten- 
tion, honest  prices,  full  measure.'  What  do  you 
think  ?" 

"That  's  fine!"  said  Harry,  "and  all  true,  too!" 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Peel,  beaming  at  the  compli- 
ment, "I  always  have  held  that  it  pays  to  treat 
folks  fair  and  square,  leastways  in  the  long  run." 

Chub  took  particular  pains  with  that  sign,  rul- 
ing his  lines  and  spacing  his  letters  with  a  pencil 
before  he  set  to  work  with  the  brush  and  the 
lampblack. 

"There,"  said  Chub,  when  it  was  done,  "that 
is  n't  bad,  is  it?  I  've  seen  signs  right  in  the  win- 
dows of  our  stores  at  home  that  did  n't  beat  that 
much.  That  capital  F  looks  sort  of  wobbly,  but 
you  would  n't  notice  it,  I  think." 

"It  's  perfectly  splendid !"  said  Harry,  admir- 
ingly. And  Mrs.  Peel,  who  had  watched  the  let- 
tering with  an  almost  breathless  interest,  fluttered 
up  in  quite  a  tremor  of  excited  pleasure. 

"Looks  just  as  if  it  was  printed  on  a  printing- 
machine!"  she  exclaimed,  when  her  glasses  had 
been  adjusted  and  she  was  alternately  trying  the 
effects  of  looking  through  them  and  over  them. 
"I  'm  very  much  obliged,  sir.  I  — I  think  I  '11  put  it 
in  the  window  and  see  how  it  looks  from  outside." 

So,  with  Chub  assisting,  she  tacked  it  to  the 
back  of  one  of  the  window  shelves.     Then  she 


hurried  out  to  the  sidewalk  and  viewed  it  with 
her  head  perked  about  like  a  bird's.  Chub  and 
Harry  joined  her  and  observed  the  effect  with 
satisfaction. 

They  made  a  few  modest  purchases  for  the 
boat's  larder  and  then  bade  Mrs.  Peel  good-by. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "I  do  hope  you  '11  come  again. 
You  've  been  most  kind  and  obliging,  all  of  you. 
I  do  hope  you  won't  hold  it  against  me,  the  way 
James  acted.  He  's  a  real  nice  man,  'cept  when 
he  gets  his  tantrums,  and  then  he  's  that  set  and 
— and  pig-headed  there  is  n't  any  use  trying  to 
argue  with  him." 

"I  think  that  's  so,"  murmured  Chub. 

"Indeed,  we  did  n't  mind  him  at  all,  did  we, 
Chub?"  assured  Harry. 

"No  'm,  not  a  bit,"  Chub  replied.  "I  — I  hope  he 
got  his  train  all  right  last  night?" 

"He  must  have,  I  guess.  If  he  had  n't  he  'd 
been  back  again  likely.  He  was  real  ashamed  of 
the  way  he  'd  acted  and  the  things  he  'd  said,  but 
wild  horses  could  n't  get  him  to  own  up  to  it, 
Miss.  Some  men  are  like  that.  You  have  to 
know  them,  Miss.  My  husband  used  to  say  there 
was  two  ways  to  judge  a  man.  One  way  was  to 
watch  him  in  public,  and  the  other  way  was  to  see 
him  at  home.  I  've  seen  James  at  home.  Well, 
must  you  really  be  going?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Chub,  "they  '11  be  waiting  for 
us  at  the  boat,  I  'm  afraid.     Good-by." 

"Good-by,  sir.  Good-by,  Miss.  I  do  hope 
you  '11  come  up  this  way  again,  and— and— "  The 
little  woman  broke  off  vaguely  and  swept  her  gaze 
quickly  about  the  store.  Then,  "Just  you  wait  a 
bit,  please,  Miss,"  she  exclaimed.  She  trotted  back 
to  the  ribbon-case,  casting  a  backward  glance  at 
Harry's  face,  and  fumbled  agitatedly  about  there 
for  a  moment.  Then  she  came  back  with  a  roll 
of  light  blue  ribbon,  which  she  gave  to  Harry. 

"To  tie  up  your  hair,  my  dear,"  she  whispered. 

"Oh,  but  really,  Mrs.  Peel  —  " 

"Now,  don't  you  say  anything,  Miss !  It  's  just 
a  little  remembrance  from  an  old  woman  you  've 
been  kind  to.  'T  ain't  worth  a  row  of  pins."  And 
while  Harry  was  thanking  her  she  turned  to  Chub. 

"Ain't  there  any  little  thing  you  'd  like  to  take 
along,  sir?"  she  asked,  eagerly.  "I  do  wish  you  'd 
select  something.  I  suppose  there  is  n't  much 
here  you  'd  care  for,  but—" 

"Indeed  there  is,  Mrs.  Peel,"  Chub  assured  her, 
heartily,  "but  I  'm  not  going  to  take  anything.  I 
thank  you  just  the  same." 

Mrs.  Peel's  eyes  were  ranging  the  store  again, 
and  Chub  moved  toward  the  door. 

"Just  a  minute,  sir !"  And  Mrs.  Peel  hurried 
away  to  one  of  the  farther  shelves,  returning  in  a 
moment,    looking    highly    pleased    with    herself. 
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"There,"  she  said,  "just  you  take  that,  sir.     It  's 
a  real  pretty  bit  of  china,  ain't  it  ?     Course  that 
sentiment    don't    mean    anything.     Unless,"    she 
added,  half  shyly,  "you  wanted  it  should,  sir." 
The  gift  was  a  pale  pink  mustache-cup,  decor- 


cup,  and  Chub  restrained  a  smile  and  thanked  her 
quite  gravely  and  earnestly.  When  they  reached 
the  corner  with  their  gifts  and  purchases,  they 
turned  and  looked  back.  The  little  woman  was 
in  the  doorway,  smiling  and  waving  her  feather 


HARRY    AND    CHUB    BID    MRS.   PEEL    GOOD-BY. 


ated  with  green  leaves  and  purple  flowers,  and 
bearing  the  inscription  in  funny  gilt  lettering, 
"Friendship's  Token."  Chub  glanced  at  Harry, 
whose  eyes  were  dancing  merrily  and  yet  looked 
a  trifle  misty,  and  then  at  Mrs.  Peel.  Appar- 
ently, however,  that  lady  was  quite  unaware  of 
the  irony  of  presenting  Chub  with  a  mustache- 
Vol.  XXXVT.-139. 


duster.  They  waved  back  at  her  and  went  on. 
Harry  was  silent  until  they  were  taking  the  hill. 
Then :  "I  don't  care,"  she  said,  "I  think  it  was 
perfectly  sweet  of  her,  Chub!" 

"Of  course  it  was,"  answered  Chub,  emphatically. 

"And— and  it  shows,"  continued  Harry,  earn- 
estly, "that  the  world  is  just  full  of  nice  people, 
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and  you  can't  always  tell  who  they  are,  just  — at 
first." 

"The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
I  'm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings," 

murmured  Chub,  adding,  with  a  glance  at  Harry's 
ardent  face,  "Anyhow,  any  one  could  be  nice  to 
you  without  half  trying." 

"Why?"  asked  Harry,  opening  her  blue  eyes 
wide.     Chub's  gaze  wandered  off  to  the  scenery. 

"Oh,  just— just  because,"  he  answered,  vaguely. 

Shortly  before  ten  the  Slozu  Poke  was  on  her 
way  again,  dropping  down  the  river  with,  for 
the  Slozu  Poke,  almost  marvelous  speed. 

"At  this  rate,"  sighed  Harry  to  Chub,  "we 
shall  be  home  long  before  supper-time." 

"Well,  for  my  part,"  answered  Chub,  turning 
the  spokes  of  the  wheel  idly  back  and  forth, 
"I  'm  about  ready  to  eat  some  one  else's  cook- 
ing.    But  don't  whisper  it  to  Dick." 

"This  will  be  our  last — I  mean  my  last  dinner 
on  board,"  said  Harry,  regretfully.  "Don't  you 
think  we  might  find  a  pretty  place  to  stop,  Chub?" 

"To  be  sure,  we  can ;  and  we  '11  make  a  fare- 
well banquet  of  it  and  eat  everything  nice  we  've 
got !  You  take  the  wheel  a  minute,  and  I  '11 
give  orders  to  my  worthless  crew." 

They  made  quite  a  ceremony  of  that  dinner. 
Dick,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  occasion, 
made  a  jelly  omelet  as  a  piece  de  resistance,  and 
piled  every  good  thing  that  the  larder  contained 
on  the  table  up  under  the  striped  awning. 
They  had  stopped  the  headlong  career  of  the 
Slow  Poke  where  a  murmuring  grove  of  trees 
came  down  and  leaned  over  the  water  as  though 
to  watch  their  green  finery  mirrored  back  to 
them  from  the  calm  surface.  They  had  snubbed 
the  boat's  bow  close  to  shore,  so  that  half  the 
upper  deck  was  in  the  cool  shadow,  and  at  that 
end  they  had  placed  the  table.  Harry  and  Snip 
had  jumped  ashore  and  brought  back  sprays  of 
leaves  for  the  adornment  of  the  festal  board,  and 
Roy  had  ruthlessly  snipped  a  dozen  big  red 
blooms  from  the  geraniums  in  the  boxes.  Dinner 
was  late,  but  no  one  minded,  not  even  the  doctor, 
for  Ferry  Hill  was  less  than  fifteen  miles  away, 
and  three  hours  more  would  bring  them  there. 

The  doctor  was  called  on  for  a  speech  when 
the  dessert  was  brought,  and  responded  elo- 
quently, finally  toasting  his  hosts  in  a  brimming 
glass  of  "vin  de  Cold  Spring."  Chub  responded, 
"on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  crew,  who,  being 
a  'motley  crew'  hailing  from  many  countries  were 
unable  to  speak  the  English."  The  crew  groaned 
loudly  at  this,  but  later  forgave  the  remark 
and  responded   generously  with  applause.     Snip 


ate  his  repast  from  a  dish  at  Harry's  side  and 
had  a  little  of  everything,  as  was  only  proper 
when  you  consider  the  occasion.  Harry  decreed 
that  no  one  was  to  hurry  the  least  little  bit,  and 
no  one  did.  And  so  it  was  two  o'clock  before 
the  engine  began  its  work  once  more,  and  almost 
five  when  the  Slow  Poke  sidled  up  to  the  Ferry 
Hill  landing,  and  Snip,  with  a  bark  of  sheer  de- 
light, leaped  the  intervening  two  yards  of  water 
and  capered  around  the  float. 

I  might  tell,  at  the  cost  of  many  details  and 
much  space,  of  the  week  that  followed,  but  the 
story  is  really  finished  at  this  moment.  It  was 
a  jolly  week,  the  jolliest  sort  of  a  week,  and 
every  one,  even  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emery,  enjoyed 
it  thoroughly.  And  every  one,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Emery  not  the  least,  regretted  the  "arrival  of  the 
day  of  departure."  Good-bys  were  said,  promises 
of  future  meetings  made,  and,  with  the  doctor 
and  Mrs.  Emery  and  Harry  waving  from  the 
landing,  and  Snip  barking  farewell,  the  Slow 
Poke  moved  away  on  the  final  stage  of  her 
journey.  The  boys  watched  the  group  on  the 
wharf  until  a  point  of  land  hid  it  from  view. 

"Nice  folks,  those,"  said  Dick,  quietly. 

"Yes,  they  are!"  murmured  Roy. 

"Right,  oh!"   said   Chub. 

The  voyage  back  to  New  York  was  taken  in 
easy  stages,  for,  now  that  the  end  was  in  sight, 
no  one  was  really  anxious  to  reach  it.  They 
stopped  when  they  liked,  and  started  when  it 
pleased  them,  and  had  a  pleasant,  lazy  time  of 
it.  No  incident  of  moment  occurred  worth  set- 
ting clown  here,  unless,  possibly,  it  is  a  very  tiny 
incident  that  happened  on  the  second  evening  of 
the  homeward  voyage.  Chub  was  getting  ready 
for  bed,  and  Roy  and  Dick  were  standing  at 
his  door  talking  to  him.  Suddenly  Dick  pushed 
his  way  into  the  little  room  and  picked  up  some- 
thing which  was  lying  face  down  on  the  bed. 

"Hello!"  said  Dick.  "Where  did  you  get  the 
photograph,  Chub?" 

"Here  !  You  put  that  down  !"  exclaimed  Chub, 
making  a  dash  for  it.  But  Dick  was  too  quick 
for  him  and  tossed  it  to  Roy. 

"Have  a  look !"  he  called,  as  Chub  seized  him. 
Roy  had  a  look,  and  exclaimed:  "It  's  Harry!" 

"Well,  what  of  it?"  asked  Chub,  defiantly. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  murmured  Roy. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  echoed  Dick,  softly,  and,  join- 
ing arms,  they  marched  twice  around  the  deck 
in  the  moonlight,  whistling  the  Lohengrin  "Wed- 
ding March,"  and  grinning  like  a  couple  of  Jack- 
o'-lanterns  when  they  passed  the  window.  Chub, 
frowning  and  muttering,  stowed  the  photograph 
carefully  away  in  a  special  nook  of  his  suit-case. 


THE    END 


"  'IN    MY    SONG    IS    THE    NOTE    OF    THE    FERNS    AND    THE    MOSSES. 


THE  WOOD-VOICE 


BY  ISABEL  ECCLESTONE   MACKAY 


Would  you  learn  of  the  Forest, 
Its  tears  and  its  laughter, 
The  lore  of  the  trail 
Where  the  sunlight  is  pale 
And  the  shadows  creep  after? 

"I  live  in  the  trees — 

I  am  always  there,  singing; 
My  song  has  no  end, 

And  it  knew  no  beginning. 


Some  call  me  the  Wind, 

Some  the  Wind's  Little  Brother- 
I  am  the  Wood- Voice, 

Neither  one  nor  the  other. 
The  Wind  is  from  far, 

And  he  sings  of  great  spaces; 
I  am  small,  and  I   sing 

Of  the  dim  woody  places. 
In  my  song  is  the  note 

Of  the  ferns  and  the  mosses 
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That   shrink   in   the   shade 

Of  the  maple  that  tosses 
Free  arms  far  above  ; 

And  that  note  from  the  thicket, 
Insistent  and  clear, 

Is  the  tiny  wood-cricket ! 
Hush !     Bend   a   quick   ear. 

Do   you   catch    a   tone    falling 
So    faint,    yet    so    sweet? 

'T  is  the   forest  brook  calling 
As,   ceaseless,   it   slips 

Through  the  tangle  above  it 
To  linger  awhile 

With  the  flowers  that  love  it. 
Look  deep  in  its  heart : 

There  the  ghost-leaves  are  lying 
In  that   strange  other   life 

Which   they   enter  by  dying. 
Step  soft :  you  will  hear  them 

Still  whisper  together 


Of  the  wind  and  the  sun 

And  the  sweet  summer  weather. 
And   now  a  new  note ! 

(Few  indeed  who  have  heard  it 
Knew  't  was  aught  save  a  branch 

And  the  wind  that  had  stirred  it!) 
'T   is    the   tall-standing   pine 

Who    in    whispers    engages 
A   spruce  bending  near — 

And  the  secrets  of  ages 
Pass  soft  overhead ! 

Hush !     Be  still ;  you  will  hear  them, 
Nor  fear  to  believe, 

Since  all   heaven  is  near  them!" 

Would  you  learn  of  the  forest, 
Its  tears  and  its  laughter? 

Go  follow  the  trail 

When  the  sunlight  lies  pale 
And  the  shadows  creep  after! 


■>.. 


'THE    SECRETS    OF    AGES    PASS    SOFT    OVERHEAD!'" 


BOOMERANGS 


BY  DAY  ALLEN  WILLEY 


From  the  other  side  of  the  world  has  come  a 
game  which  one  of  these  days  may  be  as  popular 
with  the  American  boy  as  are  some  others  of  his 
out-of-door  sports.  For  centuries  the  Bit  .hmen 
of  Australia  have  been  fighting  their  enemies  by 
throwing  crooked  sticks  at  them,  and  often  when 
they  wanted  a  meal  they  would  go  out  and  hit  a 
flying  bird,  such  was  the  accuracy  of  their  aim ; 
but  the  possibilities  of  boomerang-throwing  as  a 
test  of  skill  and  strength  have  only  recently  been 
suggested  to  Americans. 

When  golf  was  brought  across  the  water  from 
the  land  of  the  Scot,  some  people  called  it  the 
"foolish  game  where  men  knock  little  white  balls 
around    the    field";    well,    boomerang    is    merely 


FIRST    POSITION. 


throwing  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  air  — but  the 
shape  of  the  missile  and  the  way  you  throw  it 
make  a  wonderfully  interesting  sport;  and  to  see 
a  boomerang  properly  thrown  is  to  see  an  exer- 
cise that  has  as  many  fine  points  in  it  as  driving 


or  putting  on  the  golf-links.  For  good  Anglo- 
Saxon  muscle,  a  straight  eye,  and  steady  nerve 
are  needed  to  make  a  skilled  thrower. 

Imagine  hurling  a  bent  stick  away  from  you 
with  all  your  strength  and  having  it  return  to  the 
very  spot  where  you  are  standing!  That  is  what 
a  skilled  boomerang-thrower  can  do.     More  than 


SECOND    POSITION. 

this,  he  may  throw  the  stick  so  that  it  will  actu- 
ally fall  far  behind  him,  although  hurled  directly 
in  front.  The  skill  of  the  little  brown  Bushmen, 
of  which  we  have  read  so  much,  is  not  exagger- 
ated in  the  least,  for  the  boomerang  wielded  by 
an  expert  is  a  thing  of  magic.  B  will  soar 
through  the  air  like  a  bird,  now  high  up,  now 
just  skimming  the  surface  of  the  ground,  turning 
in  circles,  finally  falling  just  where  it  has  been 
aimed  to  fall. 

The  size  and  weight  of  the  boomerang  to  be 
used  depend  much  on  air-currents,  as  well  as 
how  far  it  is  to  be  thrown,  and  the  direction  it  is 
to  take.  So  a  player  can  have  a  kit  of  boome- 
rangs, just  like  a  kit  of  golf-sticks,  using  the  one 
that  is  best  adapted  to  the  conditions.  Small  ones 
which  will  make  effective  throws  weigh  as  little 
as  a  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  pound;  and  from 
this  they  range  up  to  two  pounds  each,  although 
a  robust  man  could  throw  a  heavier  one  with 
accuracy.     If  the  wind  is  strong,  the  larger  size 
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may  "carry"  farther,  while  the  little  one  may  be 
more   effective  on  a  calm  day.     The   Australian 


THE    BOOMERANG    GOES    UP    IN    THE    AIR. 

club,  if  it  can  be  called  a  club,  is  made  out  of 
acacia  wood;  but  hickory  and  ash  are  both 
good  for  the  purpose,  because  they  are  light  and 
tough. 

As  the  pictures  show,  one  side  of  the  American 
boomerang  is  smooth  and  flat.  This  is  the  side 
which  is  usually  downward  when  in  the  air.  The 
other  or  upper  side  is  slightly  convex.  From  the 
center  the  boomerang  tapers  a  little  toward  the 
ends,  which  are  edged  and  rounded  so  that  they 
will  give  the  least  resistance  to  the  air-pressure. 
The  stick  is  bent  somewhat  like  the  knee  in  a 
boat  frame,  the  curve  being  considerably  sharper 
than  a  perfect  half-circle.  One  end  is  smoothed 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  thrower  to  get  a  firm 
grip  on  it,  the  hand  grasping  it  from  above. 

The  clubs  used  by  the  Bushmen  for  fighting 
their  enemies  and  for  hunting  are  about  as  nu- 
merous as  the  clubs  used  for  "knocking  the  little 
white  ball."  In  fact,  some  of  them  are  quite 
similar  in  shape  to  the  mid-iron  and  driver, 
except  that  the  shafts  are  much  shorter.  The 
bend,  however,  is  at  about  the  same  angle.  Other 
Australian  boomerangs  have  a  very  slight  curve 
about  the  center,  while  some  of  the  natives  use 
merely  a  straight  stick,  but  by  their  clever  hand- 


ling of  it  can  make  it  describe  a  circle  and 
actually  return  to  the  spot  whence  it  was  thrown. 

The  boomerangs  of  Australia  are  much  heavier 
than  the  American  type  which  is  illustrated  in 
the  accompanying  photographs.  For  killing  birds 
and  small  animals  a  much  lighter  club  is  used 
than  the  war  weapons,  most  of  which  weigh  three 
or   four  pounds  each. 

Wat  .ling  a  skilled  boomerang-thrower  in  ac- 
tion, the  beginner  would  think  he  was  hurling  it 
haphazc  rd,  without  thought  of  where  it  would 
go ;  but  after  a  few  throws,  when  it  may  land 
anywhere  from  a  hundred  yards  in  front  of  him, 
to  the  top  of  a  tree  far  in  the  rear,  one  soon 
realizes  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  skill  con- 
nected with  it  — and  he  is  right. 

A  boomerang  can  be  aimed  with  great  pre- 
cision. Hold  the  outer  end  so  that  it  will  point 
at  a  certain  angle  in  the  air,  and  it  will  rise  like 


THE    BOOMERANG    RETURNS   TO   THE    THROWER. 

a  balloon.  Hold  the  end  at  a  different  angle,  and 
it  circles  a  few  feet  above  the  ground.  At  the 
start,  the  flat  side  may  not  be  downward,  but  the 
side  of  the  stick  should  be  held  in  an  oblique  posi- 
tion. All  this  must  be  considered  in  "aiming" 
the  missile,  so  that  it  will  take  the  direction  the 
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thrower  wants  it  to  take  and  come  down  at  the 
right  time  and  right  place.  If  properly  aimed,  it 
will  go  straight  away  perhaps  two  hundred  feet, 
then,  crossing  and  recrossing  its  first  route,  it 
describes  the  figure  8  before  it  drops  to  the 
ground.  Another  "stunt"  is  to  throw  it  so  that  it 
will  come  back  close  enough  to  the  player  to 
allow  him  to  pick  it  up  without  taking  a  step 
forward  or  backward.  An  expert  can  easily 
accomplish  this  feat.  He  can  also  repeat  the 
trick  of  the  Bushman  and  make  the  boomerang, 
like  the   Irishman's  gun,   shoot   "around   a  tree" 


A   GROUP   OF   BOOMERANGS. 


before  returning  to  him.  To  put  it  in  a  nutshell, 
he  can  guide  it  here  and  there  as  though  it  were 
a  thing  of  life  attached  to  him  by  a  cord. 

No  wonder  the  boomerang  is  called  a  deadly 
weapon !  Even  with  a  slight  throw  it  will  go 
through  the  air  with  surprising  swiftness,  and 
the  same  strength  that  would  toss  a  straight  club 
or  stick  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  will  often 
send  the  boomerang  three  or  four  times  as  far, 
owing  to  the  way  it  sustains  itself  in  the  air.  A 
strong  and  skilful  golf-player  may  drive  the  ball 
300  to  400  yards— 900  to  1200  feet — from  the  tee, 
but  he  has  the  leverage  of  his  club,  and  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  ball  is  also  a  great  aid  in  sending  if 
to  the  goal.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  boomerang  can 
be  thrown  a  distance  of  no  less  than  1200  feet. 
This  does  not  mean  1200  feet  straight  away,  but 
the  total  distance  it  traverses  in  its  curves  and 
circles  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  hand  until  it 
touches  the   ground.     In   skilful  hands  even  the 


half-pound  stick  goes  through  the  air  with  tre- 
mendous force,  and  if  aimed  to  hit  the  ground 
point  on,  instead  of  with  its  flat  surface,  it  will 
often  bury  itself  to  a  depth  of  six  inches  or  more, 
even  where  the  soil  is  dry  and  firm.  With  a 
boomerang  weighing  a  pound,  an  Australian 
could  break  the  bone  of  a  man's  arm  or  leg  at  a 
distance  of  150  feet,  if  his  aim  is  true.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is,  the  missile  never  comes  in  a 
straight  line.  Circling  round  and  round,  its 
flights  are  always  in  the  form  of  great  curves, 
either  gradual  or  sharp,  according  to  the  aim  of 
the  thrower.  So,  when  it  strikes  an  object,  it 
h'its  with  the  edge  or  point,  seldom  with  the  flat 
side,  and  the  blow  thus  delivered  is  about  as  hard 
as  if  the  boomerang  were  square  or  round  instead 
of  the  thin  slab  it  is. 

There  are  a  good  many  "kinks"  to  be  learned 
to  throw  the  boomerang  skilfully.  One  is  always 
to  throw  against  the  wind  if  you  want  it  to  come 
back  to  you.  It  is  a  miniature  aeroplane,  for  it 
literally  sails  against  the  wind  and  is  borne  up- 
ward and  onward  by  the  breeze.  If  the  player 
wants  to  make  a  long-distance,  straightaway 
record,  he  can  throw  with  the  wind,  but  he  must 
take  care  to  select  a  boomerang  which  is  heavy 
—  so  heavy  that  it  will  not  be  too  much  affected 
by  the  air-currents.  By  pointing  the  boomerang 
at  a  certain  angle,  he  can  make  it  soar  aloft  in 
circles  like  a  hawk,  until  it  may  be  as  high  as 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  earth. 

As  in  golf-playing,  it  is  not  so  much  mere 
strength  that  makes  a  long  thrower,  but  the  skill 
in  aiming,  the  direction,  and,  in  boomerang-throw- 
ing, the  way  in  which  advantage  may  be  taken 
of  the  air-currents. 

In  throwing  the  boomerang  the  expert  usually 
holds  it  straight  up  and  down  in  the  right  hand, 
with  the  convex  side  turned  to  the  left,  while 
the  concave  or  thinned  edge  extends  in  a  forward 
direction.  It  is  thrown  very  much  as  a  base-ball 
is  delivered  by  a  pitcher,  that  is,  overhand;  but 
the  end  of  the  throw  is  a  quick  backward  motion 
which  resembles  the  one  you  make  in  snapping  a 
whip.  If  this  is  done  at  exactly  the  right  time, 
it  will  give  the  missile  a  whirling  motion,  so  that 
when  in  the  air  it  is  not  unlike  a  wheel  during 
the  first  part  of  its  flight.  On  leaving  the  hand, 
the  boomerang  gradually  rises  of  its  own  accord, 
and,  after  having  gone  to  the  distance  of  forty 
or  fifty  yards,  slowly  changes  its  course  to  an 
incline  or  the  horizontal,  and  returns  by  a  long 
curved  route  to  the  thrower.  To  a  person  who 
has  not  seen  the  feat  performed,  this  seems  con- 
trary to  all  natural  laws,  and  he  is  still  more 
astonished  when  one  speaks  of  throwing  around 
a  tree,  a  flagstaff,  or  even  a  house ;  and  yet  such 
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throws  are  perfectly  possible.  If  thrown  with 
the  wind,  it  will  not  return  at  all,  but  go  on  sailing 
"down  wind,"  and  keep  on  sailing  for  a  surpris- 
ing distance.  The  most  accurate  throws  are  made 
when  there  is  little  or  no  wind,  for  in  a  gale  the 
boomerang  does  not  act  very  well,  and,  returning, 
will  usually  be  carried  far  behind  the  thrower. 
A  moderate  breeze,  however,  adds  considerably 
to  the  sport. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  many  curves  which 
can  be  made  by  altering  the  shape  of  the  boome- 
rang or  the  twist  in  the  manner  of  throwing. 

The  material  of  which  the  boomerang  is  made 
is  another  feature  which  must  be  considered.  It 
can  be  fashioned  of  ash  or  hickory,  as  stated,  but 
can  also  be  cut  or  stamped  out  of  celluloid  and 
hard  rubber.  Boomerangs  are  now  being  sold  in 
two  or  three  American  cities.  Several  expert 
throwers  in  this  country,  however,  have  fash- 
ioned their  own  boomerangs  not  only  of  celluloid 
but  of  heavy  cardboard.  If  the  cardboard  does 
not  get  wet,  it  makes  a  serviceable  missile. 
Strange  to  say,  celluloid  is  excellent  for  the  pur- 
pose, because  it  is  light,  very  hard  to  break,  and 
can  be  worked  into  the  peculiar  curve  and  twist 


which  are  so  necessary  to  give  the  boomerang  its 
force  and  direction. 

One  boomerang  club  has  been  formed  by  en- 
thusiasts in  New  York,  who  go  to  some  field  in 
the  suburbs  and  spend  an  afternoon  in  testing 
their  skill  and  strength.  As  far  as  known,  this 
is  the  only  boomerang  club  in  the  United  States, 
although  they  are  popular  in  England,  and  espe- 
cially in  Australia.  Among  the  experts  in  this 
sport  in  the  United  States  are  Mr.  V.  M.  Hillyer 
of  Baltimore  and  Professor  Robert  W.  Wood  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  Professor  Wood  is  one  of  the  noted  author- 
ities on  air  flight  and  has  made  a  study  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  flying-machine.  While  the 
boomerang  is  not  a  flying-machine,  in  its  move- 
ment it  represents  several  of  the  principles  of 
the  aeroplane.  Professor  Wood  began  to  experi- 
ment with  the  boomerang  nine  years  ago  on  Long 
Island,  and  thus  became  familiar  with  its  possi- 
bilities as  a  missile.  Recently  he  has  been  con- 
ducting experiments  with  a  set  which  he  designed 
and  made.  These  vary  from  half  a  pound  to  two 
pounds  in  weight,  and  with  them  he  has  performed 
most  of  the  remarkable  feats  here  described. 


MR.    CHIPMUNK:       "BUY    SOME    PICTURE    POST-CARDS?      EXTRA    FINE    VIEWS." 

MR.    ROBIN:      "HAVE   YOU   ANY   GOOD    '  BIRD'S-EYE   VIEWS?'      THAT  'S   THE   ONLY   KIND    WE    LIKE. 
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A-  POP-CORN  ■  FROLIC-  FOR: HALLOWE'EN 


BY  CHARLOTTE  BREWSTER  JORDAN 


1.  MOLASSES  POP-CORN  CAKES. 

2.  HARLEQUIN  POP-CORN  BALLS. 


3.  "HUNKY-DORIES. 

4.  "BEST  EVERS." 


S.    BUTTERED  POP-CORN. 


Arrayed  in   "pop-corn   jewelry," 

Quaint  "bracelets"  and  long  "chains, 

Yon  're  ready  for  this  frolic 
That  always  entertains. 

Have  boxes  with  waxed  paper  lined, 

.    Ere  the  "cooking"  is  begun; 

With  samples  of  the  dainties  filled 
They  're  a  joy  to  every  one. 


MOLASSES  POP-CORN  CAKES 

Take  two  cups  of  molasses  good, 

And  butter,  size  of  egg, 
And  cook  it  as  for  candy,  or— 

If  this  should  sound  too  vague- 
Cook  till  a  portion  of  it,  dropped 

In  cup  of  water  cold, 
Will  make  a  brittle  little  ball 

When  'twixt  the  fingers  rolled. 

While  it  is  cooking,  pop  your  corn, 

Roll  fine  with  rolling-pin, 
A  soda  pinch  to  candy  add, 

Then  stir  the  popped  corn  in ; 
When  it  's  a  brown  and  sticky  mass, 

Pack  in  long  dripping-pan 
And  press  down  hard;  mark  into  squares 

And  try  this  little  plan : 

Dip  a  sharp  knife  in  water  cold, 

And  slice  right  through  the  squares; 

Arrange  in  glass  or  china  dish, 
And  pass  around  your  wares. 


HARLEQUIN  POP-CORN  BALLS 

A  pound  of  good  white  sugar 
With  half-glass  of  water  cold 

Place  in  a  saucepan  clean,  and  add 
A  piece  of  butter's  gold 

The  size  of  an  egg;  a  generous  pinch 

Of  cream  of  tartar,  too; 
Cook  till   the   syrup   threads ;    remove 

From  flames  and  stir  well  through 

A  teaspoon  of  vanilla;  when 

The  syrup  candies,  place 
Some  popped  corn  in  deep  dish  and  p'our 

The  liquid  then  apace 

LTpon  the  corn,  the  while  you  stir 
That  every  kernel  covered  be 

Before  it  hardens.  Take  a  lump 
And  roll  it  carefully 

With  hands  in  lukewarm  water  wet ; 

When  made  in  sticky  ball, 
In  sugar  roll  and  set  aside 

To  harden,  one  and  all. 

To  make  the  other  colored  balls 

Mix  syrup  just  the  same, 
And  add  canned  fruit-juices  to  give 

A  pretty,  rosy  flame. 

Pistache  will  make  a  dainty  green ; 

And  a  rich  chocolate  brown 
By  cocoa  's  made  (with  cinnamon 

In  water  first  stirred  down). 
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Perhaps  the  favorite  tint  of  all 

Is  the  good  golden  glow 
Which  old-fashioned  molasses  makes— 

The  "taffy"  that  all  know. 

Enough  popped  corn  to  thicken  it 

Is  stirred  into  the  pot, 
Then  by  large  spoonfuls  it  is  laid 

On  greased  tins  while  it  's  hot. 

As  each  of  these  begins  to  cool, 

Roll  into  shapely  ball, 
(Greasing   the    hands   with   butter 

That  it  may  not  stick  at  all). 

Then  roll  it  o'er  and  over 

In  the  corn  that  's  freshly  popped ; 
When  not  a  kernel  sticks  to  it 

The  rolling  may  be  stopped. 

"HUNKY-DORIES" 

First  grate  a  cake  of  chocolate  sweet 

Into  a  dish  which  stands 
In  pan  of  boiling  water  near. 

When  melting,  it  demands 

A  spoonful  of  the  best  rich  cream; 

Then  quickly  in  it  beat 
Two  cups  of  freshly  popped  white  corn 

And  cup  of  pecan  meat. 

Stir  briskly  with  a  fork  until 
The  syrup  covers  all ; 


Dip  out  on  sheets  of  paper  waxed, 
And  dry  the  nuggets  small. 

"BEST  EVERS" 

Four  tablespoons  of  water  boiled 

With  sugar,  just  one  cup; 
Cook  till  its  bubbles  big  declare 

That  it  is  "waxing  up" ; 
When  dropped  in  water  cold  it  makes 

A  soft  and  sticky  ball, 
Now  crush  some  popped  or  buttered  corn 

And  slowly  pour  it  all 

Into  the  well-whipped  white  of  egg, 

And  stir  it  constantly ; 
Then  spread  on  wafers  or  saltines 

To  brown  in  oven,  you  see. 
They  surely  are  delicious  bits 

To  eat  with  cream  or  ice ! 
The  boys  who  "pop"  and  girls  who  "cock" 

Will  find  them  always  nice. 

BUTTERED  POP-CORN 

The  buttered  pop-corn  's  simply  made ! 

Just  turn  into  a  large  deep  pan, 
And  place  in  the  oven  the  popped  corn 

To  make  it  brittle  as  you  can. 

Then  pour  the  melted  butter  o'er 
And  stir  the  whole  mass  steadily, 

Sprinkling  with  salt  that  it  may  cling 
Before  things  cool  down  "to  a  T." 


BY  W.  R.  MURPHY 


The  custom  of  saluting  superiors  or  even  equals 
attracts  little  attention  nowadays,  except  perhaps 
when  the  newspapers  tell  how  the  national  salute 
of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired  when  the  President 
boarded  some  war-vessel ;  or  how  the  regiment 
"presented  arms"  to  the  general  who  stood  on 
the  reviewing-stand  at  a  great  parade.  The  usual 
hand-clasp  and  other  common  daily  salutes  are 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  custom  of  firing  a  salute  in  honor  of  ad- 
mirals, captains,  and  other  naval  dignitaries,  as 
well  as  other  forms  of  greeting,  had  an  interest- 
ing beginning.  They  all  originated  in  the  desire 
to  show  to  the  one  saluted  that  the  saluting  per- 
son was  unarmed  and  could  do  the  other  no  in- 
jury. This  was  a  very  important  matter  in  the 
olden  days  when  most  people  went  armed  and 
violent  encounters  were  quite  common.  When 
any  one  approached  another,  it  was  necessary  to 
assure  the  latter  that  no  harm  was  intended,  and 
this  sign  of  good  faith  was  made  by  the  new- 
comer's handling  his  weapons  in  such  a  way  that 
they  would  be  useless  for  immediate  action. 
Many  of  the  old  customs  have,  of  course,  fallen 
into  disuse,  but  a  number  of  them  have  survived 
to  the  present,  though  often  in  a  strangely  altered 
form.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  their  beginnings, 
even  though  most  of  these  ceremonial  forms  have 
no  longer  any  meaning. 

The  present  courteous  raising  of  the  cap  or  hat 
had  its  origin  in  the  removal  of  the  basinet  or 
small  metal  helmet,  an  act  which  showed  an  ab- 
sence of  fear  by  leaving  the  head  of  the  wearer 
open  to  attack,  and  which  likewise  occupied  his 
right  hand,  so  that  he  could  practically  make  no 
assault.  The  dropping  of  the  sword-point  to  the 
ground,  now,  as  when  the  sword  was  in  more 
active  and  ready  use,  makes  the  weapon  tempo- 


rarily of  no  service.  The  bringing  of  arms  to 
"present"  in  salutation  of  superiors  is  a  custom  of 
precisely  similar  origin. 

Even  such  an  every-day  occurrence  as  the 
shaking  of  hands  may  have  dated  from  times 
when  men  were,  with  reason,  more  suspicious 
than  they  are  now ;  and  it  is  a  token  of  safeguard 
and  good  faith  on  both  sides,  —  for,  with  right 
hands  firmly  clasped,  there  was,  ordinarily,  little 
danger  to  either  of  the  two.  But  the  real  origin 
of  the  hand-clasp  goes  far  back  into  the  ages  be- 
fore history  began. 

The  ancient  custom  of  entering  the  presence 
of  royalty  uncovered  likewise  originated  in  the 
desire  for  safety ;  so,  also,  did  that  of  retiring 
backward  from  the  royal  presence.  In  either 
case  the  person  admitted  to  the  throne,  with  his 
sword-arm  occupied  in  holding  his  helmet,  could 
not  easily  reach  or  use  his  weapons.  These  pre- 
cautions in  medieval  times  were  very  necessary, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  king,  prince,  or 
duke,  being  seated,  would  not  be  able  to  defend 
himself  immediately  or  even  readily  against  sud- 
den attack.  Possibly  this  may  even  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  old  custom  of  going  down  upon  the 
bended  knee  before  holding  intercourse  with  royal 
personages.  For,  besides  expressing  homage,  this 
awkward  posture  made  sure  that  no  great  harm 
could  be  done  by  an  evilly  disposed,  person  before 
the  royal  guards  could  interpose.  Sometimes,  as 
a  token  of  supreme  trust  in  those  who  had  done 
great  deeds  for  the  sovereign,  the  privilege  was 
given  to  them  and  their  descendants  of  remaining 
covered  in  the  presence  of  royalty.  The  Talbot 
family  in  England  was  thus  privileged,  and  a 
couple  of  grandees  in  Spain  are  entitled  to  wear 
their  hats  in  King  Alfonso's  presence. 

The    word    "salute"    itself    has    the    idea    of 
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"safety"  in  it,  as  it  comes  directly  from  the 
Latin  salus,  signifying  "health,"  then  "welfare." 
To  "salute"  is  to  wish  health  and  safety.  And  the 
root  of  the  word  goes  back  to  the  Sanskrit  SAR, 
which  meant  to  "protect"  or  "guard." 

Naval  salutes  are  interesting  to  landsmen  as 
well  as  to  Jack  Tars.  The  artillery  salute  is  the 
survival  of  one  of  those  ceremonial  practices 
which  formerly  had  some  definite  meaning,  and 
is  meant  to  signify  not  only  an  honor  to  the  flag 
or  representative  of  a  friendly  nation,  but  also 
that  the  vessel  saluting  has  no  hostile  intent. 
Shotted  guns  fired  by  the  full  armament  of  the 
ship  were  used  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  if 
to  say :  "Now  every  gun  is  empty  and  we  are  un- 
armed." Blank  salutes  became  the  eighteenth- 
century  fashion,  but,  like  many  other  customs  of 
that  polished,  formal  period,  were  carried  to  a 
ridiculous  extreme.  When  in  due  time  it  became 
the  practice  to  give  a  special  salute  for  a  certain 
rank  or  occasion,  the  odd  number  of  guns — in 
which  all  salutes  are  measured — was  selected  in 
order  that  the  salute  might  open  as  well  as  close 
on  the  "honor"  side  of  the  ship,  the  vessel's  star- 
board. When  the  United  States  first  attained  na- 
tional standing,  the  existing  national  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns  was  naturally  adopted,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  usage  of  other  countries,  by  our 
army  and  navy.  So  in  international  usage  the 
national  salute  for  every  country  is  of  twenty-one 
guns ;  while  the  American  national  salute,  used  in 
our  own  country,  is  one  gun  for  every  State,  forty- 
six  guns  now  being  fired  on  state  occasions.  The 
earliest  instance  of  this  domestic  salute  was  that 
which  history  records  as  given  at  the  raising  of 
the  first  American  flag,  when  Captain  John  Paul 
Jones  fired  thirteen  guns,  one  in  honor  of  each  of 
the  thirteen  original  States. 

The  number  of  guns  fired  in  an  artillery  salute 
varies  in  accordance  with  the  rank  of  the  officer 
.  or  personage  saluted.  The  President's  salute  is, 
of  course,  twenty-one  guns.  Admirals  of  the 
navy,  generals  of  the  army,  governors  of  the 
States,  ambassadors  from  foreign  countries,  and 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  saluted  by  a 
salvo  of  seventeen  guns.  Salutes  gradually 
diminish  in  the  number  of  guns  fired  until 
they  reach  the  lowest  grade,  seven  guns  for  a 
junior  commanding 
officer  or  our  consul 
at  a  foreign  port.  _-- . -2^ 


Custom  varies  in  European  countries,  but  all 
foreign  rulers  have  more  powder  burnt  in  their 
honor  than  is  consumed  in  the  American  Presi- 
dential salute.  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alex- 
andra are  saluted  with  a  salvo  of  fifty-one  guns, 
and  members  of  the  royal  family  and  important 
state  and  military  personages  receive  a  fewer 
number,  the  details  of  which  are  of  course  set 
by  law.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  outranks  any  other  con- 
temporary sovereign,  being  saluted  by  the  largest 
amount  of  noise,  the  imperial  salute  consisting 
of  one  hundred  and  one  guns.  This  is  the  stan- 
dard for  emperors  and  for  some  kings.  The  birth 
of  an  heir  to  the  throne  of  a  state  is  signalized  by 
one  hundred  and  one  guns  also,  as  happened  only 
recently  when  the  little  Princess  of  Holland  was 
born.  And,  by  the  way,  an  interesting  incident, 
of  the  first  salute  to  her  by  a  single  soldier,  is 
narrated  in  this  despatch  to  the  New  York  Times: 

The  Hague,  May  25th. — While  on  guard  this  morning 
at  the  gate  leading  from  the  palace  garden,  a  Sergeant  of 
Grenadiers  observed  the  approach  of  a  white  perambulator 
pushed  by  a  nurse.  For  five  seconds  he  looked  at  the 
approaching  vehicle,  then,  suddenly  realizing  that  it  was 
the  little  princess,  Juliana,  taking  her  first  airing,  he  came 
to  attention  and  presented  arms,  although  the  princess 
slumbered  on,  unconscious  of  the  honor. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Sergeant  was  told  by  his  Colonel 
to  repair  to  the  Palace  in  full  uniform,  as  the  Prince  Con- 
sort wished  to  speak  with  him.  The  Prince  told  him  that 
he  had  seen  the  salute  from  the  window.  He  had  noticed 
the  soldier's  moment  of  hesitation  and  subsequent  salute, 
and  so  presented  him  with  a  bank-note  to  provide  himself 
with  a  souvenir  of  the  first  salute  to  her  royal  highness, 
Princess  Juliana. 

Some  of  the  Oriental  modes  of  salutation  are 
very  peculiar.  For  instance,  in  central  Tibet  the 
custom  is  for  the  saluter  to  stick  out  his  tongue, 
hold  his  right  ear,  rub  his  left  hip,  and  bow  deeply, 
all  these  motions  being  carried  on  at  once.  Cer- 
tainly the  other  fellow  need  have  no  fear  of  per- 
sonal assault  from  the  subject  of  these  curious 
antics !  Less  ludicrous,  but  equally  reassuring,  is 
the  Chinese  custom  of  rubbing  noses  on  bended 
knees.  The  salaam  or  profound  bow  of  India  and 
the  Mohammedan  countries  serves  a  similar 
purpose.  In  these  lands  the  etiquette  is  in- 
sisted on  all  the  more  strongly,  because  life  is 
by  no  means  so  se- 
cure there  as  in  more 
civilized  countries. 
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It  strikes  me  this  ballad,  in  places,  sounds  queer; 
But  never  mind  that  if  the  meaning  is  clear. 

T  was  the  bold  Sir  Thingumbob,  he  cast  aside  his  book; 
On  the  floor  he  cast  his  cushion,  through  the  door  he  cast  a  look. 
The  cushion  fell  upon  the  cat  (whose  rage  thereat  was  great), 
And  the  look  fell  on  Sir  What's-his-name,  a-coming  through  the  gate. 

Up  rose  Sir  Thingumbob,  and  on  his  hat  he  put  his  head, 
And  ran  to  meet  Sir  What's-his-name,  as  up  the  path  he  sped ; 
And  as  he  seized  him  by  the  hand,  in  pleasure  and  surprise,  " 
His  feelings  overcame  him,  and  his  tears  were  full  of  eyes. 


^^- 


"In  sooth!"  exclaimed  Sir  Thingumbob  (which  means,  "  'T  is 

very  true"), 
"How  fortunately  it  fell  out  that  I  fell  in  with  you !" 
"Come  on,"-  Sir  What's-his-name  exclaimed,  "as  quickly  as  you  can  ! 
We  '11  get  Sir  Something-or-other,— I  must  tell  you  both  my  plan!" 

Sir  What's-his-name  then  told  his  plan,  which  was  that  they  should  go 
On  a  voyage  of  adventure  to  the  Land  of  Thus-and-so ; 
They  both  agreed,  and  all  arranged  to  start  upon  the  trip 
As  soon  as  ever  they  could  get  a  sea  into  the  ship. 


THE   LAND   OF  THUS-AND-SO 
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The  sky  it  heaved,  the  sea  was  north,  and  dark  blue  was  the  wind : 
The  land  sailed  gaily  on ;  the  ship  was  swiftly  left  behind ; 
The  flag  was  plowing  up  the  brine,  the  keel  waved  in  the  sky, 
And  Sir  Thingumbob  was  steering,  with  the  compass  on  his  eye. 

They  sailed  about  a  week,  and  then  there  loomed  upon  the  lee 
The  Land  of  Thus-and-so,  which  they  had  gone  to  sea  to  see; 
So  they  threw  the  vessel  overboard  and  brought  the  anchor  to, 
And  to  their  gallant  craft  thev  bade  adieu  without  ado. 


The  Land  of  Thus-and-so  is  full  of  many  a  curious  freak, 

And  soon  Sir  Something-or-other  found  an  oyster  that  could  speak ; 

Sir  Thingumbob  sat  down  to  rest  upon  an  Ugg-ugg's  egg, 

And  the  little  Ugg-ugg  hatched  right  out  and  bit  him  on  the  leg ! 


Now,  if  they  all  got  back  again,  quite  safe  and  sound  and  well, 
And  set  their  native  shore  upon  their  feet,  I  cannot  tell ; 
For  that  would  take  another  verse,  and  so  I  sadly  fear 
You  really  must  excuse  me,  for  this  nonsense  ends  right  here ! 


mSIORiOBOYIlGDDS 
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IX.  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT:  THE  BOY  OF  POTSDAM 


A  little  boy  and  girl  sat  playing  on  a  harpsi- 
chord in  one  of  the  great  stiffly  furnished  and 
lofty-ceilinged  rooms  of  the  Potsdam  Palace,  out- 
side Berlin.  The  boy  wore  his  yellow  hair  in 
long  curls;  his  eyes  were  merry  and  he  laughed 
often,  while  his  sister,  who  was  a  little  older, 
seemed  quite  as  happy.  The  children  were  prac- 
tising for  their  music  lesson,  and  only  too  glad 
to  be  free  of  their  teachers  for  a  time,  because 
music  was  dearest  to  them  both. 

Without  a  word  of  warning  the  door  of  the 
room  was  thrown  open  and  a  big,  heavy-faced 
man  stood  on  the  threshold. 

"What  's  all  this?"  he  cried,  his  voice  snarling 
with  anger,  and  his  small  eyes  shot  with  red. 
"Have  n't  I  given  orders  that  you  're  never  to 
touch  that  thing  again  ?" 

At  the  sound  of  the  man's  voice  both  children 
had  jumped  from  their  chairs  and  stood,  stiff  as 
ramrods,  facing  the  speaker.  The  boy  had  raised 
his  hand  to  the  side  of  his  head  in  salute. 

"Please,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  "we  're  both  so 
very  fond  of  music." 

"Silence,"  commanded  the  man,  who  was  no 
other  than  their  father,  Frederick  William,  King 
of  Prussia.  "Fritz  can  speak  for  himself,  he 
does  n't  need  a  girl  to  defend  him." 

"Wilhelmina  has  told  you,  sir,"  said  the  boy, 
"how  much  we  both  love  music.  Indeed,  I  'd 
rather  listen  to  it  than  do  anything  else,  and  I 
want  to  learn  how  to  play  it  for  myself.  I  don't 
care  anything  about  being  a  soldier." 

The  king's  face  was  almost  purple  with  anger. 
He  looked  as  though  he  would  box  the  boy's  ears 
on  the  spot,  but  he  held  himself  in  check. 

"You  little  dunce!"  he  cried.  "A  soldier  you 
shall  be,  and  nothing  else !  Do  you  think  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia  can  be  ruled  by  a  crazy  fool 
of  a  musician?  Don't  talk  to  me  of  harpsichords, 
or  books,  or  pictures.  You  're  not  to  be  a  woman, 
but  a  king '" 

The  boy  knew  his   father  too  well  to  attempt 


any  answer ;  there  was  no  one  in  Prussia  who 
would  dare  speak  freely  before  King  Frederick 
William. 

After  scowling  at  his  son  in  silence  for  some 
minutes,  the  man  spoke  again.  "Listen  to  my 
orders,  and  see  that  you  obey  them.  From  to-day 
your  music-masters  are  discharged,  every  instru- 
ment moved  from  the  palace,  and  if  either  of  you 
two  are  found  playing  such  things  I  will  have  you 
locked  in  your  rooms  for  a  week  to  live  on  barley 
and  water.  Now,  sir,  step  before  me  to  the  hair- 
dresser. I  '11  have  those  locks  of  yours  shorn, 
so  that  you  '11  look  less  like  a  girl  and  more  like 
a  grenadier." 

Fritz,  keeping  back  the  tears  in  mingled  shame 
and  terror,  walked  to  the  door  and  paced  down 
the  hall  before  his  father.  He  tried  to  hold  him- 
self straight  like  a  soldier,  but  it  was  hard  when 
he  felt  as  though  he  were  being  marched  to  exe- 
cution. 

The  king  handed  the  boy  over  to  the  hair- 
dresser, and  in  fifteen  minutes  the  curls  were  all 
gone  and  Fritz's  hair  was  close-cropped  like  a 
man's.  As  soon  as  he  was  free  he  ran  to  his 
mother's  room,  and  there  the  gentle  queen, 
Sophia  Dorothea,  took  him  in  her  arms  and  com- 
forted him.  She  knew  how  sensitive  her  little 
son  was,  how  absolutely  different  from  his  father, 
and  she  could  sympathize  with  both  the  children's 
suffering  under  the  king's  cruelty. 

For  once  the  mother  dared  to  disobey  her  hus- 
band. The  next  week  she  told  the  two  children  to 
go  to  a  distant  part  of  the  palace  grounds,  where 
there  was  a  deep  wood,  and  see  what  they  would 
find  there.  They  obeyed,  and  ran  eagerly  down 
the  paths  to  the  forest,  where  they  had  often 
played  under  the  trees  and  in  the  caves  in  the 
rocks.  They  came  to  a  little  greenwood  circle 
completely  hidden  from  the  roads,  and  there 
found  their  music-master.  He  led  them  to  a 
cave,  and  showed  them  Wilhelmina's  little  spinnet 
and    Fritz's   flute    lying    on    it.      That   was   their 
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mother's  surprise.  She  had  arranged  that  the 
children's  music  teachers  should  meet  them  out 
there  and  give  them  the  lessons  they  wanted. 
Boy  and  girl  were  happy  again,  they  took  up 
their  music  eagerly,  and  were  soon  playing  as  of 
old.     The  very  secrecy  lent  the  lessons  charm. 

The  hours  spent  in  the  forest  and  cave  were 
a  great  success,  but  one  day  Fritz  found  a  small 
drum  at  the  palace,  and,  forgetting  the  king's 
orders,  he  started  to  march  about  the  halls  beating 
it,  followed  by  the  admiring  Wilhelmina.  Sud- 
denly, in  the  middle  of  the  triumphal  procession, 
the  king  came  upon  them.  Poor  Fritz  dropped 
the  drum-sticks  and  stood  at  attention,  while 
Wilhelmina,  behind  him,  grew  white  with  fear 
of  what  would  happen.  To  their  amazement,  the 
king's  stern  face  softened ;  he  smiled,  then  he 
laughed,  and  clapped  his  hands.  "Ah,  Fritz,  now 
you  're  a  soldier !  I  mistook  you  for  one  of  my 
own  guard,  boy." 

The  king  was  delighted.  He  thought  that  at 
last  his  son  was  fired  with  martial  fervor.  While 
the  boy  went  back  through  the  halls  beating  his 
drum,  Frederick  called  the  queen  to  watch  his 
soldier  son,  and  immediately  ordered  the  court 
artist  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  scene  on  canvas. 
A  day  or  two  later  he  told  Fritz  of  a  plan  he  had 
in  store.  He  would  form  a  military  company  of 
boys  of  his  own  age  for  frim,  build  them  an  arse- 
nal on  the  palace  grounds,  and  have  them  drilled 
by  officers  of  the  army. 

With  the  king  to  speak  was  to  act.  A  month 
had  not  passed  before  the  small  boy,  dressed  in  a 
general's  uniform,  found  himself  in  command  of 
about  three  hundred  youths  of  his  own  age,  all 
properly  equipped  with  uniforms  and  arms,  and 
known  as  "The  Crown  Prince  Cadets."  They 
made  a  remarkable  contrast  to  that  other  regi- 
ment of  which  King  Frederick  William  was  so 
proud,  which  was  made  up  of  giants,  men  all 
over  six  feet  six  inches  high,  seized  wherever 
they  were  found  in  Prussia  and  forced  into  his 
army. 

The  boy  general  and  his  cadets  were  drilled 
hours  at  a  time,  day  after  day,  by  the  Prussian 
officers,  in  the  hope  of  making  soldiers  of  them 
and  nothing  else.  Fritz  hated  it ;  he  wanted  to 
read  and  to  learn  music,  and  day  by  day  he  found 
less  and  less  time  to  steal  off  to  those  wonderful 
meetings  in  the  woods  or  to  romp  with  Wil- 
helmina in  the  school-room.  The  French  gov- 
erness who  had  taught  him  was  taken  away,  and 
he  was  placed  under  military  tutors  who  made 
him  learn  gunnery  and  battle  tactics  at  the  arse- 
nal which  his  father  had  built  for  him  on  the 
grounds. 

When  the  boy  was  ten,  the  king  started  to  take 
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him  to  all  the  military  reviews.  In  going  from 
garrison  to  garrison,  the  king  rode  on  a  hard 
wagon  called  a  sausage-car,  which  was  simply  a 
padded  pole,  about  ten  feet  long,  on  which  the 
riders  sat  asttide.  Ten  or  more  men  would  jolt 
over  the  roads  on  such  cars  with  the  king,  winter 
and  summer,  and  he  made  the  boy  ride  in  front 
of  him,  through  the  broiling  sun  or  the  winter 
snow,  waking  him  whenever  he  fell  asleep  by 
pulling  his  ear  and  saying:  "Too  much  sleep 
stupefies    a    fellow."     In    such    iron    fashion    the 


IN    THE    POTSDAM    PALACE. 
"WILHELMINA'S    SP1NNET   AND    FRITZ'S    LITTLE    FLUTE." 

father  did  his  best  to  change  the  sensitive,  gentle 
nature  of  his  son  to  something  like  his  own. 

At  the  age  of  ten,  Fritz's  days  were  marked 
out  hour  by  hour  by  Frederick  William.  Not 
even  Sunday  was  free.  He  was  marched  from 
teacher  to  teacher,  all  sports  were  denied  him, 
and  he  was  never  allowed  to  read  or  play.  His 
hair  was  kept  close-cut,  his  clothes  were  heavy 
and  coarse ;  he  was  treated  more  like  a  prisoner 
than  a  prince.  To  the  boy's  masters  the  king 
gave  one  direction :  "Teach  him  to  seek  all  glory 
in  the  soldier  profession."  When  his  mother  or 
sister  dared  to  interfere,  the  king  would  turn 
on  them  in  a  rage ;  Wilhelmina  was  sent  time 
and  again  to  her  room,  to  be  almost  starved  until 
she  grew  more  docile  and  obedient. 
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When  he  was  fourteen,  the  king  appointed 
Fritz  captain  of  his  giant  Grenadier  Guards. 
Each  day  the  boy  marched  in  front  of  the  regi- 
ment of  men  who  ranged  from  seven  to  almost 
nine  feet  in  height.  The  king  decreed  that  the 
boy  of  fourteen  should  now  bear  himself  as  a 
man.  From  this  command  there  was  no  appeal : 
Fritz  was  simply  a  dummy  in  his  father's  hands. 

Again  and  again  the  boy  thought  of  escape;  he 
would   have   been   only   too   glad   to   give  up   his 
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position  as  prince  in  exchange  for  the  chance  to 
live  simply  in  some  foreign  land,  free  to  follow 
his  own  tastes  as  other  boys  did  theirs.  He  would 
have  made  the  attempt,  but  he  knew  only  too  well 
that  should  he  escape,  his  father's  hand  would  fall 
in  terrible  wrath  on  his  dear  sister,  Wilhelmina. 
He  decided  to  stay  and  bear  the  burdens  of  the 
life  the  king  had  planned  for  him  rather  than 
desert  his  mother  and  sister.  He  was  not  a 
coward  even  if  he  was  not  made  of  iron 

At  last  the  boy  felt  that  he  must  act  in  self- 
defense.  His  father,  suffering  from  the  gout, 
took  to  flogging  Fritz  in  the  very  presence  of  the 


lords  and  ladies  of  the  court.  The  boy  had  pride, 
though  his  father  had  done  his  best  to  cure  him 
of  it.  Once,  after  aiming  blows  at  Fritz's  head 
before  the  assembled  court,  the  king  cried  out 
in  ridicule:  "Had  I  been  so  treated  by  my  father, 
I  would  have—  !  But  this  fellow  has  no  honor. 
He  takes  all  that  comes." 

Fritz  could  stand  such  treatment  no  longer. 
Praying  that  Wilhelmina  might  not  suffer,  he 
planned  an  escape  with  a  young  friend.  They 
hoped  to  ride  to  The  Hague  and  live  there  in 
close  disguise.  But,  even  as  Fritz  was  about  to 
mount  his  horse,  he  was  discovered  and  taken 
before  the  king.  "You  are  a  cowardly  deserter," 
said  the  father,  "devoid  of  all  feelings  of  honor." 

"I  have  as  much  honor  as  you  have,"  Fritz 
replied,  "and  I  have  only  done  what  I  have  heard 
you  say  a  hundred  times  you  would  have  done 
yourself,  had  you  been  treated  as  I  have." 

The  king,  maddened  beyond  speech,  drew  his 
sword  and  would  have  struck  his  son  with  it  had 
not  a  general  in  attendance  thrown  himself  be- 
tween them,  exclaiming:  "Sire,  you  may  kill  me, 
but  spare  your  son." 

Fritz  was  locked  in  prison,  guarded  like  a 
traitor,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty.  It 
was  small  wonder  that  he  declared  he  would 
gladly  change  his  place  for  that  of  the  poorest 
serf  in  Prussia. 

Frederick  William,  though  he  never  broke 
Fritz  to  his  will,  did  succeed  in  changing  the 
boy's  naturally  gentle  nature  into  that  of  a  hard 
and  bitter  man.  The  boy,  as  he  grew  into  man- 
hood, gradually  changed  from  the  sunny  lad  who 
had  played  in  the  Potsdam  gardens  with  Wil- 
helmina. In  time  he  became  king  himself,  and 
free  to  do  as  he  would.  He  sought  out  men  of 
genius,  authors,  poets,  thinkers;  and  his  happiest 
hours  were  spent  in  their  company,  or  with 
musicians,  when  he  played  the  flute  that  he  had 
loved  as  a  boy. 

But  that  was  only  one  side  of  his  nature ;  on 
the  world's  side  he  was  the  grasping  despot,  the 
ambitious  general  who  forced  war  upon  all  his 
neighbors,  and  who  came  in  time  to  be  known  as 
the  conqueror  of  Europe.  He  had  not  forgotten 
his  father's  stern  schooling;  he  made  Prussia 
an  army,  and  forced  the  world  to  admit  the  might 
of  his  arms.  To  Europe  he  was  the  ambitious 
despot  whom  they  called  Frederick  the  Great ; 
it  was  only  to  Wilhelmina  and  his  friends  that  he 
showed  the  remains  of  that  softer  nature  which 
had  been  his  as  the  small,  light-hearted  boy  of 
Potsdam  At  the  Charlottenburg  Palace  hangs  the 
portrait  of  him  playing  upon  the  drum.  It  was  a 
long,  and  in  many  ways  a  sad,  progress  from  that 
boy  to  the  man  Frederick  the  Great. 
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Poor  sight  is  so  common  that  it  was  no  wonder 
that  the  Senior  Partner  was  a  little  anxious  about 
the  Junior  Partner's  eyes. 

"But,  Daddy,"  said  the  Junior  Partner,  "did  n't 
I  see  Arthur's  cat  before  you  did?" 

"Yes,  Partner,  you  did." 

"And  Martha's  new  apron,  the  checked  one 
with  the  white  sleeves  and  the  pocket?" 

"You  surely  did." 

"And  the  little  brown  clog  that  belonged  to  the 
new  boy  across  the  street  and  had  long  silky  ears  ?" 

"You  did.  You  certainly  have  a  quick  eye  for 
some  things.  But  seeing  is  always  wonderful. 
One  of  the  strangest  things  is  how  people  see 
some  things  and  do  not  see  other  things." 

"Just  as  though  they  had  strainers  on  their  eyes 
so  that  some  things  can  come  through  and  other 
things  can't.    Is  n't  it,  Daddy?" 

"Exactly.  But  what  is  more  wonderful  is  that 
the  same  thing  does  n't  always  look  the  same  to 
different  people." 

"That  is  so,  Daddy.  Now  there  is  Arthur. 
What  do  you  suppose  he  thinks  he  sees  in  that 
horrid  little  Charley?" 

Then  the  Senior  Partner  began  to  think  that 
perhaps  Arthur's  eyes  were  better  than  the  Junior 
Partner's.     So  he  said  : 

"Would  it  not  be  great,  Partner,  if  we  could 
borrow  one  another's  eyes  to  see  how  things 
looked  through  them?" 

"Would  n't  it,  Daddy !" 


"And  suppose  that  people  took  out  their  eyes 
at  night—" 

"Just  as  Grandma  does  her  t—  ?" 

"Never  mind  !  Hush  !  Suppose  in  some  fam- 
ily they  took  out  their  eyes  at  night  and  somebody 
changed  them  about.  Next  morning  they  would 
all  get  the  wrong  eyes  and  everything  would  look 
different  to  everybody.  The  boy  Joe  would  say, 
sadly:  'Dear  me!  dear  me!  More  snow!  It  just 
makes  me   ache   to   see   it!' 

"And  old  Grandpa  would  wave  his  cane  and 
shout :  'Hooray  !  Hooray  !  More  snow  !  Gimme 
my  breakfast  quick.     I  must  get  out !' 

"And  frail  old  Grandma,  who  cannot  bear  a 
breath  of  air,  would  exclaim:  'A  straw-ride  to- 
night !   a  straw-ride  to-night !' 

"Then  what  a  blind  scramble  for  everybody's 
own  eyes  there  would  be !  And,  when  all  had 
eyes  in,  the  father  would  say :  'These  are  not 
mine.  Florence  and  Joe  never  looked  so  dis- 
agreeable before.  Why,  I  have  the  finest  chil- 
dren in  the  world.' 

"And  Uncle  Grunter  would  say,  very  bitterly: 
'These  must  be  mine,  but  I  wish  they  were  not. 
I  never  knew  that  everybody  could  look  so  sweet 
and  pleasant.' 

"Then  they  would  all  shout  together :  'You 
must  have  Mother's!' 

"And  Uncle  Grunter  would  take  them  out  and 
hand  them  to  her,  and  grope  his  way  into  a  corner 
and  say  that  he  would  never  wear  his  old  eyes 
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again.  And  then  people  would  find  out  that  poor 
Uncle  Grunter's  eyes  were  full  of  grumps." 

"What  are  grumps,  Daddy?" 

"Grumps  is  a  disease  of  the  eye  caused  by 
looking  too  much  at  faults.  Those  who  have  it 
can  see  very  plainly  anything  that  is  bad  or  un- 
pleasant or  hateful  or  mean.  When  it  is  severe, 
they  can  hardly  see  anything  good  or  pleasant  at 
all.  Whenever  you  find  a  person  who  is  always 
finding  fault  and  seeing  the  worst  in  others,  you 
may  be  sure  that  he  has  the  grumps.     It  is   a 


be  cured  if  they  knew  what  was  the  matter.  But 
it  is  much  easier  to  prevent  the  grumps  than  to 
cure  them. 

Now,  you  know,  the  Senior  Partner  wanted  the 
Junior  Partner's  eyes  to  be  those  that  see  the  best 
in  everybody  and  everything.  For  the  world  is 
full  of  beauty  which  grumpful  eyes  cannot  see. 

"What  must  I  do,  Daddy?"  said  the  Junior 
Partner,  when  they  had  talked  the  matter  over. 

"It  is  all  a  matter  of  training,  of  exercise.  Just 
keep  your  eyes  open  to  the  good  and  close  them 


'hooray!  hooray!  more  snow! 


dreadful  disease.  When  that  family  knew  how 
Uncle  Grunter's  eyes  made  people  look,  they  were 
very  sorry  for  him.  They  used  to  think  that  he 
was  just  disagreeable." 

So  the  Senior  Partner  examined  the  Junior 
Partner's  eyes  with  the  Q-ray  glasses,  and  found 
them  to  be  quite  clear.  No  grumps  to  speak  of. 
Children  are  not  apt  to  suffer  much  from  it  unless 
they  catch  it  from  older  folks.  They  should  never 
be  exposed  to  it;  but  those  who  have  it  often  do 
not  know  that  they  have  it.  They  think  that  as  peo- 
ple look  to  them  so  they  really  are.     They  might 


quickly  to  the  bad.  After  a  while  they  will  open 
and  close  of  themselves.  Thus  they  will  remain 
clear  and  strong  and  free  from  grumps." 

"But  when  any  one  has  grumps,  how  do  you 
treat  them  ?" 

"They  must  wear  kind  glasses  and  use  an  eye- 
lotion  made  by  dissolving  twenty  thoughts  of 
patience  in  sweet  spirits  of  forgetfulness." 

"Is  there  more  than  one  kind  of  spirits  of  for- 
getfulness?" 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed.  The  common,  bitter  spirits 
of  forgetfulness  are  very  poisonous." 
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Grandma  's  paring  apples, 

Sign  that  's  full  of  cheer; 
Summer  's  nearly  over, 

Autumn  's  nearly  here. 
Cozy  evenings  coming, 

Mornings  brisk  and  cool ; 
Long  vacation  ended, 

Busy  times  at  school. 

Grandma  's  paring  apples. 

Some  of  them  she  dries, 
Some  make  sauce  and  puddings, 

Some  make  spicy  pies. 


Pantry  smells  delicious, 
Pockets  bulge  out  wide ; 

Children  with  their  baskets 
Roam  the  orchard-side. 

Grandma  's  paring  apples, 

Nicest  time  o'  year  ; 
Firelight  and  lamplight 

Fill  the  house  with  cheer. 
Odors  sweet  in  cellar, 

Rosy  fruit  in  bin ; 
Grandma,  paring  apples, 

Brings  the  autumn  in  ! 
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"   '  TROT  AS  FAST  AS  YOU  CAN  TO  MARKET  AND  GET  ME  A  PAIL  OF  MILK. 

THE  GOOD  LITTLE  PIGGIE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS 

BY   L.  WALDO    LOCKLING 

Once  there  was  a  little  piggie,  a  very  good  little  piggie,  who  obeyed  his  mother 
so  well  that  often  she  let  him  out  of  the  pen  to  play  with  his  friends  on  the 
farm.  One  afternoon  this  little  piggie  was  playing  with  them,  when  suddenly  he 
heard  his  mother  calling:    "  Piggie,  wiggie,  wiggie,  wiggie,  wiggie  !  " 

"  Piggie,  dear,"  she  said,  as  he  ran  to  her,  "take  this  and  trot  as  fast  as  you 
can  to  market  and  get  me  a  pail  of  milk  for  Father's  supper  to-night." 

So  Piggie  took  the  pail  between  his  teeth,  and  off  he  went  to  do  what  his 
mother  told  him.  Now,  you  must  remember  that  this  little  piggie  was  such  a 
dear,  good   little   piggie,   that  he  had  a  great   many   friends   among   the   other 
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animals.      So  he  had  not  gone  far  when   who    should  spy  him    but  his  friend 
Bossie  Calf.      "  Hello,  there  !  "  said  the  calf.      "  Where  are  you  off  to,  Piggie  ?  " 

"  I  'm  going  to  market  to  bring  my  mother  a  pail  of  milk  for  Father's  supper 
to-night,"  squealed  Piggie. 

"Are  you?     I   believe   I'll  go,  too.      I   am   so  fond  of  milk."     And  the  calf 
leaped  over  his  master's  fence,  and  away  he  went  scampering  after  Piggie. 

By  and  by,  who  should  come  along  but  Piggie's  friend   Billie   Goat.      "Mercy 
on  us  !  "  baa-ed  Billie.      "  Where  are  you  going  in  such  a  hurry,  Bossie  ?  " 
"  Going  with  Piggie,"  said  the  calf. 
"  Where  are  you  going,  Piggie  ?  " 

"  Going  to  market  to  bring  my  mother  a  pail  of  milk  for  Father's  supper  to- 
night," squealed  Piggie,  in  a  great  hurry. 

"  Are  you  ?      I  believe  I  '11  go,  too.      I   am  so  fond  of  milk."     So  Billie  Goat 
ran  out  of  the  barn-yard  and  hurried  after  the  calf. 

Just  as  they  were  passing  the  house,  who  should  spy  them  but  Rover  the  dog. 
"Where  are  you  going,  Billie,"  barked  Rover,  running  out  to  the  gate  as  he 
saw  them  rushing  along.      "  Going  with  Bossie,"  said  the  goat. 
"  Where  are  you  going,  Bossie?  "     "  Going  with  Piggie." 

"Where  are  you  going,  Piggie?" 
"  I  am  going  to  market  to  bring  Mother  a 
pail  of  milk  for  Father's    supper  to-night," 
squealed  Piggie,  in  a  great  hurry. 

I  believe  I  '11  go,  too.  I  am 
so  fond  of  milk."  So  Rover  hurried  along  up 
the  road  after  the  goat. 

Just   as   they    turned   into   the    road,  who 
should  come  jumping  along  but  Tabby  the  cat. 
"  Well,  well !  "  he  meowed.     "  When  did 
the  circus  come  to  town,  Rover  ?  " 

"This   is   not  a  circus  parade,"  said  the 
dog,  the   goat,  the  calf,  and    Piggie    all  at 
once,  as  they  ran  on. 

"  Then,  where  are  you  going, 
Rover  ?  "  again  meowed  Tabby. 
"  Going  with  Billie,"  barked 
Rover. 
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1  MY,  THAT    'S    GOOD  !  '  " 


Going-  with  Bossie." 


Going"  with  Piggie." 


"  Where  are  you  going,  Billie?" 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Bossie  ?  " 

"  Where  are  you  going,  -Piggie  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  market  to  get  my  mother  a  pail  of  milk  for  Father's  supper 
to-night,"  squealed  Piggie    in  a  great  hurry. 

"Are  you?  I  believe  I  '11  go  along.  I  am  so  fond  of  milk."  So  Tabby 
raced  along  after  Rover. 

When  they  got  to  the  market,  Piggie  told  his  friends  to  wait  outside  while  he 
hurried  in  and  got  the  milk  for  his  father's  supper.  It  did  not  take  him 
long,  and  he  soon  came  trotting  out  because  he  was  to  hurry  back  home. 

"  Give  me  a  sup  for  politeness'  sake,"  meowed  Tabby  the  cat,  as  she  stuck  her 
head  in  the  pail.      "  My,  that  's  good  !  " 

'•'  Pass  it  to  me,  Tabby,"  barked  Rover  the  dog,  "  for  politeness'  sake.  My, 
that 's  good  !  " 

"  Give  me  a  sup  for  politeness'  sake,"  said  Billie  Goat.      "  My,  that 's  good." 

"  Do  not  forget  me,  Billie,  for  politeness'  sake,"  said  Bossie  the  calf.  "  My, 
that 's  good  !  " 

"  Oh,  dear ;  oh,  dear !  "  squealed  Piggie,  when  he  saw  what  had  happened. 
"  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  And  away  he 
trotted  all  by  himself  with  an  empty 
pail,  to  tell  his  mother  that  he  did 
really  and  truly  get  the  milk,  but  that 
his  friends  had  "  supped  "  it  all  up  ! 

But  just  then  the  farmer  came 
with  a  great,  big  pail  of  milk  and 
gave  it  all  to  them,  so  that  the  good 
little  piggie  and  his  father  and  moth- 
er had  a  fine  supper,  and  much  more 
milk  than  Piggie  could  have  brought. 

Vol.  XXXVI.- 142-143. 


'AWAY    HE    TROTTED    WITH    AN    EMPTY    PAIL. 
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DRAGON-FLIES    AND    THEIR    PICTURESQUE    HOME    IN    THE    MARSHES. 


WATER  INSECTS  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE 
AN  AQUARIUM  FOR  THEM 

Not  long  ago  I  kept  a  red-tailed  hawk  through 
one  entire  summer.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with' 
insects?  You  shall  see.  Among  the  various 
animals  upon  which  these  hawks  feed,  frogs  are 
captured  about  as  often  as  any  others,  and  as 
they  were  easier  for  me  to  kill  than  birds  or 
squirrels,  for  reasons  which  all  bright  boys  and 
girls  will  easily  guess,  I  every  day  searched  for 
this  form  of  food.     The  best  place  proved  to  be  a 


^q 


WATER-STRIDERS. 


They  may  often  be  found  on  the  water  among  lilies  or  other 
aquatic  plants. 

little  pond  at  the  edge  of  a  wood,  and  while  ex- 
ploring it  for  my  special  prey  I  found  insects  in 


astonishing  number  and  variety.  Now  you  see 
how  my  hawk  led  me  to  study  them. 

From  at  first  merely  glancing  at  these  tiny 
animals,  I  finally  came  to  feel  a  kind  of  friend- 
ship for  them.  Soon  I  was  looking  for  certain 
bugs  which  I  believed  I  could  distinguish  from 
others  of  the  same  kind,  just  as  you  know  one 
of  your  kittens  or  pigeons  from  another.  The 
whole  vast  world  of  insects  had  a  new  interest 
for  me. 

In  nearing  a  pond  we  shall  first  see  dragon- 
flies.  All  of  them  are  so  harmless  that  we  may 
handle  them  without  gloves.  Their  dreaded  in- 
struments (if  they  ever  had  any)  for  sewing  up 
our  ears  and  eyes  are  now  lost  — "needles  in  a 
haystack."  No  naturalist  has  been  able  to  find 
them !  So  we  may  sit  in  a  shaded  spot  and  watch 
serenely  these  dragon-flies  (which,  by  the  way, 
are  the  hawks  of  the  insect  world)  as  they  dart 
about  catching  little  flies  of  different  kinds. 

Most  of  us  may  have  seen  whirligig  beetles 
(Gyrinus),  those  little  black  "water-bugs"  which 
swim  round  and  round  in  clusters  on  the  water. 
Water-striders,  or  "skaters,"  as  we  used  to  call 
them,  are  also  common.  But  it  will  pay  to  watch 
these  insects  more  closely,  and  we  should  catch 
specimens  of  both  kinds  for  an  aquarium  to  be 
described  later. 

Now  let  us  search  for  small  insects  which  rest 
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back  downward  just  at  the  surface  of  the  water; 
these  are  the  back-swimmers.  You  may  always 
know  a  back-swimmer  by  the  long  hind  legs 
which  project  out  from  the  body  like  oars  from 
a  boat  and  serve  as  oars  to  the  insect.  Catch 
some  of  these  oarsmen  with  your  net  before 
they  swim  to  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  and  be 
careful  that  they  do  not  pierce  your  finger  with 
their  sharp  beaks.  These  and  many  of  the  others 
fly  so  well  that  to  keep  them  in  the  collecting-can 
we  should  cover  it  with  muslin. 

Water-boatmen  are  interesting  creatures  easily 
found  on  the  pebbled  bottom  of  a  pond.  They 
are  scarcely  half  an  inch  long ;  the  fore  legs, 
projecting  from  the  sides,  remind  one  of  the 
wings  of  a  penguin. 

Diving-beetles,  water-tigers,  water  scavenger- 
beetles,  water-scorpions,  giant  water-bugs,  and 
chrysalis    of    damsel-flies    may    be    taken    in    the 


more  likely  to  feed  them  too  much  rather  than 
not  enough.  They  are  so  much  smaller  than  our 
usual  pets  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  realize  how 


AN    INSECT  AQUARIUM. 
Showing  the  glass  covering  and  general  arrangement. 

net  by  carefully  sweeping  the  water  near  the 
bottom  and  about  the  roots  and  other  submerged 
parts  of  water-plants.  Still  other  species  are  to 
be  found.  But  in  one  day  we  can  capture 
enough  of  those  named  to  interest  and  instruct 
us  for  many  weeks. 

For  an  insect  aquarium  a  round,  all-glass,  gold- 
fish jar  is  just  the  thing.  A  "battery  jar"  also 
does  well.  Place  sand  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  in  it  put  water-plants.  Put  in  a  layer  of 
gravel,  then  fill  about  three  fourths  full  of  rain- 
water. To  keep  insects  from  flying  or  crawling 
out  of  the  aquarium,  it  should  be  covered  with 
cheese-cloth.  The  water  need  not  be  changed 
if  stocked  with  the  water-plants  and  with  only 
such  insects  as  are  found  in  still  ponds. 

The  food  may  consist  of  flies  and  very  small 
pieces  of  raw  meat,  and  it  requires  care  to  see 
that  the  food  does  not  remain  and  decay  but  is 
all  eaten.  A  few  days'  experience  should  teach 
you  the  right  amount.     You  will  at  first  be  much 


A   GIANT    WATER-BUG   AND   A    "WATER-TIGER. 

small  an  amount  of  food  one  insect  will  eat. 
Ordinary  goldfish  furnish  a  convenient  compari- 
son. Most  young  folks  will  recall  how  very  few 
crumbs  of  crackers  or  of  prepared  fish  food  will 
serve  three  or  four  goldfish  two  or  more  days. 

It  is  interesting  to  multiply  such  comparisons, 
and  this  practice  is  the  best  possible  way  to  im- 
press upon  our  minds  the  size  of  these  small 
creatures.  In  the  pond  mentioned  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article  the  largest  insect  found  was 
the  water  scavenger-beetle,  shown  on  page  1132. 
There  may  have  been,  and  I  suppose  there  really 
were,  many  of  these  beetles  in  the  pond.  Being 
two  inches  long,  he  was  a  giant  indeed  when 
compared  with  the  majority  of  his  neighbors,  yet 


THE   HOME   OF   DAPHNIA  AND    CYCLOPS. 
One  each  of  the  tiny  forms  enlarged  (within  the  circle). 

even  to  this  huge  insect  the  pond,  which  I  could 
have  crossed  at  its  widest  part  in  a  running 
jump,  was  as  a  lake,  the  reeds  on  its  edge  like 
forest  trees  to  us. 
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However,  we  have  no  knowledge  that  objects 
look  larger  to  insects  than  they  do  to  the  very 
large  creatures.  The  great  compound  eyes  of 
an  insect,  such  as  the  dragon-fly,  often  as  large 
as  the  remainder  of  the  head,  must  give  their 
owners  a  peculiar  idea  of  the  size  of  objects. 
The  slow,  droning  beetle  is  traveling  at  a  speed 
which  compared  to  his  size  is  what  the  speed  of 
an  express-train  is  to  us  humans. 

Edmund  J.  Sawyer. 

THE  SIPHONS  OF  THE  "SHIP-WORM" 

The   so-called    "ship-worm"    (Teredo)    is   not    a 
worm    but    a    clam-like    animal.      It    has    a    long 


'SHIP-WORMS        EXTENDING    THEIR    SLENDER 
SIPHON    TUBES. 

worm-like  form,  due  to  its  habit  of  burrowing  in 
many  kinds  of  wood  in  salt  water.  Out  of  the 
wood  the  Teredo  extends  a  slender  tube  known 


AN  EXCELLENT  "  HUNTING  "  PLACE  FOR 

STOCK  FOR  THE  AQUARIUM. 

The  smaller  black  spots  are  whirligig  beetles      The  larger 
one  is  a  water  scavenger-beetle. 


as  a  siphon.  This  draws  in  water,  from  which 
the  little  animal  gets  its  food.  It  does  not  eat 
the  wood  but  cuts  it  out  for  a  home.  Teredos 
are  widely  scattered  and  do  much  damage  to  tim- 
ber under  the  water. 

THE  NAVEL  ORANGE 

The  first  we  know  of  the  navel  orange,  which  is 
very  valuable  not  only  on  account  of  its  fine 
quality  and  taste  but  also  because  of  its  being 
seedless,  is  of  a  single  tree  that  was  found  grow- 
ing on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  This  was  about  the  year  1565,  or  nearly 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

A  monk  in  a  monastery  in  that  far-away  coun- 
try painted  a  picture  of  the  fruit  and  wrote  a 
description  of  it,  both  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  library  of  the  Roman  Catholic  University  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Grafts  of  this  tree  were  taken 
to  Spain  by  the  Moors  several  hundred  years  ago, 
and  from  Spain  the  trees  were  carried  to  South 
America  by  the  Spaniards  who  conquered  and 
settled  that  country  after  its  discovery  by  Co- 
lumbus. 

A  little  less  than  forty  years  ago  a  woman 
missionary  from  the  United  States  found  this 
fruit  growing  in  Brazil  in  South  America,  and 
through  her  efforts  twelve  trees  of  it  were  sent 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  These  trees  were  kept  in  the  hothouses 
there,  because  they  came  from  a  very  warm  coun- 
try, and  therefore  could  thrive  only  when  they 
had  plenty  of  warmth  and  sunshine. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  sent  two  of 
these  trees  to  California,  and  there  they  grew 
and  multiplied  until  now  the  navel  orange  indus- 
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try  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  land.  Perhaps  the  grass  in  search  for  a  place  to  spin,  for  it  is 
many  of  us  have  seen  the  beautiful  orange  groves  rarely  able  to  catch  the  spider  when  its  funnel  is 
of  Florida  or  southern  California  and  have  in- 
haled the  delightful  fragrance  of  the  blossoms. 
Of  course  you  have  read  in  your  geographies  of 
how  the  ripe  fruit  and  the  green  fruit  and  the 
blossoms  all  grow  together  on  the  tree  at  the 
same  time. 

Sarah  Waters. 


A  COMMON    DIGGER-WASP    AND    ITS  PREY 


On  the  prairies  and  bad  lands  of  the  southwestern 
United  States  and  down  through  Central  America, 
there  is  an  enormous  blue-bodied,  red-winged 
wasp,  known  as  Pcpsis  formosa,  that  makes  a 
victim  of  the  great  hairy  tarantula,  Mygalc 
hentsii.  It  is  battle  royal  well  worth  seeing, 
though  rarely  witnessed.  In  the  Eastern  States 
we  have  its  counterpart,  no  less  exciting  though 
the  contestants  are  much  smaller  in  size. 

There  are  several  genera  and  species  of  digger- 
wasps.     The   commonest   are   the   long,    slender- 
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THE    BLUE    DIGGER-WAS!'    ATTACKING    A    GRASSY    BANK 

SPIDER. 

These  spiders  average  about  one  half  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  wasps 

about  five  eighths  of  an  inch. 

bodied  caterpillar-killers,  Ammophila.  Another 
common  group  are  spider-killers,  comparatively 
short-bodied  wasps,  generally  blue-black  in  color, 
some  species  possessing  red  or  white  markings 
It  is  one  of  these,  Pompilus  phUadelphicus,  that 
the  writer  had  the  good  fortune  to  observe  killing 
the  common  grassy  bank  spider,  Agalena  naevia. 
This  is  the  little  fellow  from  one  half  to  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  buff-  and  brown- 
striped,  that  builds  a  gossamer  cobweb  with  a 
funnel  retreat  generally  in  grassy  hillsides,  fence 
corners,  about  stumps  and  roots  and  such  like 
places.  The  wasp  attacks  the  spider  generally 
when  it  is  beginning  its  web  or  crawling  through 


THE    BLUE    DIGGER-WASP    STINGING    A    GRASSY 
BANK    SPIDER., 

within  reach.  The  wasp  also  attacks  other 
spiders,  such  as  species  of  Lycosa  and  sometimes 
the  jumping  and  crab  spiders.  When  these  spiders 
are  attacked  and  cannot  retreat,  they  always  show 
fight,  just  as  the  Western  tarantula  does;  but  the 
wasp  rarely  hesitates  to  make  the  attack,  carrying 
the  spider  off  its  feet  by  its  sudden  onslaught,  and 
nearly  always  stinging  it  under  the  thorax.  Hav- 
ing stung  the  spider  into  a  state  of  insensibility, 


THE    BLUE    DIGGER-WASP    DRAGGING   A   GRASSY   BANK 

SPIDER. 
Tt  is  to  be  placed  in  the  wasp's  burrow  as  food  for  the  baby  wasps. 

the  wasp  drags  its  victim  to  its  nest  in  the  ground 
and  stores  it  away  as  food  for  the  baby  wasps 
when  hatched.  S.  F.  Aaron. 
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A  TAME  COWBIRD 

His  name  was  Dick.  He  never  knew  his  mother, 
and  if  he  had  any  brothers  or  sisters,  they  were 
hatched  and  raised  in  the  nest  of  some  other 
bird  and  led  forth  into  the  world  by  a  foster- 
mother.  And  now  I  am  sure  you  know  that  Dick 
was  a  cowbird. 

His  foster-parent  was  a  chipping  sparrow. 
What  happened  in  that  sparrow's  little  hair-lined 
nest,  where  she  had  four  or  five  eggs  of  her  own, 
we  can  easily  imagine,  for  her  young  were  starved 
and  crowded  out  of  their  own  home.  Only  Dick 
had  come  forth  in  safety.  One  day  he  followed 
the  deluded  sparrow  into  my  friend's  yard,  where 
he  clamored  for  food. 

His  foster-mother  fed  him  for  two  or  three 
days  and  then  disappeared.  Dick  stayed  on,  as 
he  had  already  learned  that  the  young  chickens 
were  fed  on  corn-meal,  and,  as  that  suited  his 
taste,  he  helped  himself,  soon  becoming  very 
fond  of  it.  Though  he  could  now  fly  well,  he 
stayed  for  a  good  part  of  the  time  on  the  ground 
near  the  back  door,  where  it  was  a  pretty  sight 
to  see  baby  Helen  toddling  along  and  trying  to 
catch  him,  while  Dick  hopped  about  in  front  of 
her,  keeping  just  beyond  her  reach.  When 
Helen  grew  tired  and  turned  back,  Dick  would 
turn    and    follow   her.      He    slept   at   night    in    a 


that  Helen  had  her  chubby  hands  in  the  meal  on 
one  side,  or  that  her  father  was  trying  to  mix  the 
food  between  them.     At  first  he  would  sit  on  the 


A    NEARER    ACQUAINTANCE. 

peach-tree  near  the  house.  In  the  morning,  when 
Helen's  father  went  out  to  feed  the  chickens,  he 
would  call :  "Dick,  Dick,"  and  down  Dick  would 
fly  for  his  breakfast. 

When  the  meal  was  mixed  again  at  night,  Dick 
was  sure  to  be  on  hand..  He  was  the  greediest 
fellow  you  ever  saw,  and  it  mattered  little  to  him 


EDING    FROM    A    SPOON. 


rim  of  the  pan  to  eat,  but  after  a  little  time  he  got 
bodily  into  the  pan,  and  if  the  spoon  came  in  his 
way  in  the  course  of  the  mixing,  instead  of  being 
offended  he  would  step  into  it,  and  there  continue 
his  supper,  in  this  manner  allowing  himself  to  be 
carried  about  the  yard,  flying  off!  only  when  he 
had  satisfied  his  appetite. 

Dick  became  so  tame  that  several  times  when 
the  door  was  open  he  went  into  the  house  to 
investigate.  He  soon  grew  sleek  and  fat,  and 
much  like  his  relatives  in  the  meadows.  He 
hunted  less  frequently  for  insects,  depending  for 
his  food  more  and  more  upon  the  family.  With 
fluttering  wings  and  open  mouth  he  would  call 
whenever  any  of  them  was  near. 

He  stayed  so  long  that  we  wondered  if  he 
would  some  day  join  the  migrating  flocks  and  go 
South,  and  if,  when  the  red  buds  began  to  show 
on  the  swamp-maples  in  the  spring,  and  the  red- 
wings and  cowbirds  returned,  Dick  would  be 
among  the  number  and  remember  his  old  home 
and  friends. 

But  one  day  a  girl  came  to  play,  bringing  her 
pet  fox-terrier.  Dick  had  been  among  friends 
for  so  long  that  he  did  not  see  or  heed  the  ter- 
rier's rush,  and  in  a  moment  his  life-story  had 
been  told.  He  was  buried  under  the  peach-tree 
in  which  he  had  slept  for  so  long.  But  we  had 
learned  something  about  the  cowbird,  and 
could  not  avoid  feeling  more  friendly  toward  his 
kind,  for  did  not  Mother  Nature  put  him  here, 
and  may  he  not  have  a  mission  that  we  have  not 
yet  discovered?  Wilbur  F.  Smith. 
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BEAUTIFUL  SCALES  ON  WINGS 

After  you  have  held  a  butterfly  or  a  moth  by 
the  wing,  you  have  observed  the  colored  dust,  as 
it  seems  to  be,  that  has  adhered  to  your  finger 
and  thumb.  If  you  had  then  examined  the  wing, 
you  might  have  seen  that  a  little  rubbed  space 
was  visible  where  you  had  touched  it.  If  you 
had  been  so  curious  and  so  interested  that  you 
had  scraped  a  little  of  this  dust  from  your  finger, 
and  had  placed  it  under  the  microscope  with  a 
moderately  high  magnifying  power,  you  would 
have  seen  the  field  of  view  strewn  with  minute 
objects  resembling  those  in  the  photograph.  But 
under   the   microscope,   and   on   your   finger,   the 


THE    CURIOUSLY    POINTED    SCALES. 
Many  kinds  of  scales  show  dainty  veining.     Lepidopter 
and  moths)  means  "  scale-winged." 


(butterflies 


colors  would  have  been  beautiful  and  perhaps 
brilliant ;  in  the  figure  the  delicate  tints  cannot 
be  reproduced  with  the  black  ink. 

This  dust  is  now  known  to  be  composed  of 
little  flat  scales  variously  colored,  and  giving 
their  colors  to  the  wing  from  which  they  were 
taken.  The  figure  shews  only  a  few  forms,  but 
the  variety  of  shape  varies  widely,  as  we  shall 
soon  learn  if  we  examine  various  butterflies  from 
different  parts  of  the  world.  In  those  shown  in 
the  figure,  notice  the  minute  teeth  on  the  front 
border  of  many,  and  the  little  stem  at  the  oppo- 
site end  by  which  each  one  is  attached  to  the 
wing. 


THE  ARRANGEMENT    OF    THE    SCALES. 

beetles,  and  even  the  common  mosquito  has  them 
on  the  surface  of  the  wings,  and  as  a  fringe-like 
border  along  the  edge. 

ECHIDNA 

This  animal  is  commonly  called  the  "spiny  ant- 
eater"  or  the  "porcupine  ant-eater."  It  occurs  in 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Guinea.  It  feeds 
on  ants  and  their  larvae,  and  has  a  long  tongue 
coated  with  a  sticky  substance  with  which  to  se- 


THE    ECHIDNA. 


Photographed  from  a  specimen  secured  for  the  National  Zoological 
Park  at  Washington,  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Goding,  American  Consul  at 
Newcastle,  New  South  Wales. 


cure    them    after    tearing    open    the    nest.      The 
echidna  lays  eggs,  usually  two,  which  are  carried 
Similar  scales  are  fcund  on  the  body  of  some     in  a  pouch  until  hatched. 
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^"BECAUSE-  WE 
[WANT  TO  KNOW" 


taken  from  some  you  sent  and  shows  the  shells 
in  detail.    The  length  of  each  is  about  twice  that 


cases  containing  tiny  shells 

New  York  City. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  When  I  was  visiting  Brighton 
Beach  I  picked  up  a  piece  of  seaweed.  It  was  full  of  tiny 
shells.  A  picture  is  inclosed  of  the  seaweed,  and  I  am 
sending  some  shells.  Please  tell  me  what  the  seaweed  and 
the  shells  are. 

I  love  to  read  "Nature  and  Science"  in  the  St. 
Nicholas. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Katharine  Spafford  (age  12). 

The  animal  life  in  the  tiny  shells  you  send 
would,  if  they  had  been  left  on  the  beach,  have 
grown  to  the  familiar,  large,  pear-shaped  shell- 
animal  known  as  Fulgur.  The  collected  mass  is 
not  a  seaweed  but  the  curious  stringing  of  these 


THE   TINY   SHELLS   IN   THE   BOXES. 
Photographed  with  an  ordinary  pin  to  show  the  relative  size. 


"egg"-cases.      Each   is   like    a    small   bonbon-box 

The    enlarged    photograph    in    this    column    was     worthy  of  publication.  — William    Brewster, 


THE    STRING    OF    BOXES     (THAT    OUR    YOUNG     CORRESPON- 
DENT  MISTOOK  FOR   SEAWEED)   AND   A   FULGUR   SHELL. 

of  the  diameter  of  the  head  of  a  common  pin, 
which  was  photographed  with  the  shells  to  show 
the  comparative  size. 

a  queer  custom  of  the  english  sparrow 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  can  tell 
me  why  an  English  sparrow  climbs  a  tree  much  as  the 
brown  creeper  does.  Sometimes  I  have  seen  a  sparrow  fly 
to  the  tree  trunk  and  go  up  a  short  distance,  then  turn  its 
head  and  look  around  as  if  scared  or  afraid  of  attracting 
attention.  They  never  go  far,  but  climb  up  and  then  fly 
away  again.  This  seems  very  curious,  because  I  do  not 
think  they  can  be  getting  food  ;  they  never  seem  to  be 
looking  for  it.  They  always  start  nearly  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trunk  or  a  short  distance  up. 

Very  sincerely, 

Charlotte  R.  Fisher. 

The  birds  are  merely  getting  food,  just  as 
some  sparrows  have  learned  to  fly  into  the  air  and 
catch  flying  insects  as  flycatchers  do.  —  C.  W.  B. 

I  have  often  seen  house-sparrows  do  the  same 
thing.  I  had  supposed  they  were  looking  for 
food,  but  I  cannot  remember  ever  seeing  them 
secure  any  in  this  way      The  note  seems  to  me 
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a  ball  ear  of  corn 

Media,  Pa. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  sending  you  a  round  ear  of  corn. 
Can  you  please  tell  me  what  kept  it  from  growing  long? 
Yours  truly, 

Chari.es  Hodge  (age  9). 

I  do  not  know  what  made  it  grow  in  this  pe- 
culiar shape,  neither  do  I  know  what  makes  an 
ear  of  corn  grow  long.  This  is  apparently  one  of 
those  freaks  in  the  plant  world  which  we  some- 
times find.  There  is  always  the  tendency  to 
variation,  and  in  this  case  that  tendency  has  been 
carried  to  excess.  I  do  not  believe  any  better 
answer  can  be  given  to  the  inquirer  than  the 
simple  one  that  we  do  not  know  why  the  thing  is 
so.  — Professor  L.  A.  Clinton,  Storrs  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station. 

One  naturally  speaks  with  caution  about  the 
cause  of  an  abnormal  structure  which  he  has  not 
seen,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  in  all  probability 
that  ear  of  corn  of  which  you  speak  which  forms 
a  ball  was  injured  in  some  way  in  the  growing 
point  while  it  was  still  young.  This  might  have 
happened  in  various  ways,  but  insect  injury  would 
be  the  most  probable.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
fact  of  the  destruction,  accidentally,  of  the  cells 
in  the  extreme  growing  point,  while  the  ear  was 
still  small,  would  produce  the  result  you  speak  of, 
but,  mind  you,  this  is  only  a  kind  of  guess  based 
upon  probabilities  and  the  best  I  can  do  at  present. 


THE    BALL    EAR    OF    CORN. 
Photographed  alongside  a  thimble  to  show  comparative  size. 

I  have  not  seen  corn  in  this  form  myself,  but  I 
know  this  kind  of  injury  does  produce  that  kind 
of  effect.— Professor  W.  F.  Ganong. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  "  NEGATIVES  ' 
DRAWINGS 


MADE  BY 


print  of  the  same,  using  the  thin  paper  drawing  as  a  pho- 
tographic film. 

I  drew  the  one  picture  with  India  drawing-ink,  making 
the  lines  very  heavy.  Then  I  used  it  as  a  film  in  my 
printing-frame.     The  other  picture  is  the  result. 


Ridott,  III. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Inclosed  you  will  find  two  pictures 
pf  a  girl,  one  on  "onion-skin  "  paper,  and  a  photographic 


the  drawing  and  the  photographic  print. 

I  have   never  seen  anything  like  this  in  the   "Because 
We  Want  to  Know."     I  thought  other  young  folks  would 
like  to  try  it.      It  was  an  experiment  with  me. 
Your  interested  reader, 

Edna  Lois  Taggart  (age  14). 

You  are  quite  right  in  thinking  that  this  is 
original  among  our  Nature  and  Science  young 
folks.  But  architects  and  others  who  draw  plans, 
such  as  those  for  machinery,  etc.,  have  long  had  a 
similar  method  in  making  blue-print  duplicate 
copies  from  the  original  drawn  on  thin  paper. 

Interesting  and  instructive  photographic  prints 
may  also  be  made  from  leaves  and  from  fronds  of 
ferns.  Try  maiden-hair  fern  and  others  of  deli- 
cate outline  and  structure. 


the  starting  of  the  growth  of  a  rubber 

PLANT 

Pittsburg,  Penn. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Will  you  please  tell  me  how  rubber 
plants  start  to  grow? 

Your  devoted  reader, 

Paul  F.  Bayard  (age  8). 

Rubber  plants  are  usually  started  by  a  method 
known  as  "mossing."  A  cut  is  made  in  a  young 
branch  and  a  wedge  put  in  it  to  keep  the  surfaces 
apart.  A  bunch  of  Sphagnum  moss  is  then 
fastened  around  the  "stem  over  the  cut,  the  moss 
being  kept  wet.  As  soon  as  the  young  roots  ap- 
pear on  the  outside  of  the  moss,  the  young  branch 
is  cut  off  and  potted  up.  Ficus  clastica,  the  rub- 
ber plant  of  our  houses,  must  produce  seed  in  its 
home,  tropical  Asia,  but  it  does  not  attain  a  size 
sufficient  under  cultivation  in  greenhouses  to  do 
so  often.  The  big  rubber  plant  in  house  No.  4 
of  the  conservatories  here  produced  flowers  a 
year  or  so  ago,  but  I  did  not  notice  whether  it 
ripened  seed  or  not.— Geo.  V.  Nash,  Head  Gar- 
dener, N?w  York  Botanical  Garden. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  LEAGUE 


The  subject  for  the  drawing  competition  this  month,  "An 
Illustration  of  a  Story  or  Poem  in  the  June  Number," 
was  so  successful  that  we  shall  probably  be  tempted  to 
announce  it  again  for  a  competition  in  the  near  future. 
We  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  quality  of  the  contribu- 
tions sent  in.  To  members  who  think  of  becoming  artists, 
such  a  subject  gives  a  foretaste  of  problems  that  they  will 


BY    GEORGE    TIBBITS,  AGE    17.       (SILVER    BADGE  ) 

be  called  upon  to  solve  when  they  become  "professionals." 
Of  course  a  drawing  on  a  given  subject  like  "At  Home," 
"A  Landscape,"  "Busy,"  etc.,  is  a  test  of  the  competi- 
tor's imagination  as  well  as  of  his  skill  in  drawing;  but  to 
illustrate  a  whole  scene  in  a  story  or  poem  is  a  much  more 
difficult  thing  to  do,  and  is  something  in  which  the  student 
must  qualify  before  he  can  even  pretend  to  be  a  profes- 
sional illustrator.  In  fairness  to  the  other  competitors 
we  have  not  allowed  space  for  more  than  four  of  these  illus- 
trations in  this  month's  League.  A  great  deal  of  enthu- 
siasm was  shown  in  that  portion  of  the  prose  contributions 
that  described  a  visit  to  some  historical  spot.  It  is  a  splen- 
did way  of  impressing  notable  facts  on  the  mind  ;  and  many 
important  things  are  learned  and  remembered  that  are  only 
remotely  connected  with  the  chief  subject  of  the  visit. 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  NO.   116 

In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

VERSE.     Gold  badge,  Ruth  Livingston  (age  n),  New  York  City. 

Silver  badges,  William  McBride  (age  14),  Paterson,  N.  J.  ;  Adelaide  Fairbank  (age  14),  Aurora-on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

PROSE.      Gold  badge,  Anna  Ward  Abbot  (age  10),  Yarmouthport,  Mass. 

Silver  badges,  Gladys  Merwin  Blakeslee  (age  14),  New  Haven,  Conn.  ;  Helen  Noyes  (age  14),  Warren,  Ta. 

DRAWING.     Gold  badge,  Elizabeth  Eyre  (age  15),  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Silver  badges,  Robert  Maclean  (age  15),  New  York  City;   George  Tibbits  (age  17),  Albion,  N.  Y.  ;  Russell  Tandy 
(age  17),  Rahway,  N.  J. 

PHOTOGRAPHY.     Gold  badge,  Augusta  McCagg  (age  14),  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 
Silver  badge,  George  0.  Clifford  (age  12),  Evansville,  Ind. 

WILD  CREATURE  PHOTOGRAPHY.      "Class    C"   prize,    Alice   Ross    (age    15),    Chateauquay    Co.,    P.    Que   ; 
Class  D  "  prize,  Sidney  D.  Boyer  (age  17),  La  Fayette,  Ind. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.     Gold  badge,  Bruce  M.  Thomson  (age  13),  Billings,  Mont. 
Silver  badge,  Sarah  S.  Cummings  (age  13),  Marquette,  Mich. 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS.      Gold  badge,  Alfred  J.  Bush  (age  14),  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent,  England. 
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A  VISIT  TO  MOUNT  VERNON 

BY   ANNA  WARD  ABBOT   (AGE    IO) 

{Gold  Badge) 

We  took  a  train  from  Washington  to  Alexandria,  and 
stopped  there  to  see  Christ  Church,  where  Washington 
worshiped.     There  we  took  the  car  to  Mount  Vernon. 


"A  SHADY  PATH.     BY  LEVEN  C.  ALLEN,  JR.,  AGE  15. 

First  we  visited  Washington's  greenhouse.  There  were 
beautiful  flowers  and  hedges  of  boxwood;  little  primrose 
borders  that  looked  like  yellow  ribbons. 

The  first  room  we  went  to  in  Washington's  home  was 
the  banquet-hall. 

On  a  table  was  a  glass  case  and  in  it  a  big  silver  platter. 
There  were  many  pictures  of  Washington.  The  west 
parlor  had  a  piano  with  a  row  of  keys  and  then  a  board, 
and  then  another  row  of  keys.  It  is  called  a  harpsi- 
chord, and  was  given  by  Washington  to  Nelly  Custis  for 
a  wedding  present. 

There  was  a  nice  old  sofa  covered  with  yellow  silk  and 
a  chair  to  match.  In  the  library  were  the  books  that 
Washington  read  and  the  Bible  recording  his  birth.  The 
dining-room  had  an  old  Chippendale  sideboard  and  a  glass 
case  with  old  china  in  it.  Up-stairs  we  saw  the  old- 
fashioned  bed,  with  the  top  to  it,  in  which  Washington  died. 

Then  there  was  Nelly  Custis's  room.  There  were  six 
guest-rooms  ;  one  had  a  chair  in  it  that  came  from  the 
Mayflower.  Each  room  had  an  iron  gate  at  the  door  so  no 
one  could  get  in  to  harm  the  furniture.  You  had  to  look 
over  the  gate  to  see  the  room.  Then  we  went  out  onto 
the  piazza,  the  floor  of  which  was  made  of  stones  that 
Washington  had  walked  on. 

In  front  was  a  lawn  and  Washington's  deer  park. 
There  was  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Potomac  River,  and 
winding  paths  that  made  me  think  of  fairy  stories  and 
beautiful  woods. 

Washington  owned  eight  thousand  acres  of  land,  four 
miles  in  extent.   There  was  an  old  tomb  in  which  he  had  first 


been  laid.  Afterward  he  was  put  in  a  more  beautiful 
tomb  with  all  his  family,  and  then  the  key  to  the  vault  was 
thrown  into  the  Potomac.  Washington's  coffin  was  put  in 
a  white  marble  sarcophagus,  and  his  wife's  in  another, 
right  beside  him. 

Several  famous  people  have  planted  trees  around  the 
tomb.  The  Prince  of  Wales's  tree  died,  so  they  planted 
another  in  its  place. 

We  visited  the  kitchen,  the  spinning-house,  and  the  barn, 
and  a  little  school-house  about  big  enough  for  two  children 
to  be  taught  in.     Then  we  came  home. 

MY  TREASURE 

BY    WILLIAM    MC  BRIDE    (AGE    14) 

{Silver  Badge) 

A  MAN  stood,  wrinkled,  old,  and  gray, 
A  miser  he.      Upon  the  floor  there  lay 
A  wealth  of  gold  and  silver,  spread  around. 
Then,  falling  on  his  knees,  he  seized  the  mound 
And  cried:  "  My  Treasure!" 

The  artist  sat  and  scanned  with  narrowing  eyes 
His  masterpiece:  a  glorious  sunset,  skies 
Aglow  with  colors  bright  and  tinted  seas  afire! 
The  man's  face  beamed,  his  lighted  eyes  glowed  higher. 
Said  he:  "  My  Treasure!" 

Snug  in  a  cradle,  overhung  with  lace, 
A  baby  lay,  and,  with  its  smiling  face 
Upturned,  looked  in  its  mother's  eyes  ;   while  she, 
The  mother,  smiled,  and  then  in  ecstasy 
She  breathed:  "  My  Treasure!  " 
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'A    SHADY    PATH."       BY    AUGUSTA    MC  CAGG,  AGE    14.     (GOLD  BADGE.) 

Of  these  :  the  first  one  held  his  gold,  his  all. 
The  second  hark'd  alone  to  Nature's  call 
And  Art's.      But  mother-love  's  a  thing  divine  : 
Then,  Mother,  let  the  laurel-wreath  be  thine  — 
"Thy  Treasure! " 
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MY  VISIT  TO  GETTYSBURG 

BY    GLADYS    MERWIN    BLAKESLEE    (AGE    14) 

{Silver  Badge) 

The  St.  Nicholas  readers  who  have  not  been  to  Gettys- 
burg may  enjoy  this  account  of  my  visit  there  last  Easter 
vacation.  We  went  around  the  field  on  Sunday  and  it  did 
me  more  good  than  almost  any  sermon  I  ever  heard. 

We  started  trom  the  hotel  in  a  large  'bus  as  there  was 
quite  a  large  party  of  us. 

My  idea  of  a  battle-field  was  so  very  different  from  the 
real  thing  that  I  was  surprised.  There  were  hills,  ridges, 
and  valleys. 

One   interesting  thing   that  our  guide  told  us  was  that 


We  saw  the  headquarters  of  Generals  Lee  and  Meade. 
In   Meade's   headquarters   are   many  shells   in  the  house. 


"ILLUSTRATING  THE   POEM,  'THE   WAY  TO  JUNE.'"      BY  RUSSELL 
TANDY,  AGE   17.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 

about  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  tons  of  ammunition  were 
scattered  over  thirty  square  miles  of  territory  in  three  days. 

There  are  about  six  hundred  monuments  scattered 
through  the  woods  and  swamps,  and  of  that  number  only 
one  is  to  the  Confederates.  The  guide  said  that  the  reason 
for  this  was  because  the  war  so  impoverished  the  South 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  erect  them,  and  the  North, 
naturally,  did  not  feel  like  putting  up  monuments  to  the 
South. 

We  drank  at  Spangler's  Spring,  where,  under  cover  of 
darkness  as  a  truce,  both  the  Confederate  and  Union  sol- 
diers drank.  As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  the  soldiers  fired 
on  each  other. 

From  one  of  the  observation  towers  we  could  see  about 
thirty  miles  on  every  side  of  us.  The  day  before,  on  the 
train,  we  saw  a  mountain  with  a  forest  fire  on  it.  From 
this  tower  we  could  see  the  same  fire. 


"  WILD  GEESE."   BY  ALICE  ROSS,  AGE  15.   (PRIZE,  CLASS  C, 
WILD  CREATURE  PHOTOGRAPHY.) 

The  guide  said  that  at  one  time  Meade  was  sitting  at  a 
table  with  an  officer,  when  a  cannon-ball  came  through  a 
window  and  broke  a  leg  of  the  table. 

Our  guide  said  that  he  had  never  read  but  one  history  of 
Gettysburg.  When  a  small  boy  he  was  in  the  employ  of 
a  liveryman,  and  when  the  veterans  came  back  to  erect  mon- 
uments, he  drove  them  around  and  listened  to  their  stories. 

I  had  never  realized  the  cost  of  the  Civil  War  before, 
but  a  visit  to  Gettysburg  will  make  any  one  realize. 

It  was  the  most  interesting  day  that  I  had  ever  spent, 
but  I  was  pretty  tired  after  it. 

MY  TREASURE 

BY   RUTH    LIVINGSTON   (AGE    II) 

{Gold  Badge) 

Dear  Treasure,  needing  neither  lock  nor  key, 
To  me  thou  art  like  fabled  rug  of  East. 
To  beggar's  hut,  or  knight's  most  kingly  feast, 
And  burning  desert  e'en  thou  bringest  me; 
Or  with  King  Richard  First,  the  fearless  he, 
I  bow  before  fanatic,  hermit,  priest. 
I,  as  a  conqueror,  have  my  lands  increased, 
Or  with  great  Sinbad  sail  the  stormy  sea. 
With  mighty  Stanley  hunt  I  in  the  wild. 
Or  bravely  fight  with  Dewey's  gallant  fleet. 
I  view  the  pirate's  hoard  before  me  piled, 
Or  see  Lee's  men  before  my  guns  retreat. 
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1  WOODCHUCKS."       BY    SIDNEY    D.   BOYER,  AGE    17.       (PRIZE,   CLASS 
WILD   CREATURE    PHOTOGRAPHY.) 

My  books  !    with  you  all  climes  or  harsh  or  mild, 
And  men  of  each  and  all  time  do  I  meet. 
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ALEXANDER'S  VISIT 

BY  HELEN   NOYES    (AGE    14) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Lucy  had  moved  into  a  new  town  and  was  very  unhappy 
because  no  little  girls  lived  near  her.  Her  mother  wor- 
ried as  s-lie  watched  Lucy's  face  grow  longer. 
She  triedto  play  with  her  one  day,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  So  the  little  girl  trotted  out 
into  the  garden  to  see  if  she  could  find  any- 
thing to  amuse  her  there.  She  was  gone  a 
long  while,  but  when  she  came  back  her  face 
was  beaming.  Her  mother  smiled  at  the 
eager  little  face. 

"  What  is  it,  dearie  ?     You  seem  happy." 
"  I    found  some  one  to  play  with,"  Lucy 
replied. 

"You  did  !    Well,  is  n't  that  fine  !      Who 
was  it  ?  " 

Lucy  thought  a  moment. 
"  His  name  is  Alexander,"  she  said,  doubt- 
lully. 

"  You  are  not  very  sure.      Did  he  tell  you 
his  name?  " 

"Oh,  yes.     It  's  Alexander,"   replied  Lucy,  now  more 
confidently. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  all  this  time  ?  " 
"  Playing  dolls." 

"  Playing  dolls  !  Alexander  must  be  a  strange  boy. 
I  thought  all  boys  were  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  a  doll." 
"Alexander  is  n't,"  said  Lucy,  decidedly. 
After  that,  she  and  Alexander  were  boon  companions. 
Lucy  said  that  became  to  see  her  every  day,  but,  somehow, 
none  of  the  rest  of  the  family  ever  saw  him.  They  asked 
the  neighbors  if  they  knew  a  little  boy  called  Alexander, 
but  none  of  them  had  heard  of  him.  Finally,  Lucy's 
mother  decided  that  she  must  see  this  little  boy,  so  she 
told  Lucy  to  invite  him  to  supper. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  ISLAND  OF    MARKEN 

BY   MILDRED   D.    VOLLRATH   (AGE    15) 

During  our  stay  in  Holland,  a  year  ago,  we  visited  the 
Island  of  Marken,  which  is  in  the  Zuyder  Zee.  It  was  at 
one  time  a  part  of  the  mainland,  but  in  a  great  flood  sev- 
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1  AN  OCTO 


BY  CHESTER  H.  MENKE,  AGE 
PHOTOGRAPHY.) 


(WILD  CREATURE 


At  supper-time,  Lucy  slipped  quietly  into  her  seat  as  if 
trying  not  to  call  attention  to  her  presence. 

"  Where  is  Alexander?"  asked  her  father. 

"  He  is  n't  here,"  said  Lucy,  faintly. 

"  Apparently.      Did  n't  you  invite  him  to  supper  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  we  were  playing  by  the  pond  and  he  fell  in." 

"Fell  into  the  pond  !  "  shouted  her  father.  "Come 
with  me  quickly  and  show  me  where  he  fell." 

So  Lucy  followed  at  her  father's  heels.  They  hunted 
and  hunted,  but  not  a  sign  of  Alexander  could  they  find. 
Finally  Lucy's  father  turned  wearily  away. 

"  We  '11  have  to  drag  the  pond,"  he  said. 

Lucy  began  to  sob  hysterically. 

"Papa,  I  sh'd  think  you'd  know  that  Alexander  was 
only  make-believe." 


EER    HEADING."       BY    ROBERT    MACLEAN,  AGE    15.      (SILVER    BADGE.) 

eral  hundred  years  ago  it  was  cut  off  and,  because  the 
people  who  lived  there  were  saved,  they  always  wear  a 
certain  costume,  and  the  island  is  called  "  Marken,"  or  a 
"  Marked  Place."  Their  costumes  are  very  gay  and 
pretty;  the  little  boys  do  not  wear  trousers  until  they 
are   seven    years  old,  and   are   dressed  just  like  the  girls, 


"AN    ILLUSTRATION    FOR    'CAPTAIN    CHUB.'"        BY    HUGO    GREENBAUM, 
AGE    17.       (HONOR    MEMBER.) 

except  for  a  little  round  piece  of  embroidery  in  the  back  of 
their  caps,  and   a  stripe  down   the   front  of  their  waists. 
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These  people  have  nothing  t<  '  -  with  the  mainland  folk, 
as  they  have  a  different  religion;  and  so  they  only  marry 
among  themselves.  The  houses  have  only  one  story,  and 
are  very  small  and  clean.  We  entered  one  of  the  cot- 
tages, and  as  my  father  can  speak  German,  he  had  a  little 
talk  with  the  old  lady  and  her  daughter.  The  daughter 
was  engaged,  and  she  showed  us  her  trousseau,  and  a  pair 
of  wooden  shoes,  beautifully  carved,  which  her  "fiance" 
had  made  her.  They  have  bunks  in  the  wall  instead  of 
beds,  and  there  is  a  pluce  underneath  for  the  children  to 
sleep.  Their  chief  hobby  is  the  collection  of  china  plates, 
and  the  Burgomaster,  who  has  the  largest  and  best  collec- 
tion, has  them  all  around  the  walls  of  his  room. 

All  the  men  are  fishermen  and  they  wear  a  gold  stud  in 
their  shirts  so  that  in  case  they  are  drowned  and  their 
bodies  are  found  by  some  one  they  will  be  given  decent 
burial.  Several  years  ago  the  Zuyder  Zee  was  frozen  so 
hard  that  an  automobile  went  over  to  the  island,  which  ter- 
rified the  people  very  much,  as  some   of  them  had   never 


A  VISIT  TO  PAUL  REVERE'S  HOUSE 

BY    HENRY    WILSON    HARDY    (AGE    7) 

On  the  eighth  of  May  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  house  of    Paul 
Revere.     The  old  knocker  on  the  outside  door  was  made 


"  A  WILD  GOOSE.     BY  HARRY  SMITH,  AGE  15. 
(WILD  CREATURE  PHOTOGRAPHY.) 

seen  such  a  thing  before.     We  left  the  island  with  regret, 
feeling  that  we  had  not  seen  half  that  we  wanted  to. 


ADV    PATH  BY    KATHARINE    G.   CUYI.ER,  AGE    II. 


of  iron.     The  second  story  hung  out  over  the  first  one. 
The  windows  were  diamond-shaped. 

I  went  into  the  living-room  and  there  was  an  immense 
fireplace.  Over  the  fireplace  hung  a  musket  seven  feet 
long.  Under  the  gun  was  a  powder-horn.  On  a  table 
there  was  an  iron  box  and  Paul  Revere  had  used  it  for  a 
treasure  box  ;  he  made  it  himself.  He  was  a  blacksmith. 
They  found  some  old  wall-paper  and  made  some  more  just 


MY  TREASURE 

BY  ADELAIDE    FAIRBANK   (AGE    14) 

{Silver  Badge) 

Big  blue  eyes  and  wee,  little  nose, 
A  rosebud  mouth  and  ten  pink  toes, 
A  round  head,  bald  as  it  can  be, 
And  a  little  plump  hand  outstretched  to  me, 
That  is  my  treasure. 

Two  bare  feet  pattering  around, 
The  house  alive,  an  ocean  of  sound. 
;  Mama,  what  's  dat  ?"  "  Can  I  do  dis  ?  " 
A  small,  tearful  face  uplifted  to  kiss,— 
That  is  my  treasure. 

A  cheery  whistle  and  then  a  shout, 
Books  flung  down,  for  school  is  out; 
And  then  a  merry  game  of  ball, 
And  home  to  supper  at  Mother's  call, — 
That  is  my  treasure. 

Handsome  and  strong,  full  six  feet  tall; 
I  have  to  look  up  and  I  feel  very  small. 
He  says  he  's  going  to  take  care  of  me  ! 
Can  that  be  true  and  can  he  be 
Still  my  treasure  ? 
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'A    HEADING.  BY    MARTIN    X.   SMITH,  AGE     l» 


like   it  so  as  to  make  it  as  in  Paul   Revere's    time.     The 
old  beams  are  still  in  the  ceiling;  they  go  across  the  ceil- 
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ing.  In  the  fireplace  there  were  chains,  with  a  kettle  on 
one.     There  was  an  old  lantern  on  a  table. 

Then  we  went  into  the  kitchen.  We  saw  a  large  back 
door;  on  it  was  a  knocker.  This  is  an  original  thing.  In 
the  kitchen  were  a  spinning-wheel,  a  flax  wheel,  and  a 
shingle  cutter.  A  cupboard  was  in  the  kitchen  and  in  it 
were  a  queer  water-bottle  and  some  candle  molds.  On  a 
shelf  above  the  fireplace  was  a  toddy  warmer.  On  the  wall 
we  saw  some  plaster  made  of  oyster-  and  clam-shells. 

We  went  down  cellar.  We  saw  the  great  big  brick  oven, 
and  the  smoke-house  where  they  smoked  their  hams.  In 
the  cellar  there  was  a  bull's-eye  glass  window. 

Then  we  went  into  the  chamber.  Here  I  saw  a  canopy 
bed  and  a  little  knee  desk.  In  the  house  were  two  candles, 
one  in  the  chamber,  the  other  in  the  kitchen. 


A    SHADY    PATH.  I1Y    KATE    M.    BABC'OCK,  AGE    17. 

I  went  into  another  chamber.  Hung  up  on  the  wall 
were  some  of  his  engravings  and  letters.  A  newspaper 
printed  in  the  time  of  Paul  Revere,  containing  the  story  of 
the  Boston  Massacre,  is  framed  and  hangs  on  the  wall. 

MY  TREASURE 

BY    DORIS    F.    HALMAN    (AGE    13) 

A  treasure  I  have  that  is  wondrously  fair, 
Nay,  not  scented  letters,  nor  ringlets  of  hair, 
But  a  marvelous  thing  that  exists  everywhere; 
Gan  you  guess  it,  this  treasure  of  mine  ? 

The  sun  to  its  bed  in  the  clouds  sinking  low, 
Just  tinges  with  crimson  the  peaks  capped  with  snow 
Of  the  mountains  that  border  this  land  that  I  know  ; 
In  the  west  of  this  treasure  of  mine. 

And  though  I  've  not  been  there,  a  dream  will  arise 
Of  palm-trees  and  flowers  'neath  tropical  skies  ; 
Of  little  black  babies  and  old  lullabies  ; 
In  the  south  of  this  treasure  of  mine. 

Of  Esquimaux,  fur-clad  from  head-top  to  heel, 
Of  towering  icebergs,  the  glitter  of  steel, 
Of  reindeer,  and  sledge-dogs,  and  walrus,  and  seal ; 
In  the  north  of  this  treasure  of  mine. 

Of  the  sun  of  the  Orient,  sending  its  rays 
On  pyramids  stony  and  temples  of  praise, 
Where  caravans  wind  through  the  desert  for  days  ; 
In  the  east  of  this  treasure  of  mine. 

And  what  is  this  treasure  ?  You  ask  me  that  still  ? 
That  extends  over  ocean,  and  valley,  and  hill? 
You  wish  me  to  tell  you,  and  tell  you  I  will, — 
The  world  is  this  treasure  of  mine  ! 


.,  '"SIT 

BY  AUGUSTA  L.    BLUE,  JR.   (AGE  12) 

In  Virginia,  and  about   one  hundred  and    fourteen    miles 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  is  the  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 


A  SHADY  PATH.     BY  NATHANIEL  HATHAWAY,  JR.,  AGE  II. 

It  is  situated  on  a  low  mountain  and  is  called  "  Monticello," 
which  means  "  Little  Mountain." 

When  we  first  went  to  that  part  of  the  country,  of  course 
we  were  very  anxious  to  visit  the  place,  and  we  thought 
when  we  had  seen  it  that  it  was  almost  as  beautiful  as 
Mount  Vernon. 

As  we  entered  at  the  lodge  a  bell  was  rung  to  let  the 
people  at  the  house  know  we  were  coming. 

Along  the  drive  was  the  old  graveyard  where  Jefferson 
and  his  family  were  buried.  We  stopped  and  read  the 
names,  but  the  gate  was  locked  and  we  could  not  go  in. 

When  we  got  up  to  the  yard  about  the  first  thing  I  saw 
was  the  underground  passage  through  which  Jefferson  es- 
caped from  the  British. 

We  looked  all  over  the  place  and  then  left.  It  was  a 
very  interesting  old  place  and  I  have  been  there  several 
times,  but  I  still  enjoy  it. 


"ILLUSTRATION    FOR    THE    POEM,   'JUST    IMAGINE    IT. 
BY    JANE    MARY    DEWEY,  AGE   8. 


Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas  may  become  a  mem- 
ber of   the    League,   whether  a  subscriber  or  not. 
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A  VISIT  FROM  JENNY  AND  JOHNNY 

BY   MARION   R.    MOSELEY   (AGE    II) 

With  the  spring  come  our  little  feathered  visitors,  the 
thrushes,  robins,  bluebirds,  catbirds,  and  others.  Among 
them  our  friends  the  little  brown  wrens,  Jenny  and  her 
merry  little  husband,  Johnny,  have  not  forgotten  their  little 
green  house  by  the  piazza,  and  have  come  to  see  if  it  is  as 
they  left  it  last  year. 

Jenny  immediately  enters  and  investigates,  while  Johnny 
waits,  sitting  on  the  swaying  vine,  singing  away,  until  we 
fear  that  through  his  efforts  his  tiny  throat  will  burst. 

This  happened  on  Saturday,  and  the  little  couple  flew 
away,  whether  to  spend  Sunday  with  some  relatives  I  do 
not  know,  but  to  our  relief  they  were  back  bright  and 
early  Monday  morning,  ready  for  brisk  business. 

I  do  not  know  whether  to  call  Johnny  lazy  or  not,  but  I 
think  I  won't,  for,  although  he  does  n't  assist  Jenny  very 
much   in   building,  he   cheers  her   on,  singing   one  of  the 


RTIA    WAGENET,   AGE    12. 


sweetest  songs  ever  heard  by  human  ears.  His  little  wife 
is  not  as  beautiful  a  singer,  but  she  is  capable  in  other 
ways. 

Jenny  is  a  very  neat  little  housekeeper,  making  a  new 
nest  for  every  brood.  This  is  a  great  deal  of  work  for  she 
often  has  three  families  a  season,  and  if  the  house  is  larsze 
she  fills  it  all  with  twigs  except  one  little  cozy  corner  of 
grass. 

My  brother  made  the  front  door  of  their  house  only  as 
large  as  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  so  their  enemies,  the  English 
sparrows,  could  not  molest  them.  It  is  a  hard  task  for  the 
tiny  birds  to  put  sticks  that  are  a  great  deal  longer  than 
themselves  into  their  home.  They  work  a  long  time  before 
succeeding.      I  enjoy  watching  them  very  much. 

Johnny  proves  himself  a  true  little  husband  when  Jenny 
sits  on  the  eggs.  The  eggs  are  beauties,  white,  dotted 
with  pinkish  brown.  He  brings  her  food  and  sings  as  he 
never  has  before.  When  the  birdlings  hatch  both  mother 
and  father  are  very  busy  feeding  so  many  hungry  mouths. 
The  ugly  things  soon  have  feathers  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
strong  enough  Johnny  and  Jenny  teach  them  to  fly.  Once 
having  learned  the  use  of  their  wings,  we  never  see  them 
again. 

When  our  little  visitors  close  their  home  and  sing  their 
last  good-by  song  before  making  their  southern  trip,  we 
feel  very  sad  indeed.  We  find  them  most  welcome  little 
guests. 


SEA    GULL    FLYING.  BY   JOHN    H.  HILL,  AGE    13. 

(WILD   CREATURE    PHOTOGRAPHY.) 

MY  TREASURE 

BY    ELEANOR   JOHNSON    (AGE    II) 
{Honor  Member) 

'T  is  not  the  wealth  of  a  miser's  gold, 

Hid  in  his  buried  lair; 
'T  is  not  the  wealth  of  a  lovely  face, 

Given  to  maidens  fair  ; 

'T  is  not  a  withered,  faded  rose, 

As  old-time  poets  say, 
'T  is  but  the  memory  of  a  time, 

Just  of  one  happy  day. 
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A    SHADY    I'ATH.  BY    WEBSTER    WRIGHT,   AGE    14. 

MY  TREASURE 

BY  ETHEL  W.    KIDDER   (AGE    11) 

Pirate  of  pirates,  I,  as  a  hawk  bold, 

Brave  I  all  dangers,  bitterest  cold, 

Or  hottest  suns,  in  my  wild  search  for  gold. 

In  a  far  island  is  gold  without  measure, 
Lying  in  caverns  dark,  waiting  my  pleasure; 
There  lies  my  gathered  wealth, 
There  lies  my  treasure. 
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A  VISIT 

BY    FRANCES    ELIZABETH    HUSTON    (AGE    13) 

I  THINK  the  very  pleasantest  visit  I  ever  had  was  about 
two  years  ago,  when  my  mother  and  I  visited  my  aunt  and 
uncle  in  Oregon. 

They  lived  in  a  little  town  in  the  Cascades,  with  the 
mountains    all   around  in  their  soft  shadings,   from   gray 


A  SHADY  PATH.  BY   GEO.    O.  CLIFFORD,  AGE    12. 

(SILVER  BADGE.) 

Coyote  Point,  called  so  because  the  weird  wail  of  the  coy- 
otes was  often  heard  from  its  rocky  ledge,  to  the  distant 
Mount  Hood,  shining,  as  I  remarked  to  my,  aunt,  "like 
a  great  mound  of  ice-cream,"   against  the  clear  blue  sky. 

I  learned  to  ride  "like  a  little buckaroo,"  my  uncle  said, 
and  to  fish;  and  we  took  long  drives  over  the  mountains, 
to  return,  tired  but  happy,  and  throw  ourselves  into  our 
chairs  on  my  aunt's  cool  porch. 

And  sometimes,  in  the  long  evenings,  the  old  Indian 
braves  who  knew  my  uncle  well  and  called  him  "  Charlie," 
with  all  the  familiarity  of  old  acquaintance,  would  come 
into  the  yard  and  smoke,  and  tell  us  stories  in  their  broken 
English  of  the  days  when  they  were  young. 

One  of  them  told  us  about  a  young  man  who  was  be- 
sieged by  hostile  Indians  on  the  top  of  old  Coyote  Point, 
looking  at  its  dark  shape  against  the  sky  with  meditative 
eyes  and  blowing  long  whiffs  from  his  pipe  as  he  spoke; 
and  how,  there  being  no  other  way  in  which  he  might  save 
his  life,  he  jumped  his  horse  over  the  ledge  of  rocks  at  its 
edge,  a  distance  of  fifty  feet,  and  fortunately  escaped. 

And  then  sometimes  we  visited  the  Indians  in  their 
camps.  It  was  very  interesting  to  watch  them,  but  they 
were  decidedly  dirty.  The  squaws  did  all  the  work  and 
the  braves  smoked.  Thelittle  papooses  seemed  very  happy 
even  if  they  were  strapped  to  hard  boards  with  nothing  to 
amuse  them  but  beads  hung  in  front  of  their  round  greasy 
faces. 

It  was  after  one  of  these  expeditions  that  my  aunt  told 
me  that  one  of  the  young  squaws  had  named  her  little 
daughter  for  her,  "  Yennes  Panny  "  (little  Fanny).  These 
Indians  (the  Warms prings)  pronounce  F  as  if  it  were  the 
letter  P.  But  the  little  baby  had  died,  "memeluse  "  the 
Indians  call  it,  and  the  poor  young  mother  was  very  un- 
happy. 

When  we  returned  to  the  East  after  our  long,  delightful 
summer,  of  course  I  was  very  glad  to  be  at  home  again, 
but  I  shall  always  like  to  think  and  to  read  of  picturesque 
Oregon,  of  which  I  shall  ever  have  a  pleasant  memory. 


MY  TREASURE 

BY    ELIZABETH    PAGE   JAMES    (AGE    14) 

{Honor  Member) 

My  treasure  is  the  breaking  of  the  dawn 
Across  the  rumpled,  sleep-enshrouded  sky; 

My  treasure  is  a  trembling  breath,  long-drawn, 
A  pain-forgetting,  sleep-inviting  sigh. 

My  treasure  is  a  heaven-inspired  prayer, 

When,  forward  stumbling  in  the  weary  road, 

Half-stifled  by  the  sultry,  heavy  air, 

New  heart  I  take,  and  onward  bear  my  load. 

It  is  the  dulcet  note  of  some  glad  bird 

That  ripples  down  the  heavens  to  the  ground, 

It  is  the  sound  of  running  water  heard 

With  heat  and  thirst  and  suffering  all  around. 

And,  in  a  furious  storm  of  rain  and  wind, 
It  is  a  rainbow,  a  bright  fairy  rope 

That  ends  the  storm.     Oh,  who  could  ever  find 
A  treasure  fairer  than  this  treasure — hope  ? 


MY  TREASURE 

BY    ROSE    NORTON    (AGE    15) 

{Honor  Member) 
Down  where  the  weeping  willow,  dank, 

Beside  the  river  grows, 
And  where,  along  the  mossy  bank, 

The  sweeping  current  flows, 
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Send  for  a  Leaflet  giving  the  particulars  about 
joining  the  League.     There  are  no  fees  to  pay. 


'A    SHADY    PATH.  BY    MINNETTE    TAYLOR,   AGE    12. 

There  is  a  pretty  little  boat 
Moored  close  along  the  side, 

In  which  I  often  like  to  float 
Upon  the  placid  tide. 

I  pass  deep  bays  and  inlets  wide, 

Where  water-lilies  lie ; 
I  watch  the  swift  fish  dart  and  glide 

As  I  go  sailing  by. 

And  not  until  the  night-bird's  note 

Warns  me  of  parting  day, 
Do  I,  reluctant,  moor  my  boat, 

And  take  my  homeward  way. 
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A  VISIT 

BY   WINIFRED    SACKVILLE    STONER    (AGE   6) 

Last  summer  Mother  and  I  made  a  visit  to  the  quaint  old 
town  of  Quebec.  It  is  the  only  town  in  North  America 
that  has  a  wall  around  it,  and  I  had  great  fun  walking  on 
top  of  the  green  grass  which  grows  on  it  in  summer-time. 
We  lived  in  a  tall  stone  house  close  to  the  wall ;  and  every 
morning  the  soldiers  from  the  fort  would  march  past 
playing  fine  music  and  looking  very  handsome  in  their 
red  uniforms. 

I  used  to  visit  the  fort  quite  often  and  I  had  the  most 
fun  playing  with  a  tiny  live  Teddy  bear  which  the  soldiers 
kept  for  a  mascot.  I  called  him  Teddy,  but  his  real  name 
was  King  Edward  and  oh!  but  he  was  fat  and  soft  and 
gentle  and  playful.  He  would  lie  on  his  back  just  like  a 
pet  kitten  and  let  me  tickle  him,  but  he  never  bit  or  tried 
to  hurt  me. 

From  the  king's  bastion  at  this  fort,  Mother  and  I 
would  often  stand  and  look  far  away  over  the  Dufferin 
Terrace,  where  pretty  ladies  like  to  walk  and  show  their 
clothes,  across  to  the  mountains  which  looked  as  if  they 
touched  the  sky.  We  would  also  watch  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  which  looks  like  silver  and  blue  tinsel  shining  in  the 
sun  ;  and  once  or  twice  when  I  was  allowed  to  stay  up 
after  dark,  oh!  but  I  liked  to  look  at  the  pretty  lights  of 
the  boats  twinkling  on  this  river  while  the  band  played  and 
we  sat  on  the  pretty  terrace  eating  ice-cream. 

Mother  took  me  to  see  the  house  where  the  French  Gen- 
eral Montcalm  died  ;  and  I  picked  flowers  from  the  spot 
where  the  English  General  Wolfe  fell.  Both  of  these  men 
seem  to  have  been  so  nice  that  I  am  sorry  that  they  had  to 
fight  each  other. 


"AN    OCTOBER    HEADING."      BY  JOHN   MURRAY   WICKARD,    AGE    IO 

MY  TREASURE 

BY  BETTY  HOUGHTON   (AGE    II) 

Big  blue  eyes,  golden  curls, 
The  prettiest  of  tiny  girls  ! 
Chubby  fists  and  rosy  cheeks, 
My  treasure. 

Red  lips  curving  in  a  smile, 
Pleasant,  laughing  all  the  while, 
Thus  she  always  is  to  me, 
My  treasure. 


AN  HISTORICAL  VISIT 

BY  ELEANOR  STEWARD  COOPER  (AGE   14) 

In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  occurred, 
through  the  intrigues  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  a  visit  unparal- 
leled in  fact  or  fiction  for  its  splendor  and  magnificence. 
In  this  highly  colored    drama,  England,  impersonated  by 
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"AN    OCTOBER    HEADING."       BY   ELIZABETH    EYRE,  AGE    1$. 
(GOLD   BADGE.) 

her  notorious  monarch,  Henry  VIII,  was  to  play  the  host 
of  the  crown  of  France,  then  worn  by  Francis  I.  The 
real  purpose  of  the  visit  was  to  arrange  an  alliance  between 
England  and  France  against  Charles  of  Spain,  newly  made 
emperor  of  Germany.  Why  this  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished, in  view  of  the  diplomatic  customs  of  the 
present  day,  without  expenditures  which  deprived  wealthy 
houses  of  their  entire  fortunes,  is  not  clear.  Nevertheless, 
the  ready  imagination  of  the  beauty-loving  king,  aided  by 
that  of  his  splendid  priest,  conjured  up  a  series  of  fetes  so 
wonderful  that  the  place  wherein  they  were  held  has  been 
called  the  "  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold." 

Extensive  preparations  were  immediately  begun.  Bril- 
liant retinues  of  heralds  dazzled  the  cities  of  Europe,  pro- 
claiming that  Henry  and  Francis,  royal  "brothers-in-arms," 
each  attended  by  eighteen  knights,  would  hold  a  tourna- 
ment, and  extended  their  challenge  to  all  who  came. 

Meanwhile,  Charles  V  of  Germany,  fearing  France  and 
England  might  come  to  too  friendly  an  agreement,  paid  a 
quieter  visit  to  Britain,  one  for  which  no  one  had  provided, 
or  had  intended  to  include  in  the  program.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  gained  not  only  the  favor  of  Henry,  but  also  of 
Wolsey,  by  promising  to  make  him  Pope. 
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On  June  7,  1520,  the  royal  host  repaired  to  English  ter- 
ritory in  France,  near  Calais,  to  receive  his  distinguished 
guest.  There  then  followed  ten  days  of  such  mad  extrava- 
gance that  it  dazzles  the  world  to-day,  and  plunged  the 
noblesse  of  both  parties  into  debt.  There  are  wonderful 
tales  handed  down  to  us  of  silken  tents,  temporary  towers 
and  chapels,  of  fountains  pouring  forth  wine,  of  wine-cel- 
lars open  to  all  who  would  drink,  and  of  nobles  magnifi- 
cently attired.  The  crowned  "brothers-in-arms "  and 
their  followers  fought  five  combats  every  day  with  oppo- 
nents who  considerately  did  insult  the  kings  by  defeating 
them.  Each  side  strove  to  excel  in  lavishing  gifts  upon 
the  other.  There  is  a  legend  that  Henry  gave  Francis  a 
necklace  worth  fifteen  thousand  angels  in  the  currency  of 
the  time. 

Then  each  king,  with  his  impoverished  suite,  went  back 
to  his  own  land  :  Francis  to  fight  his  enemy  Charles  V,  and 
Henry,  alas  for  the  endearing  friendship  at  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold,  to  join  the  diplomatic  emperor  against 
his  cherished  "  brother-in-arms." 

MY  TREASURE 

BY  MARY  GREEN   MACK  (AGE    14) 

(Honor  Ji 1 'ember) 

She  wears  a  bright  red  turban  tied  around  her  woolly 

head  ; 
Her  skin  's  as  black  as  any  night  when  she  tucks  me 

into  bed. 
But  I  don't  care  how  black  she  is  or  red  her  turban 

bright, 
For  Mammy  tells  the  nicest  tales  when  I  'm  in  bed  at 

night. 
I  call  her  "  Mammy  Doodle,"  and  she  says  she  likes  the 

name  ; 


"AN    OCTOBER   HEADING."       BY   GRACE    WARDWELL,    AGE    14. 

She  calls  me   "Little  Honey,"  to  me  it's  just  the 

same. 
And  Mammy  takes  me  fishing  and  she  lets  me  swing 

real  high, 
And  takes  me  to  the  candy-store  where  I  just  love  to 

buy. 
With  me  she  plays  at  hide-and-seek,  or  anything  I 

choose ; 
When  hot,  she  lets  me  go  without  my.stockings  and  my 

shoes. 
And  she  's  always  kind  and  gentle  and  never  mean  or 

cross, 
Nor  does  she  act  like  Mary  Ann,  as  if  she  were  the 

boss. 


If  Mammy  knew  what  Mama  said  her  face  would  beam 

with  pleasure, 
I  heard  her  say  to  Grandmama  that  Mammy  was  a 

"  treasure! " 
Old  Mammy  with  her  honest  face  and  kind  and  gentle 

heart, 
Shall  always  stay  and  be  my  nurse  for  we  must  never 

part. 

And  when  I  get  to  be  a  man  I  '11  keep  her  still  with  me, 

And  when  she  's  old  I  '11  be  to  her  as  nice  as  I  can  be. 

"  She  is  a  treasure,"  Mama  said,  and  I  am  sure  she  knew, 

And  if  't  was  so,  then  Mammy  Doodle  is  my  treasure, 

too  ! 

A  VISIT 

BY  ELIZABETH  K.   HAZLEHURST  (AGE   1 5) 

I  THINK  that  the  most  delightful  visit  I  have  ever  had  was 
one  to  the  city  of  Washington.  I  had  never  been  there 
before  so  I  enjoyed  the  sight-seeing  most  of  all. 


"AN   ILLUSTRATION    FOR    'CAPTAIN    CHUB.'' 
AGE    12. 


BY    HELEN    SEWELL, 


One  afternoon  we  went  to  see  Mount  Vernon,  the  home 
of  George  Washington.  It  was  only  a  short  trip  on  the 
trolley,  and  the  little  villages  through  which  we  passed 
were  very  interesting. 

We  walked  through  the  grounds  up  to  the  old  colonial 
house  which  fronts  on  the  Potomac.  I  almost  seemed  to 
see  the  people  in  their  old-fashioned  clothes  sitting  out  on 
the  large  veranda  or  strolling  down  around  by  the  river. 
We  went  in  and  looked  in  the  doors  of  the  rooms,  as  visi- 
tors are  not  allowed  in  only  a  few  of  them.  How  quaint 
they  were  !  We  looked  for  a  long  time  at  the  music  room 
with  all  its  relics  :  the  harpsichord,  the  flute,  the  guitar, 
and  the  cabinet  full  of  interesting  things  :  a  heel  of  Martha 
Washington's  slipper,  a  lock  of  Washington's  hair,  and 
many  pieces  of  old  china. 

In  the  banquet-hall  was  the  carved  mantelpiece  which 
was  stolen  by  pirates  on  the  way  over  from  abroad.  On 
the  walls  were  many  notable  portraits  and  in  this  room  also 
was  a  cabinet  filled  with  relics. 

We  passed  on  up-stairs  to  see  the  bedrooms  :  Wash- 
ington's, Lafayette's,  and,  in  the  attic,  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton's, where  she  spent  nearly  all  of  her  time  after  the  death 
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of  her  husband.  It  is  said  that  she  chose  this  room  be- 
cause one  of  the  windows  overlooked  the  grave  of  her  hus- 
band. In  the  door  was  a  small  hole  where  the  cat  went  in 
and  out. 

We  went  down-stairs  again  and  out  into  the  grounds. 
We  looked  down  into  the  park,  where  several  deer  were 
running  around  among  the  trees.  We  passed  on  into 
Martha  Washington's  garden  with  its  boxwood  hedges  and 
old-fashioned  flowers.  On  the  way  back  to  the  car  we 
peeked  into  the  old  barn  and  saw  the  stage-coach  which 
belonged  to  Washington.  I  shall  never  forget  my  little 
visit;  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  I  only  hope  that  I  may  go 
again  some  day  when  I  am  well  up  in  United  States  his- 
tory, and  can  enjoy  it  even  more. 


Many  contributors  apparently  feel  obliged  to  make  their 
verses   the  full   twenty-four  lines,  and  the  prose  the  full 
four-hundred  words.     Many  a  contribution  has  been  spoiled 
by   not  being  only   two  thirds  or  even  one  half  as  long. 


THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

No.  i.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 
permitted. 

No.  2.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to  encouragement. 


Ruth  Eppling 
Jeannette  Parritt 
Ruth  Henika 
Edith  Sise 
Gladys  Liebman 
Isabel  Clark 
Una  V.  "Whipple 
Elinore  B.  Allen 
Ellen  Graham 
Dora  Bryant 
Dorothy  Guernsey 
Lucile  Conkling 
R.  S.  Voorhees 
Cornelia  B.  Sargent 
Ramona  Rich 
Helen  T.  Nesbitt 
Ernestine  A.  Fields 
Laura  Cook 
Fritz  Korb 
Cornelia  M.  Stabler 
Frances  T.  Riker 
Margaret  E.  Beakes 
Ethel  H.  Tinko 
Helen  Burnham 
Dorothy  K.  Llewellyn 
Florence  Sutton 
Nannie  Berman 
Priscilla  Robinson 
Lily  R.  Feeley 
Rundall  M.  Lewis 
Estelle  Spivey 


James  F.  McNamee 
William  Cohen 
Edna  Rohrs 
Hazel  Edwards 
Grace  M.  Sherburne 
Marion  B.  Grant 
George  M.  Enos 
Margaret  Bright 
Frances  A.  Whetsler 
Hope  Beale 
Carol  T.  Weiss 
Elizabeth  Smith 

Fleming 
Dora  Fine 

Mary  C.  Van  Schaick 
Margaret  Benny 
John  W.  Hill 
Harriet  O'Neil 
Mary  M.  Joyce 
Katharine  Sharpless 
Aimee  Hutchinson 
Maud  J.  Pearce 
Dorothy  L.  Gantt 
Howard  Townsend 
Agnes  W.  Zulauf 
Winifred  Marsh 
Adeline  Most 
Norah  Culhane 
Pearle  Long 
Katherine  Dodge 
Harriet  D.  Sinsheimer 


Harvey  Julia 
Adeline  Rotly 
Merwyn  E.  Barden 
Wiard  Ihnen 
Marjorie  M. 

Townsend 
G.  A.  Rul  Cortina 
Carol  Hoffman 
Mariar  Walter 
Levi  William  Quanchi 
Helen  Schweikhardt 
William  E.  Fay 
Hilde  von  Thielmann 
Marshall  B.  Cutler 
Marie  Christine 

Stokes 
Donald  R.  Baker 
Frank  Reid  Curtis 
Elisabeth  Howe 
Esther  E.  Waite 
Ruth  Streatfeild 
Alfred  Linnhauser 
Gregory  G.  Bramlage 
William  Alfred 

Carolan 
Louise  Janin 
S.  Hutton  Wendovtr 
Gladys  Mead 
Dorothy  Bull 
Philip  Franklin 
Samuel  Josephs 


VERSE,  i 

Marion  Dinsmore 
Ruth  Stan- 
Mary  Elizabeth  Marsh 
Adele  Leanore  Alfke 
Helen  Field  Conover 
Marguerite  David 
Lilly  Ruperti 
Alice  M.  MacRae 
Genevieve  Torrey 
Katharine  Hitt 
Margaret  Elizabeth 

Allen 
Barbara  K.  Webber 
Nellie  Hagan 
Frances  Elizabeth 

Simpson 
Florence  Willard 
Catherine  Dunlop 

Mackenzie 
May  Bowers 
Flora  Thomas 
Edna  von  der  Heide 
Delia  Arnstein 
Marjorie  S.  Harrington 
Mary  E.  Calhoun 
Evelyn  Kent 
Constance  Tyrrell 
Katharine  Wardrope 
Estelle  Rosin 
Stanley  Daggett 
Marguerite  C.  Hearsey 
Mary  de  Lorme  van 

Rossem 
E.  Corinne  Tyson 
Elizabeth  Toof 
Dorothy  M.  Reynolds 
Dorothy  Stockbridge 
Anna  B.  Stearns 
Isabel  Burr  Case 
Mabel  E.  Edwards 
Dorothy  Dawson 
Agnes  Mackenzie 

Miall 
Elizabeth  Durfee 
Adelaide  Nichols 
Evelyn  R.  Bresler 
Jeanne  Demetre 
Dorothy  C.  Snyder 
Flora  McD.  Cockrell 


VERSE,  2 

Lucy  Bonner 
Violet  R.  Claxton 
Therese  McDonnell 
Margaret  B. 

Richardson 
Katherine  D.  Barbour 
Laurence  J.  Heller 
Magdalen  Weyand 
Hattie  Anundsen 


Harold  Bradley 
Ethel  A.  Johnson 
Catherine  Price 
Elizabeth  R.  Hirsh 
Virginia  C.  Ryder 
Amy  Lorraine  Magill 
Benjamin  Grosbayn 
Lucile  Shepard 
Frances  Ward 
Pauline  Nichthauser 
Frances  E.  McGinness 
Raymond  H.  Palmer 
Edna  Wells 
Esther  Vroman  Peters 
£laine  V.  Rosenthal 
Sherwood  Rollins 
Maria  Johnson 
Margaretha  Lechner 
Julia  W.  Hall 
Marion  G.  Reeder 
Margaret  Lynch 
E.  Parke  Miller 
Mary  Gorgas 
Edith  Stevens 
Herbert  Barry 
Margery  Aiken 
Ernestine  A.  Fields 
Rose  Le  Vino 
Janet  Putnam 
Margaret  Roberts 
Morris  Ostrinsky 
Katharine  R.  Springer 
Elsie  Brink 
A.  Edmund 
Marjorie  Leonard 
Rita  Guggenheimer 

PROSE,  i 

Mary  Van  Fossen 
Julia  T.  Ramshook 
Florence  Fleming 
Ralph  Perry 
Eva  Matthews 

Sanford 
Eleanor  L.  Brewster 
Fanny  Tomlin 

Marburg 
Margaret  I.  Forbes 
Annie  M.  L. 

MacFarlane 
Josephine  P.  Keene 
Mary  Elizabeth  Howe 
Charles  J.  Hobart 
Gwendoline  E.  Keene 
Doris  Rowell 
Margaret  Broad 
John  Magee,  Jr. 
Margaret  Janvier 

Hort 
Louise  Sheldon  Olcolt 
Dorothy  Crumrine 
Beatrice  Orme  Douglas 


Agnes  Kelsey 
Frances  M.  Ross 
Margaret  Perry 
Isabel  Paterson 
Dorothy  Onthank 
Dorothy  L.  Simpson 
Evangelyne  Thatcher 
Hester  Noyes 
Elinor  Kiely 
Eliza  MacLean 

Piggott 
Louisa  E.  Justice 
Katharine  McFarland 
Mary  Symphorosa 

Bristed 
Christine  Culhane 
Winona  Jenkins 
Rosa  Markus 
Bertha  Moss 
Elizabeth  C.  Walton 
Hazel  Reid 
Phyllis  A.  Gale 
Lena  E.  Griffin 
Mary  Kennedy  Little 
Dorothy  R.  Halkett 
Louise  Roberts 
Evelyn  Grace  Husted 
E.  Elizabeth  Hill 
Sarah  Smith 
Eleanor  von  der 

Heide 
Alice  R.  Bragg 
Elizabeth  N.  Kendall 
Evelyn  Russell 

Burgess 
Edna  Anderson 
Beulah  Naylor 
Genette  E.  Pixley 
Mary  Zoercher 
Edmund  H.  Taylor 
Anna  Halpert 
Helen  Ross 
Louise  Wiggenhorn 
Katherine  Donovan 
Elizabeth  Brandeis 
Will  Jennings 
John  A.  Mcjaynt 
Winifred  Gaus 
Frederica  Fitzgerald 
Marion  Bassett 
Ellen  C.  Papayian 
Kathryn  Southgate 
Katherine  R.  Dawson 

PROSE,  2 

Elizabeth  Roberts 
Gretchen  Peabody 
Eleanor  S.  Wilson 
Powel  Griffiths 
Anna  M.  Michener 
Rachel  McNair 
Talbott 
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'AN    OCTOBER   HEADING."       BY   MARY   SHANNON   WEBSTER,    AGE   13. 


Florence  M.  Kiely 
Virginia  D'Arcy 

Passano 
Avis  G.  Little 
Jean  L.  Fenton 
Charity  B.  Hampson 
Marguerite  M.  Kayser 
Anita  Lynch 
Helen  Gailey 
Marguerite  Miannay 
Josephine  Edwards 
Ruth  Burbank 
Mary  B.  Garrison 
Ethel  Knowlson 

Caster 
Alice  G.  Peirce 
Ruth  Merritt 

Erdman 
Eva  Brady 
Henry  Kaestner 
Elsa  R.  Long 
Manon  de  Hunersdorff 
Isidor  Kaplan 
Henry  M.  Gardiner 
Gladys  M. 

Wannamaker 
Florence  MacNeal 


Mahlon  Schnacke 
Anna  Grace  Adams 
Hester  Elizabeth 

Proctor 
Philippa  Yelland 
Helen  M.  Purdy 
Edwin  Hyman 
Dorothy  Pillsbury 
Dolores  F.  Crawford 
Elizabeth  Abercrombie 
Cora  V.  Howland 
Ruth  M.  Leipziger 
Caroline  Munro 
Dorothy  Bethurum 
Louise  Blackham 
Martina  Flygare 
Horatio  King 
Helen  Totten 
Eleanor  May  Bell 
Daniel  Mishell 
F.   Vanuxem  Hebard 
Beatrice  Bales 

DRAWINGS,  1 

Dorothy  Woods 
ColHs  Joseph 


Alwyn  G.  Levy 
Ruth  Crowell 
Ethel  F.  Frank 
George  T.  Plowman 
C.  E.  Ames 
Pauline  Hopkins 
Marjorie  Acker 
Katharine  B.  Stewart 
Isabel  B.  Huston 
Frances  H.  Steen 
Susan  Shaffer 
Frances  Martin 
Helen  M.Tallman 
Lily  King  Westervelt 
Jean  Snyder 
Helen  C.  Hendrie 
Irma  Emmerich 
Marion  Strobel 
Florence  E.  Dawson 
Helen  Dorothy  Baker 
Agnes  I.  Prizer 
Jack  Hopkins 

DRAWINGS,  2 

Dorothy  Louise  Dade 
Ella  Gilbert 
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Otto  V.  Tabor 
Winnie  Braithwaite 
Hannah  Taylor 
Dorothy  Eaton 
Margaret  Roalfe 
Lydia  M.  Scott 
D.  Streatfeild 
Noel  Streatfeild 
Barbara  L.  V. 

Streatfeild 
S.  Azoy 

Katharine  Bagaley 
Margaret  Armstrong 
Molly  Hand 
G.  D.  Clowes 
Margaret  Reed 
Hazel  Gildersleeve 
Edward  Johnson 
Helen  E.  Prentiss 
M.  B.  Cutler 
Matilda  W.  Auerbach 
Hilda  McAvoy 
Mabel  Robinson 
Hope  Arnett 
Lila  Gilbert 
Miriam  L.  Wallace 
Mildred  E.  Beckwith 
Bodil  Hornemann 
Alice  Hapgood 
Gladys  Nolan 
Mary  Klander 
Clara  C.  S.  Perot 
Etta  M.  Chant 
Hazel  Wyeth 
Esther  Faulhaber 
Dorothy  Allen 
Arthur  Cregier 
Gladys  Warner 
Etheridge  D.  Ward 
A.  E.  Why 
Lucy  E.  Karr 
Edward  T.  Couch 
Margaret  R.  Merwin 
Caroline  G. 

Heavenwich 
Edna  Lois  Taggart 
Mildred  Pfau 
Eunice  L.  Hone 
Alexander  Nussbaum 
Virginia  Duncan 
Edna  J.  Buck 
Elisabeth  Dauchy 
Jessie  Cutting 
Edward  A.  Woods 
Howard  Henderson 
Carlotta  Sawyer 
Alicia  Wertenbaker 
Josephine  B. 

Witherspoon 
Armistead  McMurray 
W.  George  Johnson 
Catherine  Goddard 

Browson 
Alison  M.  Kingsbury 
Selna  Snyder 
Helen  A.  Ross 
Elizabeth  Carroll 
Francis  Child  Lathrop 
Leila  Taylor 
Roger  Brooks 
Margaret  Foster 
Beryl  Morse 
G.  C.  Papazian 
Evelyn  Caldwell 
Robert  G.  Leavitt 
Carlotta  Hamilton 


Beatrice  Woods 
Wilhelmina  Babcock 
Lily  A.  Lewis 
Lois  Addison  Sprigg 
Russell  F.  Macdonald 
Eleanor  Parker 
Carol  Repie 
Mary  Dell  Blackmon 
Maron  E.  Thomson 
F.  Marion  Halkett 
Raymond  Palmer 
Edna  Hubbell 
Catherine  C.  Taussig 
Augusta  L.  Burke 
Elizabeth  R.  Biddle 
Romaine  Eloise 
Marie  Howarth 
Kay  Winslow 
Vianna  Knowlton 
Ella  J.  Hesse 
Matilda  Delano 
Esther  C.  Lanman 
Helene  Schobloch 
M'aerie  French 
Pauline  Seeberger 
Daniel  P.  Barnard 
Ruth  Daily 
Raymond  Baur 
J.  Howard  Fellows 
J.  D.  Harvey 
Olivia  Johnson 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  i 

Constance  Aver 
Thomas  W.  Storrow 
Alice  Orrell  Smith 
Dorothy  B.  Bullard 
Trina  Wilson 
David  Wells  Conrey 
Frederick  R.  Bailey 
Roy  Phillips 
"Marjorie  O.  Calkin 
Ruth  Cushman 
Eliot  Grant  Fitch 
Mary  Crocker 

Alexander 
Edwarda  T.  Crandall 
Marion  L.  Roberts 
Muriel  Avery 
Jennaveve  John 
Josephy  S.  Guppy 
Alden  Barber 
Dwight  W.  Anderson 
Virginia  C.  McGrath 
George  H.  Lewis 
Angus  Nolan 
Thelma  Woodsome 
Douglass  John 

Sheppard 
Margaret  Munsell 
W.  G.  Wallace 
Edith  Hollander 
Freda  Fripp 
Katherine  G.  Kuhn 
Mary  Comstock 
Dorothy  Russell 
Grace  Parker 
Jack  Phillips 
Von  McConnell 
Alice  D.  Laughlin 
May  Dwight 
Ruth  Neyhart 
Mary  B.  Conover 
Mary  W.  Buck 
John  L.  Baxter 


Elisabeth  Wiley 
Hume  M.  Frost 
Erna  Adler 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  2 

Katharine  Davenport 
Beatrice  Ostrom 
Marion  Richards 
Earl  William 

Sutherland 
Margaret  Hopson 
Josephine  Tickell 
May  R.  Alison 
Helen  Spaulding 
Allan  L.  Langley 
Alice  Culin 
Edith  Dana  Weigle 
Jessie  Norton 
Hubert  K.  Gronlun 
Donald  Mc  K. 

Blodget 
Edward  P.  Brewster 
Vernon  K.  Franklin 
Weld  S.  Robinson 
Marian  G.  Howard 
Drummond  Alfred 
Frank  W.  Crocker 
Franklin  Simmonds 
"Stephen  C.  Marshutz 
Florence  Lowden 
Frances  L.  Clayton 
Lewis  Berkeley  Cox 
Cassius  M.  Clay,  Jr. 
Dorothy  K.  Marsh 
Maud  Coster 
Gilbert  F.  Foote,  Jr. 
George  A.  Dean 
Samuel  W.  Singer 

PUZZLES,   1 

Nettie  Kreinik 
Summerfield  Baldwin, 

Elizabeth  B.  Berry 
W.  G.  Troeger 
Sophia  M. 

Hildenbrand 
Elizabeth  P. 

Macallum 
Bertha  E.  Widmeyer 
Dora  Iddings 
Helena  A.  Irvine 
James  Trombetti 
Samuel  H.  Schaefer 
Virginia  Winship 
Hildegard  Diechmann 
Oscar  Lindlow 
Dorothy  Stabler 
Katherine  Bain 
Pauline  A.  Shalz 
Eleanor  Gerberich 
Winnifred  Campbell 
Philip  Sherman 
Frederick  L.  Browne 
Richard  R.  Carryl 
Harriet  Henry 
Duncan  Scarborough 

PUZZLES,  2 

Donald  Cutler  Blanke 
Aileen  S.  B.  Dexter 
Lewis  Owen 
J.  Lamson  Eddy 


ROLL  OF   THE  CARELESS 

NO  AGE.  Elizabeth  Oden,  Chas.  P.  Reynolds,  Lincoln  Wads- 
worth,  Fred  Jirikowic,  Esther  Jackson,  Minna  Fox,  Lillian  Wugan, 
Elizabeth  Williams,  Laurence  L.  Clayton,  Mary  Rhoades,  Ruth  D. 
Johnson,  Maurice  Whitlen,  Herman  Agushavitz,  Edith  R.  Fleck, 
Morgan  S.  Campbell,  Isabel  Bernheimer. 

LATE.  Margaret  Schulze,  Minnie  R.  Ferraris,  Agnes  M.  Hayne, 
G.  Hoecker,  Jean  Jacoby,  Margaret  R.  Kennedy,  Lauren  E.  Haukins, 
L.  Akerstron,  B.  Colwell  Davis,  Eleanor  Gottheil,  Rachel  Dyas, Thomas 
McAdam,  Margaret  N.  Waite,  Shelton  Houx,  Dorothy  Wagne, 
Hal  Moss,  Georgia  Bouner,  William  M.  Ferry,  Daniel  N.  Barnard. 
Ethel  Remington,  Margaret  A.  Blair,  Lucile  A.  Watson,  Jack  Newlin, 
Gladys  Vezly,  Martina  V.  H.  Ellis,  Dorothy  Derby,  Edgar  Marburg. 

NOT  INDORSED.  Elizabeth  Jenkins,  Isabel  C.  Blun,  Daisy 
Dilley,  Barbara  F.  Allen,  Constance  Humphrey,  Mary  E.  Cummings, 
Albert  Shanes,  Emily  Strothers. 

ON  GRAY  PAPER.     Elizabeth  Handschin. 


IN  PENCIL.  Helen  C.  Schmitt,  William  S.  Howland,  Lizzie  R. 
Levy. 

NO  ADDRESS.  Hugh  Kitchen,  Anna  M.  Sanford,  Mabel  G. 
Seitz,  Gertrude  B.  Palmer,  Helen  Peycke,  James  McQuaide. 

WRONG  SUBJECT.  Dora  Bryant,  Helen  Hunt,  Elizabeth  A. 
Stewart. 

PRIZE  COMPETITION  NO.  120 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  original  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also  cash 
prizes  of  five  dollars  each  to  gold-badge  winner  who  shall 
again  win  first  place. 

Competition  No.  120  will  close  Oct.  10  (for  foreign 
members -Oct.  15).  Prize  announcements  will  be  made 
and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  St.  Nicholas 
for  February. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "  Hope  or  Hopes." 

Prose.  Story  or  article  of  not  more  than  four  hundred 
words.  Subject,  "What  Most  Interested  Me  During 
My  Vacation." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted ;  no 
blue  prints  or  negatives.     Subject,  "  In  Haste." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  "A  Copy."  This  may  be  copied  from  a  paint- 
ing, photograph,  engraving,  drawing,  or  any  reproduction 
or  original,  made  by  another,  and  it  may  be  drawn  in  pen 
and  ink  or  by  brush  in  wash.  Contributions  that  have 
been  traced  will  be  thrown  out.  Tailpiece  for  February. 
Drawings  to  reproduce  well  should  be  larger  than  they  are 
intended  to  appear,  but  League  drawings  should  not  be 
made  on  paper  or  card  larger  than  nine  by  thirteen 
inches. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the  an- 
swer in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  the  "  Riddle-box." 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "  Wild  Creature  Photography  "  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows :  Prize,  Class  A,  a 
gold  badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  B,  a  gold 
badge  and  one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge. 
Prize,  Class  D,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this 
competition  (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive 
a  second  gold  or  silver  badge. 

Special  Notice.  No  unused  contribution  can  be  re- 
turned by  us  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed 
and  stamped  envelop  of  the  proper  size  to  hold  the  manu- 
script, drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  enter  the  com- 
petitions. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 
"original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  who  must  be 
convinced  beyond  doubt  that  the  contribution  is  not  copied, 
but  wholly  the  work  and  idea  of  the  sender.  If  prose,  the 
number  ofa words  should  also  be  added.  These  things  must 
not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on  the  contribution  itself — 
if  manuscript,  on  the  upper  margin  ;  if  a  picture,  on  the 
margin  or  back.  Write  or  draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  A  contributor  may  send  but  one  contribution  a 
month  —  not  one  of  each  kind,  but  one  only. 
Address  :  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

Union  Square,  New  York. 


THE   LETTER-BOX 


A  good  friend  of  St.  Nicholas  recently  sent  us  the  fol- 
lowing clever  explanation  of  the  old  rhyme  "  Sing  a  Song 
o'  Sixpence,"  which  will  have  special  interest  for  all  those 
League  members  who  contributed  "  Improvements  or  Va- 
riations of  Well-known  Nursery  Rhymes  "  to  our  August 
number  : 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  If  you  ever  print  anything  that  has 
been  in  print  before,  I  thought  the  inclosed  might  please 
your  young  readers.  It  was  originally  published  in  a  very 
old  magazine  of  Fashions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ida  E.  Smith. 

THE  BLACKBIRDS  AND  THE  PIE 

"  Sing  a  song  of  sixpence 

A  pocket  full  of  rye  !  " 
Do  you  know  the  meaning 

Of  the  Blackbirds  and  the  Pie  ? 
The  hours  are  the  Blackbirds  — 

Just  twenty  birds  and  four, 
Earth  and  sky  the  pie  crusts 

Out  of  which  the  Blackbirds  soar. 
"  When  the  Pie  was  opened  —  " 

This  means  the  break  of  day 
When  the  dawn  beginneth, 

And  the  early  sunbeams  play. 
By  the  "  King  "  is  meant,  dear, 

The  sun,  up  in  the  sky, 
And  the  "  golden  moments  " 

He  is  counting  as  they  fly. 
Then  the  "Queen"  's  the  moon,  dear; 

The  "  Maid  who  hangs  the  clothes  " 
Is  the  fair  Aurora, 

Who  on  us  dawn  bestows  ; 
And  the  "Bird"  that  jumped  up 

And  nipped  the  poor  Maid's  nose 
The  first  hour  of  morning 

When  Aurora  always  goes. 
So  "  sing  a  song  of  sixpence 

A  pocket  full  of  rye," 
Now  you  know  the  meaning 

Of  the  Blackbirds  and  the  Pie. 


M ,  Colorado. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  our 
mountain  ranch  where  I  spend  my  summers.  It  is  a  cattle- 
ranch.  The  place  is  very  lonely  and  far  away  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  but  it  is  very  beautiful  and  I  love  it.  It  is 
about  six  miles  to  the  post-office  around  the  road,  but  we 
always  went  over  a  steep  trail  that  cut  off  one  third  of  the 
distance.  About  the  first  half  of  the  trail  is  not  very 
steep,  but  only  a  bare  hillside.  After  one  has  passed  that, 
however,  the  trail  is  very  steep,  almost  straight  up  and 
down.  It  is  very  narrow  and  covered  with  stones,  and 
great  pine-,  spruce-,  or  cedar-trees  are  thick.  In  riding 
over  this  trail,  for  on  a  horse  is  the  only  way  one  can  go 
anywhere  in  this  part  of  the  mountains,  the  wildcat  and 
grouse  are  often  seen.  I  remember  seeing  a  mother  grouse 
with  her  five  little  ones  on  a  rock,  but  as  soon  as  she  saw 
me,  she  made  a  queer,  low  sound  and  the  little  ones  all 
disappeared.  I  saw  what  I  thought  to  be  the  same  family 
many  times  after  that.  The  post-office,  when  you  once 
get  there,  is  a  tiny  building  on  the  top  of  a  pine  knoll, 
hence  its  name,  Pinewood. 

There  was,  also,    a  very  small  school-house,   known  as 


the  Pinewood  School.  It  contained  six  double  seats.  Aside 
from  these  seats  the  only  furniture  in  the  room  was  the 
teacher's  desk  and  chair,  a  small  heating  stove,  and  an  old 
organ.  During  the  winter  months  children  came  from  far 
and  near  to  attend  this  school.  In  fact,  there  were  about 
nine  pupils  when  all  were  there.  But  I  am  writing  about 
vacation,  so  will  say  no  more  about  the  school. 

On  pleasant  days  we  would  often  go  for  picnics  up  one 
of  the  many  little  gulches  near  the  house  and  spend  the 
day. 

Your  loving  reader, 

Myrogene  Mead. 


Manila,  P.  I. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  As  I  have  never  seen  a  letter  from 
the   Philippine   Islands   in    the    Letter-Box,   I   decided   to 
write  one.     There  are  many  things  I  could  tell  you,  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  make  my  letter  too  long. 

Last  May  we  went  through  the  Southern  Islands  and 
some  of  the  East  Indies  on  our  vacation.  South  of  Min- 
danao is  a  small  island,  one  of  the  many  belonging  to  PIol- 
land.  As  it  is  very  small  the  only  inhabitants  are  the  gov- 
ernor and  his  family.  This  governor  has  three  little  chil- 
dren whom  the  captain  of  our  coast-guard  cutter  called 
"The  Silver  Haired  Children."  I  could  not  believe  it  un- 
til I  saw  them,  but,  truly,  their  hair  was  so  fair  and  curly, 
it  looked  like  so  much  silver.  They  were  astonished 
to  see  that  we  could  not  speak  Dutch,  and  probably  we  are 
the  only  children  who  ever  visited  this  island,  —  Sangir. 
I  am  your  devoted  reader, 

Ruth  Ingai.i.s. 


A— — C,  New  York. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  There  is  a  pond  here  where  we  go 
swimming,  and  we  have  a  boat.     The  boat  is  a  rowboat. 
My  oldest  sister  and  I  have  a  governess  this  summer.     We 
have  lots  of  fun  with  her. 

To-day  we  got  a  sheet  and  two  sticks  ;  we   fastened  the 
sticks  to  the  sheet  and  made  it  for  a  sail. 

We  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  go  out  sailing. 

Then  we  got  some  string  and  tied  the  mast  to  the  boat. 

It  was  very  windy. 

We  had  sailed   down  to  the  other  side  of  the  pond,  and 
were  just  rowing  up  when  we  saw  a  wild  duck. 

We  have  a  lot  of  fun,  more  fun  than  in  Youngstown. 

I  like  St.  Nicholas  very  much. 

With  love  from 

Frances  Hitchcock  (age  8). 


Tyson,  Vt. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  One  day  we  went  down  cellar  to 
get  some  apples  ;  our  cellar  is  quite  dark,  but  when  we 
looked  into  the  barrel  we  saw  something  black.  We  went 
up-stairs  and  got  a  lantern  and  found  a  muskrat  in  the 
barrel.  For  several  nights  before  we  had  heard  a  very 
loud  noise  as  if  a  man  were  walking  around  on  the  loose 
boards.  We  did  not  want  to  kill  him,  but  we  did  not  want 
him  in  our  cellar,  for  he  would  eat  up  all  the. things  ;  so  we 
threw  a  lasso  over  him  and  were  going  to  take  him  away, 
but  we  let  the  rope  loose  and  he  chewed  the  rope  in  two 
and  went  back.  After  that  we  set  a  box-trap,  but  he  was 
too  wise  to  go  into  it. 

Your  loving  reader, 

MadcJe.  L.  Scott  (age  10). 
so 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER 


Illustrated  Numerical  Enigma.  "  Modest  doubt  is  called  the 
beacon  of  the  wise." 

Double  Zigzag.  From  i  to  2,  Beethoven;  3  to  4,  Moonlight 
(sonata).  Cross-words:  1.  Bemoan.  2.  Behold.  3.  Evolve.  4. 
Atones.     5.  Heliac.     6.   Bovine.     7.  Vagary.     8.  Method.     9.  Notion. 

Novel  Acrostic.  Initials,  Washington,  D.  C.  Third  row, 
United  States.  Cross-words :  1.  Wound.  2.  Annex.  3.  Spite.  4. 
Hitch.  5.  Inert.  6.  Nodes.  7.  Gusto.  8.  Total.  9.  Orate.  10. 
Noted,     n.  Dread.     12.  Casks. 

Charade.     Time-piece. 

Novel  Historical  Acrostic.  Initials,  Lafayette ;  founh  row, 
Kosciusko.  Cross-words:  1.  Locker.  2.  Arnold.  3.  Fresco.  4. 
Alicia.     5.  Yorick.      6.   Effuse.      7.   Teases.     8.  Tackle.     9.   Enrobe. 

Double  Diagonals.  From  1  to  2,  Robert;  3  to  4,  Fulton.  Cross- 
words: 1.  ReUef.  2.  Porous.  3.  Sublet.  4.  Totems.  5.  Bowery. 
6.  Naught. 

To  OUR  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  10th  of  each  month,  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  33  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  July  Number  were  received  before  July  10th  from  Margaret  Jackman — Alice  H.  Farnsworth — 
Frances  Mclver— Judith  Ames  Marsland — "  Queenscourt" — A.  J.  Bush — A.  F.  Muhlig — M.  H.  Smith — Florence  Ballou — Gwenn  Robertson. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  July  Number  were   received  before  July   10th   from  F.  Hepburn,  3 — E.  Weld,  2 — Helen  R.  Carloss,  5 — ■ 
Elizabeth  Hyde,  4 — Iris  Mclntyre,  6 — Dorothy  M.  Crawford,  8 — Elizabeth  Macgregor,  4 — Margaret  Thompson,  3 — Myers  McClure,  6. 

Answers  to  One  Puzzle  in  the  July  Number  were  received  from  A.  Frances — A.  C.  Heminger — H.  R.  Rowley — K.  Butler — C.  Lott — 
R.  Barker — B.  Deblieux — K.  Crosby — R.  Quimby — E.  Ballou — C.  V.  Cummins — A.  Thomas — W.  Irvine — E.  Muller— H.  K.  Gerwig. 


Singular  and  Plural,  i.  No,  nose.  2.  May,  maze.  3.  Add, 
adze.  4.  Fur,  furze.  5.  Few,  fuse.  6.  Gay,  gaze.  7.  Brew,  bruise. 
8.  Core,  coarse.     9.   Mew,  muse.     10.  Dough,  doze. 

Double  Beheadings  and  Double  Curtailings.  Daniel  Webster. 
1.  Ca-den-ce.  2.  Ch-art-er.  3.  En-nob-le.  4.  Bl-ink-ed.  5.  Un- 
ear-th.  6.  Re-lea-se.  7.  Re-war-ds.  8.  Br-eat-he.  9.  Re-bat-es. 
10.  Re-sum-es      11.  Re-tar-ds.     12.   Sh-ell-ac.     13.   Sc-rat-ch. 

Diagonals.  From  1  to  2,  Adams;  4  to  5,  Grant:  5  to  6,  Trail;  2 
to  3,  Stark.  Cross-words ;  1.  Aging.  2.  Adore.  3.  Snare.  4. 
Enemy      5.  Tunis.     6.  Grate.     7.   Blame.     8.   Drain.      9.   Knoll. 

Triple  Beheadings.  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  1.  App-ear.  2.  Man- 
date. 3.  Dis-gust.  4.  Rec-ant.  5.  Ing-rained.  6.  Eng-age.  7. 
App-laud.  8.  Dis-like.  9.  Dis-appoint.  10.  Car-nation,  n.  Com- 
petition.   12.  Uph-old.     13.  App-ease. 

Word-Square:  i.  Atlas.  2.  Thyme.  3.  Lyman.  4.  Amass.  5. 
Sense. 


PRIMAL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of  letters. 
When  rightly  guessed,  their  initials  will  spell  the  name  of  a 
famous  battle  fought  in  October,  more  than'  fifty  years  ago. 
Cross-words  (of  equal  length)  :  I.  A  broom.  2.  One 
of  the  largest  African  antelopes.  3.  A  nocturnal  mammal 
of  Madagascar.  4.  A  lizard  which  feeds  upon  vegetable 
substances.  5.  A  long-nosed  monkey  of  Borneo.  6.  A 
South  American  ruminant.  7-  To  debate.  8.  The  green- 
let.     9.   An  article  of  dress. 

A  FLIGHT  OF  STEPS 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 


I.       I.    A  FISH, 
instrument.     4. 


2.  Soon.     3.   A  strain  played  by  a  single 
A  cool  substance. 


II.  1.  To  fall.  2.  Temper.  3.  A  monster.  4.  One 
of  equal  rank. 

III.  1.  Of  a  lower  degree.  2.  An  islet.  3.  An  al- 
kali.    4.  To  wound. 

IV.  1.  A  fish.  2.  A  beloved  object.  3.  A  feature. 
4.  Mirth. 

V.  1.  A  portion.  2.  Exposed.  3.  A  sweet  drink. 
4.   Concludes. 

From  1  to  2,  a  flower;  from  3  to  4,  matchless;  from  5 
to  6,  the  act  of  caring  for  horses  ;  from  7  to  8,  merry. 

SARAH  S.    CUMMINGS. 

TRIPLE  BEHEADINGS  AND  TRIPLE  CUR- 
TAILINGS 

I.  Triply  behead  and  curtail  lamenting,  and  leave  to  be 
indisposed.  2.  Triply  behead  and  curtail  finding  a  repre- 
sentative proportion,  and  leave  a  tattered  fragment.  3. 
Triply  behead  and  curtail  the  state  of  being  rocky,  and 
leave  relatives.  4.  Triply  behead  and  curtail  wetting  by 
dashing  water,  and  leave  a  kind  of  tree.  5.  Triply  behead 
and  curtail  civilities,  and  leave  the  egg  of  an  insect.  6. 
Triply  behead  and  curtail  to  squander,  and  leave  to  drink 
a  small  quantity.  7.  Triply  behead  and  curtail  having 
eight  sides,  and  leave  past..  8.  Triply  behead  and  curtail 
highly  susceptible,  and  leave  to  perch. 

When  the  foregoing  words  have  been  rightly  guessed, 
the  initials  will  spell  the  name  of  a  British  colony  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  after  being  rightly  beheaded  and  curtailed, 
the  initials  of  the  remaining  little  words  will  spell  one  of 
the  United  States. 

CASSIUS  M.  clay  (Honor  Member). 
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THE    RIDDLE-BOX 


ILLUSTRATED  DIAGONAL, 

All  the  pictured  objects  may  be  described  by  words  of 
equal  length.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  be- 
low another,  the  diagonal  (beginning  at  the  upper,  left- 
hand  letter  and  ending  with  the  lower,  right-hand  letter) 
will  spell  a  word  often  used  nowadays. 

OBLIQUE  RECTANGLE 


Flat.  29.  The  sap  of  the 
31.  The  post  at  the  end 
33.   An    afflicted  person. 


In  solving,  follow  the  above  diagram,  though  the  puzzle 
has  many  more  cross-words. 

Cross-words:  i.  A  letter.  2.  Period.  3.  A  packing- 
box.  4.  A  great  burden-bearer.  5.  A  consumer.  6.  A 
number.  7.  To  defy.  8.  At  no  time.  9.  A  mechanical 
power.  10.  A  souvenir.  11.  A  large  stream  of  water. 
12.  A  tree.  13.  A  bird.  14.  To  send  back.  15.  An 
African  river.  16.  Course.  17.  Characters.  18.  Mu- 
sical characters.  19.  A  hard  substance.  20.  To  act  in  a 
cowardly  manner.  21.  Deserves.  22.  Understands.  23. 
To  vibrate.  24.  A  trap.  25.  A  moan.  26.  A  support 
for  a  picture.  27.  Later.  28. 
pine-tree.  30.  A  large  organ, 
of  a  staircase.  32.  To  allude. 
34.   A  color.     35.   A  letter. 

Howard  EINSTEIN  (Honor  Member). 

CHARADE 

When  children  must  take  medicine 

"  Oh,  't  is  my  first!  "  they  say, 
And  then  my  second  they  demand 

To  take  the  first  away. 
My  whole,  when  frosty  days  have  come, 

Hangs  bright  in  flame  and  gold, 
As  if  it  stored  the  sunshine  up 

To  keep  away  the  cold. 

ANNIE  J.   FLINT. 
NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 

I  am  composed  of  fifty-one   letters   and  form  a  quotation 
from  Henry  VIII. 

My  Si-13-35-41    is  constrained.      My   23-8-5-49  is   a 
temple.      My  45-37-20-18  is  perfume.      My  44-25-3-47  is 


a  period  of  time.  My  39-29-10-31-1  is  a  point  of  the 
compass.  My  7-22-27-46-34  is  a  fish.  My  16-40-9-30- 
19  is  a  number.  My  50-15-43-14-32  is  a  physician.  My 
4-38-24-36-28  is  part  of  a  comb.  My  12-6-1 7-48-2  is  a 
running  knot.     My  26-21-42-33-n  is  a  sweet  substance. 

VIRGINIA  DAVIS. 
DIAGONAL 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of  let- 
ters. When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  diagonal  (beginning  with  the  upper,  left-hand 
letter  and  ending  with  the  lower,  right-hand  letter)  will 
spell  the  name  of  a  character  famous  in  ancient  history. 

CROSS-WORDS:  1.  An  attack  with  cannon.  2.  One  who 
tarnishes  the  reputation  of  another  by  false  tales.  3. 
Wakeful.  4.  Requiring  work,  perseverance,  or  sacrifice. 
5.  Possession.  6.  Causes  to  move  up  and  down.  7.  Zeal- 
ously. 8.  Not  to  be  avoided.  9.  A  famous  Byzantine 
empress.  laura  fike  (League  Member). 

CONNECTED  SQUARES 

(Gold  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 


***** 
***** 


***** 


***** 


I.  Upper,  Left-hand  Square:  i.  A  decree.  2. 
One  who  plunges.  3.  A  hard,  white  substance.  4.  The 
goddess  of  harvests.     5.  An  appointment. 

II.  Upper,  Right-hand  Square:  i.  Strength.  2. 
A  city  near  the  center  of  the  United  States.  3.  More  un- 
usual.    4.   A  large  box.      5.   A  planet. 

III.  Central  Square:  i.  Topic.  2.  Belonging  to 
mankind.  3.  To  correct.  4.  A  disorder  that  afflicts  dogs. 
5.   Finished. 

IV.  Lower,  Left-hand  Square  :  1.  Very  fat.  2. 
The  lowest  English  title  of  nobility.  3.  Upright.  4.  A 
base  supporting  a  statue.      5.   To  go  in. 

V.  Lower,  Right-hand  Square:  i.  The  goddess  of 
the  hunt.  2.  A  laggard.  3.  Fear.  4.  Coolness.  5. 
Fortified.  BRUCE  M.  THOMSON. 


THE  DE  VINNE  PRESS,  NEW  YORK. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


My  Little  Girl's  New  Coat 

Made  from  a  Remnant  of 
Tan  Broadcloth 

"I  have  just  made  Dorothy  a  new  coat. 
And  honestly  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  little 
coats  she  has  ever  had.  She  is  delighted 
with  it  and  wants  to  wear  it  all  the  time. 
And  I  myself  am  quite  proud  of  it,  because 
I  made  it  of  a  remnant  of  broadcloth  I 
bought  the  other  day  for  $2.00. 

"The  remnant  was  really  a  bargain  at 
the  price,  for  it  was  a  fine  quality.  Most 
women  wouldn't  have  bought  it,  because  it 
was  such  a  frightful  shade  of  tan.  But  I 
have  been  dressing  myself  and  my  little 
girl  in  the  Diamond  Dye  Way  for  the  last 
three  years,  and  I   know  what  can  be  done 

with  a  remnant  like  the  one  I  bought. 

"And  after  I  dyed  the  remnant  a  beautiful  blue  with   Diamond   Dyes 

and  made  it  up,  Dorothy  had  a  coat  I  couldn't  have  bought  at  a  store 

for  less  than  $10.00.      It  cost  me  exactly  $2.20  for  the  goods,  dye,  and 

a  pattern." 

MRS.  J.  S.  SINCLAIR,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Diamond  Dye  Way 

of  dressing  children  is  a  godsend  to  mothers  who  must  be  thrifty  and  careful.  Thousands  and  thousands 
of  women  know  the  possibilities  of  transforming  last  year's  dresses  into  new,  fresh,  bright  clothes  for  the 
children  with  Diamond  Dyes.  Do  you?  Get  a  Diamond  Dye  Annual  and  one  of  our  Direction  Books 
from  your  druggist.  See  what  other  women  have  done  with  Diamond  Dyes.  Then  go  over  your  old 
clothes.     You  '11  be  surprised  to  see  what  wonderful  changes  can  be  effected  with  Diamond  Dyes. 

Important  Facts  About  Goods  to  be  Dyed: 

Diamond  Dyes  are  the  Standard  of  the  world  and  always  give  perfect  results.  You  must  be  sure  that  you  get  the  real  Diamond 
Dyes  and  the  kind  of  Diamond  Dyes  adapted  to  the  article  you  intend  to  dye. 

Beware  of  imitations  of  Diamond  Dyes.  Imitators  who  make  only  one  kind  of  dye,  elaim  that  their  imitations  will 
eolor  Wool,  Silk,  or  Cotton  ("  all  fabries  ")  equally  well.  This  elaim  is  false,  because  no  dye  that  will  ffive  the  finest  results  on 
Wool,  Silk,  or  other  animal  fibres,  ean  be  used  successfully  for  dyeing  Cotton,  Linen,  or  other  vegetable  fibres.  For  this  rea- 
son we  make  two  kinds  of  Diamond  Dyes,  namely  :  Diamond  Dyes  for  Wool,  and  Diamond  Dyes  for  Cotton. 

Diamond  Dyes  for  Wool  cannot  be  used  for  coloring  Cotton,  Linen,  or  other  Mixed  Goods,  but  are  especially  adapted  for 
Wool,  Silk,  or  other  animal  fibres,  which  take  up  the  dye  quickly. 

Diamond  Dyes  for  Cotton  are  especially  adapted  for  Cotton,  Linen,  or  other  vegetable  fibres,  which  take  up  the  dye  slowly. 

"  Mixed  Goods,"  also  known  as  '  Union  Goods,"  are  made  chiefly  of  either  Cotton,  Linen,  or  other  vegetable  fibres.  For  this 
reason  our  Diamond  Dyes  for  Cotton  are  the  best  dyes  made  for  these  goods. 

Diamrtnrl   Dv**  Annual Praa  Send  us  your  name  and  address  (be  sure  to  mention  your  dealer's  name  and  tell  us 

LVldinoriU  lyyc  nnuUal  Tree  whether  he  sells  Diamond  Dyes)  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the  famous  Dia- 
mond.Dye  Annual,  a  copy  of  the  Direction  Book,  and  36  samples  of  dyed  cloth,  all  FREE.    Address 

WELLS  &  RICHARDSON  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  VERMONT 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Every  Yard  Guaranteed 

The  premier  fabric  for 
women's  and  child- 
ren's wash  dresses- 
Withstands  repeat- 
ed launder- 
ing without 
detriment 
to  fabric, 
finish  or 
color. 


Forty  Years 
the  Standard 

BY  THE  YARD,  20  CENTS 

For  children's  hygienic  school  and  play 
suits  Hydegrade  Galatea  has  no  equal.  No 
other  tub  material  is  so  adaptable  or  will 
make  up  into  such  dainty,  stylish  tailored 
frocks. 

SPECIAL  CAUTION 

There  is  only  one  way  to  avoid  the  many 
inferior  fabrics  that  strive  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  the  high  standard  of  the  real  Hydegrade 
Galatea.    Look  for  this  trade  mark 


^degrade) 


on  the  selvage.  A  fabric  represented  as 
Hydegrade  Galatea  without  the  trade  mark 
is  spurious — REFUSE  IT. 

Leading  stores  have  Hydegrade  Galatea 
in  a  wide  range  of  colors,  stripes,  checks, 
plaids  and  fancies. 

Write  for  free  souvenir  post  cards 
A.  G.  HYDE  &  SONS,  New  York,  Chicago. 

Makers  of  Heatherbloom  Taffeta 


I  Made 
These  Myself 


Thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  children  are  making 
these  beautiful  articles  of  brass, 
at  home  without  any  pre- 
vious training  by  using 

Apollo  Studios 

.ETALOGRAPHY 


Metal  Art- Craft  at  Home 


Patents  Pending 

"Nonrub"  Stenciled  blanks 
and  homeworkers'  tool  sets. 
Unlike  any  other  homeworkers' 
blanks,  ours  come  to  you 
already  cut  out  and  shaped 
— your  work  being  only  the 
repousse  chasing  or  perforating — 
the  artistic  ornamentation  of  the 
stenciled  design. 

Complete  materials  for  each  article 
come  in  envelope  with  full  instruc- 
tions, making  it  easy  for  you  to 
produce  scores  of  useful  and  "  gifty" 
articles  at  a  small  cost.  Home- 
workers'  tool  sets  sell  from  35c  to 
$2.65  each — "Nonrub"  blanks  from 
25c  up. 


Ask  your   dealer  to    show  you   Apollo 

Studios  Metalography. 
If    he    cannot  supply  you,  we   will.      Write   to-day   for  free 
illustrated  catalogue  and  mention  your  dealer's  name. 

BERNARD  RICE'S  SONS 
548  Broadway  New  York  City 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


"You.  Remember 

I  told  you  last  week  to  quit  coffee  and  give  your  heart  a  chance. 

"  Now  you  come  for  help  again  and  admit  you  have  continued 
the  coffee  habit. 

"  Some  persons  (really  a  great  many)  are  unpleasantly  affected 
by  coffee,  and  in  many  cases  the  heart  feels  it.  That  smothering, 
sinking  sensation  is  directly  traceable  to  the  drug — caffeine — found 
in  coffee. 

"  What's  the  use  slugging  your  heart  which  really  is  one  of 
your  most  faithful  and  hard-working  friends. 

"  Now  suppose  you  wake  up  to  the  facts,  quit  coffee  and  get 
well.      It's  easy  if  you  have  well-made 

POSTUM 


There's  a  Reason 


POSTUM  CEREAL  CO.,  LTD.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


n 


St.  Nicholas  League  Advertising  Competition  No.  04. 


Time  to  hand  in  answers  is  up  October  10.      Prizes  awarded  in  December  number. 


The  Problem  for  Competition  No.  94 
is  to  furnish  a  kitchen  as  completely 
as  possible  with  furniture,  food  sup- 
plies, servants,  decorations,  etc.  It 
is  to  be  done  in  this  way : 

Enlarge  the  drawing  given  on  this 
page  until  it  is  twelve  inches  wide 
and  eight  inches  deep. 

On  your  drawing  paste  cut-out  pic- 
tures from  any  magazine  advertise- 
ments of  furniture  and  other  things 
which  you  would  find  in  a  kitchen. 

Make  a  list  of  the  articles  repre- 
sented, and  the  firms  by  whom  they 
are  advertised.  Put  the  names  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  number  them. 
For  instance : 

1  Cocoa.  Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
12   Pearline.     James  Pyle  &  Sons. 

(See  also 


Credit  will  be  given  for  only  one 
item  of  a  kind :  as  one  stove,  one 
sink,  etc.,  etc.  The  people  used  must 
be  doing  kitchen  work. 

When  pictures  of  things  will  not 
fit  in  because  they  are  too  large,  you 
may  draw  them  in  if  you  show  the 
labels,  but  greater  credit  will  be  given 
for  the  use  of  pasted  pictures.  The 
whole  picture  need  not  be  used, — 
only  enough  to  make  it  easily  identi- 
fied. You  will  find  that  the  larger 
the  picture  the  nearer  the  front  of 
the  kitchen  should  it  be  placed.  Try 
to  make  the  kitchen  look  like  a  real 
one. 

The  age  of  the  contestant,  the 
accuracy  of  the  firm  names,  and  the 
general   neatness   of  the   manuscript 

page  14.) 
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HERE'S   the   syrup   for  griddle  cakes! 
Pure — wholesome — delicious. 
You  can  eat  more  Karo  than  any  other  sweet. 
You  can  eat  more  cakes — like  them  better 
and  they  will  like  you  better. 

Karo  CArn.Sjfrjap 


Eat  it  on 

Use  it  for 

Griddle  Cakes 

Ginger  Bread 

Hot  Biscuit 

Cookies 

Waffles 

Candy 

As  a  spread  for  bread,  you  can  give  the  children  all  they  want. 

Karo  is  higher  in  food  value  and  more  easily  digested  than  other  syrups. 

*Send  your  name  on  a  post  card  for  Karo  Cook  Book 
— fifty  pages  including  thirty  perfect  recipes  for 
home  candy-making— Fudge,  Caramels,  Butter 
Scotch,  and  especially  "Karo  Sweet  Divinity" 
the  book  tells.         

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO.,  Dept.  h.h.   New  York 


Oct.  1909 


ST.  NICHOLAS  LEAGUE 


will  all  count  in  the  awarding  of  the 
prizes,  which  are  as  follows : 

One  First  Prize,  $5.00. 
Two  Second  Prizes,  $3.00  each. 
Three  Third  Prizes,  $2.00  each. 
Ten  Fourth  Prizes,  $1.00  each. 

1.  This  competition  is  open  freely  to 
all  who  may  desire  to  compete,  without 
charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind. 
Prospective  contestants  need  not  be  sub= 
scribers  for  St.  Nicholas  in  order  to  com= 
pete  for  the  prizes  offered. 


2.  In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  your 
paper,  give  name,  age,  address,  and  the  num- 
ber of  this  competition  (94).  Judges  prefer 
that  the  sheet  be  not  larger  than  7^  x  10 
inches. 

3.  Submit  answers  by  October  10,  1909. 
Use  ink.     Do  not  inclose  stamps. 

4.  Do  not  inclose  requests  for  League 
badges  or  circulars.  Write  separately  for  these 
if  you  wish  them,  addressing  ST.  NICHOLAS 
LEAGUE. 

5.  Be  sure  to  comply  with  these  conditions 
if  you  wish  to  win  prizes. 

6.  Address  answers:  Advertising  Compe- 
tition No.  94,  St.  Nicholas  League,  Union 
Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Report  on  Advertising  Competition  No.  92. 
"KING'S  MOVE  PUZZLE" 


In  many  respects  this  was  an  easy 
competition  to  judge,  because  there 
was  comparatively  little  opportunity 
to  go  far  wrong  :  the  limitations  were 
so  great.  And  yet  on  looking  over 
the  papers  that  were  sent  in,  one 
is  surprised  at  the  differences  that 
existed  between  them.  They  varied 
all  the  way  from  the  paper  that  spelled 
out  one  name  only  to  the  answer  that 
used  all  kinds  of  short  words  —  like 
"cat"  and  "dog"  and  "honey."  The 
competitors  who  thus  answered  did 
so  probably  under  the  belief  that  cats 
and  dogs  and  honey  were  "articles" 
that  were  advertised  for  sale  —  and 
thus  took  every  advantage  that  such 
an  interpretation  would  give  them. 
While  such  showed  commendable 
ingenuity  and  received  credit  for  it, 
the  Judges  have  awarded  the  prizes 
to  those  who  gave  the  longest  and 
best  list  of  definite  articles  —  such  as 
"Pears'  Otto  of  Rose"  and  "Ivory 
Soap,"   and    "Swift's   Hams,"   which 

(See  also  page  12). 
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are  the  kind  of  answers  that  were 
prize-winners.  The  articles  were 
found  in  all  sorts  of  magazines  and 
there  were  as  many  as  forty-six  in 
some  lists. 

The  following  are  those  who  sent 
in  the  very  best  answers  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Judges  : 

First  Prize. 

John  O.  Logan,  age  9,  Illinois. 

Second  Prize. 


Bernard  S.  Meyer,  age  8,  Massachusetts. 
Margaret  N.  Meyer,  age  14,  New  York. 

Third  Prize. 

Mildred  Metelski,  age  jo,  Illinois. 
Carolyn  A.  Ricketts,  age  9,  New  York. 
Esther  M.  Haynes,  age  13,  Maine. 

Fourth  Prize. 

Cornelia  Mann,  age  9,  New  Jersey. 
Katherine  Wettingel,  age  13,  New  York. 
Mary  Muir,  age  10,  Oregon. 
Katharine  Hitchcock,  age  12,  Ohio 
Marian  R.  Bettman,  age  n,  Ohio. 
Elizabeth  Quinby,  age  1 2,  New  York. 
Gertrude  F.  Weatherby,  age  13,  Utah. 
Mary  Chandler,  age  14,  Ohio. 
John  M.  Laflin,  age  10,  Wisconsin. 
Amie  Crane,  age  10,  Ohio. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


"NOTHING    LIKE    IT 


For  that  Tired  Feeling 


»» 


"I  call  Pompeian  my  wonder  worker.  When  I  get  home  at 
night  I  feel  so  thoroughly  worn  out  and  disgusted  with  life  that  I 
don't  care  which  way  the  wind  blows.  But  soon  I  get  busy  with 
my  Pompeian,  and  in  a  little  while  I  am  as  lively  as  ever. 

I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  /  am  considered  one  of  our  sleepy 
little  town's  prettiest  girls.  Now  this  isn't  conceit,  because  my 
coloring  is  my  best  point,  and  I  keep  that  fresh  and  blooming  by 
using  my  Pompeian  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

"There's  nothing  like  it  for  that  tired  feeling.  More  than  one 
user  will  understand  just  what  I  mean,  I  am  sure." 

Miss ,  Richmond,  Va. 

(An  example  of  the  scores  of  unsolicited  endorsements  in  our  office) 

Pompeian  Massage  Cream 

11  Don't  envy  a  good  complexion; 
Use  Pompeian   and  have  one. " 

You  have  been  reading  and  hearing  about  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  for  years. 
Wouldn't  it  be  well  to  put  it  on  your  shopping  list  now,  or  send  6  cents  in  stamps  or 
coin  today  for  a  special  trial  jar. 

All  dealers,  50c,  75c.  and  $1.     Cream  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  postage  paid,  if  dealer  can't  supply  you. 

THE  POMPEIAN  MFG.  COMPANY,  35  Prospect  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

LIBRARY    SLIPS   SAVED  (one    in  each  package)  MEANS  MAGAZINES  AND  BOOKS  EARNED. 


Games  That 

Always  Entertain 

Decidedly  the  most  fascinating  and  genuinely  . 
interesting  game  board  for  the  home,  lodges, 
clubs,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms,  etc.  Sixty-five 
different  games — presenting  unusual  variety 
—combined  in  one.  These  are  games  as  deep 
as  chess  or  checkers,  games  for  parties  from 
two  to  six,  exciting  games  for  boys  and  girls. 
Good,  clean,  whole-souled  amusement  that 
any  home  can  afford  —  the 

CROWN 


Combination 
Carrom  Board 


ail  NECESSARY 

EQUIPMENT 

WITH 

EACH 

BOARD 


Size  29  Inches  Square: 


Finished  in  white  maple  and  mahogany,  with  fine 
felt  cushions  and  net  pockets.  Handsome,  durable  and 
attractive. 

Considering  the  number  and  quality  of  its  games — 
and  its  incalculable  value  as  an  entertainer — it  is  most 
inexpensive.     Price  $3.50.    Stand  75c.  extra. 

We  make  other  Carrom,  Crokinole,  Archarena  and 
Combination  Boards — 50  to  100  games,  also  combina- 
tion pool  and  billiard  tables  for  the  home.   Catalogs  free. 

Sold  by  dealer*  or  we  will  ship  on  receipt  of  price. 
Freight  prepaid  east  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  north 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.  Pro  rata  beyond,  consult 
your  dealer  first ;  if  he  doesn't  handle  write  us. 

CARROM-ARCHARENA  COMPANY.  Ludington.  Mlcb. 
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IT  is  a  good  thing,  in  considering  the  question  of  col- 
lecting during  the   coming  season,   to  decide  upon 
some  definite  plan  to  be  followed. 

The  large  majority  of  collectors  collect  in  a  hap- 
hazard manner,  simply  adding  to  the  collection  such 
stamps  as  they  happen  to  fancy  when  they  see  them. 
This  is  a  correct  method  if  it  produces  the  most  satis- 
faction, and  if  one  finds  that  the  collection  at  the  end  of 
a  season  is  the  source  of  the  utmost  gratification  to  him, 
it  is  well  to  continue  along  this  line.  May  it  not  be, 
however,  that  a  slight  departure  from  this  method,  or 
rather  lack  of  it,  may  increase  the  pleasure  derived  from 
collecting  ?  It  is  always  a  good  thing  to  take  any  fine 
stamp  one  can  secure  and  add  it  to  the  collection,  for 
the  doing  of  this  tends  to  keep  up  interest  in  all  depart- 
ments of  philatelic  research,  but  a  definite  plan  of  pro- 
cedure also  increases  the  interest  one  feels  in  the  work, 
and  tends  to  bring  one  back  to  collecting  jvith  a  re- 
newed interest  when  another  season  comes  around. 
Every  collector  has  his  preferences.  One  likes  old  is- 
sues imperforate,  another  British  Colonials,  still  another 
old  Europeans.  If,  then,  some  one  of  these  preferences 
is  followed  each  season,  the  results  are  more  likely  to  be 
satisfactory  than  those  which  follow  desultory  collecting. 
Plan  to  put  the  most  of  the  money  you  have  to  spend 
into,  or  to  take  for  your  exchanges  with  others,  stamps 
which  come  under  some  particular  class  in  which  you 
are  specially  interested,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  season 
will  find  you  looking  over  the  pages  of  your  album  with 
a  far  greater  degree  of  interest,  and  a  more  enthusiastic 
thought  concerning  what  you  will  do  in  future  than  you 
can  possibly  have  if  you  indulge  in  an  entirely  hap- 
hazard method  of  collecting.  The  large  number  of 
stamps  now  obtainable  has  a  tendency  to  make  one  feel 
discouraged  with  the  prospect  of  securing  a  good  col- 
lection when  no  definite  plan  is  pursued. 

NEW  FRENCH  COLONIAL  STAMPS 

FRANCE  is  arranging  an  issue  of  stamps  for  its 
colonies  in  Africa  which  will  add  a  great  deal  to  the 
interest  of  collecting.  The  commerce  and  productions 
of  the  dark  continent  are  to  find  illustration  in  many 
ways.  The  stamp  of  Dahomey  will  show  the  native 
method  of  climbing  trees  to  secure  the  dates  and  other 
fruit,  while  in  the  corners  will  be  seen  pictures  of  the 
curious  idols  of  the  country.  The  carrying  of  rubber 
to  the  coast  for  exportation  will  be  shown  on  stamps 
of  Guinea.  The  porters  will  be  seen  fording  a  river. 
So,  also,  on  the  stamps  of  Mauretania  oxen  will  appear 
as  they  are  used  in  the  same  trade.  A  canoe  manned 
by  natives,  with  Ashanti  gods  at  the  sides,  will  be  seen 
on  stamps  of  Niger  Coast,  while  the  issue  for  Upper 
Senegal  will  show  a  camel  crossing  the  desert.  The 
issue  for  Senegal  will  have  a  group  of  natives  in  the 
market-place  amid  bales  of  cotton  and  other  merchan- 
dise.    This  interesting  series  is  promised  for  1910. 

STAMP  AND  COIN  COLLECTING 

STAMP  collecting  for  the  future  must  take  a  direction 
similar  to  that  which  coin  collecting  has  followed  in 
the  past.  The  difficulty  with  coin  collecting  now  is 
that  it  takes  a  fortune  to  secure  even  a  representative 
collection  of  the  coins  of  the  world.  This  is  not  yet 
true  of  stamps,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  it  will  be 
for  many  years.  The  metal  of  which  coins  are  made 
has  a  value  for  other  purposes,  and  so  when  there  are 


no  longer  collectors  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  copper  coin, 
these  still  have  their  value  for  circulation,  or  the  melt- 
ing-pot. When,  however,  canceled  stamps  cease  to  be 
collected,  their  value  is  entirely  gone,  since  no  one  will 
give  anything  in  exchange  for  them.  Every  collector 
has  a  constant  illustration  of  this  in  the  number  of  very 
common  duplicates  which  he  accumulates,  which  he  can- 
not dispose  of,  unless  he  succeeds  in  making  a  new 
collector,  for  all  the  old  collectors  have  them.  There- 
fore, there  are  likely  to  be  always  a  considerable  number 
of  the  stamps  of  most  great  countries  that  can  be  se- 
cured at  small  expense.  If  collecting  should  decline 
as  coin  collecting  has,  the  number  of  easily  obtainable 
stamps  would  increase  proportionately.  There  is  an- 
other element,  however,  which  comes  in  to  make  it 
likely  that  some  stamps  now  very  common  will  be- 
come scarce,  and  that  is  their  destructibility.  The 
writer  remembers  the  time  when  some  stamps  which 
now  sell  at  one  or  two  dollars  apiece,  could  not  be 
given  away  because  every  collector  then  had  them.  He 
had  many  thousands  of  them  then  and  threw  them-  all  < 
away  because  they  seemed  worthless.  So  it  will  be  in 
future  with  many  stamps  which  now  appear  to  be  worth- 
less-on  account  of  the  number  of  them  in  existence.  It 
is  certain  that  for  many  years  to  come  any  collector  will 
be  able  to  get  a  collection  of  the  stamps  of  most 
countries  and  pay  for  it  just  what  he  feels  able  to  pay.  f. 
The  complete  collection  is  out  of  the  reach  of  any  one  / 
now,  and  the  abandoning  of  the  idea  of  securing  this  in  f 
favor  of  the  coin  collector's  desire  for  a  representative 
or  a  special  cbllection  of  the  issues  of  some  one  country, 
or  group  of  countries,  with,  perhaps,  a  few  specimens 
of  the  emissions  of  the  whole  world,  is  likely  to  obtain 
among  stamp  collectors  more  and  more  as  time  passes. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

^T  T^HE  names  seen  on  recent  issues  of  stamps  of 
^^  JL  Ecuador  are  those  of  the  provinces  in  which 
they  were  used.  There  are  sixteen  of  these  provinces, 
but  the  higher  denominations  of  stamps  are  used  in 
only  a  few  of  them.  CCommemorative  stamps  are  so 
called  because  they  commemorate  the  birth  of  some 
great  man,  or  some  great  event  in  the  history  of  the 
country  issuing  them.  They  are  the  most  interesting 
stamps  for  this  reason  that  one  can  collect,  but  some 
issues  are  held  in  small  esteem  because  the  event  com- 
memorated seems  of  small  consequence  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  C.  Rousting  differs  from  perforating  in 
that  it  is  produced  by  a  roller  which  partially  cuts 
through  the  fiber  of  the  paper,  but  does  not  remove  any 
of  it,  while  in  perforating  small  holes  are  punched 
through  the  paper  with  blunt  needles,  so  that  particles 
of  paper  are  removed,  making  it  possible  to  pull  the 
stamps  apart  easily.  Rouletting  is  little  used  because 
perforated  stamps  are  much  less  likely  to  tear  in  the 
process  of  separating  them.  C.The  various  papers 
used  in  early  issues  of  United  States  stamps  can  be 
learned  best  by  making  comparisons.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, such  a  stamp  as  the  five-cent  blue  Garfield, 
which  comes  on  American  paper  only,  and  compare  it 
with  three-cent  green  stamps  of  earlier  issues,  and  you 
will  soon  learn  how  to  pick  out  the  three-cent  stamps  of 
the  American  print.  Select  stamps  which  according  to 
your  catalogue  are  found  on  only  one  variety  of  paper, 
and  you  will,  by  continued  comparisons,  become  expert 
in  the  detection  of  the  differences. 
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STAMPS-108  K^p 

Chile,  Japan,  curious  Turkey,  scarce  Paraguay,  Philippines, 
Costa  Rica,  West  Australia,  several   unused,  some   picture 
stamps,  etc.,  all   for   10c.     Big   list   and   copy  of   monthly 
paper  free.     Approval  sheets,  50%  commission. 
SCOTT  STAMP  &  COIN  CO.,  18  East  23d  St.,  New  York 


IOO  Stamps  from    IOO  Countries 

correctly  placed  in  a  New  England  Pocket  Album,  50c.  Postpaid. 
I  ic  C4-omiAC  all  different,  including  8 
I  IO  Oldmpb  UNUSED  PICTORIAL 
and  used  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  10c.  40  Page 
Album,  5c.  1000  Hinges,  5c.  Approval  sheets  also 
sent.  50%  commission.  "My  Pet  Hobby"  and  1909  Price  List 
FREE.  Mention  this  magazine. 
New  England  Stamp  Co.,  43  Washington  Bldg.,  Boston. 

ONLY  25  CENTS 

will  bring  you  REDFIELD'S  STAMP  WEEKLY  for  6  months 
(26  issues).  We  give  each  new  6  months'  subscriber  a  nice  packet 
of  foreign  stamps  absolutely  free.  "  REDFIELD'S  "  is  the  largest 
and  best  stamp  paper  in  the  world  — indispensable  to  every  collector. 
THE  REDFIELD  PUBLISHING  CO.,  739  Main  St.,  Smetbport,  Pa. 

STAMPS  FREE.  15  all  different  Canadians,  10  India,  and 
catalogue  Free.  Postage  2  cents,  and,  when  possible,  send  us 
names,  addresses  of  two  stamp  collectors.  Special  Offers,  no 
two  alike.  50  Spain  11c,  40  Japan  5c,  100  U.  S.  20c,  50  Australia 
9c,  10  Paraguay  7c,  10  Uruguay  7c,  17  Mexico  10c,  20  Turkey  7c, 
7  Persia  4c.  Agents  Wanted  5o96  discount.  50  Page  List  Free. 
MARKS  STAMP  COMPANY.  Dept.  Jl.  Toronto,  Canada. 

Each   set  5   cts. — 10   Luxemburg;    8    Fin- 
land;   20   Sweden;    15    Russia;    8    Costa 
Rica;   12  Porto  Rico;  8  Dutch  Indies;  5  Crete.    Lists  of  5000  low-priced 
stamps  free.  CHAMBERS  STAMP  CO., 

lit  G  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

STAMPS     108  all  different,  Transvaal,  Servia,  Brazil,  Peru, 
Cape  G.  H.,  Mexico,  Natal,  Java,  etc.,  and  Album,  10c.    1000 
Finely  Mixed,  20c.   65  different  U.S.,  25c.   1000  hinges,  5c. 
Agents  wanted,  50  per  cent.     List  Free.     I  buy  stamps. 
C.  Steg-man,  5941  Cote  Brilliante  Av„  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Varieties    PERU    Free    with    trial     approval     sheets.     1000 
mixed  foreign  stamps,  8c.     F.  E.  THORP,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Stamp  Album  with  538  genuine  Stamps,  inch 
Rhodesia,  Congo  (tiger),  China  (dragon),  Tasmania  (land- 
scape),Jamaica(waterfalls),  etc., only  10c.  100  diff.  Japan, 
India,  N.Zld.,  etc.,  Sc.  Agts.  wtd.  50%.  Big  bargain 
list,  coupons,  etc.,  all  Free  I  We  Buy  Stamps. 
C.  E.  Hussman  Stamp  Co.,  Dep.  1,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

50  STAMPS,  all  different,  Corea.  China,  etc.,  5c;  105  different, 
Corea,  Mexico,  China,  Finland,  Gold  Coast,  etc.,  10c ;  1000  hinges, 
5c.    Agents  Wanted,  50  per  cent.    List  Free.    We  buy  collections. 
UNION  STAMP  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DANDY  PACKET  STAMPS  free,  for  names  two  honest  collec- 
tors; 2cpostage.  Send  to-day.  U.T.  K.  STAMP  CO.,  Utica,  N.Y. 
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ALL  DIFFERENT  (catalogue  value  60c.  and  over)  only 
12c.    Approvals  at  50%.      Gowing  &  Co.,  Medford,  Mass. 


WHERE  TO  GO  NEXT 
WINTER-SUMMER 


NEW  ZEALAND,  the  Greater 
Switzerland!  When  the  north- 
ern hemisphere  is  blanketed 
with  snow  New  Zealand  is  at 
its  best,  with  a  perfect  climate 
and  natural  wonders  that  rival  the  world's  greatest;  and  on 
the  way  there  one  sails  over  summer  seas  to  the  enchanted 
islands  of  Tahiti  and  Rarotonga,  etc.  January  15th  the  mid- 
summer cruise  to  MILFORD  SOUND  is  made;  nothing 
like  it  for  scenery  and  genuine  adventure. 
TAHITI  and  BACK  (24  days),  $125,  1st  class.     Sailings,  Oct.    17, 

Nov.  22,  Dec.  28. 
WELLINGTON  and  BACK,  $260, 1st  class,  44  days,  (meals  and  berth). 
SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS  (all  of  them)  3  months'  tour.  Tahiti, 
Rarotonga,  New  Zealand,  Tonga,  Samoa,  Fiji  and  Hawaii, 
$400,  (Nov.  22,  including  MILFORD  SOUND,  $488.75). 
Write  for  Itineraries  to  OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  673  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  GUIDE  TO  NATURE  for  Adults 

An  illustrated  monthly   magazine   devoted  to  common- 
place nature  with  uncommon  interest. 

Edited  by  Edward  F.  Bigelow. 
Will  "Nature  and  Science"  young  folks  please  call  the 
attention   of  grown  up  friends,   parents,  and   teachers   to 
this  magazine?     For  sample  copy  send  10c.  to 

The  Guide  to  Nature,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 


The 

Best 
Cocoa 
of  them 
All 


For 

Sixty  Years 

The  Favorite 


Maillard's  Breakfast  Cocoa.  Its  world-wide 
reputation  rests  on  :  ( 1 )  Purity  and  selection 
of  the  finest  beans;  (2)  Superiority  and 
uniformity  of  make ;  (3)  The  ease  of  prep- 
aration; (4)  Smoothness  and  delicacy  of 
flavor  unsurpassed,  and  (5)  Its  strengthening 
qualities  and  great  digestibility.  For  sixty 
years  its  reputation  has  steadily  grown 
everywhere. 

Maillard's  Vanilla  Chocolate.  Those  who 
appreciate  the  true  Vanilla  bean  flavor — 
and  who  does  not  ?  —  will  find  this  abso- 
lutely delicious. 

AT  ALL  LEADING  GROCERS 

The  Charming  Luncheon  Restaurant  is  a   delightful 
place  in  which  ladies  may  enjoy  their  after- 
noon tea  from  j  to  6. 


Fifth  Avenue,  Corner  35  th  Street 

CHOCOLATES,  BON-BONS,  FRENCH  BONBONNIERES 
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UCAT 


RACKER 

A  BOX  SENT  FREE 

We  want  you  to  try  them  and  decide  for  yourself 
the  difference  between  Educator  Crackers  and"just 
ordinary  crackers." 

Send  Your  Name  and  Address 

and  your  grocers  name,  if  you  please — and  the  day  we  receive 
it,  an  assorted  box  of    Educator  Crackers — containing1  some  of 
the  best  liked  fcinds,    will  be  sent  you  free  and  postpaid. 
All  grocers  should   have  Educator  Crackers.   If  yours  hasn't 
and  won't  get  them  for  you, 
we'll  supply  you  direct. 
JOHNSON  EDUCATOR 

FOOD  CO. 
233Tremont  Street 
.        Boston,  Mass. 


When  Next  You  Travel 
Be  Sure  Your  Tickets  Read 

VIA 

The  Grand  Trunk 
Ry.  System 

The  longest  double-track  system  under 
one  management  on  the  American 
Continent.     Its  vestibuled    trains  reach 

Chicago,  Battle  Creek,  Detroit,  Niagara 

Falls,  Buffalo,  Toronto,  Montreal, 

Quebec,  Portland,  Me.,  Boston, 

and  New  York 


Ask  your  nearest  representative  or  write 

W.  S.  C00KS0N,  A.G.P.A. 

135  Adams  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Educate 

Your  Child 

at  Home 

Under  the  direction  of 

CALVERT  SCHOOL,  Inc. 

Established  /897 
Daily  lessons  and  detailed  instruction 
— the  same  as  given  to  our  pupils  in  the 
school's  own  class  rooms — with  books 
and  materials,  by  means  of  which  chil- 
dren from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age  may  be  educated  at  home  by 
parents,  teachers  or  governesses  according  to  the  best  modern 
methods  and  under  the  guidance  and  supervision'of  a  school  with 
a  national  reputation  for  training  young  children.  For  catalogue 
and  sample  lessons  address 
V.  M.  MILL  YER,  Headmaster,  14  Chase  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CHARMING  GIFTS 

25c.  Each,  Postpaid 
GERMAN  SILVER.  NOVELTIES 

Trade  Emblems  of  Perfect  Design  and  Workmanship 

LIST  OF  MINIATURE  TOOLS 
Monkey  Wrench,  ebony  or       Butcher's  Steel,  ivory  and 


ivory  handle. 
Claw  Hammer,  metal 

handle. 
Barber's  Razor,  metal. 
Ball  Pein  Machinist 

Hammer,  metal  handle 


ebony  handle. 
Hand  Saw,  metal  handle. 
Butcher's  Cleaver,  ebony 

and  coral  handle. 
Mason's     Trowel,      ebony 

handle. 


Do  not  send  coin,  it  is  liable  to  loss  in  the 
mails.     Send  stamps,  postal  note  or  check. 

Miniature  Novelty  Co.,  130  East  20th  St.,  New  York 
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MENNEN'S 

BORATED  TALCUM 

TOILET  POWDER 


"Baby's  Best    Friend" 

and    Mamma's  greatest   comfort,    Mennen's    relieves    and 
prevents  Prickly  Heat,  Chafing  and   Sunburn. 

For    your    protection     the     genuine    is   put  up  in  non- 

refillable  boxes — the  "Box  thatLox,"  with  Mennen's  face 

on  top.    Sold  everywhere  or  by  mail  25  cents — Sample  free. 

Guaranteed  by  the  Gerhard  Mennen's  Chemical  Co., under  the 

Food  and  Drug's  Act,  June  30,  1906.     Serial  No.  1542. 

Try  Mennen's  Violet  (Borated)  Talcum  Toilet  Powder.  It 
has  the  scent  of  Fresh -cut  Parma  Violets.     Sample  free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Mennen's  Borated  Skin  Soap  [blue  wrapper]  >  ..  c  .. 
Specially  prepared  for  the  nursery.  ^i\o  samjttcs. 

Mennen's  Sen  Yang  Toilet  Powder,  Oriental  Odor— Sold  only  nt  Stores. 


Little  oister  bnow 
is  a  delightful  little 
book.  Contains  two 
oceans  of  love.  Go 
around  the  corner 
and  buy  a  copy  for 
your  mother.  It  costs 
only  a  dollar. 

St.  Nicholas 

will    vouch    for    it. 

Don 't  dare  to  ask  for  it  before  October  9th. 


Beauty 

and 

Quality 


The  original  Rogers 
Bros,    silverware — 
identified  by  the  trade 
mark    "iMZ   ROGERS 
I  BROS." — has  expressed 
the  highest  type  ol  sil- 
ver plate  perlection  lor 
|  sixty-two  years. 

On  lorks,  spoons, 
fancy  serving  pieces,  etc., 
is  the  mark 


ROGERS  BROS.tKe 

Whether  the  desired 

style  he  simple  or  ornate, 

it  may  be  procured  in  this 

"Silver  Plate  that  Wears." 

Combining  the  maximum 

of    durability    with    rare 

beauty    of    design,     this 

famous    ware    is     the     I 

choice   of    purchasers     / 

I    who   desire  only  the     I 

1    best.  /' 

Sold  by  leading  dealers      '  §  / 
everywhere.      Send    lo 
Catalogue    "   K-5 
showing     the    many 
attractive  designs. 

MERIOEN 

BRITANNIA  COMPANY 

(International 

Silver  Company, 

Successor) 

Meriden,  Conn. 

New  York 
Chicago 
San 
Fran- 
cisco 
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With  Ivory  Soap  and  LuKewarm  Water/ 


A  few  months  ago,  one  of  our  mana- 
gers visited  Pittsburg. 

In  the  course  of  his  stay  in  that  city, 
he  found  time  and  opportunity  to  spend 
an  hour  or  two  at  the  Carnegie  Institute. 

The  custodian  was  exceedingly  civil. 
He  not  only  showed  Mr.  X.  the  princi- 
pal objects  of  interest  but  told  how  and 
where  many  of  them  had  been  secured. 

Finally,  Mr.  X.,  accompanied  by  the 
custodian,  entered  one  of  the  assembly 
halls,  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  which 
were  covered  with  mural  paintings. 

These  paintings  were  as  clean  and 
bright  as  if  the  painter  had  just  finished 
them. 


Mr.  X.  looked  at  them  for  several  min- 
utes, admired  them  greatly,  commented 
on  their  really  remarkable  appearance 
and  then  asked :  "  How  do  you  keep 
those  murals  so  clean  ?  "  The  reply  was  : 
"  With  Ivory  Soap  and  lukewarm  water." 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  Mr.  X.  And  there  the 
matter  ended. 

"But,"  you  say,"  I  have  no  mural  paintings 
that  need  to  be  cleaned.  What  I  want  to 
know  is,  how  to  clean  laces,  shirt  waists,  blank- 
ets, curtains,  cut-glass   and  things  like  that." 

We  answer,  as  did  the  custodian  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute,  "With  Ivory  Soap  and 
lukewarm  water."  That  is  the  very  best  way 
that  has  ever  been  discovered. 


There  is  no  "free"  (uncombined)  alkali  in  Ivory- 
Soap.     That  is  why  it  cleans  but  does  not  injure. 


Ivory  Soap  .  .  .  994£too  Per  Cent.  Pure. 
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Why  Housewives  like  Libby's  Meats 

Bee  Je-Libby's  can  always  be  depended  upon  as  being  cfto.ee 
quality  and  natural  flavor. 

See««Se-Libby's  careful  methods  of  cooMng  and  pacing  are 

as  cleanly  as  in  your  own  Kitchen. 

T  ihhv's  are  so  eonflenienf-the  generous  packages 
BeCaUSe~are^sily  opened  and  the  delicious  contents  are  ready 

to  be  served. 


Libby's  Corned  Beef 
Libby's  Pork  and  Beans 


All  Grocers  Carry  Libby's 

Libby's  Boneless  Chicken  Libby's  Ham  Loaf 

Libby's  Veal  Loaf 
Libby's  Vienna  Sausage 

—are  a  few  of  Libby's 
which  you  should  always 
have  in  the  house  for  an 
emergency. 

Your  grocer 

has  them. 

Libby,  McNeill  &Libby 

Chicago. 


// 


FRESH,    PURE,    DELICIOUS 

BONBONS    AND    CHOCOLATES 

ALWAYS    ACCEPTABLE    GIFTS 

ffMV  FAVOfclTES" 

NUTTED  CHOCOLATES    ONLY. 

SOLD  AT  OUR   RETAIL  STORES 
?&%  AND    BY    SALES    AGENTS  ^tKf 


L&       THE  BEST  MADE.    ^J\ 
%%  SOLUBLE  AND  DIGESTIBLE  jfy 


HOLDS 


WITHOUT 
HOLES 

THE  ONLY  SAFE  CLASP 
FOR  CHILDREN'S 
STOCKINGS^ 

THE 


HOSE 


CUSHION 
BUBBEB  BUTTON 


SUPPORTER 

WORN  ALLOVERTHEWORLD 

OF  ANY  DEALER  ANYWHERE 

Or  Sample  Pair,  any  Children'  u  Size  (give  age) 
16  cents.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  price 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

GEORGE   FROST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,    MASS.,    U.S.A. 


ALL   GENUINE     HAVE 
THE  MOULDED  RUBBER 
BUTTON  AND  THE 
NAME     STAMPED 
ON    THE    LOOP. 


P PAGES 

LIQUID 
CLUE  Pj 


Handy  — 
clean- 
always 
ready  — 
drys    in- 
stantly— 
mends 
every- 
thing. 


Most 
tu  bes 
leak. 
Ours  do 
not.  Have 
patented 
soldered 
ends. 
Sold  by  deal- 
ers    everywhere, 
or  sent    upon    re- 
ceipt of  price,  10c, 
post-paid. 

Russia  Cement  Co. 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

Also  put  up  in  our 
new  patented  cap 
bottles. 


''■    .                    . .  ..  ^.^ 

Z    THAT  DAiNTY     .    r ,, /_*;,_ 

FIVE  CENTS  ! 

!:    HINT.  COVERED  -  //'  J*-^i< 

t^c 

THt  OUNCE     J 

j'    CANDY           ^/^jM 

-*>"'- 

j                   AND   IN      J 

;;    COATED   ■   /'/ji 

Ik 

\     5mo<  : 

Ii  ZTQ  iljBt 

1| 

A'X.  AND25<     j 

m 

|\ -.."-PACKETS     • 

^    H      Br 

I'-K-' 

,'M.i,  jallt -T«^- 

WN 

1  Jx:l  • 

$ljiclets 

REALLY 
DELIGHTFUL 


JUST  RIGHT  AFTER  DINNER 

Try  Them  I    If  y°u  can't  buy  Chiclets  in  your  neigh- 
'  "    borhood  send  us  ten  cents  for  a  sample 

packet.  Any  j  obber  will  supply  storekeepers  with  Chiclets. 

FRANK  n.  FLEER  <fc  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,   U.   S.   A.,    and   Toronto,    Canada. 
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